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If aD the social Virtues of the Mind, 

If an extensive Love to all Mankind, 

Jf hospitable Welcome to a Guest, 

And speedy Charity to the Distress, 

If due regard to Liberty and Laws, 

Zeal for our King and for ear Country** cause* 

If these are Principles deserving Fame, 

Let Ma soys then enjoy the Praise they claim. 
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THE kind contributors of " Coustofi tiarratt-ue," and of " Memoirs of the Free-. 
masons of Naples^ arc requested to favour the Editor with further continuations,, 
or the conclusions, as soon as convenient. 

If J. B. will have the goodness to transmit- another copy of the Song to which he 
alludes, it shall be* inserted.. 

The derangement of the affairs of the late ^Proprietor has, no doubt, occasioned the 
loss of many Letters, and other Favours of Correspondents. Where that hap-, 
pens to have been the case, it is requested that such Contributors will be kind- 
enough to serid fresh Copies-* the receipt of which shall be duly acknowledged. 

For the very liberal contributions of Brother J. Some rv.il le, of Edinburgh, the 
' Proprietor returns his most fincere thanks. 

Dr. Ws request shall' be 'cheerfully complied- with, and every attention paid to hie 
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Iris not a little remarkable, thai the obtaining* sanction from the Grand Lodge, for 
publishing from time to time, Select Proceedings of the Quarterly Communications 
and Committees of Charity, should have been recommended by several Corres- 
pondents in the course of the last month. The Proprietor will certainly adopt 
some respe&fut mode of applying for such essential sanction. 

As the Lodges are now for the. most part re-assembled throughout the kingdom for 
the Winter season, the Printer hopes to be fcvpured wjth the communication* of 
any Occurrences therein that may be considered as honourable, or useful to such. 
Lodges in particular, or to the Craft in general. 
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TO THB 

PRINTER ot thb FREEMASONS* MjpAZINE. 
2 rot he*, 

AS the following Discourse, which I have copied, verbatim, from 
a volume of the American Museum in my possession, and printed 
at Philadelphia in 1790, contains, in my opinion, some excellent sen- 
timents on Free Masonry, and as it may be in the possession of very 
few people in this country, I think the publishing of it in your Maga- 
zine would be very agreeable to many of your readers, and would 
very much oblige 

Your well-wisher, 
Edinburgh, James Somervills, 

Dec. 12, 1793. 

P. $. I have taken the liberty of adding some notes, that it might 
be the better understood by those unacquainted with the great persons 
t mentioned by the worthy author. 

Vol. II.. A J.S. 
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A DISCOURSE, 

DitirtKis Birott 

St. JOHN's LODGE, No, It of NEWBERN, iie AMERICA, 

ON , 

. TBi FESTIVAL ff ST. JOHN /*» BAPTIST, 

4 JUNE 24, 17*9. ' 

By FRANCOIS XAVlER MARTIN. 



1 - - SeritaD oritur* «o» 4e vUIis, <k>mik*m alien* | 

— -* sed quod magis ad nos 

Pertinent, ct nescire malum est. 



MASONRY is a seled Association of Men, professing to live in 
Brotherly -love, to smooth to e&cb* other the rugged paths 
of adversity, and to keep a most inviolable Secrecy on certain parts of 
their Institution, 

I have said 41 a select AssdciAf ioh,* - / 

In any auditory, but the one I address, the epithet might excite £ 
smile. It behoves to enquire, whether this ridicule would be ground-* 
cd ? That, if any deficiency on our part authorize it, the effect jftay 
be more easily prevented from a better knowledge of the cause. 

If this -seleftion be not perfeft, a* the pittttjr of the Institution re- 
quires, the imperfections can only proceed from two causes : the ad- 
mission of unworthy persons, and the degeneracy of the Members, 
Each has been foreseen, and guarded against, by the framers of our 
constitution. 

With regard to admission-. A strict enquiry into the moral character 
fcf the candidate is an indiSpensible prelude ; the opinion of every 
Meiftber is appealed to ; and their unanimous approbation being -the 
condition without .which none can ever obtain admission, measures 
have been adopted to prevent the suffrages froni being cqntrcmled^ 
biassed, or embarrassed ; and lastly,, the trials which precede the; ini- 
tiation are to evince, that the future Member is possessed of that 
Courage and fortitude of mind, which are necessary-— to keep a secret, 
and practise the characteristic virtues of this Divine Institution. In 
examining how careful our predecessors have been, in framing and 
nanding down to us, tMs «6tf e df admhstan, !et us be filled with a 
salutary anxiety, to prevent any unjustifiable negled on our part from 
overturning the work of their prudence. Finally, it may be a couso- 
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Krig reflexiod, that if the selection be not at perlbct as the purity of 
the Institution would demand* it will be found as much so a* the. 
universality of its plan can admit of; if the necessary allowance b{ 
made for the imperfection of all mundape establishments. 

With regard to the degeneracy of the member They are mcn-**and ai 
such, liable to err* wit a more intimate intercourse with persons of 
virtuous principles— their being constantly employed in the same work 
with such— frequent lessons of morality— the anxiety <ff preserving 
their reputation — which they must feel in a more exquisite degree* 
as on it depends that of a society of worthy persona— wjd retain then* 
within the bounds of their duty—- and proper admonitions, from their 
brothers or superiors, bring them back, should they happen to recede. 
When those lenient means prove ineffectual, suitable correction is re? 
curred to : then if the delinquent continue refractory, expulsion puts if 
out of his power to injure any longer the character of the craft. 

Masons profess u to live in b aOT hisly LOV.s* and to smooth to cock 
other the. rugged paths of adversity." 

" To Uv* in brotherly LovB ."—In this, Masonry only require! 
ttrifter observance of what natural and revealed religion prescribe. 

" To smooth to each other the ragged paths of adversity," is but a naftu* 
ral consequence of brotherly love. If there be a period in man's life, 
wherein he is more entitled, than in any other, to demand from hit 
fellow creatures, the observance of that command of God, " Thou 
ibak lomt thy neighbour as, thyself" it is in the hour of distress. Out' 
predecessors at first united principally the better to afford to the dis* 
tressed that relief which aggregate bodies can procure more amply than 
individuals. Seldom (perhap* I ought to say, never) was the assistance 
of a lodge unsuccessfully implored, when the applicant had not tea* 
dcred hiinsplf unworthy of it. 

Lastly. Maaoas proiaft* " t*k& i&jawM* v iqla&li secrbct 
tn certain parts of their institution" Taciturnity has always been their 
characteristic virtue/ In the early ages of the world, the professors of 
all sciences .required it from their disciples, and Solomon forbade 
the workmen he emplqyed to impart the secrets of (heir art to their 
apprentices, until, by a long probation, {hey had proved themselves, 
worthy of being further advanced. 

The ignorant, whose jealousy generally reviles what- (hey do*o* un* 
derstandi have vainly endeavoure4 tQ make this Fraternity the object 
of their ridicule. But maliqe and envy must be silent, when, on the 
list of the votaries of Masonry, appear the names of the greatest 
and best of men in all countries.^ 

in Europe : over the Masons in that part of the world presided | 
Fredrick*, 



• Frederick,. King pf Pru^us, 

A* 
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In America, In tie hoar of trial, wfcen God affli&ed us with thet 
acourge of war, there appeared in- the East, a Warren l * die Grand 
Master -of the Mason*- of Massachusets. He fought, and nobly, fell, 
the Hirst martyr to Columbian freedom I—In Pennsylvania, ibt enlighten^ 
$d Sagef, of whom it hasrbee* said y 11 Eripmrtab fulmen, scqtmmqug 
#ra*n"^" His services in the cabinet, and at foreign courts have 
evinced his wisdorn and patriotism. We're it necessary to produce air 
instance of one, who united a, Warrtn't bravery, and a Franklin's wis- 
dom, the Lodges of -Virginia can boast of Him^, who needs not be 
named! Goo, in his mercy, gave him to this lan/l, to defend it in 
War— to govern it in peaee. 

• Having thus examined what Masonry is, we find it to be a chosen 
assemblage of worthy persons, united for the most philanthropic pur- 
poses, and cannot but ^ondttde, as i have advanced in the beginning 
of this Discourse, that it is the most ancient and most useful of all 
fettblunary institutions. May we not conjecture, from its present flou- 
rishing state; that it will be the most lasting r It bids fair " to«nd*i*« 
•ill time shall be no more*" 

Burin vain is an institution holy, if the members be profane. Let 
Hot the foregoing observations produce in us a sterile admiration; but 
let them stimulate us to be operative, as we are speculative Masons^ 
Let the apprentices cherish the practice of the lessons tjiey receive. 
Let- an heroic fortitude distinguish the Craftsmen* May those who 
Itave presumed to make further advancement, endeavour to attain that 
degree of perfection, of which human nature is capable. So that, 
when our Worles shall be examined by emr Sup as me Master, tbj 
Architect tifall Wo r d s, the square of his probation fitting easy 
thereupon* we inay receive that reward which this world giveth &Qt, « 

' ■ ■" s nmnm ■gapw^p— — — ■ ■ 

, BRIEF $Utf SIGNIFICANT 

PESCRIPTION OF FREEMASONRY, * 



MJR. Arnold* in his Dutch Dictionary, under the word •* Frb b- 
masonry/' says, that it is f c a Moral Order, instituted by 
virtuous men, with the praise-worthy design of recalling to our re-? 
inembrance the most sublime truths, in the midst of the most innocent 
and sociabje pleasures, foun4ed on liberality, brotherly love, am) 
fhariry> " " * ' ' 

* Dr. Joseph Warren, ttye celebrated Qfatpr, slain upon^th* hfightfis of Charts* 
•awn, June 17, 1775' 
•J* Dr. Benjamin Franklin. 

$ 49 Who*natch % d celestial nsc-- f and broke the eppres&a's spw^! 
I General Washington, 
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^tt^IPL£$ *£E£ MASONRY EXPLAINED; 



/* £ pistoursi before the very ancient Lodge 9/ KlLWtiiNiNC/ feflfe 



.^r BROTHER. 
[Transmitted by Mr. Jamii SpMitntit y ef Edtatotgfe,} 



r 1 

' ''4 



rjohniv. 7, Btbrptd* let us (rv$ m amtkr. . 

^rtfflfAT I intend In this Discourse |s, to give yo« an explication 
of Free Mason ry and Brothe * l* Xov#.. »ln tnnitmg 
{his subject, I shall use all the brevity that is eo^swle*t*mh> *per3jri* 
cuity, being unwilling to charge your memoriea wirit ibfcgs *duda 
have nd immediate connection with k. • -•••».•-,•• 1 * 

The or<fef I am to pursue is as follows 1 In the fin* place, I shall 
endeavour to explain tfle principles on which human society k foot* 
deft. ' In the Second— to point oat the cause Of thtfse *rtt»*ka* «pr«g 
from society. ' In the third— <6 suggest the most effectual means tore* 
move these evils. In the fourth — to lay open the nature of Brotherly 
Love. In the fifth— to deduce the effects of which t&at love ii produc* 
tive: And; In the last — to shew you how you may become thetobjects 
of it. 

To the ifluimtroir of these head*) i^eg^ your favourable attention* 
my brethren, and that candid indulgence, which so amiably distin* 
£uishes every Genuine Freemason* 

The principles on which human society is founded, come first to bo 
explained. Here give me leave to observe, that k is only from your 
own hearts, and the conduct of those around you, that the knowledge 
of these principles is to be derived. If then you would comprehend 
their nature and tendency* you must study carefully what passe* botli 
ia your own breasts and in the4ives of others. '1 
• The principles on which human society is founded, are Benevolence 
and Self-Love. From the one arise a set of affections, which make vk 
enter into the concerns of our fellow-creatures : and from the other, a 
set which interest us wholly in our own. Actuated by the former* we 
rejoice with the fortunate, or mourn with the af&cled ; but the latter 
engage us directly in the pursuit of our o* r n private happiness. 

It is only in society, that these affections can meet with their .proper 
objects: solitude is an enemy to both sets. To the benevolent, it a£ 
fords no sort; of exercise, and gratifies the seifish in but a very.low^de- 
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gree; The reason is obvious : where we see neither the happiness not 
misery of others, we can neither congratulate nor compassionate* 
wh**e others -bshoid «nekher~ our pleasures nor pains, the *rst cannot 
jeciive t!hat refinement, nor the second that relief which they resjtec* 
lively demand. To tile assistant* ©fothtrs, we are in the main in- 
4*.bted ior these advantages, and that assistance we cannot have in a 
state of separation from them* Hence that inflexibility and slovenli- 
ness, so remarkable in people retired from the world : hence too, that 
mixture of pride and meanness, which disgraces those who are but to- 
perncially acquainted with it. 

Thus no. man is absolutely independent of his* neighbour. As we 
stand in need of others, so they stand in need of us. In adversity wo 
solicit their pity ; and in prosperity we court their smiles. Our self- 
love prompts as in both cases to have recourse to their benevolence ; 
and that principle moves them to sympathize with our distress, or to 
rejoice at our welfare. In similar circumstances, they act in the Same 
fnanner, and look for the same exertiorr of ourkind affections in their 
&veur. For as their benevolence tallied with the emotions of our 
self-tare; *o> provided no unsocial passion intervene* our benevolence 
fftUie* with tfi* emotion* of theirs. We naturally weep 'over their af- 
flictions, or exult in their gaiety and joy. 

.' Im this manned hath the Divine wisdom adjusted these principles to 
sack c#h*r. The benevolence of one part of mankind is' by this means 
disposed Hgmt that c^mmiserafion wi^ich the calamity, Or that- eon- 
gratnktion which the gpod fortune, of the other part causes them to 
request* 

This adjustment of Benevolence and Selfylove tq each other is, my 
Brethren, the foundation on which the grand and beautiful fabric of 
human society is creeled. The reciprocal workings of these principles 
lament mankind together in the strongest manner, and draw from them 
mote than half of those virtues that reflect the highest honour on their . 
nature. People of true hununity feel no pleasure so delicious as that 
of beholding or brAmofjng the welfare of their fellow -creatures: n6 
anguish pierces them so deeply, as tiiat of seeing their distress with- 
out power to relieve it,. Were it not for such candid and generous tem- 
ft* s, the prosperous would enjoy little satisfaction in their condition ; 
nor could the miserable indulge the pleading hopes of seeing their sor- 
rows at an end. 

When Gop, therefore, founded society on Benevolence and self- 
love, so nicely adjusted to each other, he gave it the upmost strength 
And ftrmness of which we can suppqse it capable. The contrivance 
by which this noble and admirable effect is produced, is, to the last 
degree* plain and simple. Thjs. points it out as worthy of the Deitj^ 
and places his wisdom and goodness in a point of view, from; which 
every pious and contemplative mind will survey them with wonder an^ 
^saJfltude. 

The- principles on which human society is foun4e4 being thus 
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plafond, t proceed, in tiie second place, to point on* the Cans* of 

chose evils that spring from it. 

Had mankind carefully studied* and exa&Iy sqnared their condoU 
by the natural adjustment of their affie&ions, it ts evident that then 
association could never hava occasioned any of those evils, which rawr 
constitute a great part of their misery. Their hearts fuU of caodonc* 



own interest would never have extended itself beyond the bonndt 
marked out for it by justice and humanity. Peace and contentment 
would have blest individuals ; brotherly love and friendship would 
have formed them all into one great community. They would havsj 
resembled a magnificent edifice, every part of which gave and' recti** 
ed strength and beauty from all the rest. - 

Men, however, were too weak to preserve the natural adjnstmeat 
of their affections in its original exactness. Every individual was 
furrounded with advantages, which, though belonging to his neigh* 
hours, or likely to become theirs by industry, he thought iwould: *d£ 
u> his happiness, if he could make them his own. Sclf*lov$an*insttt^ 
that to himself all his attention was doe 5 and as to othecs* hie rwaa no* 
obliged to concern himself about their afraira. AU hearkened jerthii . 
ungenerous insinuation, save those, whose breasts glowed with a purer 
and more vigorous love of justice and humanity : the fctmer-bagan tv> 
regard the happiness of their neighbours with a rapacioua^ndenioQisi 
eye ; and at length, their hearts became strangers to the .tender work* 
ings of benevolence. Thus their self-love gained the ascendant over 
their benevolence; and the happy adjustment which the wise author of 
all things gave to these two principles was violated. < Now, pride* 
malice, and avarke, took possession of the human mind, and compel* 
led men to deeds of fraud and violence against one another. The 
powerful thought they had a right to every conveniency and pleasure 
that .they could force from the weak; and the weak watched and in** 
proved every opportunity of being revenged on their .oppreflbrs. f 

The violation, therefore, of the adjustment that originally, subsisted 
between the human affections, is to be considered as the source frozis 
whicii the evils of society spring. The subject in hand requires, how* 
ever, a more exalt investigation of the consciences that flowed from 
this violation. 

| As soon as the self-love of mankind had overcome their benevolence, 
they would exert their utmost efforts to acquire dominion over one an* 
Other, as it put every object in their power which their passions -de* 
manded. Supreme power, as on this account it would be the great 
cause of their contention, would also be the only remedy for the dis- 
orders occasioned by that contention. The unassisted, abilities of no 
single person, however, could, lift him up to that eminent station/ 
which his ambition panted for. Ail who had any thing worth defend- > 
kg, would be on their guard against the man wAoxn they.suspeded of 
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jtteUttfvto *v*t*&e difposuio£it out, of their, .hand* ; hie £r$t atto^H 
would give them the alarm, and unite them in a confederacy to crush 
& *mkavm> Mate it &ould rise to a pitch of strength above theix* 
power to humble* It would also occur to himself (hat he. would take 
tfee same measures, if he perceived any of those around him entertain* 
iag the same designs. , This consideration would render him cautious 
•M ckcumsped m his proceedings. He would employ all his address 
to remove the suspicions of those woo might thwart his intentions, and 
tccwea party among his relations and dependents, on whom he might 
tely for carrying them into execution. Strengthened by this. party, he 
Would demand homage and obedience from all of his own tribe, and 
subdue the refra&ory, by those who willingly submitted to his domi- 
nion. Though lie. raised himself, in this manner, to a throne by vio- 
lence, yet he would soon discover, that, if he was obliged to main- 
tain himself on it by the same means, his life would.be but a train of 
sears, jealousies, precautions, and anxieties. On this account, ho 
wosld ena& laws for suppressing licentiousness* and encouraging order 
and mdnjfey among his new subjects, who were so lately his equals ? 
and endeavour by the mildness and equity of his government, to jnako 
it their irter*st«o obey, and support it, 

i . Ambition k restless, and never can be satisfied : the acquisition of 
one ffreatobjed, is only an incentive to push it on to acquire those 
mdikh are yet out of his reach. As soon as this monarch was settled 
kt his usurped sovereignty, he had brought his people to imagine* 
that tJteir gtory depended oa his, he would seize the first pretext of 
quarrelling with his neighbouring tribes, in order to extend his empire 
by the destro&ion of their liberties. His attempt against the inde- 
pendency of his own tribe, had, no doubt, roused their attention > 
and its success would awaken- their apprehensions, and make them pro- 
vide against the like fate. If they had any animosities among them- 
selves, they would then lay them aside, and unite their forces and 
counsels against the violent and unjust pretensions of their cornruon 
enemy* Alter they had secured themselves against him, and each, 
tribe was at leisure to consider its own weight and importance* with 
respeft to its neighbours, the most powerful among them would grow 
ambkious, in proportion to its strength, and invade those rights of the 
just, which it hackso lately contributed to defend* The same scenes 
of bloodshed, rapine, and confusion, would again be opened,. an4 con- 
tinue till the submission of one of the contending parties, or the weak- 
ness of both, should give room to peace. 

• in .this manner mankind divided themselves into the different state* 
we now see in the world; and this division, which is so frequently, 
productive of the most terrible consequences to society, is totally ow- 
ing to the disorder which they suffered to creep among the>r affections. 
These s^tes are distinguished from one another by their respective 
situations, customs, and governments. The adjustment of the affec- 
tions is greatly discomposed among them. with respect to each, other;, 
they all have certain interests of their own, which they pursue, with- 
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btiftmsidtriiig very scrupttloasry whether they tte consistent with 
public justice or not. Each ftate enters into the general welfare *r 
misfortunes of its neighbours, only as it is likely to gain by thai* sac* 
cess/ of suffer by their calamity ; with its avowed enemies, it hat 
hardly any fellow-feeling, rejoicing at their distresses, and vested *t 
their "prosperity. 

Though this adjustment is so much discomposed among different 
states, it is to be observed, that it ads with almost its full and natural 
forts among the several orders of the same state, in promoting and 
securing the public welfare. There is one great interest in which they 
reckon themselves all equally concerned, and for the preservation of 
which their whole wisdom and power are exerted* But> while they; 
provide for their own internal peace, and external security, their self- 
love leads them to treat their neighbours with injustice, when theii 
interest, supported by sufficient power, can be advanced by it. To 
this extravagant aftection of every nation for itself, and to its conse- 
quent envy or contempt of every other, are to be ascribed all national 
jealousies and animosities, which occasion all those wars that spread 
feavock over the face of the earth. 

As the excess of self-love has divided mankind into d iffe re nt states, 
which pursue interests opposite to the happiness of one another, so it 
has divided each state into different parties and se&s, whose- content 
tions very much disturb its inward harmony and tranquillity. The 

Srosperity of the nation, in both ecclesiastical and civil affairs, is, in* 
eed, what they all profess to have at heart ; but their ideas of this) 
prosperity, and how it is to be obtained, are extremely various and 
pontfadictory. Each party and se& would compel all the; rest tQ ma* 
wge these matters according to their views, and take their advice in 
every step of their public conduct; and under pretence of serving tho 
public, frequently hurt it, in order to gratify their pride, auction* 
and their qtfjer selfish passions. 

The same apposition of interests and sentiments, that so much hurt* 
the administration of ecclesiastical and civil affairs, is observable too 
among the lesser societies and communities into which every state i* 
subdivided, and with proportionable violence. 

These oppositions exasperate the one half of a. nation, against tho 
other, and £11 both with hatred, implacability, and revenge against 
each other ; and are as pernicious to their internal peace, as those of 
diHerent nation* are tp the great and general concerns of the, wholo. 
human race, 

Having now shewn you, my brethren, that the evils wkio> spring 
frbttftofciety arecause4 by the violation of the adjustment which Goo 
gave to the huxnan affections; I proceed, in the third place, to suggest 
tne^ost effectual means by which these evils may be removed. 

The most effectual means by which these evils may be removed, art 
Christianity, arid— may I mention it without incurring the censure, 
of true Christians, whom I wqu14 be unhappy to offend?— the means, 
I say, are Christianity, and that human institution which has bj&n so 
Reservedly praised, and so severely condemned, under the naine of 
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dPrec Masonry. ' No body who understands* the nature and tendency of 
•our divine religion, wiH be surprised, that I have mentioned it as a 
-most efleftual mean to remove the disorders of mankind ; bot the du- 
,bibu$ charafter under which Free Masonry is known in the world, will, 
i am afraid, lead many worthy people to blame me for pointing it out, 
as any way conducive to the happiness of society, so contrary to their 
OWtx opinion of it. But I intreat all such; to lay. aside their prejudices 
Sbr a little, and judge from the account I am going to give of that in- 
stitution, whether I am in the wrong, for calling it a most efFe&isal 
mean to remove the evih that spring from society. Under this head, I 
shall first give you a short account of Christianity, and then explain the 
principles of Free Masonry. 

The Christian religion, my brethren, under which you have the hap- 
piness to live, is, of all the blessings which the divine goodness has con* 
ferred on the children of men, by far the greatest and most excellent. 
It points out the way by which they may rise superior to all their pre- 
sent temptations and infirmities, and obtain glory, honor and immor- 
tality, in their future existence. The way to these inestimable bene* 
fits lies in a full conviction of the divine origin of revelation in the 
sincerest endeavours to live obedient to the divine law ; and in a firm 
reliance on the divine mercy for salvation through Jesus Christ, the 
Redeemer of the world, The direct tendency of the doctrines and' pre. 
cepts of Christianity, is to reclaim mankind from every kind of vice ; 
to train them up to the practice of universal piety and virtue; and thus 
to restore them to their original dignity and perfection. By giving 
them the brightest views of the divine wisdom, power, and goodness* 
the holy religion excites in their minds that supreme admiration, fear, 
and gratitude, which these excellencies demand. It calls upon them 
to imitate the Most High in his justice, veracity, tenderness, forbear- 
ance, and in all his other moral perfections, as the' best evidence they 
can give of their love to him, and the best way to advance their own 
happiness. It holds ont to them the most mortifying, but just pifture 
Of their own weakness, folly, and perversity, in order to reader them; 
humble and diffident of themselves ; and to teach them all that sweet- 
ness* candour, and humanity, with which they ought to view their 
respective failings. It presses upon every man the duties he owes to 
* himself, commanding him to check every passion that would carry 
Jrlm beyond the bounds of temperance, sobriety, or chastity. To en- 
gage them to fulfil the duties they all owe to God, to one another, and 
to themselves, it assures them of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, where happiness awaits the pious, and misery shall be the por- 
tion of the wicked, It is admirably suited to the weakness of human 
nature: God, who knows how unable the mere sense of duty, or the 
hopes of invisible and untried pleasures are, to support men against 
the strong temptations with which they are surrounded, li$s gracious, 
ly promised them the power and wisdom of his Holy Spirit, to assist 
and direct them in their progress in holiness, the sure road to hap* 
niness. 
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' Such, my brethren, is the nature of oar most excellent religion f 
such the duties which it exa&s from all who profess it; and such tho 
motives and aids by which they are animated to perform them. Front 
this short account of it yoo see, that it is kindly designed, and wisely 
teed, *o repair the ruins of human nature, by restoring the original 
and happy adjustment of its affections. Were men at sufficient pains 
to understand its sacred doctrines, and square their lives by its salutary 
precepts, they would soon be united to God and to one another, by 
piety, benevolence, and moderation. Their hearts would exult' in * 
conscious sense of the divine favour; no discordant and unsocial passion 
would disturb the harmony of their souls ; and the prospect of endless 
felicity would smooth the more rugged part of their duty. No religi* 
Otis institution ever appeared in the world, so perfectly adapted a! 
Christianity, to give tranquillity of mind in every situation of lifei 
and to cement the whole human race together* with friendship and 
brotherly love. Every man of genuine piety and benevolence, will 
reflect: tin its amiable tendency with growing satisfaction, and pray, 
that all nations were under its happy influence. But, alas 1 the excess 
of self-love, which, as already shewn, was the original source of dis- 
cord among men, has excluded the gospel from a great part of the 
World, and rendered it too ineffectual where it is professed. Worldly 
objects have, by their false charms, reduced the attention of mankind 
from those that are heavenly, and Axed it wholly, or for the greater 
part, on themselves. 

• From this sketch of Christianity, 1 go on to explain the principles of 
Free- Masonry, and to shew you how they tend to correct the follies and 
injuries that men commit against one another. 

My Brethren, you have already heard that the violation of the ad- 
justment given originally to the human affections, is the cause of those 
evils which spring from society. You are now to observe, that, 
amidst all the dissentions which this violation produced in ecclesiastical 
and civil government, there are certain articles in which all nations and 
societies- are agreed. All men who make any use of their reason, ac- 
knowledge the existence of a Being, who made, and presides over the 
world ; that he ought to be worshipped by all his intelligent creatures • 
that every person ought to abstain from hurting die character, life, or 
fortune of his neighbour ; that obedience is due to the laws of temper- 
ance, sobriety, and chastity ; and that every man is accountable to 
God for his conduct. 'Tis true, though ail men admit of the truth of 
these articles in general, yet, when they explain the manner in which 
they conceive them, their opinions about them are extremely wide of 
one another* Some, for instance, hold the Deity to be an eternal, 
incomprehensible, and holy spirit ; and others, on the contrary, have 
conceived him as corporeal, and subject to human passions. Again, 
some contend that he created and governs all things from a generous 
principle of imparting happiness to his creatures ; but others argue that 
his whole conduct is directed by a regard for his own glory, w hich he 
manifests by saving a few men, and condemning all the rest to eternal 
perdition. But though divines in all ages and religions have kindled 
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and blown up, fierce cantravefties. *b*»t these; ai*k ate like poiwtsv the 
existence and providence of . a Supreme Being were t never >ttratfersjdry 
denied in any age or religion* These article* may. give. oceasionvtmais 
many opinions and disputes* as there are people to jduiik and talknahdut 
them ; but they are, all the while* matters of universal batmf an iJtema 
selves. ■ .1 Jitjw 

This observation* to which I begged your attention* " .That amidst 
all $he dissentions among mankind, there are cettatn. artwiea^aa 
which they are all agreed*" is undoubtedly the foundation. »f Foree^ala* 
sonry* « . • '' n ' 10 

Accordingly, some wise and benevolent men in antient times* ^bsjen* 
Ving and lamenting the fatal effects which the jarrUg opmipnajipf 
tbeirfellow-creatur.es about religion* politics, and manners, occasioned 
to .society, united their wishes and endeavours* to find out a remegp 
that might cure them in the mean time, and prevent them for thiii*» 
lure. . Their endeavours were crowned with success* and their wishes 

E ratified by that success. It appeared to them* that mankind quaivei* 
d rather about the manner in which the subject of their eontenttoM 
existed* than about the reality of the subjects themselves ; and .tha* 
while they abused and persecuted one another for their respective opt* 
nions about, the former* they unanimously granted the latter. Ttrejc 
Observed* that ambition, under some form or other, is a passion that 
inhabits and disturbs every breast ; that all men, the tow as madias 
the high* strive to soar above their equals* and to reduce them ttua 
'state of dependency on their will. This observation, my Bredusen^ 
Jnustbe allowed to be well-founded. We are all i too : apt 40 examine 
the characters of our neighbours* as well as our own,, by self-love, the 
most fallacious of all standards. In this examination, we compare- our 
own virtues and talents to their follies and weaknesses, and directly 
conclude ourselves superior to them, andintitled to settle the j£spe& 
which is due to their characters* and the deference which is das> t* 
their opinions. We are unhappy until we make them feel .the superior 
rity we have given ourselves over them, and procure the soothing 
pleasure of seeing them humbly bowing down before it. We would 
prescribe, in what channel their reasonings ought to flow, and towards 
what people their kind affections ought to t>e exercised. We are ready: 
to look upon them as insolent or absurd, when they venture to dissent 
from our judgment* and assert opinions which we have condemned. 
We are enraged when we hear them express the smallest dislike ; of 
persons whom we esteem, or approbation of those who have fallen an* 
der our displeasure. But were their understandings, indeed*, and af- 
fections, to be always regulated by ouis, how absurd would the one 
be often found I how misplaced the other ! But to return from these* 
disagreeable reflections on human pride and self-sufficiency^-- -due twise* 
and benevolent men just now mentioned saw that the diasentrons i of 
mankind arose rather from opinion, than from matters of fact# For 
instance j. {hey saw that all around confessed a God* his ;providenoe»: 
and their duty to worship him ; but they saw at the same time* that 
the nature of their Deity, the conduct of his providence, and the form 
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tf Mi worship* admitting of a variety of opinion^ wtre «bje£to which 
bred the 'hottest debates, and afl&tai society with the greatest evfls.' 
They observed, that every man regarded hi* own opinion as the per- 
fe&en*f reason ; and considered those who maintained the contrary,; 
as- tie avowed enemies of God and. man ; while they* on their patt, 
were equally positive that he was in the wrong, and themselves in the 
rights It occurred to them, that men would be for ever at variance 
with *u* another in matters of opinion, until they began to reflect se- 
riottsly on their -own weakness 5 and from that learn to think modestly 
of themselves, and candidly of the sentiments entertained by their 
neighbours. This idea suggested to them the notion of a society, 
which, by excluding all the particularities in opinion* and receiving 
only those general truths in which every man pf common sense was] 
agreed* should unite the whole human race in the sacred ties of virtue, 
candour* and friendship. They did not mean, however, that every 
person who became a Member of this Society should* upon his admis- 
sion* renounce those particularities by which his nation and religion; 
were distinguished from every other ; but* that every Member would 
so regulate his partiality for them* as to live in friendship and respect 
foe- those who differed in these points from himself. They laid it 
down as a fundamental law, that ail the Members should ^treat die pe- : 
culiarkies'of one another with all that decency, gentleness, and forbear-, 
ance which each thought due to his own ; and live together in aU 
that, peace and *fre£tk>n which an exa& coincidence of sentiments 
wool&have produced. 

lathis manner, my Brethren, did a warm and rational zeal for the* 
happiness of mankind give rise to that Antient and Honourable Bro- 
therhood, which is so well known in the world under the appellation 
of jFjeemasons ; a Brotherhood which can number among its Mem- 
bers, as good* as wise, as illustrious men as the world ever beheld. 
Those, whoever they were, that founded it originally, are to be re- 
garded as the ancestors of Freemasons; and their memory justly 
claims the love and veneration of all their numerous posterity. 
, TJie place, were it now known, where they held their first meet- 
ings, whether a house, or a shady arbour, or an open field, would be 
properly called the Mother Lodge, from which are sprung all those 
that are scattered over the face of the earth. 

Bat concerning these matters, no certain accounts* that ever I couldV 
meet with, have been transmitted to our time* ; they lie buried 
among numberless other subjects of curiosity in remote antiquity from 
pur knowledge. History delights in reading the great and striking ca- 
lamities that mankind bring upon themselves by their dissentions : the 
calm: and peaceful transactions of Freemasonry had nothing sufficient- 
ly astonishing in them to perpetuate their memory, 

-Freemasonry, at its institution, like every other system of regula- 
tions, was undoubtedly very simple ; consisting only of a few rules For 
promoting order and charity among those who first embraced it. Aa 
these jwere all of the same language, manners, religion, and govern- 
ment, they would- have but a lew peculiarities to restrain, and a few 
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yule* ,would "be teikient for that purpose. Their doftrinet wonid ix?, 
what they are at this day, that a Gcw of perfect justice and mercy gcu 
vera* the Universe, and that to him all men are accountable for their 
actions. Their precepts would enjoin religion* honour and obedience 
to the Deity s companion and forbear ante to all the human rate ; and- 
temperance, sobriety, and chastity to every particular person. These 
do&rinet and precepts are all founded on nature and reason * they are. 
prior to every human institution whatever ; they gain the- assent of 
every rational creature as soon as they are clearly proposed. » 

Btit when Freemasonry began to spread beyond the land of its nati- 
vity into distant countries, it would necessarily decline from its primi- 
tive simplicity* The few rules which were sufficient to regulate the 
society when composed of people belonging to the same nation, 
would require to be augmented when it came to consist of Members of 
different nations* Accordingly, the Brethren saw it requisite to add 
certain words and signs to their sacred doctrines and precepts ; and 
that upon two accounts. First, That they might serve as an universal 
language, by which a Brother in distress in a foreign country* might 
make himself understood and known to such of his Brethren there as 
eeuld relieve and protect him. Many instances might be mentioned 
kere of the tenderness and generosity with which Freemasons haver 
treated one another, even when the public quarrels and religious 1 opi-J 
nions of their respective countries tended to inspire them with mutual 
Hatred and revenge : but the bounds prescribed to this discourse* dewy 
me that pleasure. And secondly, They adopted these words and signs? 
in order to distinguish one another with ease and certainty from 'the 
rest' of the world, that impostors might not abuse their confidence, nor 
intercept thtf fruits of their benevolence. As it was upon these ac- 
counts they round it necessary to invent such words and signs, so upon 
the same they found it necessary to conceal them from every person 
who was not of the Brotherhood. Hence it is, that they sotantnry 
caosc every man to make oath at his admission into* a Lodge; that 
he shall faithfully keep them secret ; and, as the words and signs are 
so framed, as to put him in mind of his oath every time he has occa- 
sion to use them, he must be destitute of ail sense of religion and ho- 
nour, if, contrary to both, he can divulge them. 

This, my Brethren, is a just and impartial representation of the 
principles of Freemasonry, so far as I understand them. A Lodge 
which is duly governed by them, is the delightful abode of friendship 
and innocent joy. The benevolent and social affections shed their 
blissful influence among the Brethren : all their thoughts, words, and 
actions, are full of candour, humanity, and forbearance. Here the 
virulence and implacability of theological controversy are unknown ; 
here the Papist and the Protestant wish for the salvation of one anoM* 
ther; here the Christian and the Mahomedan treat the religious 
opinions of each other with respect ; here the Orthodox sit peaceably 
by the side of Heretics ; here the subjects of contending princes; fbi* 
getful of their national animosities, are kind to one another; here 
enemies, suppressing their private sentiments, listen to the voice of 
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reconcitiataon ; here the elevation ot* nobility sinks into condescending 
gentleness and complaisance ; here the distressed are sure of finding 
sympathy and relief ; here modesty, and merit receive that counee* 
nance wkash is so often denied thesn in the invidious world ; here all are 
upon a level, without losing the honour due to their respe&ive ranks ; 
here freedom, simplicity, and decency of manners, always reign 3 
heje, in a word, is the habitation of universal benevolence, brotherly 
love, and temperate mirth. 

From the <skort account, my Brethren, which you have heard of 
Christianity, and from that now given you of the principles of Free- 
masonry, you may see how differently these two institutions aim at 
the removing the cause of those evils which spring from society. 
These evils* you remember, were shewn to arise from the adjustment 
between the selfish and benevolent affe&ions being violated; by which 
men were moved to treat one another with fraud and violence. Allow 
me tQ endeavour to set before you the difference between our holy re* 
ligton and Freemasonry, in their efredls on society, 

Christianity, it is evident, considers mankind as in a state of dc* 
pravity. Their continual infringement on the laws of religion* hu+ 
sanity, and temperance, puts this point beyond doubt. In order to 
restore; the adjustment of the affections, and render men gentle* cha+ 
ritable* and beneficent to one another, the Christian Religion com* 
mends- them to root out of their minds every passion that vise* front 
the .excess of self-love, that so they may be united in the unankaone 
belief of its do&xines and obedience to its precepts, and thus raised as 
near as may be to the original rectitude of their nature* 
. Freemasonry too, considers mankind as in a state of depravity | 
but to adjust their affections, and warm them with benevolence for 
one another* by the means pointed for these purposes by Christianity* 
is not its aim nor in its power. It does not pretend to root out the 
excess of self-love, but to hinder it from breaking out to the hart of 
society * not to unite men in an entire coincidence of opinions an4 
condu&* but to bear easily with the particularities of one another 1 
not to -raise them to the original re&itude of their nature, but tp ren* 
der their turbulent passions as harmless as possible. It takes them 
in all their degeneracy, and would so regulate that degeneracy as to re« 
store candour* forbearance, and peace to the world. Christianity* 
in short* would render mankind pious and virtuous by reforming ju*» 
man nature ; and Freemasonry would lay a check upon the malicious 
and unsocial passions of mankind, and encourage their kind affe&ions 
without changing their nature. 

This appears to me,, as far as I am able to judge, to be the vast dif* 
fesrence between Christianity and Freemasonry. The first of these in* 
stitutions. is* beyond all dispute, worthy of the wisdom and goodness 
of God* its great author: the second does honour to the wisdom and 
goodness of man, to which it owes its origin. It is the glory of this 
hefe that it falls in with our heavenly religion, in promoting human 
happiness* though by means less noble and sublime. 
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The very best things may be misrepresented : and when aVoutcry 
is once made against them, few people have either the candour to ex- 
amine them impartially, or the courage to appear in their defence, on 
finding them injured in the opinion of the public. They are afraid to 
patronize what is generally condemned, lest the singularity of their 
judgment should be misconstrued into an afte&ion for the bad qualities 
imputed to the thing, whose worth and utility they would assert; as a 
man who vindicates his neighbour from the imputation of drunken- 
ness, for instance, runs some hazard of being accused of a propen- 
sity to that vice himself. Nothing ever suffered, or continues to suf- 
fer, more unjustly by misrepresentation than Freemasonry. Upon 
this account, I shall endeavour, my Brethren, to remove some of the 
objections that ignorance and prejudice usually throw out against it. 

It is objeded against Freemasoni'y, that all who are to be initiated 
into it, must swear to conceal certain secrets before they are commu- 
nicated to them, or have it in their power to examine into their nature 
and tendency. This practice they condemn as unlawful. This objec- 
tion would indeed be of force, if they were obliged by their oath to 
keep secrets or perform actions contrary to the great laws of piety, 
humanity, or temperance; but the very reverse is- the case. It has 
been already shewn, that the doctrines and precepts of Freemasonry 
are agreeable to the reason of all men, and confirmed by the Christian 
religion ; and that its words and signs are no more than marks by 
which' Freemasons may know one another, and hinder imposcors from 
imposing on their brotherly affeftion. These marks are the only se- 
crets they pretend to possess ; and, considering their importance, no 
body surely can with justice condemn the Brethren for taking the utn 
most care to preserve them from being discovered. Now, an oath, ot 
Something equivalent to it, has been found the strongest method that 
mankind have been yet able to devise, for seenring the honesty and 
fidelity of one another; and that method Freemasons have thought pro- 
per to follow: Besides, the practice is common, and prudence justifies 
it, to obtain a promise of secrecy, before we reveal to any person a 
thing which we would keep from the knowledge of the world. It may 
be necessary upon many occasions that another, and no body besides, 
should know our secrets, either for our own sake or for his; but if we 
opened them to -him, without securing his secrecy by a promise or an 
oath beforehand, he might divulge them if he pleased, and involve lis 
In ruin. Now, if it is lawful to convey a secret under the security of 
a promise of secrecy, I can see no reason why it shqujd be; declared 
unlawful to secure it under the obligation of an oath. *Tis true, there 
Is a difference between a simple promise and a solemn oath ; bat that 
difference is, perhaps, not so great as \t is commonly in^agine$, * A 

El^mise, like every other moral a&iQn, supposes tht existence of ar 
fod, tdrwhom the promiser acknowledges, himself accountable, whom 
hi invokes as witness of the honesty of his intentions, and' whose, 
wrath lie imprecates on himself, if he carelessly or/fraudulently violate* 
jiis engagement. All these particulars seem to be implied in the na-v 
tare of a promise; but in an oath they are all expressed, with the a<^ T 
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4&o* of 50Oc arbitrary ceremony. An oath, therefore, properly con- \ 
sij'e red, is little more than a promise unfolded and displayed in all its 
parti; and, on this account, th? one is by far more awful and tremeu- 
duous than the other ; for in an oath, a person sees distinctly the striS 
ties he comes under, but they appear more obscurely to him in a pro* 
nuse. If then a promise of secrecy miy be lawfully exafted before we 
communicate our secrets to any person, Freemasons may lawfully de- 
mand,aa oath of secrecy from all who want to be initiated into theirs, 
an4 these may lawfully swear it. 

It is further urged againft Freemasons, that their society is not foun- 
ded on universal Benevolence, because they oblige themselves to be 
kindest And most generous to their own members. This indeed is the 
case ; but it would be the greatest injustice if it were otherwise. Might 
not this objection be used, with equal force, against Christianity it- 
self? A great teacher of our excellent religion exhofts us, as we have 
opportunity to do good unto all men, especially unto them who are of 
the household of faith. That is, we are to perform good offices to all 
men without distinction: but, were a Pagan and a Christian in distress 
to. solicit t)ur assistance at the same time, we ought to give the prefe- 
rence to the latter in our benevolence. Freemasonry requires notching 
inore to be o*one for those who profess it ; and to this they certainly 
have a right; for every person, at his admission into a regular lodge, 
puts a certain sum of money into the hands of the treasurer for chari- 
table purposes ; and, while he continues a member, pays certain pe- 
riodical sums for the same purposes. If unavoidable misfortunes should 
afterw ards reduce him to a state of indigence, that called for the gene- 
rosity of his brethren, he would surely have a stronger claim to their 
assistance, thajn a man who had never contributed to the support of the 
society. This particular attention, however, which Freemasons pay to 
the necessities of one another, does not lock up t^heir hearts against the 
distresses of the rest of mankind ; they look on all their fcllovv-crea- 
tuxes as entitled to their humanity ; and are ready to give such proofs 
of it as xh-ir several circumstances will permit. 

A third objection against Freemasonry is, that if it had a good ten- 
dency, irreligion, profligacy, and folly, would not form the character 
of, so many of its professors. But nothing can be more unfair and un~ 
just* than to depreciate an4 abuse any institution, good in itself, on ac- 
count of the faults of those who pretend to adhere to it. This objec- 
tion would hold against the most innocent comforts of life : Thus, 
wine must not be tasted, because many have been intoxicated by it '; 
animal, food is certainly pernicious to the health, because many have 
died by surfeits of it ; and fire ought to be extinguished all over the 
world, because it lias occasioned numberless mischiefs. Nay, if Chris- 
Uanif y itself, the most excellent institution that ever mankind were fa- 
YQaeed with, were to be judged only by the lives of many who call them* 
self^s Christians; our holy religion, instead of being brought from hea- 
ven, would appear to an untutored Pagan, to be contrived by some wic* 
kejtjUpmt, ana published for -the -destruction of the human race. Hence 
you see the malice or folly of those who argue against the. intrinsic 
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Worth of Freemasonry, from the disorderly and vicious conduct of ma- 
ny who rank themselves among its friends and supporters. When, 
therefore, my Brethren and Fellow-christians, you observe any member 
cf the Brotherhood throwing away his character of a rational creature 
by drunkenness, or the madness of rage ; when you hear him invidious- 
ly backbiting his neighbour, whose reputation he is bound to treat cha- 
ritably, or at least not to abuse ; or when he either impiously or wanton- 
ly profanes, in your presence, that great and sacred name, which ought 
to be* the object of his humblest adorations, then you may boldly con- 
v elude that He is a Freemason and a Christian only in name, not in deed 
arid in truth. Nor is it to be wondered, that the person should venture 
to break through the engagements of Freemasonry, who dares, by com- 
mitting these atrocious crimes, to violate the infinitely more holy obli- 
gations of baptism, which bind him to live soberly, righteously, and 
godly, throughout every part of his deportment ; obligations too, which 
he has, perhaps, made the appearance of renewing and confirming at 
the table of the Lord, that most endearing ordinance of our divine 
religion. 

% Again, those who object that Freemasonry must either give occa- 
sion, or have a tendency to irreligion, profligacy, and folly » because* 
these qualities prevail in the characters of many, of its adherents ; in 
6rder to give weight to their objection, urge further, that they advance 
nothing but what they heard from some of the Brethren, whom all the 
world acknowledged to be men of strict probity and just discernment. 
I wish it could be denied, that any of our Brethren ever drew such a 
Iwrrihle picture of the most amiable institution that the wit of man ever 
invented ; but surely it ought not to be regarded, as an evidence of 
the probity or discernment of those who have done it, in how high so- 
ever a degree they may possess these qualities in other cases. Where, 
I would wish to know, is their probity in calumniating a body of men, 
with whom they should think it their honour to be connected ? Where 
is their discernment in charging an institution with irreligion, which en- 
joins the worship of the great Architect of heaven and earth ? Is it dis- 
cernment to accuse that of profligacy which enjoins temperance, sobrie- 
ty, and chastity ? Is it discernment to censure thatfoj; folly, which is de- 
signed for an universal bond of union among mankind ? It is indeed as- 
tonishing, that these respectable qualities of probity and discernment 
should be ascribed to people whose malicious misrepresentations fhew 
them to have neither. 

More objections against Freemasonry might be laid before youV my 
Brethren ; but they are of the same stamp with those already mention- 
ed; and though they may appear conclusive to weak minds, they are 
really so insignificant, or so malicious, as to fall below the attention of 

* ^people of judgment and good-nature. I shall only observe to you,, be- 
fore I leave this head of the difcourse, that those who are loudest against 
the brotherhood, are either people who never had any opportunity of 
.learning its principles, or people who, having this opportunity^; never 

. * took the trouble of examining .them with care and impartially* v As to 
the first ; What weight *m tie opinion of those have, which ia formed 
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atofat a subject that they arc wholly unacquainted with ? Or, the ojrituM 
of those who decide on a subject, which they were nevei at the pains u> 
consider with necessary atteption ? Surely none. ^ Those who are noit 
initiated into Freemasonry, may be supposed as ignorant of its prin- 
ciples as they are of what passes in the most distant planet ; and those 
wno are initiated, but have no regard to them, are to be viewed in muck 
the same light. Upon the whole, it is the glory of this institution, that 
it has been always persecuted by tyranny, superstition, bigotry, igno- 
rance, hypocrisy, and prejudice: in a word, by all that would overturn 
the civil and religious liberties of mankind. • 

[To be concluded in our next.] ~ 



A PRAYER, 

USED AT THE INITIATION OF A CANDIDATE/ 



GLORIOUS Architect of Heaven and earth, we beseech thee to 
bless our present undertaking, and to grant that this ear fricrid 
may become a faithful Brother, and that he, and all of us may live as 
men, duly considering 'the important ends for which thy goodness has 
created us. Give us, O God, wisdom to contrive in all our doings 
strength to support us under all difficulties, and beauty to adorn those 
heavenly mansions where thy honour dw*elleth: and grant that we ttnay 
be firmly united by Brotherly-love, and in all our dealings with the 
world may do justice to ail .men, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
thee our God, and that at last an entrance may be administered unto 
us into the Lodge of perfect happiness, O great Jehovah. Amen. 



ADDRESS 

TO FREEMASONS IN GENERAL. 



FTT*0 stretch forth your hands to assist a Brother whenever it is in 
Jl your power — to be always ready to go any where to so*ve 
hkri— to offer up your warmest petitions for his welfare— to open your 
breaais and hearts to him — to assist him with your best council and ad- 
vice—to soothe the anguish of his soul, and betray no confidence he 
reposes in you— to support him with your authority— -to use your ut- 
most endeavours to prevent him from falling — to relieve his wajtts. as 
far *s 'you are able* without injuring yourselves or your femilie*~iin 
short, mutually to support and assist each other, and earnestly to pro- 
mote one another's interests, are duties which (well you know) are in- 
cumbent upon you. But do these duties always iafiuence you Are 
they not too often forgotten ?— your worthy Brethren < too frequently 
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neglected, andttewrangter preferred to those of yauroWrthoa^hold^ye 
are cotmected by <okmn promwcB': Let those always be soremcmbciU 
ed as to direct your actions; for then, and then only, will. you |&re«i 
serrexoasciences void of offence, and prepare that firm cement of utility 
and-aft^ssoft, which time will have no power to destroy. 



The privileges of Masonry have been made too common ; tbey.ftav? 
been bestowed upon the worthless and the wicked, and the.rep$tattft$ 
of the Society has been injured. Good and true men, not irampra^ Qr 
scandalous, but of good report, ought only to be honoured with them ; 
and every Mason should be particularly careful to recommend none as: 
Candidates for our mysteries, but such whose characters will answer 
this description; and previous to his Initiation every Candidate <wghi 
to subscribe the following Declaration ; . ; , a 

I) A. R. 4o seriously declare upon my honour, that unbiassed 
friends, and uninfluenced by mercenary motives, I freely and voi**uU 
rily offer myself a Candidate for the Mysteries of Masonry ; that I sun 
solely prompted by a favourable opinion conceived of the . Institution* :«a 
desire of knowledge, and a sincere wish of being serviceable to i*£ 
fellow-creatures 5 and that I will chearfullv conform to all the ancient 
established usages and customs of the Society. As witness my hand. 
This day of 

(Signed) A. B, 

E p * j- Witnesses, 



THE 

CEREMONY OBSERVED AT FUNERALS, 

ACCORDING TO ANCIENT CVSTOM: 
WITH TJI* 

S5RVJC£ USED ON THOSJS OCCASIONS, 



NO Mason can be interred with the formalities of tjie Order, unless 
by his own special request, communicated to the Master of the 
Lodge of which ho>died a Member ; nor unless, he had been advanced 
to the third degree of Masonry *, 

The Master of the Lodge, on receiving intelligence of his death, 
and being made acquainted with the day and hofrr appoin$ed.?lbr 1iis 
funeraf, is to issue his command for summoning the Lodge y ttnd'ihil 
tM$Usty 'to make application by the Grand Secretary to. th^^^ty 

*" *** mm 1 i .-' i i 1 ' K ' " > ^ , * iV « " 

f I&ppxn and Sojourn*-* m a&f#4* ; - i_ 't 
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Grand Master, for a legal power awl authority to attend theprjocqt*' 
sioji*. with his dEcm* ud such Irethfea as he may approve of> prcwt 
petty cfoathed *. . 

tSw dispeaaation being obtained, the Master may urate aa masy^ 
Lodges as he thinks proper, and the Members of the said Lodges may 
accompany their officers in form ; bnt the whole ceremony most ,be 
under the direction of the Master of the Lodge to which the deceased 
belonged; and he, and his officers, must be duly honoared and £heer- 
fulfr 1 dbejned on the occasion. 

Aff the Brethren who walk in procession, should observe as much a* 
possible an uniformity in their dress. Decent mourning, with white 
srockings, gloves, and aprons f, are most suitable and becoming. , No* 
person ought to bq distinguished with a jewel, unless he is an officer 
of one of die Lodges invited to attend in form, and the officers of sftctf 
Lodges should be ornamented with white sashes and hatbands ; as alstf 
the officers of the Lodge to whom the Dispensation is granted* Who 
shoald likewise be distinguished with white rods. 

In the procession to the place of interment, the different Lodgna 
rank according to their seniority ; the junior ones preceding* Each 
i^odgt forms one division, and the following order is observed >■* 

""V ' The tyler, with his sword ; 

The stewards, with white rods ; - - * 
The Brethren out of office ; two and two 5 
- The secretary, with a roll; 

The treasurer, with his badge of office ; " 
Senior and junior wardens, hand in hand ; * ; r 
•The pastmaster ; 
The master $ * 

The Lodge to which the deceased Brother belonged, in the following 
Order, all the Members having lowers 
-r or herbs in their hands : 

The tyler; 
The stewards; 
The music [drums muffled, and trumpets covered] ; 
The Members of the Lodge ; 
The secretary and treasurer ; 
The senior and junior wardens ; 
The Pastmaster ; 
'TKe Bible and Book of Constitutions on a cushion, 
. covered with black cloth, carried by a 
Member of the Lodge ; 



PvAruxprm: law of the Grand Lodge enact! , « That no regular Mjww* d* at> 
* ' **" cloathed with the badges ,4nd ejisigfte 

mrpose has been obtained from tap 
Of forfeiting all the right* ahd pr! r 
vilcges of the Society $ and of being deprived of the benefit of the general fund of 
Charity* sfipuld btrbc reduced to want, 
f This is the usuaMosiain^^ MutcrMasonj, :v ' * 



'nfp&py fy$$r»>> OEpther public procession, cloal 
i.rfW Order* .'unle$s a dispensation for that purj 
r r3hfiM Mfe&ery or his Deputy, under the penalty t 
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ThcMafttri 
Tic chorister*, singing an anthem; . 
The clergyman; 

THE BODVi 
With the regalia placed thereon, and two swords crossed $ 
Pail-bearers ; 
Chief mourner; 
Assistant mourners ; 
Two stewards ; 
A tykr; * 

One or two Lodges march before the procession begins, to tfte 
church-yard, to prevent confusion, and make the necessary prepara- 
tions. The Brethren are on no account to desert their ranks, or 
xhange their places, but keep in their different departments. When 
the procession arrives at the gate of the church-yard, the Lodge to 
which the deceased Brother belonged, and all the rest of the Brethren 
mutt halt, till the Members of the different Lodges have formed .a 
perfect circle round the grave, when an opening is made to receive 
them. They then march up to the grave ; and the clergyman, and trie 
officers of the acting Lodge, taking their station at the head of the 
grave, with the choristers on each side, and the jnoumers at the foot, 
the service is 'rehearsed, an anthem sung, and that particular part of 
the ceremony Is concluded with the usual forms. In returning from 
the funeral, the same order of procession is to fee observed; 



THE FUNERAL 'SERVICE. 

• .-.•.» 

THE Lodge is opened by the master of the Lodge to which the de~ 
ceased belonged in the third decree, with the usual forms, and ap an- 
them is sung. The body being placed in the center on a couch, and 
the coffin in which it is laid being open, the master proceeds to the head 
of the corpse, and the service begins. . . , 

Master. ' What man is he that liveth, and shall not see death I shall 

* he deliver his soul from the hand of the grave ? 

' Man walketh in a vain shadow, he heapeth -up riches, and cannot 

* tell who fliall gather them. 

* When he dieth, he shall carry nothing away; his glory shall not 
descend after him* 

' Naked we came into the world, and naked we must return : the fcprd 
4 gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be .the name ,pjf Jtjie 
•Lord.' , ' • ir^ • 

The granjl honours are then given, and certain forms used,*, wluch 
cannot be here explained. Solemn music is introduced, during vi^h 
the M^ter. strews herbs or flowers over the body»; ^ni» &&9& *&e 
*A^a*^AfU*x in his hand,,, he says, 

* Let nie die the death of the righteous, and let Jny J&wt ewj.be lika 
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The Brethren answer, 

c God is our God, for ever and ever ; he will be our guide eren unto 
•death.' 

The Master then pats the roll into the chest ; after which he says, 
' Almighty Father, into thy hands we commend the soul of oar loving 
♦Brother/ 

The Brethren answer three time:, giving the grand honours each 
time. 

' The will of God is accomplished ; so be it. 

The ftfaster then repeats the following prayer : 

' Most glorious God, author of all good, and giver of all mercy, pour 
' down thy blessings upon us, and strengthen all our solemn engagements 
' with the ties of fraternal affection. Let this striking instance of 

* mortality remind us of our approaching fate ; and so fit and prepare 
' us for that awful period, whenever it may arrive, that aftor our de- 
' parture hence, in peace and in thy favour, we may be received into 

* thine everlasting kingdom, and there enjoy in endless fruition, the 
' just rewards of a pious and virtuous life. 9 Amen. 

Ao, anthem being sung, the Master retires to the pedestal, and thtf 
coffin is shut up* An oration suitable to the occasion is then delivered ; 
and the Master recommends love and unity, the Brethren jots hands, 
and renew to each other their pledged vows. The Lodge is adjourned, 
and the procession begins in the form already described to the church, 
aad from thence to the place of interment, when the following exhor- 
tation i* given : — 

' The present occasion presents to out view a striking instance of 

* the uncertainty of life, and demonstrates the vanity of all human pur- 
' suits. As the last offices paid to the dead are only useful as they are 

* lectures to the living; we ought to derive instruction from them, and 
' consider every solemnity of this kind as a summons to prepare for our 
< approaching dissolution. 

* Notwithstanding the various mementos of mortality with which we 

* ifeil^focet, notwithstanding we are convinced that death has establish- 
' ed his empire over all the works of nature, yet, through some unac- 
countable infatuation, we are still apt to forget we were bom to die. 

* Vfc go on from one design to another, add hope to hope, and layout 
' plans for the subsistence and employment of many years, till we are 
' suddenly alarmed with the approach of death when we least expected 

* him, and at -an hour which we had probably concluded to be the me- 
4 Vidian of our existence. 

' What are all the externals of Majesty, the pride of wealth, or charms 
fr^fiSftfctjr, when nature claims her just debt ? Let us, for a moment, 
*'tfirW%ri* i eyes on the last scene, view life stript of her ornaments, and 

* exposed in her natural meanness, and we shall tnen be convinced of the 
k 'ftmix£of these empty delusions. In the grave, all fallacies are dctec* 
'tf^ajTrfefes^ ~ -. 

* J£,H&erefe¥e/Ufe is uncertain, and afl earthly pursuits are- vain, let 

* us no Ipnger postpone the important concern of preparing for efernity. 

* ^fefis ^Sui l ltee wc happy moment while time ^nd ^ppommty^ffer, in 
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^providing with care against that great change, when the transitory 

* pleasures oT this world can no longer delight us, and the reflections of 

* a life spent in the exercise of piety and virtue yield the only comfort 

* and consolation. 

* While we drop the sympathetic tear over the grave of our deceased 

* friend, let Charity induce us to throw a veil over his foibles, whatever 

* they may have been, and let us not withhold from his memory the 

* praise his virtues may have claimed. Suffer the apologies of human. 

* nature to plead in his behalf. Perfection has never been attained, and 
r the wisest as well as the best of men have erred. His meritorious ac- 

* tions let us imitate, and from his weakness derive instruction. 

* Let the example of his fate excite our serious consideration, and 

* strengthen our resolutions of amendment, lest our expectations be also 
' frustrated, and we be hurried unprepared into the presence of an all- 

* wise and powerful judge, to whom the secrets of all hearts are known, 

* and from whose dread tribunal no culprit can escape. 

' To conclude : Let us support with propriety the character of our 
'profession on every occasion, advert to the nature of our solemn 

* engagements, and supplicate the divine-grace to enable us to pursue 
' with unwearied assiduity the sacred tenets of our order. Thus we 

* shall secure the. favour of that eternal Being whose goodness and 
' whose power can know no bound; and prosecute our journey without 
' dread or apprehension, to a far distant country, from which no tra- 

* velier returns. By the light of the Divine countenance, we shall pass 

* without trembling through those gloomy mansions where all things 
tf are forgotten, and at that great and tremenduous day, when arraigned 
c at the bar of Divine justice, judgment shall be pronounced in our fa~ 

* vour, we shall receive the reward of our virtue, by acquiring the 

* possession of an immortal inheritance, where joy flows in one co&ti- 

* nued stream, and .no mound can check its course. 9 

The following invocations are then made by the Master, and the 
usual honours accompany each. 

Master. ' May we dc true and faithful, r and may we live and die 
' in love j» 

Answer, * So mote it be.* 

Master. * May we always profess what is good, and may we al* 

* ways act agreeably to our profession !' 

Answer. ' So mote it be.' 

Master. * May the Lord bless us, and prosper us ; and may all our 
' good intentions be crowned w^th success !* . 
Answer. * So mote it be/ 

The secretaries then advance and throw their rolls into tjie jgsave 
with the usual forms, while the Master repeats with an audible voice t 

' Glory be to God on high, on earth peace, and good-will towards 
men/ ^ & * 

Answer. * So mote it be now, from henceforth, and for evennore.*. 

The Master then concludes the ceremony at the grave in the follow- 
ing words 

' From time immemorial it has been an established custom axnonf 
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* the Members of this respectable society, when requested by a Brother, 

* to accompany Ms corpse to the place of 'interment ; and there to de- 

* posit his remains with the ustial formalities. 

9 In conformity with thie laudable usage, and at the special request 

* of our deceased brother, whose memory we revere, and whose loss we 

* now deplore, we are here assembled under legal dispensation, in the 

* form and character of Masons, to resign his body to the earth from 

* whence it came, and to offer up the last tribute of our fraternal affec- 
x tion and regard to his memory ; thereby demonstrating to the world 

* the sincerity of our past esteem, and our steady attachment to the 

* principles of our honourable order. 

* With all proper respect to the established customs of the country in 

* whicli we reside, with due deference to our snperiors in church and 

* state, and with unlimited good-will to all mankind, we here appear 

* in the character of our profession.— Invested with the badges of our 
*" sacred institution, we humbly implore the blessing of Heaven on all 
f our zealpus endeavours for the general good of society, and pray for 

* our steady perseverance in the principles of piety and virtue. 

' As it has pleased the great Creator to remove our worthy Brother, 

* now deceased, from the cares and troubles of a transitory existence, 

* to a state of eternal duration; and thereby *o weaken the chain by 

* whicli we are linked one to another — may this example of the uncer- 

* tainty of human life remind us of our approaching fate, and may we 

* who survive him, be more strongly cemented with the ties of union 

* and friendship; arid so regulate our conduct here, by the sacred dic- 

* tates of truth and wisdom, as to enjoy in the latter period of life, that 
r Serene tranquillity of mind which ever flows from a clear and unsul- 

* lied conscience, void of offeace. 

* Unto the grave we have resigned the body of our loving friend 

* and Brother, there to ^remain until the general resurrection; in fa- 

* vourable expectation that his immortal soul will then partake of those 

* joys which have' been prepared for the righteous from the beginning 

* of the world : and we earnestly pray Almighty God, of his infinite 
■* goodness, at the grand tribunal of unbiassed justice, to extend his 

* mercy towards him, and all or" us, and to crown our felicity with 

* everlasting bliss in the expanded realms of a boundless eternity. 

* This- we beg, for the honour of his holy name, to whom be glory, 
# »otr and for ever.* Amen. 

Thus the service ends, when the usual honours are given, and the 
procession returns to the place from whence it came. 

* "TfiC Brethren being all arrived at the Lodge, the necessary duties 
are-complied with, and the business of Masonry is renewed. The re- 
gatta, and the ornaments of the deceased, if an officer of 4 Lodge, are 
returned to the Master in due Form, and with the usual ceremonies 4 
lafter^ fth&h the charges for regulating the conduct of the fraternity 
atef&eatsed, and the Lodge is closed in the third 'degree; \Vith a 




Vot.I£ 
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FOR THE FREEMASONS' MAGAZINE, 
EXTRACT 

>*0M THE tir* 0» THf CEI.EBKATX9 f ,. 

MR. ELIAS ASHMOLE, '«* 

AN rttttttKT PHILOSOPHER CHEMIST AND ANTIQUARY, ; 

Gjcam> Master of Masons in the last Century, and founder of- the 
neile Museum at Oxford, which still hears bis name, 

msmessssBassssamaa \ mm* 1 ■ 

" /f^N the i.6th of October 1646, Mr. Asbmole was defied a, Bnv- 
\J^ther of the Ancient and Honourable Society of £ree and Ac- 
C B ft E t> Masons, which he looked upon as a very distinguishing 
character** and has £iven a particular account of the Lodge, at VSfcer- 
rington, in Lancashire, where he was made a Brother: and in some 
of his MS* there are very valuable collections relating to the history of 
th$ Freemasons, as may be collected from the letters of Dr. Knipe, of 
Christ-fChurch, to the publisher of his life, in one of which is the fol- 
lowing passage : 

* As to the ancient society of Freemasons, concerning whom you arc 

* desirous of knowing what may be known with certainty, I shall only 
Vteil you, that if our worthy brother, E. Ashmole, Esq. had executed 
«. his intended design, our Fraternity had been as much obliged to |um 

* as the Brethren of the most noble Order of the Garter. 1 would not 

* have you surprised at this expression, or think it at all too assuming. 

* The soveieigns of that order have not disdained our fellowship, and 

* there have been times when emperors were also Freemasons. What 

* from Mr. E. Ashmole's collection I could gather, was, that the report 

* of our society's taking rise from a bull granted by the Pope, in the 

* reign of Henry III. to some Italian architects to travel over all Eu- 

* rope, to erect chapels, was ill-founded, such a bull there was^-and 

* those architects we*e Masons ; but this bull, in the opinion of the 

* learned Mr. Ashmole, was confirmative only, ar\d did not by any 

* means create our Fraternity, or even establish them in' this kingdom. 

* But as to the time and manner of that establishment, something I 

* shall relate from the same collections. St. Alban> the Proto-Mar- 

* tyr of England, established Masonry here, and from- his time it flou- 

* rished more or less, according as the World went, down to the days 
'* of King Athelstane, who, for the sake of his brother Edwin granted 
*- the Masons a charter. Under our Norman princes, they frequently 

received extraordinary macks of royal favour. TJiere is no doubt 

* b& made, that the skill of Masons, which was always ttajtsceftdent, 
^eyen m the most barbarous times, their wonderful kindnessv and sat-' 
Vtachment each other, how different soever in. condition, :> and their 
' itt&olakle :£4elity in iceepmg religiously* their* *©cwtj tttt8t;t*pose 
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9 them in ignorant, troublesome, and suspicious times, to a vast va- . 
4 riety of adventures, according to the different fate of parties and 

* other alterations in government* By the way, I shall note, that the 
9 Masons were always loyal, which exposed them to great severities . 

* when power wore the trappings of justice, and those who committed 

* treason, punished true men as traitors. Thus in the third year of 
9 the reign of Henry VI, an act of parliament passed to abolish the so* 
9 ciety of Masons, and to hinder, under grievous penalties, . the hold- 
9 ing chapters, lodges, or other regular assemblies. Yet this act was 

* afterwards repealed, and even before that King Henry VI. and'sevow . 

* ral of the principal lords of his court became fellows of the craft/ I 
shall add to this letter, as a proof of its author's being exactly right as . 
to Mr. Ashmole, a small note from his diary, which shews his atten- 
tion to this society, long after his admission, when he had time to 
weigh, examine, and know the value of the Mason's secret. * 16$ 2, 

' Mar. jo. About 5 Hon post. Merid. I received a summers 10 ftp* 
9 pear at a lodge to be held the next day at Masons'-hall, la London, 
' l ith accordingly I went, and about noon, were admitted into the foU 
♦iowshrpoi Freemasons, by Sir William Wilson, Knight; Captain 
' .Richard Borthwick; Mr. William Woodman; Mr. William Grey j 
9 Mr. Samuel Taylour ; and Mr. William Wise : I was the senior ptU 
9 low among them (it being thirty-five years since I was admitted) ; 
9 there were present besides myself, the fellows after-named ; MavTho* 
' mas Wise, Master of the Masons* Company, this present year; Mr. 
9 Thomas Shor those, &c. We all dined at the Hilr-Moon Tavern, in 
'.Choapaide, at a noble dinner prepared a; the charge of the new ac* 
9 cepted Masons/ 

ON THE . - . 

UTILITY CHOICE, AND USE OF PLEASURE^ 

IV use*** TP 

Gaming, Hunting, Dancing, Theatrical Exhibitions, 
Music, anp F^aJtinq. 

J - 1 PS P ... I 1 I J - i ill 1 LI 

P^ure* and revenge. 
Ha?c ears more deaf than adders to. the voice. 
Qf any true decision. f*AK»r« 



A,4^0G3>, elegant, or refined teste being judged necessary forth* 
; ^regulation Of all our actions in general, it . must be supposed, 
tnatfiftjougto to interfere in directing the choice and uae of our plea-; 
soresYi i,£i£*jmrt± and butintu (timid* ibtbf* of mmu Tne agreeablenessr 
Qfple<taire$^rJteftCr>the httteincsv or refreshes and unbends us from/ 
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getmis .wit must, therefore, be of singular importance to eftos# t8«n 
With delicacy, and enjoy them with moderation, that nothing of vtitifct 
h due \a virtue may be sacrificed to them ; and it is taste thtt^Ouglsc 
to determine the mind in the choice of them, and regulate &eir«6&> - 

It is certain, that innocent pleasures make the happiness of life |v WMta**- * 
jiot long enjoy them without disgust, but we may dispense with' the** 
without restraint. The imagination creates almost all our pleasures 4shH 
all bur troubles ; and though the wise have this advantage, that fekeir 
" pleasures are more durable being under better regulation, and their 
life mdre $alm and tranquil, being more innocent. 

'. Jt is granted, by the severest morality > that pleasure is in some m* as- 
sure necessary , and not incompatible with real wisdom, for men Are €0C-i 
jxxsed to such astonishing and unforeseen disasters, to such extravagant- 
jprejudi^es, to such ridiculous pretensions, that the wisest philosophers . 
when the care is his own, feels, in spite of him, all the foundation* of 
his philosophy shaken. Prudence always was, and will b$ the dupe o£ 
chance, and such is the weakness of the generality of men, thatrtfete 
strongest are the most susceptible of vexation. And, indeed, relation 
|s a subtile poison that kills us imperceptibly, when we have wfifc 
learned before hand to raise ourselves above events; so that there- can- 
not be a more infallible remedy than pleasure: It is even a specific. 
Pleasure in the highest affliction, will, no doubt, appear insipid ; bat it 
weakens, by degrees, the sentiment of grief— it blunts the keen edge 
of the evil, and dissipates the gloomy vapours that rise from time tfrtime 
in the sou}. Insensibly we again find ourselves in our former , state of - 
mind ; and tranquillity once returned, restores to us all pur sensibility 
for the innocent pleasures grief made bitter to us. Nothing remain*, 
but to make a proper choice and a good use of those pleasures— more, 
particularly, let us be careful, that what should be only -a- matter of 
pleasure and amusement, may not assume over us the authority of pas- 
sions : It would be botji a depravation of heart and mind to sufl^r 
ourselves to be dishonoured by N a {hing which is only- designed far-aure 
amusement, 

I counsel the use pfpleastores, but I would not have this use pro-» 
cje$4 to intonation. To prevent and guard against it, nothing bet, 
ter, I presume, can be done, than to consult as much prudence as taste in 
the choice of pleasures. ' If this maxim holcls good for all pleasures in ge* 
neral, it is stil} with much greater utility practised ill regard to gainings 
We should be wanting to ourselves, if we suffered any of the resources 
pleasures procure to escape us. They not only mitigate our sensations 
of paift, divert us from anxious thoughts, or revive our appetite by the 
enjoyment of some chajm, but it is also good policy in us to litftow 
how to givp into certain amusements. Such a person, who without 
passion, or without taste' for gaming, games only to introduce hjawflf 
}hto the world, and to cultivate its commerce, ol&en happens <t$4i$oi&£ 
a m&p|t in him which might have been unknawth If this nierit 
procures him. applause £nd powerful friends', he w©uU have iniuped 
femself in not preferrpig, by cori^ai^ce^tiie flca^re h« k>Ye4ka*t 
t»*h*t fc* Jovedmwu 
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.n-Tht corruption of the times has made of the diversion, ff guni^gi a 
IDrt.of trade and occupation. The way of speaking sometimes 'u;>e<^ 
for expressing a trifle, or representing a thing easily done, by th^ 
words, ** It is but a game," does now suit what we really call «« gam$ 
<r g*mi»g" Be it said to the shame of our age, that many of us, even 
jftfmir prime nobility, make a wretched and contemptible practice of it* 
Observe, therefore, with great strictness, that to play at any gime b£ 
go&ing more to you than an agreeable amusement. If you suffer it to 
ftse. into a passion, it will sooa be converted into madness^ A £ame- 
ster by profession, who exposes to the chance of a dice-box or a card* 
the patrimony he holds from his ancestors ; who hazards the dower, of 
his wife, or any other settlement nature lias stipulated for the benefit, 
pf his children-— must withdraw at last, covered with infamy an4 un 7 
pitied, to beg a share of the poor contributions of his parish. Yo& 
will not see the intelligent man, the man that is master of his passion?, 
sacrifice the pleasures of a fine day and calm night to the silly hopes q£ 
ft sou of fortune which is seldom made, and which is never made with- 
mi hurting honour and conscience. Can a serious person, . can one 
^rho examines into things with cool reflection, ,be under no apprehen- 
sion, that by indulging a 'passion for gaming, so as to hurt his Fortune^ 
he will not begin by being a dupe, and end by being a knave ; such re- 
flection will remain ineffectual, if, after having meditated upon it^ 
there still remains a desire of playing deep. Innocent pleasure is in- 
consistent with either the intention or ad, and does not exceed the ha- 
Siding of a trifle, where neither the hope of gain nor fear of loss agU 
tatQ. the .mind; where wit is always qf $he party, and seasons ever/ 
incident w}th ingenious sallies of fancy. 

I know, in general, that one may be a high gamester, an honest 
gamester* and a noble gamester ; but this character is as rare, as that 
of a gamester by profession is dangerous. *In like manner, one may 
play only for a little time, and for a small matter ; and yet, notwith- 
standing other excellent qualities, be an insupportable gamester. " 
These are monstrous contradictions in a character, v of which we cannot 
sufficiently avoid the effects for ourselves and others. 

/There is a greater certainty in deciding, that a fair gamester is an 
honest man, than in concluding, that an honest man (because he is. 
such) will be a fair gamester: From whence I infer, that the (juaiityl 
of fair gamester deserves to be reckoned amongst the good. 

it is said, that a man is never known so well, as in liquor, a,nd at 
play. This is not always a sure way of judging of one's temper; yet' 
X can. scarce believe, ^that he who flies into a passion on account of % 
contrary run of luck, or who regrets the money he has lost, is on other 
occasions liberal and pacific. Uneasiness shews a narrow genius, and' 
stager or avarice meanness of heart. If one has presence of mind, 
enough. -to hide faults or vices, there may be cases, wherein the pas^ 
*iona$e and covetous man will appear by reflection mild and generous ; 
b*tfdoes npt support this kind of hypocrisy at play: Unfavourable for- 
tane^wU) soon, lay opej* lift low conceptions an4 the brutality of hi* 
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' AH too shocking behaviour, that is sometimes observahb, ewen 
Janottg> those who stake down nothing considerable, may confirm (the 
opinion, that it is very difficult to be strictly honest and play high. 
frothing can give fo immediate an inlet to all vices. 

Funds are soon wanting ; they must be found at any price; then 
psufy or injustice lend their assistance, or pretended friendship lends 
upon good security. 

What must we think of fatal resources ? But we shall form a mow 
frightful idea of gamesters, by viewing this situation at the gaminjg*. 
table. Here they often remain whole days and nights, without stir* 
ring from their seats ; hunger and want of sleep are reckoned, as nothing) 
to the prejudice of health; their dejection and paleness are the imago 
Of death; and their agitation, complaints, execrations, blasphemies, 
ttd a representation of hbli. * 

* Notwithstanding the ill consequences of an. attachment to gaming,? 
diversions of that kind, as more easily an4 more conveniently practi«t 
scd, are more in use than any other. Hence it is of greater conse* 
qaence to know how to play well, than to be a, good sportsman ? but' 
there are occasions when one shouid not appear <juite a novice in the 
nse of pleasures the country renders in some degree necessary. Hunt- 
ing is a noble amusement, that helps to shew dexterity or vigour ; that' 
may' procure useful connexions with neighbours of distinction ; and 
which, practised with moderation, produces at least two infallible re* 
stouxces of acquiring better health, and dissipating the heavy moment* 
of melancholy. .• *• 

The pleasure of hunting is very engaging ; but it may boaaid, *ha<r* 
it does not suit all states, as dancing does not all ages. When years 
ripen into wisdom, we should bid farewell to dancing. A mother who 
fea4s her daughter to a ball or masquerade, gives a strong proof of heyi 
loving more her own pleasure, than the virtue of her children. At as if 
fbr theatrical exhibitions seems agreeable in all times of life ; but all plaeeaj 
do not permit their use. Some, little acquainted with the world* or ir\ 
got ted to their won prejudices ; would banish all of them indiscriminately 3 
out it may bethought, with better reason* that if young people were- 
taught to make a just estimate of their true value, it would be a surer 
way to prevent the corruption attributed to them ; and, at the same* 
time, tat excellent resource would not be wanting to polish* the mind, refine tbei 
taste* and form the manners* * 

J do not blame those who go to a new piece out of curiosity ; bat \* 
blame tjiose who only seek to satisfy their curiosity. It would be morq 
advisable for them to go with the intention of putting themselves in 
good hOJflpiir by the parts that excite, laughter, and being softened by 
tho.se that move. It I rind, that in spite of me, my humour has suf- 
fered itself to be seduced by something melancholy; if 1-am more 
^R>dmy ij thanl ought to he, by refleftirig or\ slight troubles, ^perhaps, 
nothing jnore than the embryos of the imagination, or the weakness- o£* 
iftimi: Ih-this situationy a more pleasant thanrme piece may anisAvei^ 
iny ^rpbse;* 1 begin by reco\Tring : myselfv I end hy being pleased.- 
But, ^ ad affifctiag ideas yrev uoon niv heart, { waat th# recrea^ou pf ; 



*/f sagedy, its di&ion par*, sentiments grand, intrigue eoaidtcled, 
catastrophe natural and judicious; or a comedy, in which- I might 
learn every time I laugh, to guard against all subjects of ridicule. 

An Opera is less a theatrical exhibition than the assemblage of man/. 
Music, words, singing* dancing, machines, decorations: What ex- 
pence ! How many different operators ! The spectacle is brilliant, it 
dazzles and astonishes you ; but if you proceed to the analysis of moat 
operas, you will find either great faults in each part, or that, out of 
good pans in themselves, a very indifferent whole has been made. 

There are few but delight in music : It is the most exquisite and most 
innocent of all pleasures ; it is a pleasure of all ages, all states, all pla- 
c^s, and. of almost all tastes; it may be enjoyed in. its whole extent at 
tjtejexpence of another, without being importunate; and it may be also 
enjoyed in solitude: It prevents or alleviates the lownessof spirits, and 
raises the soul from the deje&ion she is sometimes thrown into by the 
iniquity of man. The voice, by its sweetness and different inflexions^ 
persuades the mind, and touches the heart; and some are of opinion* 
that there is no music so agreeable as the sounds of the voice of a beloved 
person. 

iThere b a sort of danger in a taste for music which should be care- 
fully avoided; and this is to be so much taken with it, as to make* it 
one's sale or favourite occupation. This excess is a vice of the. taste 
and mind ; and the man of quality, who behaves in this itspect as the 
musician by profession, lies open to the same ridicule as the musician 
who negle&s music : But let not the fear of being too fond of music hin- 
der your loving and learning it. Whoever does not love music is de- 
prived of the most innocent of pleasures. Whoever does not know it 
cannot discern all its beauty; and he has neglected a talent, by the 
help: of which he might possess wherewithal to amuse himself 1 , and 
have* an opportunity of amusing others. The principal end of music 
is to unbend the mind, and give it. new strength, in order that it may. 
afterwards apply itself with better advantage to labour. 

. 4 s to the pleasures of the table, nothing more can be recommended 
in their use, than sobriety and moderation for health's sake; and, in 
their choke and quality of preparation, the taste of the nation one lives 
in, or has been accustomed to, may be judged good and rational* 
There is no possibility Of beuig an arbiter in such case; so that all per* 
sons may enjoy " the eruditus luxus" of Petrcnius, by consulting only 
t*etaM>wn fancy and palate. *~ • FRAT. AQUIL. ROM, 

.^Edinburgh* April tl, 1793. 

< - ANECDOTE ofawretchbd. PORTRAIT PAINTER. 

rx^HiS Painter, who afTefted to be a free-thinker, was one day talk* 
: ing very unworthily of the Bible; a Clergyman maintained to 
hj^ijat, he was not .only a speculative but a practical . believe* 1 ; the' 
p^jer H^ni^d it; the clergyman said he could prove it; <c you strict ijr 
on^srv^uhe second* commandment, said the parson; for in yp#r picy#, 
tare*, you inake not the likeness of any thing that is in heaven/ abdvei 
of in the earth beneath, or in the water under the earth.*' * fc'Jv 
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ON THE ' - ' 

NATURE OF DESIGN AND DECORATION IK- 
ARCHITECTURE. ! \: 



ARCHITECTURE is one of those arts, which necessity Juts made 
universal : From the time that men first felt the inclemencies of the 
reasons, it had its beginning"; and, accordingly, it has spread wheresoever 
the severities of the climate demanded shelter or shade : It is to be traced 
Jn the Indian's hut, and the Greenlander's cave ; and still shews, in those 
lwbarous parts of the globe, from what mean original it arose to its 
present glory. 

The ravages of the Visigoths, in the fifth century, destroyed all th« 
x most beautiful monuments of antiquity ; and architecture thenceforward 
became so rude and artless, that their professed architects understood 
nothing of just designing, wherein its whole beauty consists : hence, 
that species of building, called the Gothic, took its rise. 

Charlemagne did his utmost to restore architecture, and the French 
applied themselves to it with success, under the encouragement of Hugh 
Capet; his son Robert, succeeded him in this design, till by degrees 
the modern architecture was run into as great an excess of delicacy, as 
the Gothic had before into massiveness. 

During the two last centuries, the architects of Italy, France*, and 
England, were wholly bent upon retrieving the simplicity and beauty of 
jthe, ancient architecture, in which they did not fail of success ;* so that 
we have various structures now wholly built in the taste of the ancients. 

By dividing architecture into beauty and use, it will be demonstrable 
to every reader, that it is partly an art, and partly a science ; that the ficst 
is mechanical, and the last the result of genius and superior understand-* 
ing : One calls in all the aid of fancy and imagination, grows poetical 
in design, and picturesque in decoration ; the other lays down fixed and 
stated rules, proceeds in the same invariable tract of reasoning,"! and 
comes always to the same conclusions. To make a thorough master, 
therefore, both must be united ; for the propriety of a plan is seldom at- 
tended to, and seldomer understood ; and a glaring pile of beauty with- 
out use', but mocks the possessor with a dream of grandeur, he can 
never enjoy* . 

But, if the science of designing is not in the genius, it is never to be 
learned ; To be able to enter into this secret, the student must have 
£feat natural parts, a noble and fruitful imagination, a thorough insight 
*nd acquaintance with beauty, a judgment sedate, and cool enough. to 
Jflwrnajust and delicate taste. Without taste, even genius itself wan- - 
iders blindfold, and spends itself in vain. Genius is, indeed, the first 
Quality of the soul ; but taste must be added, or we shall censure the 
wildnefs, instead of admiring the beauty ; we shall be dissatislied with 
the irregularity, instead of being pleased with the magnificence. 
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Bet, though genius cannot be learned, it may be unproved ; and 
tW the gift of designing is bom with a man, it may be methodised 
by study and observation* 

The principal jwints, therefore, that a designer should hare in view, 
are, fir<t> convcmency, as has been hinted already, and then beauty 
and magnificence. With regard to conveniency, few directions can 
be given, since it means no more than contriving all the requisites be- 
longing to a plan, in the most clear and elegant manner, and then 
laying out the space they are to be" ranged in with the most perfect 
order and ceconomy. As to beauty and magnificence, they are themes 
never to be exhausted ; and, though many volumes have been written 
m On them already, as many more might still be added. 

Simplicity is generally allowed to be the ground-work ofbeanty, alii 
* tkcoration of magnificence. It is certain, that the fewer parts * 
building is composed of, if they are harmonised with elegance and pro- 
portion, the more beautiful it appears : The eye is best satisfied wity 
seeing the whole at once, not in travelling from object to object ; far 
then the whole is comprehended with pain and difficulty, the attention 
is broken, and we forget one moment what we had observed ana- 
ther. 

But a contrast of figures mist be observed in the midst of this 
simplicity : It is in building as in music ; the parts are various and disa- 
greeing in themselves, till reconciled by the skill and judgment of 
the master. A sameness of form betrays a poverty of imagination ; 
and the eye is instantly glutted with it, and turns away dissatisfied* 
It is therefore a principal thing to be regarded by the student, to dej- 
sign simply and variously at the same time, and beauty will infallibly 
be the result of the whole. 

Perspective is another grand part of designing ; which demands the 
master's mostcritical regard, inasmuch as nothing contributes more %9 
grandeur and beauty, if well understood ; but this is not to be under- 
stood without difficulty and study. For in ail buildings, as in pictures, 
there must he one principal figure, to which all the others must be 
subordinate ; and from which you must set out to examine the parts, 
and to which you must return to determine of the whole. 

Decoration, or choice and disposition of ornaments, is the last grand 
requisite to make a complete designer. And this depends partly on 
genius, and partly on fancy ; but both must be under the conduct of 
the severest judgment and exactest taste, in short, all ornaments are 
ill-placed, that may be spared without being missed ; and all empty- 
places are absurd, where nakedness hurts the eye, and propriety would 
admit of decoration. 

We cannot sufficiently recommend to all persons who build sutnptu- 
" ously, to calculate their buildings, according to the point of view 
srom which they are to be seen ; if they may or should be viewed from 
far, their parts should be simple, great, and noble ; if the prospect is 
near, the workmanship should be just and little, that it ma'y. be -sett* 
and understood, according to the nature of its situation* 

Vol. II, ~ E 
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From the whole, then, we may draw this general inference, that no- 
thing but nature, and a long and attentive 'study of the* ancient a!hA 
modern structures, will enrich the mind sufficiency to excel iri'tftis 
noble and useful art. j 



OH 

GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE.. 



V*VUR Gothic* ancestors had juster and rhanlier notions than the rn**- 
dern mimics of Greek and Roman magnificence; which, beciirise 
4he thing does honour to their genius, I shall endeavour 1 to expfctiri. 
All bur ancient churches are called, without distinction, Gor-riic, b'tft 
Erroneously. They are of two sorts ; the one built in the S&xon tfrrre^, 
The other during oar Nbrman race of kings. Several cathedral artcrcd!'- 
legiate churches of the first sort are yet remaining, either in whole or ih 
part, of which this was the original : "When the Saxon kirigs- bedarrje 
. Christians', their piety (which was the piety of the times) consisted ih 
fnrilding churches at home, and performing pilgrimages to the'-'Weiy 
pand i and these spiritual exercises assisted ana supported one another, 
tfor tlie most venerable, as well as most elegant models of religious edk 
ices, were those in Palestine. From these our Saxon builders liable the 
Vhole of their ideas, as may be seen by comparing the drawings- WRlth 
travellers have given us of the churches yet standing in that coanttr, 
with the Saxon remains of what we find at home ; and particularly in 
that sameness of style in the later religious edifices of the Kfti£hfe 
templars (professedly built upon the model of the church of -the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem), with the earlier remains of our Saxon edifice*. 
Kow the architecture of the Holy Land was entirely Grecian, but great- 
ly fallen from its ancient elegance. Our Saxon performance -wasinfdeeH 
a bad copy of it, and as much inferior to the works of St. Hel£he, afc 
Tiers were to the Grecian models she had followed. Yet still the foot- 
steps of ancient art appeared in the circular arches, the entire column^-, 
the division of the entablature into a sort of architecture, frize and cor- 
fcish, and a solidity equally diffused over the whole mass. This, by way 
'of distinction, I would can the Saxon Architecture. . . . 

J But our' Norman works had a very different Original. When the 
Goths had conquered Spain, and the genial warmth of the climate; and 
" die religion of the old inhabitants had ripened their whs,' and inflarned 
' their mistaken piety (both kept in exercise by the neighbourhood oFthfe 
* Saracens, through emulation of their science and aversion to their super- 
stition),, they struck out a new Species of architecture unknown to 
J 6re£ce' atod Rome, upon original principles and ideas much nobler toaft 
what had given birth even to classical magnificence: ¥Qt hav-irtg been 
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a^t^me^, dmog #e gloom of Paganism, to worship the peity jiv. 
gropes,, (a practice comipoa to all nations), when their new religion^ 
required covered edifice*, they ingeniously projected to make them re- 
semble groves as nearly as the distance of architecture would permi t | ] 
at once indulging their old prejudices, and providing' for their present' 
conveniences, by a cool receptacle in a sultry climate. And with what 
art and success they executed the project, appears from hence : that no 
attentive observer ever viewed a regular avenue of well-grown trees in* 
termixing their branches overhead, but it presently put him in mind of 
the long visits through a Gothic cathedral; or ever entered one of the 
larger and more elegant, edifices of this kind, but it represented to hi* ( 
imagination an avenue of trees. And this alone is that which can bo 
truly called the Gothic style of architecture. . 

4 tJnder this idea of so extraordinary a species of architecture, all th$ 
irregular transgressions against art ; all the monstrous offences against 
nature disappear ; every thing has its reason-s-^every thing is in order, 
and an harmonious whole arises from the studious application of means 
proper and proportioned to the end. For could the arches be other*, 
vise thar* printed when the workman was to imitate that curve which, 
brandies makfi by their intersection with one another ? Qr could the 
column* be otherwise than split into distinct shafts, when they were to re- 
present, the stems of a groupe of trees? On the same principle was, 
formed die,, spreading ramification of the stone -work in phe windows ^ 
and the stained glass in the instersticcs, the one being tg represent die 
brancijei, and thkother the leaves of an opening grove $ and both con! 
jcurring tp preserve that gloomy light inspiring religious . horror. 
Lastly,, we ,*ee the, reason of their stupid aversion to apparent solidity 
in ,4fhese stupendous masses, deemed so absurd by men accustomed 
$o. the ajgaunt, as well as real strength of Grecian architecture, 
tf^cL it ibeeijjpnly a wanton exercise of the artist's skill to shew he 
fcoujfi ,givp f neat strength without the appearance pf any, we might 
jn^eed.admjre.his superior science, but we must needs condemn ny 
iU^j^dgjcnent. But when we consider, that this surprising lightness 
was necessary to complete the, execution of his idea of a rural place 
of v^orahip, one cannot suihciently admire the ingenuity of the cpn>» 
ttiyanpp. * 

, T&s too w$ account for the contrary qualities in what I call tlie 
Sa.# 9 3$ Aa chjtscture. 1 liese artists copied, as has been said, 
from the churches in the Holy Land, which were built on the mpdels of 
Grecian. architecture, but corrupted by prevailing barbarism; and still 
father, 4 c P r ^ ve d by a religious ifjea. The first places of Christiaji 
%orsh{£ were sepulchres, and subterraneous caverns, places of necea- 
e3ty,,lptw and heavy. When Christianity became tjie religion of the 
*»wa*e,, an^ sjumptuous temples .began |p b£ arefted, tlley yet, in regar4 
to fche ijr&t pious ages, preserved tjie massive style, which was made 
.&tiU .morej ycnerahle by the church of the Holy gepukhre: This, on, a 
double account jbeii^g more than ordinarily heavy, was for its superior 
*ariCtity generally imitated* 
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ta Sjcfi th^n>as 66tKfc Architecture. * : And ;( k worfd Be-^onJi* 
<$£&t to the warmest admirers of Jones- an£ Palladio to ftt&fiowfe4gf* 
if itas; its merit. They must at least confess it had a nobter fekmi 
Aough an humbler fortune than the Greek and Roman arckitecs. 
ttiie t BURLINGTON^ 
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PROGRESS OF NAVIGATION, 



IN SEVERAL ESSAYS. 
[ Continued from VoL I. Page 575. J 



j:: . «E$s^y IV. Voyages to Iceland, Greenland ,,7 

TT^AVING thus given a general view of the progress of toavigattotf, 
jjrjL we sna ll proceed to our main design to detail those partteulajp 
Voyages which remain on record, and to point out such parts of theii 
S.s nave tended to improve the art of navigation, and have rendered aHJ 
accession fo our geographic knowledge. 

** Vne of the earliest, of which a particular account ifr preserved? is 
Is one of the northern pirates (anno 861), called Nadodd, who was 
tjhrown by a storm on an {sland never before discovered, which on ae*- 
count of the snow that lay on the high mountains, he called Scbttte tk 
Snow land ; from the report he made, a Swede, by name Gnardk 
Suafarsson, who was settled in Denmark, undertook an expedition 
thither (864), and having sailed qu^te round it, named it Gardahdinf* 
Or Qardar's Island. Having wintered there, on his return he m&dfc 
such a good report, that another Swede, named Flocke, sailed 
to the same Island, and wintered there on the north side bf thfe 
Island, where he met with a great quantity of drift ice, on which ac- 
count he named it Iceland, a name it still bears. It is said these pee*- 
jpfe, who first discovered it, found, on landing, some Irish books, 
belU, and bishops* croziers j if so, some other adventurers must have 
been there before them. 

Oiir king Alfred was informed by one Qhthere, a man of some conv 
sequence;, from Norway, that he had proceeded due north from, 
hr. own country, and -sailed within three days as far north as* the 
whate Hunters go; then proceeded eastward for four days, and' thtfn 
by help of a northerly wind, he sailed due south for five days : from 
ims amount of His voyage we may judge, that he doubled the north 
ore, and entered the White Sea. Ohthere being * a contemporary 
LtH Alfred, points out nearly the rime of this Voyage. '< • 
Tht? people of antiquity made use of sails* bat seldom, am^ thfert 
only when tftc w\n& was lair^ if ^ was contrary, they were obli^ 
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tftfmake : ftn ft harhoor, or take to their oan : but the voyages .of 
tte3fo$m4as on the ocean, sufficiently indicate, that they knew kow; 
t*mei*&eif sails, eve* when they had only a sidewind. It does hoi 
a^&ar ;however,that this great art of setting the sails of a ship according 
tortteiwjnd; was generally known in those times; as, of such a* dS 
possess it, it was affirmed, that as soon as their vessels had their lading, 
they had only to set their sails, and set off directly* without troubling; 
themselves in the least from what quarter the wind blew. This pro** 
perty was attributed to the ship called the Drachc U&nant, and tp 
Prayer's ship the Skydblander, in the Edda, and in Torsten's Vikings 
sons Saga. It was supposed, that this was effected by sorcery ; though, 
in feet, it proceeded from nothing more than a certain degree of flcili 
and dexterity in setting and shifting the sails, founded on experience 
and mechanical science, This way of sailing with the wind half, or 
almost quite contrary, or, as it is called by the mariners, near th* 
.wind, is in reality one of the greatest and most ingenious inventions) 



'which the wind may blow, and which have been distinguished by pe-» 
culiar names ; and from which soever of these the wind blows, it is in 
^he; power of the mariner to avail himself of one and the same wind* 
&q carry him to twenty different points or quarters of the globe £ a0 
£h#t, the six points excepted which are on each side of the line of di? 
jrectioa in which the wind blows, he is able to sail with this wincj 
on any other course. 

>• In A« C 98a or 983, a new country was discovered, * One Erift 
Raude* or Redhead, bejng condemned to banishment for many mis* 
4ejn£anors> determined to make a. voyage of discoveries. Being inr 
iermed by one Gunbiorn that a large country was. situated west of 
Jccjand, he sailed thither, and entered a place now called Eric's 
£our|dr where he wintered, and next year made further discoveries 
along the coast, and returned in the third year to Iceland ; to the 
place he had discovered he gave the name of Greenland. From the 
jeport he gave of the place, several vessels with colonists embarked 
U> settle there. This is tne comnion account of the discovery and 
.settlement of Greenland, although" it is asserte4 {hat, Greenland was 
known, long before. 

. ^0 tnis ! dreary, cpuntry several voyages wer? made; fome with a 
*iew -of further discovery, others of settling. But a voyage made front 
Iceland demands particular attention. An Icelander, of the name of 
Herjolf, was accustomed, together with his son Biorn, to make, a trip 
every year to. different countries, for the sake of trading, About the 
year 1991? their ships were separated by a storm. Bioril being arrive^ 
at : fiorway, heard that his father Jierjolf was gone to Greenland 
Up?n this he resolved upon following his father thither ; but another 
storm drove him a great way to the south-west of his track, In con* 
sequence, ; of this, he descried a flat country, covered all over with thick 
Woods $ and just as h e set out on his. return, be discovered al * islanjj 
.likewjse^ jie n^de no stay at either of these places, but hastened as 
mucj* as.tjje wind .would aJlow him, to do, which hao! how fallen great* 
\tl ?7 a iwrttyreastf rlv course tp Greenland, fjere ^ event was n.$ 



made by man. As the mariner's 
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«ioncrkttovni/ttan Leif, th« sim of Eric Redhead, who h&d aji^ffc 
cftuite desire to acquire glory, like his father, by making 4iscQve,^« 
and founding colonies, fitted out a vessel, carrying thirty-fiv.a. Jfteja* 
and taking morn with him, set out for this newly-discovered co,un;tqf A 
Having set sail, the first land he saw was rocky and barren. Accor- 
dingly, he railed it Helleland, or Rockland. Upon this he canisktcj . 
3 low land, with a sandy bottom, which, however, was over-grown 
witk wtiod; on which account he named it Marklartd, or Woody land* 
TVo days after this he saw land again, and an island lying before \h$ 
ri»i«hftrii<4BSt«of it. Here was a river, up which they sailed. The 
bashes on the banks of it bore sweet berries; the temp<yraftrjfd ,of 
the sir was mild, the soil fertile, and die river well stored with fish* 
and particularly with very fine salmon. At last they came to a like, 
from which the river took its rise. Here they detexmiooi to pass the 
winter, which they accordingly did; and in the shortest winter day, 
taw the sun eight hours above the horizon*, this therefore supposes that 
the lotigest'day (exclusive of the dawn and twilight) most- have beep. 
»ittee& drains long. Hence again it fallows, that this place being in; 
tile qyth degree of north latitude, in a south-westerly direction- front * 
Q&Ojrecnlaad, must either be the river Gander, or the Bay of 
ploi£s, in .Newfoundland, or else some place on the northern coast trf 
the Gulf of 8t. ^Lawrence. Here they eredted several huts.; and they 
battda^ifcund in the (thickets a German of the na$ae of Tyrker, who 
had been missing, making himself very happy at having- found grapes* 
from -which he .told them, in his country they used to mal^e wine* i?eif 
having tasted them, from this circumstance, which appeared tP hipx 
vfery remarkable, called the country Winland dat Godf j i.,/. the,Qoa4 
Wine Country *. ' ' ' ?, . 

[To ie cqitimted^'] \ . , ., 



ON LONGEVITY, 



A VOLUME of Medical Enquiries and Observations^ lately pub- 
lished by Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, contains the following 
furious remarks pn the probable causes of Longevity'. 

An account of the state of the Body and Mind in old age $ with O&sin&ah. 
' tims on^its Diseases, and their Remedies. 

Most of the facts which I shall deliver upon this subject are th«°ftf* 
Suit pf observations made during the last five years, upon persarrt 6f 
J>oth sexes, who had passed the 8oth year of their lives, I intended f ttf 
g~ — rrg - ■ a 1 ... 

* It is true that grapes p-ow wild in Canada ; but, though they .are good tq,ea& 
yet nobody h« ever been able to make any tolerable wine of their juice. ' But whether 
these wild grape* are tor be toimd as far to the eastward as' NeWfontadfetlA, I Canned 
say. Tlx species- of., vines ;which^row in N0rth America, are caned by*i#w«u^ 
f Vittts-labruscO, -wilpiaa etarborei.^ 
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Save given a detail of their names— manner of Hf!^^0€elxp?tlOBlj-«Krl|^ 
other circumstances of each of ihem ; but, upon a review of my notes^ 
I 'found so great a sameness in the history of most of them, that I dU* 
pafred by detailing them, of answering the intention which I have pro- 
posed in the following essay. I shall, therefore, only deliver the frets 
and principles which are the result of enquiries and observations I have 
made upon this subject. 

T, l shall mention the circumstances which favour the attornment <rf 
longeyity. . J 

Ju* I shall mention the phenomena of body and mind which attend 
it: and* • 

I'll. I shall enumerate its peculiar diseases, and the remedies which 
are .most proper to remove, or moderate them. 

JL The circumstances which favour longevity, are, 

' 1. DESCENT FROM LONG-LIVED AKCESTORS. 

I Save not found a single instance of a person who has lived to be 
So years old* in whom this was not the case. In some instances, .1 
found the descent was only from one, but in general it was from botk- 
parents,. The knowledge of this fact may serve not only to assist in cal- 
culating what are called the chances of lives, but it may be made use- . 
ful to a. physician, He "may learn from it to cherish hopes of his 
patients in chronic, and in some acute diseases, in proportion to the 
capacity of life they have derived from their ancestors. 

■ 2. Tempirakce in Bating and Drinking. 
To this remark I found several exceptions. I met with one man 
of 84 years of age, who had been intemperate in eating ; and fb.Uf 
or five persons who had been intemperate in drinking ardent spirits. 
They had all been day-labourers, of had deferred drinking until they 
began to feel the languor of old age. — I did not meet with a single 
person who had 'not, fbr the last forty or fifty years of their lives, used 
tea, coffee, and bread and butter twice a day, as part of their diet. 
I am disposed to believe that those articles of diet do not materially 
affect the duration of the human life, although they evidently impair 
the strength of the system. The duration of life does not appear to 
depend so much upon the strength of the body, or upon the quantityof its 
excitability, as upon the exact accommodation of stimuli to each of them. 
A watch spring will last as long as an anchor, provided the forces which 
arecapibte of destroying botii are in an exact ratio to their strength. 
The use of tea and coffee in diet seems to be happily suited to thfe 
change which has taken place in the human body, by sedentary occu- 
pations, by which means less nourishments and stimulus are required than 
formerly *o support animal life. ♦ /! 

3. The Moderate Use of the Understanding. 

ft daylong teen an established truth, .that literary men , (other ccir* 
<um»iancps_beingr«ec|«al) are longer Iwrak than ocher people.-r^Rut ,k?is \ 
not uftcessary that the understanding should be employed uooh philosQ- 
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pWW *(#f*, |>«>d*ce thtf f iirfieftce, upgo lift* jM«»* 
jaiitk*. and religion, wfcch are the* /ofejcfft* olw&mm tf mtn.fif 
•all classes, impart a vigour to the understanding, -which, hy Jbeinf 
-eonveyed, to every part of the body, tends to produce feftkk |fWr lief 
life . > *.\ <t - 

4. EOT; ANTMTT'f OP TfiMPBlU ' ' " 

". » -r 

. The violent and irregular actions of the passions tend to wear away 
the springs of life. .-,.<- 
\ Persons who live upon annuities in Europe have been observed *o be 
longer lived in equal circumstances, than other people. This is J*roba> 
,Uyqcc3Honed by their being exempted by the certainty of their sub- 
sistence from those fears of want, which so frequently distract the 
minds, and thereby weaken the bodies of all people. Life-rents have 
been supposed to have the same influence in prolonging life. Perhaps 
the desire of life, in order to enjoy as long as possible that property, 
.which cannot be enjoyed a second time by a child or relation, m&y be 
another cause pf the longevity of persons who live upon certain income*. 
. It is a fact, that the desire of life is a very powerful stimulus in prolong- 
ing it* especially when that desire is supported by hope. This is ok- 
vious to. .physicians every day. — Despair of recovery is the begicHung 
*f death m all. diseases. 

But obvious and reasonable as the efFe&s of the equanimity of temper 
are upon human life, there are some exceptions in favour of passionate 
men and women having attained to a great age. The morbid stimulus 
of anger in these cases, was probably obviated by less degree*, or less 
.active exercises of the understanding, or by the defect or, wcakaes* of 
some of the other stimuli which kept up. the motion of life* 

5. Matrimony. 

In the course of myenquiries,! onlymet with one person beyontfSo years 
bf age who had never been married. I met with several women whe 
had bore from ten to twenty children, and suckled them alL I met 
with one woman a native of Hertfordshire in England, who is now ift 
the 1 ooth year of her age, who bore a child at 60, menstruated till 
80, and frequently suckled two of her children (though born in suc- 
cession to- each other) at the same time. She had passed the .gseatest 
part of her life over a washing- tub. 

6. I have not found sedentary employments to prevent long Ufe f 
where they are not accompanied by. intemperance in eating or dnnjdng, 
This observation is not confined to literary men, nor to womeja enly, 
In whom longevity without much exercise of body has been frequently 
observed. I met with one instance of a weaver ; a second of a silver- 
smith, and a third of a shoe-maker, among the number of old people, 
whose histories have suggested these observations. • 

7. I have not found that acute, nor that all chronic diseases shorten 
Jife. Dr. Franklin had two successive vomica* in his lungs .before he 
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WfiT'fbt&r yttfs t# fcgfe I inet with one man beyond 8&, %hVha4 , 
tarifatcrti most tiblent attack of the yellow fever ; a second, who had 
kfti Several of his bones fractured by falls and in frays, and many who 
fcdd* frequently been affected by intermittents. f met with one man of 
86, who had all his life been subject to syncope : another who had 
been for tfty years occasionally affected by a cough f ; and two in* 
stances of men who had been affected for forty years with obstinate 
btifti-acfeff?. I met with only one person beyond 80 who had ever 
been affected by a disorder in the stomach: and in him it rose from art 
Decisional' rupture. Mr. John Scrangeways Hutton, of Philadelphia, 
who died last year in the 100th year of his age, informed me that ho 
never had puked in his life* This circumstance is the more re- 
markable as he passed several years at sea when a young man 4. 
These facts may serve to extend our ideas of the importance of a 
healthful state of the stomach in the animal ceconomy, and there* 
by to add to our knowledge in the prognosis of diseases, and in the 
thaoces of human life. 

I have not found the loss of teeth to affect the duration of human 
life *0 much as might be expected. . Edward Drinker, who lived t6 
be 103 years old, lost his teeth 30 years before he died, from draw* 
feg the hot smoke of tobacco into his mbuth through a short pipe. 

9. I have not observed baldness, or grey hairs, occurring in earl* 
or middle life, to prevent old age. In one of the histories furnished 
me by Le Sayre, I find an account of a man of 80, whose hair be- 
gan to assume a silver colour when he was only eleven years of age. 
I shall conclude this head by the following remark— 
Notwithstanding there appears in the human body a certain capacity 



* Dr, Franklin, who died in his 84th year, was descended from long-lived parents. 
His father died at 89, and his mother at 87. His father had seventeen children by 
two wives. The doctor informed me that once he sat down as otic of eleven adult 
Ions and daughters at his father's table. In an excursion lie once nude to that part of 
Inland from which his family migrated to America, he discovered in a g'ave-yard, 
tbetoinb-sbones of several persons of his name, who had lived to be very old. These 
ferieaa he supposed to have been his ancestors. 

f This man's only remedy for his cough was the fine powder of dry Indian turnip 
and honey. 

I Dr. Thiery says, he did not find the itch, or slight degrees of the leprosy, to 
^revitH longevity. Observations de Physique, et de Medicine iaitts en dirferens lieux 
dc L'Espagne. Vol. II. page 171. 

The venerable old man, whose history first suggested this remark, was born in 
New York in the year 1684.— His ^rand-father lived to be 101, but was urable to 
walk for thirty years before he died, from an excessive quantity of fat. His mother 
died at 91. His constant drink was water, beer, and cyder. He had a fixed dislike 
tptpkritftof all kinds. His appetite was good, and he ate plentifully during the lasf 
years ?f hisjufe. He seldom drack any thing between his meals. He was intoxicated 
but twice in his life, and that was when a boy, and at sea, where he remembered per- 
fectly ro.have celebrated by a feu-de joye the birth-day of queen Anne. He was for.* 
rotrly afflicted with the hcad-ach, and giddiness, but never had a fever, except fiortff 
the small -pox in the course of his life. His pulse was slow but regular. He had Wren 
twice married. By the first wile he had ei^ht, and by his second seventeen- children* 
One of thttn lived to be years of age. He was about five feet nine inches in height; 
of a slender make, and carried an erect head to the la*fr year of his life. 

Vol. II. F 
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oblong life, which sceriis to dispose' it to preserve its* existence Jft tfrerf 
Situation : yet this capacity docs not always protect it from premature 
destruction ; for among the old people whom I examined, I scarcely 
jnet with one who had not lost brothers or sisters, in earlier or middle 
life, and who were born under circumstances equally favourable to 
longevity with themselves. 



THOUGHTS ON THE NEW- YE Alt j 

AND ON THE 

VICISSITUDES OF LIFE. 



IN A VISION, 



TH£ close of the old and commencement of the New Year, X 
season, in which most people unbend their minds from a se- 
vere attention to their several employments and professions, anti in- 
dulge themselves in social enjoyment and festivity. And this' gratifi- 
cation, when conducted with proper decorum and regularity, is 
_ Neither irrational nor unmanly. It must, however, be allowed highly 
reasonable to preserve our cheerfulness under proper restraints, by 
mingling with it serious reflections on the uncertainty of earthly en- 
joyments, and the frailty of human nature. To those who are disposed 
to pursue such reflections, the following vision will, perhaps, not be 
disagreeable. ' 

Methought I was traversing an opulent city. On all sides mifth 
and gaiety seemed to reign. I soon caught the general joy, arid wan- 
dered with pleasure and delight from one circle to another; and being: 
- desirous to know the cause of all this apparent satisfaction, was in- 
formed by one whom I asked, that it was the commencement of a 
New Year, which it was customary to usher in with such demonstra- 
tions of joy. 

Having for some time wandered in this pleasing crowd, I at length 
arrived at a private walk, where every one I met carried in his ap- 
pearance something which commanded respect. I had rtot gone far 
before I was accosted by a venerable personage. " My son," tfays 

. ht f " your cheerful countenance discovers the gladness of your heart ; 
and I am at no loss to guess the cause." I replied, " Venerable 
{ather, yoti are not deceived ; and my disposition must be unfriendly 
indeed, could I observe, so much cheerfulness among my feliow-crea- 
tures without partaking of their happiness." He replied, u Vour'rea- 

. §oning is just ; nor would 1 attempt to. deprive you of your present 
satisfaction. My name is Experience, and this walk Contemplation. 
Jjf'you will resign yourself to my guidance, I wttl teach you prdberly 
to weigh terrestrial happiness." I readily accepted his offer, allured 
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k& JkuAWft abilities of my guide, and .was conduced by him to the 
>£C>;,J k&d just left ; but there I beheld the scene very much changed. 

J .now perceived scattered among the cheerful and the gay, many 
mplajicholy and dejected persons, on whose, faces meagre want, keen 
.i-jeiqqrse, and lively sorrow, were strongly painted. I was struck with 
these spectacles of grief, and turning to my guide, said, " Sir, I ha£ 
much rather have continued in my error, it it be one, than be con* 
vinced of a truth, which I am afraid will yield me very little satisfac- 
tion.' ' The sage smiling, said, " It is the common folly of your age 
to chuse the pleasant, though it be the wrong way ; but it is the part 
of Experience to inform you, that truth is worth the purchase, though 
it seems unpleasant. « Know then," continues he, " the present sceap 
is not designed to hurt but to benefit you ; attend and be wise." 

" Behold, scattered up and down among the busy multitudes, many 
of the very people who before appeared so gay £nd pleasant ; the year 
which they ushered in with all the demonstration of joy, is not yet con- 
cluded ; notwithstanding, behold yonder man, who at the commence- 
ment of the year was opulent and wealthy, now pale and thoughtful, 
and carrying all the appearance of the deepest distress, That wealth, 
which before created his cheerfulness now occasions his pain; His for- 
tune was then great, and he unwary ; he ventured bis all upon a die 
that deceived him ; this made him the miserable wretch he now ap- 
pears. - 

** On .the other side observe a female mourner, .seeking some unfre* 
quented solitude, where she may breathe out her complaints. The'Ee- 
ffinning of the year made her a happy bride ; the middle of it make* 
Jier- a disconsolate widow. "But, continues my instructor, J shqqjd 
rend your heart with pity, was I; to point out all that variety of distress 
which death produces inthe w0rld; the unavailing cries of ljelpiesa 
orphans, the melting griefs of tender widows, the groans of parent^, 
and the sighs, of friends ; and yet, though these are great and heavy, 
and sufficient to excite every tender sentiment in nature, these are not 
all the inlets to unhappiness, an instance of which you see in yonder 
frantic madman. He was lately raised to the utmost height of joy, bjr 
a, sudden and unexpected affluence of fortune ; the weak powers of rea- 
son could not support the strong impression it made upon him, and ho 
is now an object of pity and horror to all that see him. Behold, on the 
other hanfl, that man walking pensive and alone — on every feature the 
strong lineaments of horror and despair are painted," •* Alas !" cry'4 
J, that very man I saw a while ago, one of the most gay and joy oils 
creatures in the whole company !" (< Ah!** replies my monitory *« to 
that height of mirth and gaiety he owes his present misery. He 
then lived in riot and profusion, has now consumed his fortune, an4 
;s this moment agitated with the most distressing doqbt§, whether hq 
should employ his pistol to extort his neighbour** property, or to fmi&J\ 
his own miserable life." if Alas !" J cried, *' I can bear no more, 
If these be the prospects you entertain me with> let me look only on 
$ e joyous throng, and conceal those miserable objects fxsomjtoy view*" 
^ >fc^ken yOHtfi }" replies my jjuide, are you, nQt yet made send* 
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ble of your error ? learn from this picture of human life, to consider it 
as a chequered state. Let not the ideas you form of future prosperity 
and success at your entrance on life, be too sanguine or elevated- 
Learn to enjoy the present without any anxious disquietude about the 
future; and take care that you do not bring yourself into the number 
of the wretched by your own folly and imprudence. And when adver- 
sity lays her iron hand upon you, learn to bear it with a calm, com- 
posure and serenity of mind. Enjoy the pleasures of social life, and 
friendly intercourse with the deserving and experienced. Let us corii'- 
passioaate and pity the distressed and afflictea ; and endeavour to e±- 
tract all the advantages you can, both from the joyous and grievous 
Occurrences of life." Having thus spoken, tne form vanished, the 
Pjrospect was no more, and I found myself encircled in the shades cif 
mght. 1 

January 2, 1 7 94. 
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— TflTE gives his mite tp the relief of poverty. Joy enlivens M| 
' JtiL countenance, and pleasure sparkles in his eye. He can lay 
Ms hand upon his heart, and say, " I have done a good thing." But 
who can do justice to his feelings? None but those whose lips the God 
of Israel hath touched with sacred fire ! None but those whose pens ar£ 
guided by the inspiration of the Almighty ; And though at this mo- 
ment my heart expands with the delightful sensation, I am totally un- 
able tp express it. Most devoutly do I thank thee, O Lord, that thot$ 
hast given me feeljng. The sensation, indeed, is sometimes painfull 
but the intellectual pain far excels the most delightful sensual pleasure. 
Ye kings and princes of the earth, possess in peace your envied gran- 
deur! Lc$ the epicure gratify his palate; let the miser hoard his gold 
ih peace. Pear Sensibility ! do thou but spread thy benign influence 
oyer my soul, and I am sure I shall be happy. 

"He held out his hat. " Pity me," said he, but turned away hip 
face, to hide his blushing countenance, an4 the tear which stole down 
his cheek. ' I saw it though ; and that little tear, with a force as 
powerful as the inundations of the Nile, brok;e through all the bounds 
of cautious prudence. Had the wealth of the Indies been in my poc~' 
ket, I could not but have given it. I gave all 1 had. He cast his 
glistening eyes upon me. " You have saved a family: may God blc^s 
you 1" Wjjh my then sensations I could have been happy through eter- 
nity. At that instant I could have wished all the wheels of Nature tip 
have stopped. 
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ON THE 

SACRED CHARACTERS OF KINGS* 



FROM MANUSCRIPTS, 



IN the $irst Book of Kings, the Children of Israel demand a king 
to judge them: In the same book it is said, that Samuel exercised 
tJu oifice of a judge in the city of Israel. . Aristotle affirms, that the 
King is the chief of the war, the judge of differences, and the mast** 
*f Divine Ceremonies. Joscphus relates, that when Philip, brother 
to Herod Antipater, went through the country, he caused his judg* 
ment-seat to be carried after him, in order to administer justice to the 
first who should demand it. Octavius Augustus very frequently gave 
judgment in the night and in his bed, ana often rose to go to the tri- 
bunal. 

God speaking by the mouth of his prophet, said *' that kings were 
gods, and forbids the offending them, because they are sacred." God 
promised Abraham, as a farther blessing, to establish him above all na- 
tions, and that kings should descend from him, which gives sufficient- 
ly to understand the grandeur of the royal dignity, and to convince all 
those of blasphemy who look upon it as not more perfect than the con-i 
dition of the subject. It is God which institutes princes, and crowns 
kings. The same Royal Prophet says, that on no pretext whatever 
sha}l any. man lay his hands on^ the Load's anointed. For at that time, 
when to save his life, he was obitged; to defend himself against King 
Saul; and at another tune when he came with Abisai to the King's 
camp, whom he found asleep in his tent ; Abisai said to David, God 
has given thee thy enemy into thy hands, I will pierce him with my 
launce to the ground, and shall not need to repeat it a second time : 
David answered, do not kill him ; the man who shall extend his hand 
on the Lord's anointed shall not be deeme guiltless-—" For Divine 
Wisdom has declared, thou shalt not lay hands on my anointed." The 
Sovereign Prince, after God, knows none so mighty as himself. The, 
magistrate in the same manner holds his power of the Sovereign Prince, 
and remains always subject to him and his laws. The inferior subjects 
know likewise, that after God they place their king as chief, his laws 
and Jus magistrates, each in their proper place, and are bound to obey 
him, though his commands should even be against public utility, and 
against civil justice; provided there be nothing against the law of God, 
and that of nature. The respect due to the characters of kings has been' 
practised from the earliest age — for, 4s Cyrus King of Persia had taken 
the City of Sardis; and that Croesus, in his flight from the fury of the 
conquero s, concealed himself (with a friend who was born dumb) in a 
retired place in his palace ; where being found by a Persian soldier, he. 
ran a great risk of his life, by the sword already raised against him: 
God then made use of a miracle, by loosening the tongue of the dumb 
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man, who cried out as loud as possible, " Soldier, do not kill King 
Croesus !" To this voice the mdper obeyed, rendering att hotioui* to 
Croesus — and aecoi4inff to the rights of war, he led him a prisoner to 
Cyrus* The ancient Scythians, m order to shew the greatness of their 
jgrief for the- death of their princes, shaved their heads, cut off 5 the* tip 
of their ears, and slashed their arrns, their forehead, and their nose ; in 
a word, gave themselves up to every excess of grief and inournifrg^ : 
They sacrificed, at the funerals of their kings, pages and hones in great 
fcuiribers, and two of his favourite women. Ainang the'LscedeiribrlikiB 
fchere was a law which ordained, that five of the nearest relations tyf 
those who had been convicted of a conspiracy against their king, should 
be put to death. ; 

• Nimrod had his residence with his people, in the land of the Chat* 
deans, and was their first king, and beg^n to extend his limits by force 
on his neighbours, by sending colonies to establish other kingdoms. 
Scipio Africanus having been surrounded by thieves and pirates in* his 
country house, far removed from the city, displayed so noble a majes-. 
ty in defending himself, that they threw down their arms, assuring- hirti 
they were only- come there with an intent to guard and to* obey Kim. 
Princes ought to shine in virtue and good morals more than others ; far. 
which reason the Persians were accustomed to carry (ire before their 
Jungs, and to cause it to be extinguished through the whole country 
after their death. The Romans placed fire before the .throne of their 
emperors. i 

Sang Darius having ordered all the governors of provinces sjibje& to 
him to appear before him, asked them among other things, whether 
the taxes and tributes were not very high? They answered the JCjng, that 
they were moderate : He then gave orders that only one half should be 
levied. Osyris had for his motto a sceptre* on tie top of which x&$ 

f laced an eye, designing the wisdom that ought to guide a king, H 
elonging to one who wanders or goes astray to be the leader ot '-ether* $ 
nor one that knows nothing to pre tend to teach ; nor one that will notobqy 
reason to command. Where is the prince who will not rejoice, when 
he shall hear that MenancV , King of the Boeotians, was so well beloved 
by his subjects, for his justice and his virtue, that after his death th$ 
cities were, in great debate who should have the honour of his baryin£-i 
place * In order to appease them it was ordained, that each city shoulo} 
ere& a tornb to his memory. 

Who will not be moved for love of Trajan, emperor of the Romans, 
Rearing or reading his praise ? for Pliny, after raising him to th£ hqa-r 
yens, concludes in this manner— r-« that the greatest happiness to the. em-r 4 
pire would be, that the gods would take example by the life of Trajan.'* 
Who would not envy the glory of Agesilaus, when he was condemned to 
a penalty by the Ephores, for having gained the love ana! a#e&ion of his 
fellow citizens i" 

35emetrius advised King Ptolemy tp purchase and read such boots, a* 
treated on the government of kingdoms ; for what the minions of a Cottft 
{iare not say to their prince wiil be found in these books, 

* Ageski&s, King of the^I^cedcaiqni^as, being interrogated by a c ^ Cjt 
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fier liqV a prinCe* might reign with safety, and whhoot 1 guard For th* 
Surety of has person, wisely answered, " Let him command Ms subjects 
as a good father does his children." Antiochus, stffnamed the Great, 
being out a hunting, pursued his game with such eagerness that he wan*' 
dered away from his courtiers ana domestics, and was Constrained tO 
jpass.tke night in a poor peasant's hut, whom he asked at supper, " in.whafc 
estee,ra the >ing was held in his village f " who answered, " cmr kirtg ha« 
btit one feuit, which is his extravagant love for the chace ; and his fsM 
vourites abuse the confidence of their master to the tery great oppress 
sion of the subject." The King, hearing this, went to his humble cdtich, 
determined the next day to reprimand his favourites, who had nevelf 
told him the truth in the manner this poor man had done. TheoponV 
being interrogated, in what manner a king might safely preserve 
kingdom, replied, " In giving full liberty to Sis friends to' tell 
the truth without disguise, and in employing his power for preserving 
jus subjects from oppression/* 

Philip, King of Macedon, at 6ne time desirous to encamp in an agree- 
able ana advantageous spot for his army, "was told it was not a convex 
uicnt place for obtaining forage for the cavalry and beasts of burtheM 
&e replied, " the life of a king % is very grievous indeed, since beside* the 
care of his soldiers, he must consult the lives of horses and males.'* A 
Lacedemonian was of opinion, that the only advantage a king had over 
other men was, that no one had so much power of doing good tO0thett« 
A petty King of Greece could not suffer any one in his preseuce to call 
the Sophy of Persia the Great King; " why," said he, " shoald he be 
greater than I, without he is bettcp-and more righteous V* 

Alphonsua, King of Arragon, used to say, " that the word of Si king 
ought to be as, sacred as the oach of a private man : he said also, that an 
ignorant prince is a crowned ass.* A poor feliow passing too suddenly 
by the same Alphonsus with some brancnes of a tree, one of them hap- 
pened, from its elasticity, to touch the king in the eye, which immedi- 
ately swelled. As every one of his courtiers seemed to share in the pain 
he.must /eel in so tender a part ; " what 1 feel," said he, is €f not half so 
sensible'to me as the torment and fear of the poor man who has hurt me." 
They made this prince take notice, that he ought to have more consider 
oration for his safety, than to walk in a public manner without his guards ; 
heanswered, " What has a king to fear who does all the good in his power 
to his subjects ?" One day he beheld a galley full of soldiers and sailors 
on the. point of perishing, and ordered immediate assistance to be give» 
them: his orders not being obeyed, on account of the danger, he rushed 
forward to assist them himself — His favourites interposed, representing 
to hk Majesty the great risk he ran of his life ; " I had much rather," an- 
swered he* " be a companion than a spectator in die death of my soldiers*" 
AlpJiQasasa, King of Spain, told those who remonstrated that die sim- 
plicity of his clothes put him too much on a level with his subjects, " I had 
r^t3^er4that my virtues should distinguish me from my subjects, than the 
diadem or the purple." King Louis the Xllth bore so great a love to his 
people, that he neglected many certain conquests, rather than tax hta 
' s^jcfts* (or. the support of the. war, saying, that a good shepherd cannot 
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fijttcithij- flock too much. The Cardinal dp Rhodes* lagMp.pfcftte 
cpurt of Peter the IVth, King of Arragon, in order- to<conq|ier ni&ftfc-. 
stinacy in regard to the composition in favour of the King* , of M&Wh 
qua, remonstrated, that his Majesty ought to do something , for the^fe*. 
ot the Pope, to whom he was indebted for the kingdom of Sardinia, 
Tne King answered him in this manner, " It is true, the Pope ha$ toftda, 
me a present of it in parliament, but the King, my father, gained it sq^e 
time before by the point of his sword." Henry the IVth of Franc?, d^ 
ring the wars of the confederacy, was always more elevated in spirit? 
before the battle, than after a victory, saying to those who seemed saj-.. 
prized thereat, " I cannot rejoice at an advantage I gain by thesUugh^s 
of my subjects; the loss of their blood seem to fade my laurels." TJ*« 
Duke of Savoy coming to France on a visit to Henry the Great,, w## 
much surprized at seeing the opulence of that country ; one day the 
Duke asked him what revenue he drew from his kingdom : " What I 
please," answered the King ; but the Duke pressing him still farther tq 
explain himself, he replied, *» I must repeat what I have said before* 
whatever I please, for as long as I enjoy the love of my people, they; 
will refuse me nothing I shall ask." 

Cosmo, Duke of Florence, before his perfect reconciliation witK, 
King Alphonsus, sent him in a present the history of Titus Livius, 
richly bound. His physicians cautioned him not to touch the book, 
for fear as coming from an enemy, it might , be poisoned. The kjng, 
without regarding their advice, told them in turning over the leaves, , 
€€ It becomes a great soul to shake off such vain terrors : Don't you 
know, that Heaven guards in a peculiar manner the lives of kings,, aud 
that their fate does not depend on the caprice of mortal men." 

ON KEEPING A SECRET. 



And let not wine nor anger wrest 
Th* entrusted secret from your breast. 

Francis's Hc«ac*v ' 



THE art of keeping a secret is a very necessary virtue in a man, for 
which reason the Ancients painted in their ensigns the figure of a 
Minautour to signify, (as it was related of that monster who was con- 
cealed in a very decent and retired labyrinth) that in the same manner, 
the counsel of a great man (principally a secretary of state, and a chief 
of an army) ought to be held the most sacred possible, and not with- 
out a reason, since the best schemes are put m execution before the 
enemy can get intelligence of them — Should they be discovered before 
execution, other projects must be embraced; for they become mbre 
dangerous to the authors, than to the persons, they were intended 
against. — There is nothing more rude and uncivil in any man, than to 
de$ire to know the secrets of anothe r ; if we are desirbus t ^ keep them, 
it requires our utmost care so to do — If he comes with a design to be- 
tray us, it is downright treachery — we ought to be as much on our 
guard against a man, who demands our secret, as against a highway* 
robber who demands our money. 
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, * AiMflftfhttar the <5reat was asked by his son, «* at what hour #e camp 
w^d; freak up ?" " Are you afraid/' replied the father, " that you" 
wftllbethe only one who will not hear the trumpet." The king Lysi- 
mscfaw asked Philippide, " what he wished to have communicated to 
him «« what your Majesty pleases," answered he, " provided the/ 
afl? no" secrets." 

According to the accounts of Suetonius, Julius Caesar never said, to- 
morrow we shall do this, or to-day we shall do that ; but only this, at 
this present hour, we shall do so and so ; to-morrow we shall see what 
is to be done : John Duke of Marlborough in the wars of Queen Anne f * 
perfectly imitated this example — the French could never get intelli-r 

fence of his measures till after the execution. Ceeilius Metellas,* . 
eing asked by one of his captains, " At what time he would offer bit- 
tie to the enemy ?" answered, t€ If I imagined that my shirt knew 
the least of my thoughts, I would burn it on the instant, and never 
wfear another." Queen Olympius writing to her son Alexander, re- 
proached him, that he had not discretion sufficient in the distribution of 
his Sboralities ; but, because Ephestion, his favourite, was present; at 
the reading this letter, and that the secret was of consequence, Alexan- 
der, without enjoining htm to secresy by word of mouth, made a motion . 
of touching his lips with the royal seal. — A favourite courtier bsing " 
urged by his Prince, to know " what he stood in need of?" answered, 
" ef every thing, except the knowledge of your secret thoughts." A 
Spaniard was desired by an absent friend, faithfully to keep a secret he 
had entrusted to him ; he answered, " I never knew your secret ; if you 
have imparted any to me, I have certainly returned it to you, by re- 
membering it no longer"— When our friends are desirous of making us 
the confidants of their secret thoughts, we ought to receive them, and 
be faithful to the last. A man desirous of prying into the secrets of 
others, is generally vain, and a fool. He will often despise men of 
eminence and learning, because he beholds them in a situation far 
above his : therefore, Sophocles has judiciously remarked, do not be 
curious, and talk too much — for cars always open to the secrets of others, 
luve also mouths ready to divulge them. 



GENEROUS SENTIMENTS. 



FERpINAND, the father of Alphonsus, drawing near his end, en- 
treated this his eldest son, heir of his crown, to allow his youngest 
Joun. to enjoy the kingdom of Castile : " My father," answered Al- 
phonsus, the glory of obeying you, will be always more dear to me, 
than my rights of eldership : should you even judge, that my brother 
would ml your -place better than me, I consent you give him all your 
possessions— I shall obey your orders, as I would these from Gocl him-., 
hiinselfi" . Peter, Count of Savoy, presenting himself before the Empe- 
ror Otho, to be invested in the possession of a certain kingdom he had 
gaine*! by his valour, was half covered on the right side with embroi- 
dery ani jewels, and with shining armour on the left. Tfce Emperor. 

Vol. ii; - * - g • . . 
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Ifirpnzed to see him so oddly accoutred, asked him the reason I* — ^'it is in 
order to shew your Majesty/* said he, " that on one side I am come to' 
pay you my respects as a courtier, and on the other, to defend myself 
against all those, who shall attempt to deprive me of what I have con- 
quered by force of arms." Roger, Count of Pallant, made an oifex to 
' King Alphonsus, of killing with his own hand the King of Castile his* 
en any ; " never think of such a horrid action," replied the generous Al- 
phonsus ; "I would never consent to it, were it even to give jne;. the 
sovereignty of the whole world." Laurent, Prince Palatine* asked 
Emperor Sigismond, " Why, instead of putting to death the eneuiies 
he had conquered in battle, he received them among the number of his 
Friends, and heaped uncommon favours on them ?" " Those that are 
dead," replied the emperor, " can do no farther harm, and as to tlje 
liying, you are much in the right to say, that they ought to be killed 
also— -I am doing of it as fast as I am able* for I no sooner receive 
into favour any of these, than I kill the enemy within them, and there 
immediately springs up a friend in the place." Christina Queen of 
Sweden wrote to the King of Poland, alter he had raised the sieje/of 
Vienna, capital of Austria, invested by the Turks, to express her sen- 
timents on an action of that noble importance. " I do not envy*' (said 
she) " your Majesty's kingdom, nor your riches, nor the spoil you have 
gained, I envy alone the fatigues and the perils your Majesty has un- 
dergone ; I envy you the title of Deliverer of Christendom, the plea- 
sure of giving life and liberty to so many friends and enemies.** - : 



ANECDOTES 

OF THE 

LATE HUGH KELLY. 



( Continued from Vol. L Page 57 1.^ 

ABOUT the period of his publishing, " The Bablers" and " Loui- 
sa Miidmay," he added to his income by becoming the Editor 
of the Public Ledger, an oifice which he was very well fitted for, and 
which circumstances rendered more so. 

As it is one of the uses of biography, to connect as much of. the 
customs and manners of the times as properly belongs to it, we must 
: ioform many of our readers, that at this period (1765) there were but 
.four. Morning Papers published in London, and that, as private scandal 
and self-importance had not as yet flowed in upon the public, sonje of 
the columns of those papers were filled with extracts from our hest'ino- 
dern publications — sketches from history — theatrical criticisms— jijoral 
or tumorous essays — poetry, &c. It was the first qualification, .of an 
Editor then to be able to execute this business in a creditable fanner, 
in which he was occasionally assisted by the voluntary contributions of 
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a. Thornton, a Footc, a Ganick, a Smart, a Colman, a Goldsmith, 
&c. &c: -names that will be as long remembered for the intrinsic 
vahte of their pens, as they must be regretted by a comparison with 
their successors. 

Kelly being thus situated in regard to settled work, did not stop here 
—the activity of his mind induced him to search for other objects for 
his £erv, and the stage, the early mistress of his imagination, soon pre- 
sented oiie. 

If was now some years since Churchill had published his « 
cjad;" and the well-known success of that poem, with the early fame 
that it established for him, spurred our author's genius to an imitation $ 
he] therefore, in the winter of 1766, produced a poem called *« Thespis; 
or, A Critical Examination into the Merits of all the principal perform- 
efs belonging to Drury-Lane Theatre.' * 

When this poem was first announced by advertisement, the perfor- 
mers, who had scarcely recovered from the lash of Churchill's pen, were 
on the tip-toe for its publication ; but no sooner did it appear, than the 
aggrieved of DruTy-lane Green-Room were instantly up in arms ; the 
men talked of little less than " swords, pistols, and a saw-pit" — whilst 
some of the ladies said, " they could not appear before the eyes of the 
public, thus shorn of their usual attractions." 

Tiie late Mrs. Clive and Mrs. Barry (now Mrs. Crawford) wera 
both best heard on this occasion — their merits were most wantonly de- 
graded. Barry had been charged with " cramming his moon-eyed 
ideot on the town," whilst poor Mrs. Clive 's person and temper were 
so coarsely caricatured, that the public were unanimous in their dis- 
approbation. Kelly himself soon became sensible of his fault, and pub* 
licly atoned for it in his second edition of the same poem, in the fol«« 
lowing manner :— 

" And here, all-burning with ingenuous shame, 
The bard his recent virulence must name, 
When with a ruffian cruelty he flew 
To rake up private characters to view, 
And, dead to candour, quite forgot to spare 
The helpless woman in the wounded player, 
Here then, as odious utterly to light, 
He damns the passage to eternal night; 
Fromev'ry hreast entreats it may be thrown, 
To sting with ceaseless justice in his own." 

This recantation, we believe, pacified Mrs Clive ; and as the of- 
fence to Mrs. Barry was not near so strong, she was so softened by a 
personal apology, that she some time after appeared in a principal 
character of our Author's first comedy, €t False Delicacy." 

But though the ladies were thus appeased, some from apologies and 
recantations, and some from the prudential fear, ** that stirring our 
Author's resentment might make it worse" — the gentlemen were not 
so easily pacified. Some expressed their resentment generally, but one 
comedian felt himself so severely and personally ill-treated, that ho 
publicly denounced the Author in the Qreen-B.oom ; and said, " if 
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e£erjb£,.daje4 to subscribe his name to his poejife ,$ey two. $iqsJ4/8Gt 
live.* Hay afterwards in the same planet." , ,;,-,•_» -IT ** 

V Kelly, however, elated with the success and profits of hi? first p.oejfij 
.8fki instantly down to his. second, " On the Merits of the principal^er-- 
formers belonging to Covent Garden Theatre ;" and as he was ag^i&ftf 
nprvv to say who he was, publicly put his name to it, declaring -ftiro 1 
$eif,,at the same time, to be Author of the first. , : <? .. ; 

The. veil now removed, the praise and censure of the poem b$a$tie' 
more universal ; — some crying it up for its energy and critical diseri* 
jnination— others arraigning it for its boldness and calumny. In? t^iis 
itiixture of opinions, the good-natured friends of the enraged ComecHait 
elf Drurv-Lane did not forget his former threats. They not pnly re>? 
irunded him of them> but egged him on as the champion of their caused 
to call the delinquent poet to an account. The comedian agreed in th#' 
necessity of it, and said, " it should be done." Some time, however 
elapsed in a state of uncertainty, when, one morning coming into the 
Green-koom with rather an uncommonly brisk and satisfied air, he ex- 
claimed, t( Well, 'tis all over — 'tis all settled." " Aye," exclaimed 
his brother performers — '* What — have you killed, or maimed- the 
r — 1 . ? " " No, no," says the more philosophic comedian, <f what 1 
meaii hy settled is, that—that — upon a consultation with Mr. Garrick, 
he— he — (hesitating)— said it was better to let it alone," 

Garrick, in considering his own interest, independent of his friend's 
fionoui, no doubt acted right in the advice, as on one side he ro^got 
have lost a comedian not so easily replaced, and on the other, a rising 
flatterer of his merits ; for Kelly took care (and no doubt was actuatc4 
by his feelings) to speak of Garrick in the following strains of paaev. 
gyrick ' 

" Long in the annals of Theatric fame • . .-. 

Has truth grae'd Garrick with a foremost name j , 

Long in a wide diversity of parts, 

AUew'd his double empire o'er our hearts, j 

Either in mirth to laugh us to excess, 

Or where he weeps, to load us with distress. , 

Nor is it strange, that ev*n in partial days 

He gains so high an eminence of praise, 

When his united requisites are more 

Than ever center' d in one mind before." 

Mr. Garrick's opinion, though decisive behind the curtain, could 
not prevent the whisper and out-door talk of the performers, They 
animadverted on it in their own way, and as pile anecdote in these 
cases generally Begets another, this was contrasted by the conduct of 
Mat. Clarke (late a performer of Covent- Garden Theatre) to Chur- 
chill, a little after the publication of " The Rosciad." The circum- 
stances were as follow : — 

Churchill supping one night at the Rose Tavern, Bridges-street, iii 
a mixed company, found himself at a late hour, which he was always 
partial to, sitting down to an entremets between supper and breakfast 
with Clarice, and another performer of Covcnt-Garden Theatre, whert 
the latter rather imprudently was complaining c-f the hardships' whit4 
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*flihe *f ljfis brethren wer* suffering uinder the fash of Ac ^oefs pen.— j 
* c They deserve it," says Clarke; " why do they suffer it V 9 *• Ana 
pjr^,' Mr. : Clarke/' says Churchill, looking him full in the face, 
" whAt would you do in such a case?" «' Cut your throat in the 
fcfcurtk," was the answer. *f Aye !" says Churchill, snatching up * 
fetlife <a«d fork which lay upon the table—" Aye!" says Clarke (do- 
ing the same), " and as I see you are determined to have a trial of 
flkitt wow, you take the end of that cloth, and Til take the other, land 
letVsee which is the best man." 

' Clarke's manly manner of announcing himself, and the character he 
had of being as good as his word in all those cases, made our poet 
paiuse for some moments, when laying down the knife and fork, and 
.stretching his hand across the table, *' Clarke," says he, '* 1 believe, 
you to be a very honest fellow ; I had no right to put such a question 
to you, and! ask your pardon." 

•The reconciliation on the part of Clarke was instantly accepted of^ 
and they spent the remainder of the night In great harmony, 

Previous to Kelly's publication of the second part of Thespis, vis; 
** Strictures on the principal Performers belonging ' to Cdvent-Gar deli 
theatre," the theatrical part of the public, as well as the performers 
themselves, were not a little anxious to know who he praised, or who: 
abused. In t)us state of suspence, and on the evening previous td pub- 
licatidn, the publisher happened to drop in at the public room Queen'i 
Arms, St. Paul's Church- yard, where the booksellers, the tvirs, th£ 
neighbouring tradesmen, and others, used generally to assemble. U^oti 
nis entrance the company one and all exclaimed, " Well, what savi 
Thespis in his second part?" " Why, hot so severe, I think," says the 4 
publisher, " as the first, except in the case of poor Ross, which I'M 
really sorry for." " Aye, of Ross!" they replied, *' what does he say 
of Ross ? do recollect." Qh this the publisher pulled out a proof sheet, 
which he happened to have in his pocket, and read as follows : 

ic Ross, of various requisites possess'd, 

To grow to forcer —to rush upon the breast; 

Tho' with a person finely form -d to please, 

He boasts each charm of elegance and ease, 

And joins a voice as musically clear, 

As ever pour'd, perhaps, upon the ear; 

Yet oft, through monftrous negligrence, wiD (Wife 1 • 

His warmeft friends with pity or dislike, 

And render doubtful, through a want of care, 

His very title to the name of player. 

Tfho* well appris'd this conduct must offend, 

He owns lus fault, but never strives to mend | 

Tho' the plain use of industry he sees, 

He hates a moment's trespass on his ease, 
. ^ And lets mere chance conduct him ev'ry night, 

1 ' Convinced of wrong, yet negligent of right- 

Hence, who that fees him with a Iifclefs air 
t ' In Phocyasjtalk of madness and despair, 

.« Or marks his odious vacancy of eye 

r , . £y'n qn the fppt where Ariberj must {tie* ' t , . 
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Could e*er suppose the slabberer had an art ~ . .. , 

At times to cling To closely round the heart; ! '' 

Could think he play'd Horatio with a fire, 

That fore'd e'en slander loudly to admire j ...,•* 
\ Or dream his actual excellence in Lear 

Could dim eadi eye-ball with the tenderest tear ?" • i » 

This Philippic was scarcely finished, when Ross, who sat in a niche' by» 
the fire-place, totally unobserved by the publisher, came forward, and 
looking round at the company, who were rather silently aukward updfl 
this occasion, thus exclaimed : } 

Why sits this sadness on your brows, my friends ? 
* • I should have blufiiM if Carts home had stood ■<>•<■„ 

Secure, and flourish 1 d in a civil war." •■ < . ? 

*3The calnTpropriety of this quotation, the dignified and feeljng manner 
with which Ross spoke it, shot like eledtric fire around the room, and he 
had in an instant the applauses of the whole company — the publisher 
was the only person that remained embarrassed; but Ross, knowing ni$ 
integrity and general good-manners, soon relieved him, by laughing it 
piF as a joke a and begging him to think no more about it. 

Whatever merits or defeats these poems intrinsically may have, they 
raised the author' tp the notice of the public, and it was not among Kel- 
ly's weaknesses to shrink from the public eye. He was vain of the 
charact;r of an author by profession, or, to use his own words, " of sit T 
ting in the chair of criticism." He was likewise fond of dress, and 
though his person, whjch was low and corpulent, did not aid this pro- 
pens ity, his vanity prevailed, and he was constantly distinguished in 
all public places by a flaming broad silver-lace4 waistcoat, bag- wig* 
sword, Sec. ' 

It was likewise the publication of these poems that, first introduced 
him to Garrick, or rather, introduced Garrick to him ; for the latter 
seeing himself so €€ be-praised , and he-Roscius'd" in. the first, part , q( 
Thespis, * thought he could do no less than return him his personal 
thanks. It was at this interview Garrick suggested to him to write 
for the Stage ; and as, this was the secret wish of our author's heart, 
he readily took the hint, happy to be. brought out under such very 
powerful and distinguished patronage. 

Kelly, as he himself used tp relate, sat (fown %o write his first come- 
dy, which he afterwards christened by the name of " False Delicacy/* 
on Easter Monday 1768, and finished it so as to be fit for Garrick's 
perusal about the beginning of September. We mention this circum-i 
stance to shew with what facility he wrote, an4 at the same time, it 
must be confessed, bo<u} well, considering that he ha,d little or no re-v 
sources, either from literature, or what, is generally called good co^paujf^ 
&nd that Jiis whole dependence was on his own observation, and the 
scanty materials drawn from fugitive pieces* an4 the meagre, conversa^ 
tipn of coffee-houses "and club-rooms. 

He felt his own resources, however, equal to the task, and he sa| 
down to his comedy with attention and confidence. He was at thi* 
iiirie much acquainted with Goldsmith and Bickerstaffe, but .a.yaile^ 
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himself s6 little of their advice, that except their barely hearing he was 
engaged that way, he scarcely ever mentioned the subject. Towards 
the close of the comedy, however, he ventured to communicate it to 
BickerstafFe, who praised it before his face in the highest strains of 
panegyric ; but no sooner turned down the author's stair-case, than he 
abused it to a common friend in the grossest terms, and M talked of 
i/ir arrogance in thinking of comedy , when his highest feather was that 
of paragraph or Newspaper Essay writing." 

G6idsmith kept back and was silent, but, as it afterwards appeared* 
from the same principle of envy. When asked about Kelly's writing a 
comedy, he said, ct He knew nothing at all about it — he had heard 
there was a man of that name about town who wrote in Newspapers* 
but of his talents for comedy, or even the work he was engaged in, h* 
could not judge." 

This would be a great drawback on the character of Goldsmith, if it- 
arose from a general principle ; but nothing could be further from the 
truth — he was kind, beneficent, and good-natured in the extreme, to 
all but those whom he thought his competitors in' literary fame ; but 
this was so deeply rooted in his nature, that nothing could cure it. Po- 
verty had no terrors for him — but the applauses paid a brother poet 
" made him poor indeed." 

During this rising storm Kelly went on with his work, till he finish- 
ed it about the beginning of September 1768, and immediately carried 
it to Garrick. Garrick was so much pleased with it on the perusal, 
that he sent him a note, expressive of his highest approbation, and 
among other words, we remember, used this expression : " There are 
thougnts in it worthy of an angel." He, however, suggested some 
sJigiit alterations, mostly relative to stage etfecl, and this was all the 
part Garrick had in his comedy. We mention this circumstance so mi* 
nutely, as it was said at the time, that Garrick principally assisted him 
in the writing ; but this was entirely the voice of envy — a voice, we 
are sorry to say, that is not unusually heard on the first capital works 
of Authors or Artists, as it is then most likely to be fatal to their rising 
'reputation. 

[ To be continued, ] 



ANECDOTE OF MARESCHAL DE TURENNE. 



r HEN the Mareschal was but ten years old, and his governor mis- 
sing him, had sought up and down every where for him, he at 
length found him asleep on a cannon, which he seemed to embrace with 
his little arms as far as they could reach. And when he auked him, why 
Ije chose such a couch to lie on? He made answer, " that hi: designed to 
have slept there all night, to convince his father that he w as hardy 
enqugh to undergo the fatigues of war j though the old Duke bad c * 
persuaded him to the contrary." 
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eqjtauty of the sexes.' ' 



. " ; to fijE editor. ' ; ' ^; 

IT is undeniable, t^at the Fair Sex have lately given very effa- 
cing proofs in their writings, of an understanding sufficiently msis- 
cudine, and that some of them may be ranked among the mosftlis- - 
tinguished authors of the present day. With all this I have no'dispc^" 
tition to find fault— I love female excellence ; and at proper time*, f 
thuik a book and a pen as graceful ornaments to a female hand 'as 4. 
padding-dieh or a needle. 

But, Sir, I am sorry to add, that I see a propensity in some +CTf 
amiable* ladies to go farther-— and imitate the gentlemen in Certain' 
things' which are not quite so delectable. A few nights ago, in a corn-i* 
pane, an apology came from a lady who could not be present, becatise 
ah* had that morning been seized with a fit of the gout. € * ' Blfcss 
sot !" exclaimed I, «' are the ladies to take from us our diseases also, 
and rival our sex irj those extinguished aches and pains, of which we 
have so long enjoyed the monopoly !" But, Sir, what happened next", 
morning, is more in point yet— Calling on a very charming lady, late' 
in the forenoon, 2 found her at breakfast, and expressing my surprize 
at an irregularity which I knew to be very uncommon in her house,, she 
confessed her fault, but added, " When I awoke, my bead ached so, 
that I resolved to indulge ; Jate hours will not do for me I" 

This is very alarming, for who k^ows where it may stop! Already 
we have known female parties at taverns, and it may be dreaded that 
the character of a social soul and jolly dog will soon be transferred from 
us. One lady (writer is for having her sex educated in the same man* 
ner with boys — and if so, who knows but in a few years, a sober citi- 
sen may be called out of his, bed to give bail for his wife, who has 
Jieat the watch ? I hope this hint will suffice. It is not a subject I 
choose to enlarge- upon. EPHRAIM TIMiJ). . 



DEAN SWIFT. 



Original Letter of Dban Swift, in the possession $f Da. MiproAQ, ijt \ 

Reading. 



Sir, London, April 30, 

I AM ashamed to tell you how ill a philosopher I am, that a, vety i{| - 
situation of my own affairs for these, three weeks past, ma4& P*£ 
utterly uneatable of answering your obliging letter, or thanking you . 
for your most agre .able copy of verses. The prinw will tell ye& 
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t att condemned to live again in Ireland, and that all the Court or Mi- 
nistry did for me, was to ret me chase my station in the country where 
1 an banished. I could not forbear shewing both your letter 1 and ver- . 
ses to oar great men, as well as to the men of wit of my acquaint- 
ance ; and they were highly approved by all. I am altogether a stran- 
ger to your friend Oppian, and am a little angry when those who have 
a genius lay it out in translations. I question whether res august a domi 
be not oae of your motives. Perhaps you want such a bridle as a (ran-** 
stations for young genius is too fruitful as appears by the frequency of 
your similes* and this employment may teach you to write more like a 
mortal man, as Shakespear expresseth it. 

. 1 have been minding my Lord Jfolinbroke, Mr. Hareourt, and Sir 
William Windham, to solicit my Lord Chancellor to give you a Jiving . 
as. a business Which belongs to our society, who assume the title of Re- 
wardexs of Merit. They are all very well disposed, and, I shall not 
&U to aegociate for you while I stay in England, which will not be 
aborc *ix weeks, but I hope to return in October, and if you are not 
then provided for, I will move heaven and earth that something may 
be done for you. Our society hath not met of late, eJse I would have 
moved to have two of us sent in form to request a living for you from' 
my Lord Chancellor ; and if you have any way to eniplov my service, 
1. desire you will let me know it; and believe me to be very sincerely*. 

Sir, Your most faithful humble servant, 

J. SWIFT. 

To the ftev. Mr. William Diafei, at Dean* 
near Basingstoke, Hampshire. 

- « | • 11 ~ 

ANECDOTfi 

OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 

THE PRINCE OF WALES* 



A FEW days since a French emigrant went Into a jeweller's shop, 
in St. James's-street, for the purpose of buying a sword; he saw 
one which, from its apparent goodness, pleased him; but, alas; his means 
were not equal to the purchase: he offered what money he had, and re- 
quested the jeweller to accept a ring which he wore on his finger in pay- 
ment of the remainder ; the man hesitated,- and the unfortunate stran- 
ger endeavoured to strengthen his request by stating the motive which 
induced it: — he was going to join the standard of the Earl of Moira. 
They were interrupted by the entrance of a third person ; who, having 
for a few minutes noticed the conversation, and suspected tUe cause of 
it, called the jeweller aside, and directed him to let the foreigner have 
tkt sword for what he had to offer, and that he would reimburse him 
the difference $ he then left the shop. The foreigner hid the sword, 
And immediately felt to whom he was indebted! who proved to be na 
offer than the Prince of Wales . 
Vol. II. . H 
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THE FREEMASONS* MAGAZINE, 
DOMESTIC PEACE AND HAPPINESS. 



(FROM Mr. BUCKLFs ESSAYS.) 



IT KNOW a very worthy and sensible old lady, who lias often' re- 
A " marked, that in disputes between married people, let wnatf will 
b? Che contest, the victory belongs to the party which first quits the 
field. 

Were we to consider, that the quarrel most frequently arises 'from 
•«mc trifle, about which both are equally indifferent ; and that it * is 
phly pertinacity of opinion^ and blind self-willed nature which expects 
tt>o niuch and gives too little, that protracts the dispute : Surely, 'we 
•should blush from very shame, and cease to wound each other's feel- 
ings, upon points as unimportant, as a dispute between two of our own 
infants about a top, or some other toy, found by one of them* and 
claimed by the other. 

1 It is a favourite maxim among the ladies, that where married 
<Jouple$ disagree, the man has every advantage ; as he can, if his home 
fee rendered disagreeable, leave it, and by company and amusements/ 
make up for the loss he cxepriences at his own fire-side. 

This T Solemnly deny ; nay, am certain that the reverse is the 
truth. The husband may, indeed, keep himself from home, and share 
in what will soon cease to prove amusements, unless his mind be cal- 
lous to every domestic sensation.; and thus, he may for a .wiiilc wander 
from the tavern to the brothel: but whenever he quits bona, in 
natch of happiness, he may be assured, that he will be as often dis- 
appointed. 

Let those who really possess the inestimable blessing of domestic 
peace, value it as a. jewel above all price. 

Let not the drunkard, the libertine, or the gambler, ever laugh 
them (particularly the husband) out of their real bliss, to introduce 
fhem to want, disease, and misery. r . 

Too often have the envenomed shafts of ridicule, conveyed perhaps, 
in the epithet, of Milksop, Jerry Sneak, Coward, and such expres- 
sions as these, drawn away the truly happy man from a smiling, toad, 
if I may use the expression, paradisaical fire-side, never more to ' re- 
turn, till the dart, tipt with the deadly poison of guilt, has been infix- 
ed in . his bosom j and -which, perhaps, every effort of his amiable 
partner could never afterward extract. And you, c ye fair ttWried 
4ames,' ever listen to this one piece of advice, so well enforced by the 
Dramatic Poet^-" Let your every nerve be strained to make home 
ieofl&fortable and engaging to your husbands. Remember, he eomes to 
yoii to unbend from the weightier cares of life, which furrow h&'brow, 
with a prospect of providing for you and his children. There are little 
peculiarities, perhaps, in which he places some of his pleasures >; anti- 
cipate that indulgence ; nay, make it a point of the first consequence* 
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that he never is thwarted in such innocent recreations. There may be, 
perhaps, dishes to which he is partial j Jet them be often dressed with 
your every attention, and above all, dress your countenance in smiles, 
and let no trivial and accidental canse <rf disquiet make that race lour 
with discontent, which lie expects, nay, has a right to' expect, to be- 
, hold adorned with chdfcrfolness on his return. Remember the strong* 
est tie you can ever have upon your husband, must rise from unaffected 
-and artless gaiety, which he is certain takes its rise from your sincere 
affection for him* It is not enough to gain your conquest unless you 
make use of these measures to secure it. A small part alone is done 
when you have obtained a husband. The task remains t6 keep posses- 
sion ; nor is it difficult, if you prove your regard by conjugal fidelity, 
tad * delicate and tender attachment. Let not love of admiration, or 
inherent vanity, or wayward wishes of any kind, ever lead yon to dis- 
play a disposition, which may cross your husband's views, or sour 
*is temper* Remember also, this remark is mutual, that "the onhr way 
to be happy yourselves, is to make each other happy : that, linked in 
*a indissoluble chain, you will hereafter give an account at that trjba- 
nal where subterfuge and hypocrisy will not avail, whether you have 
reciprocally promoted the satisfaction, ease, comfort, and happiness of 
«atfh other ; or, by the reverse, have become your own tormentors $ 
and what is worse* have by example, entailed misery on your poctc~ 
rity. 



SINGULAR PROPHECY. 



nr*HE following remarkable Prophecy is fulfilling at or near* thesfe 
Jl times, as delivered lone ago by Johannes Amatus, in his Prophe- 
tical Pleiades, which runs thus : " 1 foresee (says he) great wars and 
.combats, with extraordinary shedding of blood, occasioned by the civil 
:dtf cords of the great men of the kingdoms ; 1 do see wars, the fury where- 
.of shall last some time; provinces divested of their people, and many 
strong holds and noble houses shall be ruinated, and the cities shall be 
forsaken of -their inhabitants, and in divers places the ground shall lie 
untilled. There shall be a great slaughter of the people, a*id many 
chief persons shall be brought to ruin ; there shall be nothing but de- 
ceit and fraud among them, whereupon shall ensue the aforesaid great 
commotions among the kingdoms and people of the world. There shall 
be likewise great mutations and changes of kings and rulers ; the right 
hand of the world shall fear the left, and the North shall prevail against 
the South. • Yes; thou Versailles, which thou (meaning Louis XIV.) 
hast made for the glory of thy names, I will throw {p the ground, and 
ailyour insolent inscriptions, figures, and abominable pictures : and Pari*, 
,?*ris that imperial city, I will afHi& it dreadfully 5 Yea, I will afflict the 
<&»$d Family; Yes, I will avenge the iniquity of the King upon hit 

^grand-chiidfeiu" 

• * f ■ • Lucy*s Prophetic Wprniagtt L*nd. 1797, 
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PARTICULARS OF THE w 

PLAGUE IN PHILADELPHIA. 



following U extracted from a Letter to a respectable House in Liverpool* 
and its authenticity may be depended upon* 

Philadelphia, uthMpnfh 18th, 1793. 

RESPECTED FRIENDS, 

AS our correspondence with most of our friends both at home an4 
abroad, has been interrupted, on our part, for nearly three 
months past, it is proper that we should account to them, for so ex- 
traordinary a suspension, and give some account of our late aod^pfe* 
sent situation. 1 ~ 

In the early part of August, it was discovered, that a pestilential 
fever was raging in the north-east parts of that city. The College of 
Physicians met to deliberate on it, and published their opinion and ad- 
vice on the subject, part of which was a precaution, generally under* 
stood to be the same used in the East (and which we know from histprf 
was used in London), in times when the plague rages ; that is, that 
every house wherein a sjck person was, should be marked, to prevent 
Others from entering. This was sufficient to alarm the inhabitants* 
an4 excite terror: a great variety of quack preventatives wgre offere4 
to the public, and some placed confidence in them. The disorder, 
however, quickly spread to other parts of the city, and threatened tp 
become general : it was so mortal in the beginning, that few survived 
the third aftd fifth, and it could not be ascertained for some time, whe~ 
ther any person had survived the eighth day ; to be taken, was const, 
dered nearly the same as to be dead: hence, there was a general aban- 
doning of the sick to the care of the Blacks, who were supposed nO$ 
liable to the infection. The nearest connections, with, some excep- 
tions, would nqt visit the chambers of their sick friends. 

The Physicians differed about the mode of treating the disorder, and 
published opposite systems ; many of them were taken sick, and it be- 
came difficult to procure a visit ; many were left to their own opinions* 
and adopted the mode published by the Physician that stood highest in. 
their esteem, and many perished without any aid at all. In this situa- 
tion, a great part of the inhabitants fled to the country in every direc- 
tion: of these, some were taken with the disorder, and died; but we 
have heard no instance of any person, who had previously resided in the* 
coufitry taking the infection from them. Some few, from an appro* 
hensioh of duty, more for the security of their property, and yet more*. 
{>ecause ihey had not the means of removal, or a place to remove to* 
staid in the city ; and it is computed that above one-third of the wlpotft . 
nurtiber of inhabitants went away. Those who staid were cautious hpjv 
they went about, the sheets, so that the city appearc4 in a degree tolas 
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depopulated: buslncfs of almost every kind was suspended; inward 
bound ships came to the villages down the river ; and for nearly two 
months our streets were deserted by all, bat a few sorfOwful persons* 
walking, " sis with their hands on their loins/' about the necessary 
! concerns of the sick, and hearses conducted by negroes* mostly without 
followers, to and from the different grave-yards. 

A number of citizens, however, with a courage that will always do 
them honour, formed themselves into a Committee, headed by the 
Mayor, borrowed money upon the credit of future subscriptions ; esta- 
blished an hospital about a mile from town* for the poor ; procured car* 
riages to convey the sick to it; sat daily at the City-hall, to receive ap- 
plications and administer relief ; and two of them, Steven GirarcJ, ? 
French merchant, long resident here, and Peter Helm . born here, of 
German parents (men whose names and services mould never be for- 
got) had the humanity and courage constantly to attend die hospital ; 
and not only saw that the nurses did their duties, but they actually per- ' 
formed many of the most dangerous, and at the same time most humi- 
liating services for the sick with their own hands. These gentlemen 
ar* mercifully preserved alive and well, though four of the committee 
who sat at the City-hall, took the disorder and died. Their names 
were Daniel OfBey, Joseph Inskeep, Jonathan D 'Sergeant, and Andrew 
Adgate. 

The mortality was great in proportion to the number of the sick, in 
the beginning ; but as they increased, although the number of deaths 
increased-to a terrifying degree, so as actually to exceed one hundred 
persons per day on some days ; yet, after a little cool weather in the 9th .'. 
month, the disorder took another type, and was not so mortal; which 
gavt hopes, that a change usually expected in the temperature of our 
air, with, heavy rains, before or about the time of the equinox, would, 
bring us a providential relief; but these rains and this change were 
looked for m vain for six weeks after their usual time of coming, and 
I we wfcre left under the affii&ion till about the 24th of last month, when 
it pleased Divine Providence, who permitted the affliction, to give it a 
check* without much apparent change in our atmosphere ; from that 
time the number of deaths rapidly decreased, and of convalescents in- 
creased ; and some rains and cool weather, which have succeeded, seem 
to have nearly, if not altogether eradicated it, as we have heard of no 
new cases for many days past; and most of those who had it before* 
are recovered and recovering, though from the violence of the remedies . 
recommended by several physicians, and most generally adopted, many 
are left in a very weak state, which will require time to restore them to / 
their former strength. This calamity, we conceive, has been nearly, if 
not quite as fktal, in proportion to the numbers, as the plague in London, 
in 1065'; for, if we compute that thirty thousand persons remained in 
townT arid that of these about four thousand died, which, when the ac- 
cousfs ar**!} collected, we believe will be near the matter, it will ap- 
proaeh toone seventh of the whole in about three months, which ia 
nearly e$nal to the proportion who died in London in a whgie ve&r, . , 
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ffmoAg font, we hive to deplore the kfss 6f very many of our*mos% 
Valuable citizens. We leave to the learned to trace the cause* of tkk 
pestilence ; mat of whom insist it was imported $ others-, that it Wat 
generated here, by along, hot, dry summer: We take it to be the 
putrid bilious fever of the tropical climates, remembered here by el- 
derly people twice, under the name of the yellow fever ; and, during 
the late war, once, by the name of the camp fever* when it did not 
spread much among the inhabitants, but was confined principally to the 
soldiers. Our private opinion is, that it was imported here from the 
West-Indies, but was much more general .and spread more rapidly* 
ttwing to the season, which had disposed our bodies to receive infections 
of any kind. 

The physicians are all agreed, that the infectious disorder is no more 
in the city, and the citktens are rapidly returning. 

We are your respe&ful friends, Sec. 



As it is of very great importance to the community at large, that 
•very circumstance of this disorder should be fully known, we have a 
jniticukr pleasure in having it in our power to publish the* repose of 
two very eminent physicians at Philadelphia, who were desired to give 
- their opinion on the subjeel : 

" Being well assured of the great importance of dissections of morbid 
bodies in the investigation of the nature of diseases, we have thought 
St of consequence, that some of those dead of the present prevailing 
malignant fever should be examined ; and without enlarging on pur ob- 
servations, it appears at present sufficient to state the following fads : 

" f st. That the brain in all its parts has been found in a natural 
condition. 

€r id. That the viscera of the thorax are perfectly sound. The blood, 
however, in the heart and veins is fluid, similar in its consistence to 
the blood of persons who have been hangedi or destroyed by electri- 
city. 

€e 3d. That the stomach, and beginning of the duodenum are the 
parts that appear most diseased. In two persons, who died of the dis- 
ease on the 5 th day, the villous membrane of the stomach, especially 
about its smaller end, was found highly inflamed, and this inflammation 
Extended through the pylorus, into the duodenum some way. The in*- 
!flammation here, was exactly similar to that induced in the stomach by 
acrid poisons, as by arsenic, which we have once had an opportunity of 
* • seeing in a person destroyed by it. 
. *i The bile in the gall bladder was quite of its natural colour,, though 
•Very viscid.. 

" In another person who died on the 8th day of the disease, several 
-soots of extravasations were discovered between the membranes^ par- 
ticularly about the smaller end of the stomach, the inflammation of 
which Jiad -considerably abated. Pus was seen in the beginning of the 
duodenum, and the villous membrane at this part was thickened. : 
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" la two other person? who .died at a more advanced* period of tha 
disease,, the stomach *pjje*red spotted in many places with cxtravasa*. 
tioas* and the inflammation disappeared. It contained, as did also the 
intestines, a. black lic|H0T A wh#h bad been vomited and purged before 
death. This black liquor appears clearly tot be an altered secretion 
60m, the liver* fot a fluid in all respefts of the same qualities was found 
ia the gall bladder. . This liquor was so acrid, that it induced confide-, 
rabte inflammation and swelling oa the operator's hands, which remain* 
edsone days. The vinous jnernbrane. of the intestines in these last twa> 
bodies was found inflamed in several places. 

" The liver was of its natural appearance* excepting in one of the 
last persons, on the surface of which a very few distended vsins werft 
seca: all the other abdominal viscera were of healthy appearance. 

" The external surface "of the stomach, as well as of the intestines, wae 
quite free from inflammation* the. veins being distended with blood, 
which appeared through the transparent pericoaeum, gave them a dark 
colour. 

44 The stomach of these who died early in the disease was always con- 
tracted, but in those who died at a mare advanced period of it, where 
ejmmaatkms appeared, it was distended with air. 

(Signed) *' P. S. PHYS^CKT^ 
*« J. CATHRALL. ,f 



TEMPERANCE. 
[with an engraving.] 



** Temperance, that virtue without pride, and fortune without envy, gives 
indolence [healthfulness] of body and tranquillity of mind $ the best guardian 
of youth, and support of old age.** 

TlMPH's EctAYS. 

TEMPERANCE, in a general sense, is a prudent moderation 
which- restrains our desires, appetites, and passions within just 
bounds : but we shall consider it here in a more limited signification, 
as a virtue that curbs our corporeal appetites, and, confining them to a 
medium equally distant from two opposite extreme's, renders them not 
only innocent, but commendable and useful. 

The principal vices repressed by Temperance are Incontinent? 9 and 
Sxast in fitting and drinking : if there be any more, they flow from one 
or other of these two sources. 

It would lead us to too great length at present, to consider this vir- 
tue fully in both points ofview. To the last, then, as most appropri- 
ate to our particular subject, we shall chiefly confine our attention. 

u Wine," says an eminent author, " raises the imagination, but de- 
presses the judgment. He that resigns his reason is guilty of every 
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thing he is liable to in the absence of it. A drunken man is the "great- 
est monster in human nature, and the most despicable chara&er in hu«* 
man society ; this vice has very fatal effects on the mind, the body, 
and fortune of the person who is devoted to it ; as to the mind, it dis-> 
covers every flaw in it, and makes every latent seed sprout out in the 
soul itradds fury to the passions, and force to the object-that ai«~apt 
to inflame them. Wine often turns the good-natured man into an ideot, 
and the choleric into an assassin ; it gives bitterness to resentment, 
.makes vanity insupportable, and displays every little spot of the soul 
in its utmost deformity." 

Seneca says, t€ That drunkenness does not produce, but discover 
faults experience teaches us the contrary ; wine throws a man out of 
himself, and infuses into the mind qualities to which it is a stranger in 
its more sober moments. Some men are induced to drink excessively, 
as a cure for sorrow and a relief from misfortune ; but they deceivo 
themselves ; wine can only sharpen and embitter their misery. 

Temperance is our guard against a thousand unseen ills. If this vir- 
tue restrain not our natural inclinations, they will soon exceed all 
bounds of reason and of prudence. The Grecian Philosophers ranked 
Temperance among the highest of all Christian virtues. It is undoubt- 
edly a preservative against numerous diseases, an enemy to passion, 
and a security against the dire effe&s of excessive vices and immode- 
rate desires. 

The good and true Mason knows its highest value akd . 
most appropriate application. Every man of refteftion 
must know, that hy keeping this vigilant centinel always cii duty, we are 
armed and secured against that tremendous host of Joes which'f erpetually bo- 
wer round the unguarded victims of Intemperance, 
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STRICTURES 

OK 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENT S. 

THEATRE, PxetMBxt 16. 

F)R the Benefit of Miss St or ace, a new entertainment was pro- 
duced at the Haymarket, from the pen of Mr. Ho a re, inutled 
*',JJif Grandmother." 
*• : CHARACTERS. 
•■ Shr Matthew Mcdky, - Mr. Waldion j 

Vapour, - . , Mr. Bannistr*, jun. 
*••, ffifoodly, • Mr. St dg wick; 

Gossip, - Mr. Svstt ; 

Souffirance, - - - Mr. Wiwitser ; 
Tom, - Mr. Bland; 

Servant, - Mr. Lyons. 

Florella, ... Signers Storacr ; 
Charlotte, ... Mrs. Bland. 
FABLE. 

Jtarella, a romantic jonw Lady, having been to a private Masque- 
i contrary to the wiu of Sir Matthew Medley her uncle, meets there 
. with Mr. Vapour, a young gentleman whose father was formerly a J>ar- 
ttc.ular friend of Sir Matthew, and, being much struck with him, con- 
trives to drop her miniature* which, from her resemblance to a pifture 
iik Sir Matthew's collection, had, at his desire, been drawn in the same 
dress. This scheme succeeds; and Vapour, who is represented as a 
nervous fanciful man, falls in lovp with the miniature, and, going 
shortly after to Sir Mathew's, is shewn, among others, the very pic- 
ture from which the dress of the miniature was taken, and which proves 
to be an ancient portrait of Sir Matthew's Grandmother. Florella, 
highly pleased witn her success, by the assistance of Gossip, a whimsi- 
cal Carpenter, and Jack of all Trades, places herself in the situation 
and dress of the picture, where she is seen by Vapour, who doubts his 
own senses* Charlotte, the daughter of Sir Matthew, taking advan- 
tage of these circumstances, introduces Florella soon afterwards to her 
fatker, who declares FloreOa's real name to Vapour, and finally gives 
her hand to him. Charlotte is at the same time united to Woodly, 
who has for two years paid his addresses to her. 
The Mask, by Storace, was exquisite. 

The piece, abounds with humour and comic situation, and was warm- 
ly applauded. 

DECMBBR 26. 

"Harlequin Peasant ; or, A Pantomime Rehearsed, 
performed (first time) at the Theatre in the Hay market," is the col- 
lection of some ojd scenes throw together with comiderable art. The 

Vol.. 1L I 
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first-scene exhibits a winter view of the country, in which a peasant finds 
a frozen serpent; he puts it first in his bosom, and afterwards places 
it by his fire, where it revives, and turns into the Genius of Gratitude, 
who gives to the peasant the sword of Harlequin. Thus equipped, the 
usual pursuits, tricks and changes commence ; and there are some very 
pleasing airs introduced. , 

Jan. 13, 

DovcxAs wasptesented at Coveat Garden to introduce a young 
Gentleman to the Stage who never trod it before. Few, however, 
who have made this very arduous attempt, have, ever done, so, on a 
first appearance, with more apparent cafe or self-possession. The 
person of this ypip? Gentleman is tall and elegant, , and he possesses 
an enthusiasm which may raise him to a very respectable place in the 
Dramatic List. Like every person" new to the stage, he has some 
exuberances to 'repress, and spme indispensable requisites to acquire. 
Under judicious tuition he may easily accomplish both ; for he does 
not seem defective either in judgment Or powers, flh last scene was 
very well, and the Curtain dropi amidst the tears and the plaudits of 
the Audience. — This young Gentleman (whose name is Talbot,) we 
understand to be the- Son of in old and respectable Captain of the Navy* 
who died in the service of his Country in the East-Indies. 

Jan, 14. 

A piece professedly from the pen of Mr, Wa^daon, entitled 
" He 1 g h h o fo r a Hus$a n d I" was represented for the first time at 
the Maynwket Theatre, the characters as follow; 

Mr. Jfestice Rackrent, - Mr. Suittj 

Edward, his fon, - Mr. Baikymouj 

General Fairplaj, - - Mr, Aickjh;] 

Timothy, . „ - Mr. Wewitzzh; 

Frank Mijlclaclr, - - Mr. Bannistek, jun. 

Matilda Faifplay, „ . • Mrs. Por W i 1 1 5 

Maria, - * - . Mrs, Gib*sj 

Mrs. Millcjack, - ^ Mrs. Hopeinsj r 

Dorothy, - , . W n . Hariow. 

This Play, which now comes forward in fottr Uets^ orWinalfy ap- 
peared a* a Comedy of five under the .title of «< Imitation" about ten 
years ago, for the Benefit of this dramatic veteran.-~It is, borrowed 
from Farquhaa, and is an ingenious transposition of the Beaux 
Stratagem ; Mrs. Powell, Mrs. Gibbs, and Mrs. Harlow arc the 
Archer, Aimwell, and Scrub; whilst Bannister, Barrymore^and Mrs. 
Hopkins form- the e*aft counter parts of Ckerry, Dorinda, and 
Bonnyface. ' 

It was. well received, and has been repeated with approbation. The 
Epilogue set the House into ,a roar of laughter. Batoiister Kad full 
scope for his admirable imitative knack, and he made the most 6{ his 
tetents,-*The ftHwmg were the Prologue and E#to£ue; - 
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PRQLOGVR 

■Y tbi Author; 1 

fcETGHO for a Husband ! The title's not bad— 
But the Piece it precedes, is it merry or tad ? 
That remains' to be prov'd— meantime let's descant** 
Tho* a saying so trite no explaining can want. 
At boarding-school, Miss, having entered her teens. 
Soon learns of her elders what soft Heigho ! means ; 
Or at tome with Mama, reading N6vels so charming* 
Finds heir tender Heighos ! grow each day more alarming i 
Fen Mama, as Miss reads, can't fuppress the sweet sigh f 
And, were Spousy but dead, would again Heigho ! cryi 
When mature, the young Lady, if nothing worth chances* 
Proclaims tieigho ! aloud, and to Gretna Green prances $ 
The prudish cby Females who thirty attain, 
Cry, Heigho for a Husband I at length, but in vain ! 
For the men say, No, no t and, the down Off the peach* 
Reject what before they stood tip-toe to reach* 
The widow of sixty, her seventh mate dead, 
Cries Heigho! for an eighth, with one tooth in her head ) 
A Colt's tooth, some call it, but I am afraid 
The owner's more properly 'titled a Jade ! 
All ranks it pervade* too, as well as all ages, 
HfJgho-ftr a Husband ! the Peeress engages j 
With- mar pearls on her coronet in her own right, 
The Baroness sighs for five pearls day and night \ 
O, were she a Countess, how happy her state 1 
She marries an Earl, and is wretchedly great ! 
Should an eye to the pocket pollute our soft 6cenes, 
The Author from Nature to paint only means : 
From Nature alone? No ! he owns it with pride, 
That Nature and Farqjjrae him equally guide ! 
If therefore you track him in something well known, 3 
Should he copywfth taste, and his prototype own, £ 
No Plagiarist deem him, but savour the loan. J 

- EPILOGUE 
»V Cftoa.GE COCMAN, jvn. tso^ 
THERE are some Husbands here, as I conjedhire» 
Who,- before now, have heard a certain lecture— 
Our curtain drawn, no lecture can be apter 
Than one upon the matrimonial chapter: 
Ml give you mine in brief— -and let von know 
Why Spinsters for a husband cry Heifcho ! 
Why men run mad for wives till they have got 'env-- 
ril be^rch you aU, depend on't, to the bottom* 
How sweetly glide the hours with Man and Wife 1 
Ifirrst, for a trading pair, in lower life--* 

i When* frugal Mrs. Moms, on foggy nights, 

• Qm <bt and cheerless tallow candle lights, ? 

..Whe|i sppoee ,aod she experience, o'er its gloom, 
The stifling transports of the small back room, 
Wliile Dice minds shop— all toptcks as they handle, 
He amo^tjs— while Dearee darns, and snurft the candle* • 

. H tank.! tat airfisty -night*" crles>sh6, "1 loves 
** ^Ifost^Tyeaeflsspmany fur- shin fcloves. - 
M For my par*---': then she dajns-^" I thinks the tan: . 
«* Va gl^fi^aa'made to' break poor people's backa— 
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« I think that ve vece^xTjIjftore epOOgh j 
«• Vaunt ve ?"— Mwns give* a nod— -then gives a puff. 
\— rr jf* Veil* ^ristasp y jil tc here, and then, you know 
" Our Tacky conies from school, from Prospect Row. 
« Ve*lf take him to The Cbddrtn in the IW, 
*« Vere Bannister they say's so monstrous good. 
«« Shan't ve, mjrlo«»?*-*thsitveviU, adod !" 
Msxs gives another pnff— -but gives no nod. 
** Lank, you're so glum— you never speaks, yon don't— 
** Vy vont you talk a bit .« Because I won't." 
" You von't I won't." — « Vy then the devil fitch 

*' Such brutes as you r»^-« A brute ! — a brute, you— -hum-— '♦ 
Quit we the vulgar spouse, whose vulgar mind 
Bids him be gross, because he cant be kind, 
And seek the tonish pair, consign'dby Fate 
To live in all the elegance of hate j 
Whose lips a coarse expression ne'er defiles? 
Who act with coolness, and torment in smiles, 
Who prove (no rule of etiquette exceeding) 
Most perfect loathing* with most perfect breeding. 
When chance, for once, forbids my Lord to roam, 
And ties him, ttti-a-ute, to dine at home, 
The cloth remov'd, then comes Brum and Bfp, 
The wine, his tooth- pick —and her Ladyship! 
«* Pray, Ma'am-—?-" and then he yawns — ** may I require 
" When you came homer"— and then he stirs the fire— 
" I mean last night I"—" last night?— at I'm alive, 
" I scarce remeniber— O, to-day at five. 
" And you Faith I forget — Hours are beneath 

*' My notice, Madam then he picks his teeth. 
41 And pray, in/ Lord, to-morrow, where' d'ye dine f" 
" Faith I can't tell 4"-- *and then he takes his wine* 
Thus high and low your-Xecturer explores— 
One bigbtr step remains—and there he soars. * 
O ! would you turn where Hymen's flame divine, 
1 In purest ray, and brighteft colours mine, 

Look on the Tkboic st-^or Hymen there is proud, 
And waves his torch in triumph o'er the crowd 5 
There Majesty in mjl4n{Sf site above, 

And gives fresh luftrp to connubial Love ! 

. — v : : 

jan.22. The fayourite Oper?. of "Love it* a Village" was 
i*r#ught forward atthe HayAiarket Theatre, for the purpose of introdu- 
cing in the chara&er of Rotetta a Misa Leake to the stage. This young 
Lady made her firft public appearanoe last year at Freemasons' Hall ; 
wh*re an uncommon^ fine voice, with the advantage of considerable 
taste and powers, gained her most distinguished applause. x 

The Academy of Ancient Music, we bel ieve, exhibited Miss Least's 
vocal dkknts with great effe& ; it is, therefo*e> not surprising that she 
should have been received on the stage with* the warmest plaudits. 
Thoie apprehensions which at first .evidently opJ>ress*4 her were soon 
removed, and she performed tjie difficult c)wa#eT6f Jfesetta with more 
sprightliness and efietljthaa we genejaU.y^sjrcqiye a first appearance. 

A short acquaintance with the stage wtH* we have no doubt, give 
Mits Leake considerable celebrity as an a&rcWL She is, it is said, the 
Pupil of Dr. Arnold, wfiose acknowledged abilities; will derive groat 
credit from the performance of this young Lady. 
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AN ADDRESS 
DELIVERED AT A PROVfNCIAL THEATRE, 

BT A BROTHER, 

ON HIS BENEFIT. 



B I VESTED of comic lightness, Fancy's pow'r* 
The mere amusement of an fdle hour, 
r appear with no alluring wile, 
To raise the lorifc-loud laugh, at gen'ral smile. 
Cloth'd in this dress, therein accosting you, 
Fictitious scenes, and satire must adieu. 
My present pride's to boast this noblt grace, 
And own my union to an ancient race. 
This grace is since Virtue makes it so, * 
And stamps the man who wears it high or low, C 
As he his actions to the world doth show. J 
Our Order's ace to Time himself s unknown, 
And stiD shaJifl6urish when his scythe's laid down. 
When th* sera came for Nature to arise, 
Vested with the work she hasted thro' the skies j 
Beavty y and Strength and Wisdom then arose, 
Attendant to fulfil her various laws. 
Quick th* immortals hastened to descry 
Her great designs,* and saw with wond'ring eye 
Discord and darkness fly before her lace, 
And sweetest Beauty nil the boundless space. 
They saw the Planets dance their wond*rous round, 
By attraction's secret force m order bound* 
They saw the Earth in glory rise to view, 
Sunpria'd they stood, each different scene was new. 
The crowning wonder next arose, and charoVd 
Their minds with greater force, for Man was form'd ; 
In whom the various graces all wet c join'd, 
And Beauty, > Strength and. Wisdom were combin'd. 
Their admiration then gave birth to praise, 
They* sung th' Architect in glorious lays. 
Their tares they tun'd with sweetest harmony, 
' „ And haft'd the matchless name of Masonry. 
\ Such is {he genial powV whose laws we own} « 

Ji -"] Whose wisdom animates each duteous son, 
.-I v. • Tho* witlings laugh, fools sneer, and bigots frown. J 

When sad corruption tainted human kind, 
t - r; a . And prejudice (bed darkness o'er the mind, 
, ; 9* ftct{ ^ pj^^^ fatjfai at ber Ugbt, 

]r ~ li And otiose to wander in the wilds of nighty 
'»* - 0rfev*d at the .scene, reluctant she retlfd, 
'/* •> ;;>x. ' : And jna stv^n-foU veil Wface attir'A, 
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lfo more in public are her truths reveaPd, 

From all, but * chosen ftrtoj she keeps eufiteaPd. 

No' mixed gaze, no danfrous noise she lores, 

Wisdom in soberness, her mind approves. 

But still (so 'tis decreed) she* must retain 

Some among men her science to maintain*. 

For them the noblest fabrics she rears, 

To crown their virtues* and to. ease their caret. 

Within those walls no trivial merit's known, 

No wild Ambition, Envy's jealous frown, 

Jaundic'd Suspicion, Satire's vengjrfal sneer, 

Dare not intrude, immortal Truth' is there. 

Friendship and Love, with all their charming .train, 

In Masonry's bright temples ever reign-— £ 

On her grand altars no characters are slain, ^ 3 

What, though the weak may point with foolish sneer* 

At those who're Masons but by what they wear j 

And sagdy ask iiMumrf.s so good, 

Why are the lives of these so very rude ? 

Yet candid minds (and such do here abouncj) 

Will own the good, tho* bad ones may be foun<J. 

Search Orders thro', e'en sacred are not free, 

From those who are mt what they ought to be. 

Still so exact are Masonry's bright rules, 

They none offend, but vicious men, or fools. 

Brethren to you, by whom these Truths are known, 

I now beg leave to torn, for favours shown ' ' * ' 

My thanks are due, accept them from a heart 

That feds the Brother's tie in every part. 

Long may your Lodge remain the honour'd sea£ 

Of each Masonic Virtue, good and great ! 

May ev'ry member as a Mason shine, 

And round his heart its ev'ry grace entwine! 

While here below, may Heav'n upon him showV 

Its choicest gifts, and in a distant hour, 

Gently from the Lodge below his soul remove 

To the Grand Lodge of Maspnry above t 



ON THE DECEIT OF THE WORtJ). 



OH l What a Crocodilian world is this* 
Composed of treachery and insnaring wik« } 
She clothes destruction with a formal kiss, 
And lodges death in her deceitful smiles. 
She hugs the soul she hates, and there does prove, 
The veriest tyrant when she vows to love, 
And is a serpent most, when most she seems a dove. 
Thrice happy he, whose nobler thoughts despise, 

To make an object of so easy gams — 
Thrice happy he, who scorns so poor a prise 

Should be the crown of his heroic pains : 
Thrice happy he, that ne'er was born to try 
Her arown or smiles, or, being bom, did lie 
In ha sad nurse's arms an tour or two, and die. 
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ON THE VANITY OP THE WORLD, 
^^aaaa^faaterti T f til I 

A STR£A*-Aed, and from eartfe love retum'd, 
X\ Earth boiPd with lust— -with rage it burn'd } 
Andew iince J , the world has been 
Kept going withtjie scourge, of Jaist and Spleen. 
Kot length of days, nor soud strength of brain, 

Can find a place wherein to rest secure $ 
The world is various, and the earth is vain— 

There's notning certaitrhcrt, •ehere'a nott^ng^ore: 
We trudge, we travel-but from pain cctpajn. 
And what's our only griefs ear only bane. 
The world's a torment,' he that would endeavour 
To find the way to Test, must seek the way to .leave her. 
"What less than fool is man, - so strive and plot, 

And lavish out the strength of ( all his care, 
To gain poor seeming goods, which being got 

Makes firm pettseJTtoixbut homely tare. 
I cannot weejj, ontftthop broach, mine eye, 
0, give me vent, or else loom and die ! 



LINES ON AMBITfON. 

•AS Caesar onee peru»'d the warlike page, 

j£\ Fraught with the acts of Macedonia's Chie4 
Discordant passions in his bosom rage, 

And sudden tears declare hi* inward grieC 
And when his anxious friends, who round him stood, 

Ask'd, what disturbed the quiet of his breast- 
While yet his eyesdistaU'd a briny floods 

The future tyrant thus his cares express'd-— - .. 
M Ere Philip's gallant son my years attain'd, 

His triumphs round the earth's widciorb was spread % 
Ambition's lofty seat the hero gain'd, 

And Conquest twin'd her laurels round his bead. 
While I remain imnotie'd and unknown, 

A novice yet among die sons of Fame, 
Where are the trophies I can call my own * 

What spoils of victory can Csesar claim ?" . 
Thus Julius burning. with . Ambition's fire, 

At length, thro? Roman blood, to empire rose— 
But henceforth may that wretch accurs'd expire 

Whose glory on his country' s ruin grows. • 
May fortune always their endeavours bless, 

Who struggle to defend their country^ cause, 
May victory crown their labours with success, 

Who fight for Freedom, and for patriot baws. 
But those who dare a People's rights invade, 
♦ Who mil^sns for dominions would enslave ) 

May all their toils with-infamy- be paid, 

Not, tears— buj: curfes waiMbem to the grave* 
In deep oblivion may their acts he- hid, v 

That none thejr despot victories roay<read } ; 
As Greece, her sons, to sound bh name abrbidf , 

Who, to be knewfl, perfonn'd a villain's decd» A BlUTON; 

~ ' ■ a= j > a ■TWifTi* l* « ii)i,.a.W,.|«artr . -. i l hnt rut - d 

* Plutarch's Life of Caesar. ' 

f Irostratus, who, to perpetuate his name, set fire » the fempk of* Diana, at 
Iphesus, 
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ELEGIAC STANZAS 

eat *«* o*at« or 

jjfjfr*. £*«•*•••• &•**•, 

December n, »»•> 



QWEZT Is the rose-bud to the view, 
|J As opening in the morn; 
Its leaf bespangTd with the dew, 

And harmless is its thorn. 
Such was £iizi, lovely insad! 

A Rose without a thorn! 
Pore at the dew-drop on its head, 

Upon a vernal morn, 
Sweet arc the balmy, spicy gales 

That breathe o'er Arab's coast 1 
EnchanUnc l*re reigns inks Tales, 

And terms its greatest boast* 
V et sweeter far Eliza's mind, 

' Than Arab's spicy groves } 
Twas Sensibility refin*d, 

TMe seat of all the Loves. 
Hie Graces fixM their dear abode, • 

Within her lovely breast ; 
No angry passions dar'd intrude^ 
4 Or could disturb her rest. 

Shall then Eliza seek the tomb, 

And from our world be torn i 
And not the Muse amid the gloom. 

One wreath hang on her urn r 
Ah, no ( forbid sweet memory, 

To let her shade depart, 
- Without the passing tear and sigh, 

The language of the heart. 
Mils} candour, weeping o'er her um, 

(Methinks I hear the voice) 
" 1*110' for thy loss my cause must mourn. 

Yet thou shalt e'er rrjoice. ' 
With dear delight 1 catt'd thee mine, 

And led thee on to youth j 
Thy spirit bent before the shrine , 

Of everlasting truth. 
Quick as the lightning's sudden glare, 

Shoots thro' an Eastern sky, 
So did the angel touch the Faif, 

And whisper'd she must die. 
Meek as the flow'ret bends its head. 

Before the zephyr's breathy 
So bow'd Eliza, gentle maid, 

Nor fcar'd thy summons, Death. 
Keliglon from the mournful tomb 

Shall raise each weeping eye. 
To trace the flying spirit home, 

Unto its native sky.* 
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ODE 

FOR THE NEW YEAH, 



B? HENRY JAMES PY2, »<C Po*t Laueiat, 



I. 

TkTURTUR'D m storm?, the infimt Year 
JL^I Conies in terrific glory forth, 
£arth meets him wrapt in mantle drear, 
And the loud tempest sings his birth. 
Yet 'mid the elemental strife 
Brood the rich germs of vernal lift. 
From January's iron reign, 
And the dark month's succeeding train* 
The renovated glebe prepare 
For genial May's ambrosial air, 
For fruits that glowing Summer yields, 
For laghing Autumn's golden fields j 
And the stout swain, whose frame defies 
The driving storm, the hostile skin, 
While his keen plowshare turns the stisfabomsqtl, 
Knows plenty only springs die juft reward of toil 

«t 

Then if fell war's tempestuous sound 

Swell far and wide with louder roar, 
Jf stern th' ayengmg Nations round 
Threaten yon fate- devoted snore, 
Hope paints to gender hpurs again 
When Peace shall re-assume her reign— • 
Yet never o'er his timid head 
fier lasting olive shaH be spread, 
Whose bseast inglorious wisoi her charms * 
When fame, whtn Justice call w *rsn\.'—f 
While Anaix;by's infuriate brood 
^hcir garments dy 'd with gijildt *s hlflod. 
With Titan rage hl^pheming try 
Their im^-cu* batdt 'garnet ihe sky, 
Say, shall Britannia's generous Sons embrace 
In folds of amity the happy Race, 
br aid the sword that coward Fury rears, 
JUd w*th the Widow's Blood, wet with the Qrph|fn , | Tears* 
III. 

But tho* her martial thunders feU 
Vindictive o'er Oppreflion's hangtity dres*, 

Awake to pity's suasive call, 
She spreads her buckler o'er the suffering breast 
From seas that rojl by Gajlia's sputhmost steep, 
from the rich Isles th^t crown the. Atlantic deen. 

The plantive sigh, the beast-Jeff groan, 

Are wafted to ber Monarchy tbiqnei '* 

Open to mercy, prompt to sa^e, 
His ready Navies plow the yielding wave. 
The ruthless arm of saving lisence awe, 
And guard the sacred rejgn of Freedom and qf Lave* 
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" Atsist tbtm, Uarts fr§m anguish free ! 
" jfyv&tbm % siuefi humanity !" 



AH, ye ! who meet stem Winter's frown. 
Upheld by Fortune's powerful hand; . 
Who see the chilling snow come down, 
With all her comforts at command ; 

© 1 think of their less happy doom, 
Whom Poverty's sharp woes assail! 

No sparkling fire, no cheerful room, 
Revives their cheek, cold, sunk and pale. 

Peep howls the wind ! the pelting ra'm 
Drips through the sheltered casement cold J 

While the sad Mother's arms contain 
Her Infant styvenng in their fold. 

In vain they raise their piteous cqr, 
And plead, at hungry Nature's call ; 

Their, only food a Mother's sigh ; 

Their only warmth the tears that fall ) 

StretchM on his miserable bed, 

The wretched Father sinks in grief j 

Pale Sickness rest upon his head, 
And only hopes from Death relief. 

The Parent's tender mournful eyes, 
Mingle their faint and humid beams : 
Fresh woes from retrospection rise, 
Fresh source from Mem t ry v s fountain streams I 

. O, rich '.—the transports might be thine, 
To soothe their sufferings into peace ! 
To bid the sun to comfort shine f 

And Want's oppressive empire cease 1 

To see the glow Qf Health's return. 

Reanimate their faded cheek ! 
Life's feeble spark, rekindled burn, 

And give- Tr vf bat language cannot speak t 
On Fancy's pinion oft I roam. 

With Pity, partner of my flight, 
Forget awhile that grief s my own, 

And tast^e a soothing, sweet delight j . 

Forget the many poignant woes, 

That weigh this drooping form to earth ; 

Where restless Sorrow hopes repose, 
'Scaped from those i//s which gave it birth ! 

O! ye, embarje'd for Pleasure's shore. 
Restrain awhile the fluttering sail t 

At Pit v's, call retard the oar, 
Ifor let her plaintive pleading fail f 
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FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 



K^StHtC, ' October 17. 

A GRAND Council was held at the mouth of the Detroit River, at which were 
twelve Indian Represcntativesi Col. Pickering? who is said . to be a man of re- 
spectable talents, was the Speaker on the part of the Americans ; and an Indian Chief 
spoke for the Representatives of the Indians. The Council broke up with much dis- 
satisfaction to both parties. The Indian Chief informed the Commissioners, that he 
cduld not be responsible for their returning in safety. The Indian concluded hid 
speech in sentiments to the following purport :— ' The Great Spirit had given to our 
fathers this vast extensive land, to people and possess. You first invaded our origi- 
nal possessions, and your encroachments have multiplied and extended. You have 
driven us far back from the sea, and you now wish to drive us still farther ; but we 
will repel your attempts, and endeavour to drive you bade to that ocean which car* 
ried you hither to invade us. 

|NeW-Yo*k, November 7. 

THE white flag was hoisted on Bush Hill, Philadelphia, 1st of November 5 it was 
the signal of health ; and in two days, more than 7000 of the absentees had returned 
to the city. The number which fled was calculated at 20,000* On the 3d, two of 
the churches, which have no adjpining cemeteries, were opened' for divine service $ 
several stores were opened the next day, and after a suspension of several weeks, one 
of the newspapers had resumed its office on the 5th. Certificates of a general con- 
valescency had been transmitted by Dr. Rush, and other physicians, to New-York, 
and it appears by the New- York prints of the 7th, that a communication between 
those places would immediately be opened. 

The Legislative Assembly of Canada have passed an a& for the abolition of the Slave 
Trade. 

Petsr sbu&gh, November 19. 
THE King of Great Britain having been graciously pleased to nominate Charles 
Whitworth, Esq. his Envoy at this Court, to he a. Knight Companion of the Most 
Hon. Order of the Bath, and his Majesty being desirous that he should be knighted, 
and invested with the Ensigns of the Order in the most honourable and distinguished 
manner, Mr. Whitworth applied to her Imperial Majesty the Empress of Russia, by 
order of the King his master, to desire she would be pleased to represent his Majesty 
op this occasion : to which her Imperial Majesty very readily consented, expressing in 
the strongest terms her sentiments of friendship and affection towards his Britannic 
Majesty. Accordingly on Sunday the 17th the ceremony was performed in the Em- 
press's audience room, before a splendid Court, when Mr. Whitworth being introdu- 
ced, her Imperial Majesty immediately invested him with the ribbon and badge of the 
Order $ and then taking from a table a gold-hilted sword, richly ornamented with dia- 
monds, the Empress touched his left shoulder three times with it, pronouncing these 
words: Saye% Bvn et Honorable Chevalier , au Nom de D:eu\ and on Sir Charles Whit- 
worth's rising up, and kissing her Imperial Majesty's hand, the Empress added, Et 
four vous prowver combien je sua contente de nous, je vow fats Prejent de 1* E$£e avec layvellt 
jc vous ai favt Chevalier, 

[The Sword with which the Empress invested Mr. Whitworth, and which she 
presented to him, is worth 4000 roubles J 



„ LONDON, January 4. 

Accounts from Corsica mention, that General Paoli had giv& battle to the, 
French between Monticello, Cartifaand Pictrajba, in which he killed many, and took 
a great number of prisoners. 
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tGeti. fcaoK having; been informed that the French treated very ill thOtt who fttflittd 
thek hands, oro>re<Hhat ten of the French prisoners should be hanged, but not ;by the 
han^s of the common executioner, for that they should hang one another, and the 
survivor should be shot, which was executed at C&ite, on the- 19th -of last month. 

5th. General Wunmer has published a proclamation and manifesto to the inhab 1 " 
tants of Alsace, which concludes as follows. 

u If your souls remain yet untainted by rfie poison of the Frenfch revolution, em- 
ploy agents which will preserve you from it for ever, be obedient to your Sovereign*, 
established by the Almighty for your good j acquit yourselves with good-will towards 
them and their friends* which they have a right to claim from you $ Honour the: clergy 
from whom you receive the consolation of future existence 3 Beware of att patty Spi- 
rit* avoid all disputes with regard to religion, which are the sources of all evil. In 
ihprt, remain faithful and just 1 this will be your happiness, and for me the best* w& 
tnost grateful reward* 

6th* The Flanders mall confirmed the fctising of the blockade of Landau, *nd the re-» 
passage of the Rhine by the Austrian and Prussian armies, who, after so many -vie* 
lories gained, and the greatest hardships, suffered with the utmost patience and he* 
roism, were' obliged to yield at last to the superior numbers of the Sans-Co)otte«, who 
ever since the 22& ult. with a force reckoned at iS 0,000 men» and a numerous and 
formidable artilery, made the most desperate attacks upon General Wurmser, and 
the Duke of Brunswick* 

The voluntary contributions for the support of the Imperial war amount to 1 3 million 
of florins. 

.Anarcharsis Clouts and Thomas Paine, deprived by a (Decree) of the French Con- 
vention of their seats have been arrested, and sent to Luxemburg, and seals put u^on 
their papers. 

7th. After his Majesty's Levee Ibrahim Itmael, (Rds EffeneU at the Court of Tur- 
key) attended by his Faquihr, or secretary, and his Dragoman (or interpreter)- had an 
audience of the King in the closet, to deliver his credentials. The Envoy and his 
taro~ Attendants were habited in a manner jremarkaUy plain, to the diaappointment of 
numerous spectators. 

After the Turkish Envoy's audience, a Council was held, when a day of Fasting and 
Humiliation was appointed to be held in England, Wales, and Beiwkk*upon*Tweedt 
on Friday the 28th day of February* The same was ordered to be observed in Sooc- 
land on the 27 th. 

14th. Official dispatches were brought- up by Sir Sydney Smithy relative to the eva- 
cuation of Toulon by the Allies. * 

The dispatches are dated Hieres Bay, the 2tst and 2id of December last. 

It appears, that on the morning of the 18th, Lord Hood was informed, wtonV at 
breakfast, that some of the inhabitants had began to 1 tire on our troops, and were is a 
declared state of insurrection. Orders were immediately give*n that the town fhould 
be. evacuated by the Allies, and such of the loyal inhabitants as chose to embark on 
^buard our fleet, should be carried off. The British Admiral animate^ by hU presence 
all the exertions that could be devised for the general jsafcty of the town and garrison, 
•and the protection of the distressed Royalists, and the British squadron extended tp 
£hem all the succour they could possibly afford ; we cannot more fuUy demonstrate 
ShiMhaQ.by. W*ting# that almost every 74 gun ship in the squadron received from 
1,300 to 1*800 of them onboard; and one ship of the line had, with her complement 
of bands* no less than 3,000 people crowding her different decks. 
v Having previously resolved on the destruction of the enemy's ships in the harbour, 
-<h« arseftHl* *nd other works, his Lordship committed the execution of this plan to 
Captain Sir Sydney Smith— -a volunteer in this "service, assisted by six naval Lkute- 
Stents, and several petty Officers, and 306 picked seamen. 

While the shipping, arsenal, dock-yards, and a great part of the town were corr- 
*W*m£, -She* conflagration was tremendous, almost beyond atry eventw'mliitnry-re. 

dTfceSpaniards shared not hi- this service, 'but getting under *ail, stood: away 
lor Minorca. The Neapolitan squadron also sailed the tide before, for. theirowtt posts. 
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Of the, thir^M>ne sail of the line found, within the harfciur of Toufqr^ the fry- 
ing Uche abridged and authentic summary, viz. * */• * i 
Burnt, - - » 15 
Escaped the flames, - i ► . 
Brought off by Lord Hood, * - 3 
Burnt at Leghorn, Le Scipio, 1 
Sent to Brest with refractory Seamen, - -4 

The tttne of the embarkation of the troops was in the extreme degree calamitous, 
and afflicting. The greatest part of the inhabitants who had not been so decided an4. 
active in their support of the Allies, and who therefore foresaw that they must fee If ft 
behind, abandoned themselves to the influence of complete despair. They descended 
in immense numbers to the sea-side. The aged and the infirm,, men, women, audi 
children* threw themselves upon the shore in the greatest agony, and intreated pro- 
tection i» the most pathetic terms ; the British fleet, however, could contain no more 
persons, and their entreaties therefore could not be complied with. The unfurling of 
t|te sails and the weighing of the anchors, added to the distress and despair of the un- 
happy spcttators,and induced several to plunge into the sea, and to attempt to swim to 
the. ship*. Others committed suicide on shore; the remainder returned to the city, 
when a battle ensued, in which many fell on both sides. 

The number of the Royalists at Toulon were estimated at 30,000. This number 
could scarcely be crouded by any effort on board the vessels which were in that ftar.- 
bour. The feelings for .the fate of those who were left behind, must surpass, in their 
intrinsic horror, every scene which trie boldest imagination has ever ventured to deli- 
neate! . ■ - 

16th. This day, James Lyons, for forgery, for the sum of sixteen thousand pounds, 
wasJbrought to the bar of the Old-Bailey for trial, when he pleaded Guilt X. £U% 
sentence was left for the opinion, of the Twelve Judges. 

' 2 1 st. This day his Majesty came to the House of Peers, and being in his Royal' 
Robes, seated on the Throne with the usual solemnity, Sir Francis Mflsyneuat, Gcn» 
tleman Usher of the Black Rod, was sent with a Message from his Majesty to the 
House of Commons commanding their attendance in the House of Peers! The Cpna r 
room being come thither accordingly, his Majesty was pleased to make the following 
most gracious Speech : , . . i 

*f My JL»rdsmnd Gtntlmeti, 
" The circumstances under which you are now assembled requires your most se* 
rious attention. 

*«" We are engaged in contest, on the issue of which depend the maintenance of 
our Constitution, Law, and Relig on, and the security of all Civil Soci.ty. 

" You must have observed, with satisfaction, the advantages which have been ob. 
taiired by the arms of the Allied powers, and the change which hasjtaken place in t jie 
general situation of Europe, since the commencement of the war. The United Pro- 
vinces have been protected from invasion. The Austrian Netherlands have been re- ' 
covered and maintained j and places of considerable importance have been acquired on 
the Frontier of France. The re-capture of Mentz, and the subsequent successes of the 
Allied 1 armies of the Rhine, have, notwithstanding the advantages recently obtained 
by the enemy in that quarter, proved highly beneficial to the common cause'. Power- 
ful efforts have been made by my Allies in the South of Europe. The temporary po«u 
session of the Town and Port of Toulon has greatly distressed the operations of my 
enemies ; and in the circumstances attending the evacuation of that place, an import- 
ant and decisive blow, has been given to their naval power, by the distinguished cors- ' 
duct, abilities, and spirit of my commanders, officers, and forces, both by sea aj^l ' 
land. 

'* The French have been driven from their possessions and fishery at. Newfa^ftdU 
land;. , and important and valuable acquisitions have been made both in^ the. JEasr, W 
West Indies. ■ - ...... - .. .- of 
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" At sea our superiority has been indisputed, and our commerce so effectually pro- 
tected, that the losses sustained hare been inconsiderable' in proportion to its "extent, 
and to the captures made on the contracted trade of the enemy. 

" Trie circumstances by which the further progress of the Allies has been hitherto* 
impeded, not only proves the necessity cf vigour and perseverance On our part, but at 
tfce same time confirm ultimate success. Our enemies have derived the" imans of 
temporary exertion, troma system which has enabled them" to dispose arbitrarily of 
the lives and properties of a numerous people, and which openly violates every re- 
straint of justice, humanity, and religion. But these efforts, productive as they ne- 
cessarily havfc been of internal discontent and confusion in Tfcuice, have ateo tended 
rapidly to exhaust the national and real strength of that country. 

" Although 1 cannot but regret the necessary continuance of the war," I should Til 
consult the essential interests of my people, if I were desirous t>f peace on any* 
grounds, but such as may provide for their permanent safety, and for the indepen- 
dence and security of Europe. The attainment of these ends is still obstructed by tno 
prevalence in France, equally incompatible with the happiness of that country* and 
with the tranquillity of all other nations. 

. *' Under this impression, I thought proper to make a declaration of the views and 
principles by which I am guided. I have ordered a copy of this declaration to he laid* 
before you, together with copies ol several Conventions and Treaties with different 
powers, by which you will, perceive how large a part of Europe is united itt a cause of 
such general concern. 

" I reflect with unspeakable satisfaction, on the steady loyalty and firm attachment 
to the established Constitution and Government*, which, notwithstanding the conti- 
nued efforts to mislead and to seduce, have been So generally prevalent among all 
ranks of my people. These sentiments have been eminently manifested in the zeal 
and alacrity of the Militia to provide for our internal defence ; and in the distinguish- 
ing bravery and spirit displayed on every occasion by my forces both by sea and land : 
They have maintained the lustre "f the British name, and have shewn themselves wor- 
thy of the blessings which is the ebject of all our exertions to preserve." 
" Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

«* I have ordered the necessary estimates and accounts to be laid before yqw 5 and I 
am persuaded, you will be ready to make such provision as the exigencies 0$ the time 
may require. 1 feel'too sensibly the repeated proof* which 1 have received of she affec- 
tion of my subjects not to lament the necessity of any additional burthens. It is, how- 
ever, a great consolation to me, to observe the state of the revenue, and the com- 
pleat success of the measure which was last year adopted for removing the embarrass- 
ments affecting commercial credit. 

" Great as must be the extent of our exertions, I trust you will be enabled to pro^ 
vide for them in a such a manner, as to avoid any pressure which could be severely 
felt by my people." ... 

" My Lords and Gentlemen, 

91 In all your deliberations you will undoubtedly bear in mind the true grounds and 
origin of the war. * 

f An attack was made upon us and our allies, founded on principles which tend to>" 
destroy all property, to subvert the laws and religion of every civilized nation, and to 
introduce universally that wild and destructive system of rapine, anarchy, and impie- 
ty, the effects ot which, as they have already been manifested in France, furnish a 
dreadful but useful lesson to the present age, and to posterity. 

" It only remains lor us to persevere in our united exertions : Their discontinue 
ance or relaxation could hardly procure even a short interval of delusive repose, and 
could never terminate in security or peace. Impressed with the necessity ot defending* 
all that is most dear to us, and relying as we may with confidence, on the continued 
valour and resources of the nation^ on the continued efforts of Europe, and, above ail,' 
on the incontestable justice of our cause, let us render pur conduct a contraft to that 
of our enemies, and, by cultivating and practising the pr inciples of humanity and the 
duties of religion, endeavour to merit the continuance of the c'ivine favour and protec- 
tion, which have 'been so eminently experienced by these kingdoms.** 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. . 

A CONSPIRACY against the government pf Sweden ha* lately been discovered. In 
consequence of which discover/ the Regent has given orders to arrest several per- 
sons who are suspected of being implicated in the treason. The plan of the conspirators 
w^as to change the form of government, and to re-establish the Popular Constitution,' 
which, existed at the accession of the late King, The conspiracy was discovered by 
the opening of a letter direded to an ambassador in Italy. 

The King of Denmark has opened the royal library of 200,000 volumes at Copen- 
hagen lor public utility. The people who are admitted have also the privilege of 
taking books home to their houses upon certain conditions. 

A Bill is to be brought into the House of Commons of Ireland next Scflions, to make 
the salary of the Roman Catholic Clergy of that country legal. We understand the 
sum is to be fixed at fifty pounds per annum. 

The Roman Catholics of Ireland have appointed Hickey to execute their statue of 
his Majefty, for which they have voted 2000I. and that artift is now in Dublinfbr the 
purpose of receiving the orders of their Committee, in consequence. 

'Hie Pope has sent a Bull to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, signed by himself and 
the whole Conclave, wherein he excommunicates every member of that persuasion, 
who foils in his: loyalty and attachment to the House of Hanover. 

A plan is set on foot in Bath, in order to prevent as much as possible unnecessary 
bankruptcies, and by timely and friendly interference to rescue such persons as are 
(only distressed through the pressure of the times from impending ruin. 

FOREIGN MONIES IN BRITISH VALUE. 

s. 4. 



s. <L 

A Crusade (Portugal a 3 

A Dollar (Spanish) 4 6 

A Ducat, ditto 6 9 

A Ducat (Flanders) 9 3 

A Florjn, ditto 1 6 

A Florin (German) 1 10 

A Livre (French) o 10 

Moidorc (Portugal)' 27 o 



A Pagoda (Asia) % 9 

A Piastre (Arab 4 6 

A Piaftre (Spanish) 3 7 

A Plftole, ditto 10 9 

A Rial, ditto o 5 
A Rix Dollar (German) 3.6 

A Silver Rupee (Asia) 2 " 6 

A Gold Rupee, ditto 35 o 

AGRICULTURE, &c. 

Thirty tons *f turnips were this year grown by Mr. EUman, of Glynd, near Lewes, 
Sussex, on one acre Of land. The field in which the above turnips grew is about 34 
acres in extent, nearly 30 of which produced an average of 27 tons per acre; on the 
other four acres, the seed failed to come up. A Gentleman in Essex lately received 
a stiver medal from the Society of Arts, for a produce of 26 tons on one acre. 

On the 14th instant, a Gentleman at Lympstone received from Norfolk a present of 
a turnip, which contained a hare weighing 51b. 50Z. a pair of full grown rabbits, aU 
with their skins on; and a brace of partridges in their feathers. The turnip, when 
taken out of the ground and washed, weighed 25I0. and measured 3. feet 7 inches in 
circumference. It is now in the possession of the parish clerk at Lympstone. 

LANCASHIRE METHOD OF DRESSING POTATOES. 
As soon as they are completely boiled in water, they put them over the fire in a 
dry' earthen p(5t, whjch, as it gets heated, extracts all their watery particles". 

' PUTRID FEVER, 

Mr. Cartwrigbt, of Doncaster, recovered three patients, who were in extreme dan- 
ger^ from a very had putrid fever, by only giving them common yeast. The quantity 
was two table spoonfuls, taken about three times, at the interval of three or four 
hours. . Their recovery was incredibly rapid; fhey instantly felt themselves greatly. re- 
vested, and in a few hours they found their strength returning. 
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PROMOTIONS. 

TT^R- Arnold to be organist of Westminster Abbey, vice Dr. Cooke. The Right 
AJ . Hon. lord Romney to be president, and admiral Affleck, vicc-pre& ident» o f 
the Maripc Society . The dignity of a baron of the kingdom^ of Ireland £b~F}atfgMttr- 
nard, of Castle Bernard, in the county of Cork, esq. and to the hekt-outefif hi* Body 
lawfully begotten, by the name, style, and title of baron Bandon, of Bandon Bridge, 
in the county of Cork. The Hon. and Rev. Witt. Stuart, D. D. and prebendary of 
Windsor, to be bishop of St. David's, vice Dr, Horsley, translated. Colonels Will, 
<5ardiner, Henry Johnson, Hon. H, E. Fox, J. Watson, Tad. Watson, Lowther 
Pcnn, Pat, Bellew, Philip Ooldsworthy, Duncan Drummond, John Phipps, William 
"Spry, Charles Eustace, F. E. Gwyn, Robert Morse, Francis Lord HeatfefeM, Thos, 
"S. Stanwix, and Sir James Murray, bart to be major-generals, in the army. -Lieute- 
nant-Colonels , John Lord Newark, Hon. Francis Needham, Charles Gordon, Henry 
Pigot, Hon. Col, Lindsay, and William Dansey, to be aid~du-camjps to his Majesty. 

Dublin-Castle, Dec. ao. Letters patent have been passed under the Great SeaJ 
of Ireland, granting the following dignities, viz.— -Viscount Mountgarret, to be ear) 
of Kilkenny. Viscount Valemia, earl of Moantmorris. Viscount Desart, earl of 
Pesart. Viscount Clonraell, earl of Clonmell. Viscountess Dow. Wicklow, coun- 
tess of Wicklow, and her heirs -male by Ralph, late Viscount Wicklow, earl of Wick- 
jow. Lord Castlestewart, viscount Castlestewart. Lord Leitrim, viscount Lettftfo. 
Lord LandafF, viscount LandafF. Lord de Montalt, viscount Harwardin. LordYitz* 
gibbon, viscount Fitzgibfcm. Tankerville Chamberlain, esq. justice of the Irish 
Court of Common Pleai. The Right Hon.. Richard, earl of Shannon, Sir John Par- 
nell, bart. John Beresfofd, Sir Henry Cavendish, bart. William Conyngham, and Rob. 
flobart, commonly called Lord Hpbart, are appointed his Majesty's commissioners for 
executing the office of Treasurer of his Majesty 1 * Exchequer of Ireland. The Right 
Hon. Henry Theophilus Clements is appomted Receiver-General and Pay-master-ge- 
neral of all revenues in Ireland. The Hon. John Lqftus, Teller Cashier of his Majes- 
ty's Exchequer in Ireland. Thq. Burgh, esq. Secretary to his Majesty*s*£omrnjfsioiw 
ers of Treasury in Ireland. Sj}vc*ter Dqugla*, esq. baruster at law, Secrcfary tQ the; 
hard Lieutenant of Ireland. 



MARRIAGES. 

Sir John Ord, to Miss, Frere, daughter of John Frere, esq. of S'rratfbrd-pla-ak 
Henry Wolseley, esq. son of Sir W. Wolseley, bart. to Miss Halfiday, daughter of Sir 
John Delap and Lady Jane Halliday. In Dublin, Lord Mounrjoy^ to, Mitt Wallaoe. 
W. Sot heron, esq. M. P. for Pontefract, to Miss S. & Barker, younger daughter o| 
the late Edmund Barker, esq. of Potter Newton. O. B. Roupell, esq. barrister at 
flaw, to Miss F. B. M'Culloch, of Charlton, Kentr W. Scrope, of CaMfttoonnfea, 
. Wilts, esq. to Miss Long, daughter and sole heiress of the late Charles Long, ctql 

S f Corn well, esq. of Clapham, to Mtss Gardner, daughter of Admiral Gardner. The 
ev. Thomas Barnard, M. A. vicar of Amweil, Herts, to Miss B. Martin, teaoorf 
daughter of Sir Mordaunt Martin, bart. George Gamier, of Wicjcham, •» Lady Bctff 
Peime. Ralph Carr, esq. of Lower Charlotte- street, Bedford-square, to Miss Gregg* 
daughter of Francis Gregg, esq. of Dowgate-hili. Captain Richard CoUert, o£.the 
King George Eatt-indiaman, to Miss Maclauran, of Greenwich. John Thomas ftatt, 
esq. of New Hall, near Salisbury, to Miss Susan ^eave, daughter of James Neasie^ 
esq. of Ramon. .»'./„ 



DEATHS. ^ 

l}ecV 15. At Maiden Bradley, Wilts, the M£st Noble Wcjbb, duke 0/ 5e#tyerie^ 
At Edinburgh, Mr. William Gordon, author of the Universal Accountant, ro. LadJ; 
Elizabeth Finch, sister of the late 4. and aunt 0/ the present earl of Aylesforjcf. »o. E(£ 
Cras, esq. Deputy Comptroller of the Navy. The Hon. Thomas Grcy~Bfcet*o«, emly 
*on of Lord Grey de Wilton. Lady Oughton, v^dow of the Jate'Sir Actypftom .i>qgfei . 
ton Thomas* 6ifton> esq. of the Custom-hep *e. .. z t. C^^-^hVi^ Camjttnge, 
Mr. Hugh Cook, student there, and son of the celebrated Navigator., a 5. At R«Jo!je.fc. 
worth, Dowager Lady Wake, rditt of Sir William Wake, aged $0, ^6* Brcrwnlpv*, 
tari of Exeter. ^ < ' 
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ANCIENT CONSTITUTIONS 
or 

THE F^KE AND ACCEPTED MASONS. 



THE following is printed from a scarce book of Copper Plata, and 
■ thought worthy of preservation for its antiquity. The style shews 
I it to be of very early date. 

The Beginning and first Foundation of 'the most worthy Craft ^Masokrt^ 
with the Charges thereunto belonging. 

rUL might of the Father of Heaven, and the wisdom of the gk*» 
rious Son, through the grace and goodness of the Holy Ghost * 
they being three persons in one God, be with us at our beginning, 
give us igrace so to govern us here in our living, that we may com* 
to his bliss that neVer shall have an end. Amen. 

Good Brethren and Fellows, our purpose is to tell you how, and in 
whaynanacf this worthy Craft of Masonry was begun ; and afterward* 
how it was kept up, and encouraged by worthy kings and princes, and 
by many other worshipful men. 

And also to those that be here, we will charee by the charges that 
belong to every Freemason to keep for in good Jaith ; Fnif iiuwajny it 
wprtky to be kept well, it is a worthy Craft, and a curious Science. 

• For there be seven liberal sciences, of which seven it is one of thfny 
aadrthe mrtnes of the seven sciences be these : 

The &r*t is Grammar, and that teacheih a man to speak and wont 
trueiy. 

Vo^SL L 
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The second is Rhetoric, and that teacheth a man to speak fair, in 
*oft terms. » • 

The third is Logic, and that teacheth a man to discern or know 
fcrufk f™ 11 falsehoods - - < .. . . • * i r £ - 

•The »fou*th- is -Arithmetic, which* teacheth a„man. ta.r££kaaj2r 
count all, manner of numbers, &c. 

The fifth is Geometry, which teacheth the mensuration of lines, 
perficies, solids, &c. which science 4s the basis of Masonry. 

The sixth science is called Music, which teacheth the proportions* 
harmony; and 'discords- of sounds, &c. which 'qualifies* man in^he art 
of singing", composing tunes, and playing upon divers instruments, as 
the organ, harp, &c. 

Lastly, the seventh* science is called Astronomy, which teacheth the 
motions of the luminaries* planets, fixed stars, &c. and to measure 
their magnitudes, and" determine their distances; 

Note, that these seven sciences are contained under Geometry, 
jfnkh' teggfterir the mens u r ati o n, ponderation, or weight of every Jtfeiflg 
in and upon the whole earth : For it is well known, that every Crafts- 
man works by measure; as also the husbandman, navigator, planter, 
&c. for without Geometry those arcs can no more subsist than Logic 
can without Grammar. . 

The first rise of this science was before the general deluge, which is 
commonly called Noah's Flood ; there was a man called Lamech, as 
mentioned in the 4th Ghapter of Genesis, who had,, two wives, the 
one was " called Adah, and the other Zillah ; by Adah he begot two 
sons, Jabal and Jubal ; by Zillah he begot one son, called Tubal* and 
to daughter ^called Naamahc These four children found out the begin*- 
cjNWg af all the crafts in the world; Jabal foun4 f out Geometry, and 
lie divided flocks of sheep ; he first built a house of stone and .timber. 

His brother Jubal found the art of music ; he was the father of all 
'»ttch as handle the harp and organ. , 

Tubal Cain was the instructor of every artificer in brass and iron, 
+m& the daughter found out the craft of weaving. ^ 
; These children knew well that God would take vengeance for sin, 
^either by Ere. or water j wherefore they wrote their sciences that tii*y 
diad found OOt 00> two pillars, chat they might be found after Noaj(k> 
Floods # "V/. 

* . One of the pillars was marble, which will not burn with any lire, 
and the other pillar or stone was called Laternes, which will not^orown 
,ia»any water. . • 

Our intent next is to tell you truly, how, and in what manner tjiese 
!«tones were found, whereon these sciences were written. ^ v . 
-to .The great Hermes, surnamed Treamagistus,. or £hrce, times! grpj, 
being both priesfc and philosopher in Egypt, found. oik of tienvj^ana 
Jived in *he year of the world 2076, in' the reign of Niausj aud'^ome 
think him to be grandson to Cush, which was .grandson tla,$0j^"£le 
.jwaatbe^hrst thai; began to leave off Astrology, ftp. admire, ^*<pber 
wonders of Nature : He proved there* was Sot one God, the' creator 
of all things: He divided the day into twelve hours j he is also thought 
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|s> be the first who divided the Zodiack into twelve si^ns: He waf 
counsellor to Osyris, King of Egypt* and is said to have invented or- 
dinary writing and hieroglyphic*, the first laws of the Egyptians, ami 
divers otter sciences, and taught them unto other *mea. 

And at the building of Babylon, Anno Mwtdi, 1 8 1 o, Masonry was kfe_ 
vtery great esteem, insomuch that the mighty Nimrod, King of Baby-j 
]*m was a Mason himself, as is reported by ancient histories ; and 
when the city of Ninivie, and other cities of the East were to be buily 
Nimrod the King of Babylon sent thither Masons, at the request of tins 
&ng of Ninivie his cousin; and when he soot them forth, he gave; 
them a charge in this manner : 

. That they should be* true to one. another, and love truly together ; 
and that they should serve .the ,iord trujy for their pay, so that tkeh 
master might have honour, and ail that belong unto him ; jaiid severa) 
otb^r charges her gave them, $pd this was the first tune that ever any 
Mason had any charge of his Craft, • 
l- Moreover, when Abraham and Sarah his wife went into Rgype, an4 
there taught the seven sciences to the Egyptians, AnnoMundi 2084, h« 
had a worthy scholar, whose 'name was Hermes, and he learned «ijgh$ 
well, and becante a great master of the seven sciences, and in his <|ays 
jt befel, * that the Lords and estates of the realm had so- many sons, 
and they had no competent livelihood tq find their children. 

Wherefore they took council together with t^e king of the land, tow 
they might find their children honestly, as gentlemen, but could finft 
jdo manner of good way, and then did they proclaim throiiga all t&p 
land, that if there were any man that could inform them that he s^aui^ 
{tome unto them, and that he should be well rewarded for his travel ; 
and that he should hold himself wcH pleased, • 
/ "After Mis ery was made* then came this worthjr clerk Heroics; 4 an4 
fgad to the'krrrg'and to the Lords, , ■ * * ♦ \ 

If yon will give , me your children to govern, I will teach thnm one 
•f the seven sciences, whereby .they may live honestly, as gentfemd* 
thbnlo/, Tinder cqndition that you will grant them, and that* I may hav* 
paver to rule tberxt after the manner the science ought to be nMf 
$nd then tire .king an4 the council granted, and sealed his CQm^bsioj^ 
* And' Uttnrthir worthy clerk Hermes took to him ekes* Lords sons* a«i 
tanght therri the science of Geometry in practice* *fw? to work-in starts 
all manner bf worthy work that belongeth to building of chtiftther, 
temples, towers, castles, and all other manner of buildings? and h* 
gave thent a charge in this manner : . / 4 

First, that tbey nhpuld be true. to the King, apd to tne Lord- that 
thfey serve, and to th^ fellowship ^hereto they are admitted ; and that 
<HcV skou^d loye^ ah4 te true to one Another % aad t^at : th(cy thOukt 
call^ch other his Fellow,, qr cUe. Brother, and not* bp SexVant efr 
JLtiave, nor.rtQ other foiil name; and that they should trtrfjr gteserwe 
tWrx^fcy.trf thte Lc*d or. the master of the work that tfcey igtra, 7 • , 

. Thai; they should ordain <he wisest of them tic* be master the wotfc^ 
and neither fbr.love nor lineages, fishes nor favour, 'to set another that 
%fth bat Udle. £unnio£ to.be wster, of the .l<ox$s vhfire^y^ 
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IAtJ9hlmlil fee evil served, and they ashamed ;*aftd alsd thff faef 
itteuld <ali the governor of the work master, in the time thtfc^lhey 
wtJrk wfth Mm. . ]2/i£i^ 

, And r many other charges he gave them, that are top long to teH]'*rid 
ft^lf Ihfc'fle charges he made them swear a great oath, that men ttse& at 
ffetftrme.' * 

^Ahtfhe of darned for them a reasonable pay, whereby they migJfc 
me'kftfte^riyV and also that they should come and assemble fbg€tKe^ 
every year once, to consult how they might work best to serve *h* 
tordTfothlj profit, and to their own' credit, and tq wrcft Witturi 
themselves; him that hath trespassed against the £raft. ^ ?x 

«\Ai)[d thus was the Craft grounded there, and that worthy cleft; Sii* . 
wA ' jgttve ft the name of Geometry, and now it is called through^ 
thV laiti Masonry. .'.<:•'-<• 
~* Aknb Mufidi, £474. 2 Samuel, 5, Sithence, long time after^ 
when, the Children of Israel were come into the land of the Jebthkes* 
^Wcft is now called Jerusalem, King David began the temple, that is 
\tttXf&TeMkrh Domini, with us the Temple of Jerusalem, or the Te^m*- 

The same King David loved Masons, and cherished thcW, art&£Mfe 
ifeifn^^od pay ; and he gave them the charges in nianrler as they Were 
^hrelf m Egypt, and other charges more, ai ytra ihatt hear afterward** 

.After the decease of King David, 1st Kings, 7th cha^. tjtfrverjte, 
SdlbmcW seiK to Hiram, King of Tyre, for one w^o w« a, cW^ing 
Workman, tailed Hiram Abif, the son of a woman 6f the lkirf <5$ ftfajfc 
and dfUrias the Israelite. 

* " SOLOMON TO HIJUM T^E £#K^ \ ] 

■ : ■ * <; Kn6wrthou, that my rather having a will to-feuil&a tempi* to (tod, 
*hath been withdrawn from the performance theftogf, ity the cOhtittttii 
wars and troubles he hath bad, fot he never took test oelbtth&ekfaer 
defeated his enemies, or' made them tributaries unto bin*: forininc 
'tbwa part, I thank God for the peace which I possess, andtar 4h*ciby 
means thereof I have opportunity (according to mine own dtsi**) 
to build a temple unto God ; for he it is that foretold my tatter that 
•iia h0ase should he builded during my reign ; fcr which £aust $ pray 
send some one of your skillfukst men, with my servants, to the 
\wc^d Libafnus, to hew down trees in that place, for the Macedonian* 
'-^fe more stelfui in hewing and preparing timber than our^peopteare, 
: lttd I will-pa^ the cleavers of wpod according to your dirt&nwM ^ 

Avr,uu - > " TO I^Nff SOLQMQN,.. 

, f • TJjiQtt hast cause to thank Gpd in that he has delivered th^fter'* 
«*ihidbftr ? n& thy. hands 1 to thee, I say, who is a man wile ahtf All of 
:,) 4irwi r fv^ir^eh cause- since no hews can come 'unto rtte inore* jjra- 
^^ie^Si^rtor office -of love m^re esteemed than this, I will acc6tojyish*U 
"lha¥ Ac% r^testestr fir -after Vhzvb caused a great quantity tfPc*<fer 

^<:#htVW>* tahe ctftidbwS r l will send it to^e^V^CBy^y 
^v^f)^ wBxtolwill command ?iitl fWni**wij^cdhverfc« 



VMMir 4^tKe <end t^y my deliver the same in what »fa#*f thjf 
$tap**8* k -s^ali &e* phase thee ; that afterword* thy subjects may 
transport them to Jerusalem : you shall provide to furnish" ua widjl cotfy 
l^r^ ^e itai^in ncedi because we inhabit an island/* 
♦u Soten^i King David's son, to finish the temple that his father hai} 
begun, sent for Masons into divers countries, and gathered thegy to* 
g£*Wv**that he fcad fourscore thousand workmen that were workers 
^st*^,<*n£ we?p all named Masons $ and he chase turn thousand of 
aj^^hsjiinastm " i 

-iritod Hiram* King of Tyre, sent his servants unto Solomon, fbr he 
was ever a lover of Vjing David, and he sent Solomon- timber, an4 
Sf^fonsm, to help forward the building of the temple ; and he sent one 
j&aft was named Hiram Abif, a widow's son of the tribe of ffanhtUej 
he was a master of Geometry, and was master of all his Masons', car? 
y$**b es*g*aversj and workmen and faster* of brass, and all other me- 
;|aj^ that were used about the temple, 

a *Ki»g Solomon confirmed both tne charges and manners that his W; 
t^veiX had given to Masons ; thus was the ytpfrtby Craft of ^tasoory con- 
firmed in Jerusalem, and many other kingdoms, and he .finished tht 
j&^t jttmeMimdt, 3000. . L 

5 ..Cu/ious Craftsmen walked about full wide, in divers countries, soinp 
^tcarn more craft and cunning, others to teach fhem that hki b*t 
}fix4$ inning. * 1 
;i Mundi, 3431, at the destru&ion of the first temnle by. Nebfh 
'^dne^cr, after it had stood four hundred and thirty years^ , . ' ' 
The second temple beg an in the reign of Cyrus, seventy years sifter 
the dfcstru&icra; it being hindered, it was forty-six years in DuUding, 
and was finished in the reign of Darius, JnntMnnJi, 3523. 
.t ^fnothe i*ign ctf Ptolemy and Cleopatra, Jwto Mundt, 3^13, Omas 
;WU;ShJcyifh/tl5mpl« in Egypt* in a place called fiubastis, and 'called 
:Uiafter Ow^i nanie. - 

r - The i tower of' Straton, alias Cesaria, was built by Herod in Pale§« 
/tit|ft<i v<W M**<b> 394** and many othejveurious works of marble; as 
(thfrttuanift of Catsar Agrtppa, to his memory, in the country callad 

na&ras> neat to a place called Paniofl, Amu MwteU, 3946. 
YM<Hfe «i*o pulled down the second tempfc that was finished in the reran 
iii Ifax'm* and anpointed one thousand carriages to draw stone to the 
c place* and chose out ten thousand cunning and expert workmen to hew 
:4n4*MM4d'Stoitt i and one thousand he chose out and clothed and nude 
them : tAa>ters and rulers of the work, and built a new tempfe, Jtm* 
Mundi, 3947, on the foundation which Solomon had laid, not inferior 
to the first, and was finished nine years before {he birth of our Saviour, 

; } lHJwp'4»/hWh of our Saviour, Auroriagus beiajr kin* of £nglanjl, 
. r ClaWiue the emperor came over with an army, and he fearing to ^e 
iisfefl&W 1 ** ***** a fcag 1 ^ him, and gave him his daughter in 
: dgw^g^f : ^ndthat he should holdhia kingdom of Romans, and so tie 

^mperor r^urned- Jn t|^ ygaj {btty*t}*ree after the birth* of Chr\sr, 
♦ J^on* came iuta Bijgland andbuUt a goodmonastry, near ufct^Ol^s. 

fenbury, with manv cashes a^d^vyOT, 
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'7^^«ffiPf?iW «(rt of Geometry; it feeing- prpfcwd by Eq\pefew* 
lyings, Popes, v Cardinal*, und.Pfinces innumerable, who jhajre all ojf 
them, le^u* the pej^nenvmo^uimenta of it in tMfr s£ve«a} places o# 
their dominions $ 'i^oc will,rthif, J presume*, be.denjed, when. w$iL con- 
jiderfdy that renowned. example the Trajan' Column* it being oj&e of 
the mo^t $upex^«eiiiaJnd«T« of the ^man,magni&#npeto be now seeit 
Standing, and whjch* has more imsoonaUzeditfrf Emperor Tfajan ths&k 
mll,tne. gens Jiutoriaas : it was ereSed to hi in . by the senate «nd» 
people of Rome, in memory of those great services he had rendered 
(he country, -and to the end the memory of it; might remain tp all suc- 
ceeding ag^s, : and continue so long as the empire, itself.- 
\ AfUfijbwinjlt jqo. Jn St. Alban's time, the kkig of Eagjandj that 
was a Pagan*. di4 wajl the town about that. was, Galled Verulajn, nod 
Alban was a worthy knight, and steward of the king's. bojusgfepldi 
and l}ad the government -of tjie realm, and also of making the twa 
walls, and loved Masons well, and cherished them much,*, find he mac(* 
|^irj>ay^ightgpod/stanii%g-as the realm did; for gaye them two 
shillings a. week, and three-pence to their chear $ for before that time 
through, all the land, a Mason had. Jmt a penny a day* afd Jus meat* 
until St. Alban amended it. , 1 - - 

* 4ndhcqgave them a charter of the king fend council for to hold a ge- 
neral cquufik and gave it .the. name of an sfcssemjriy,. and was.^faeteat 
nimseif, and helped to make Masons, and gave them charges as you 
sjjall ,hear afterwards- - • . • . * 

It happened presently after $he martyrdom of St. Albaa (who. is truly 
tejrmeji England's proto-martyr), that a certain king invaded the land 
and destroyed most of the natives by fire and sword? that the- science 
of Masonry was much decayed until the reign of JJtheiberti ~Aam Do* 
ptpii>, 6i6) King of Kent, Gregory tjie, first summed Magft**, sent 
jnto the isle of Britain a monk, with other learned men to preach th$ 
Christian faith, for this nation as yet had not (uUy te^ive^ it ; this 
said Ethelbert built a church in Canterbury, /and dedicated it* Qb,Su 
feter and St. Paul, and is, supposed to have : built, or restored trie 

Surch of St. Paul's, in London; he also, built the churgk rf St. A3* 
ews* 'in Rochester., , ;* , 

. Sibext, King of the fast Saxons* by peifcuasioa tff Ethe&ert, King 
of Kent, having received the Christian faith, built the n\oua«tty at 
Westminster, 4™? Domini, 630, to* the hpnour of «God an4 St« Peter. - 
, Signer** King of the East Angles^ began to erec£ the XJnivjgrsity 
#f Cambridge, Jlxtw Domini, 915. ' \ • • 

.AtJ^lstane began his reign; he wa$ a, man belayed of a.11 nvttfc he 
nadgteat devotion towards the cjiurches^ as appeared ia tha.Wldij\g* 
adorning and endowing of monastiies, he buijt oneat Wjjton, iatae 
Biocess- of Salisbury, /and another aft ^{^ney* S^mtoaeti^e ; 
WLies these there were but few fa/npua moaast^i^s in this roajjnybu^ 
that "he adorned the same^^ther • with some x&w £iec« pf building^ 
Jewels, books, ortportions-of land: hi&jeatly emacaei the ^hi^fcs 
of York *. \. : ; ' 1. ; . ' ' , ^ ' 
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Sts SrcftMr did, anil-was «a great practitioner *f .©e^&ffcfrjr, TraA he 
drew him much to commune and talk with Masons to learn of them tfri 
Craft, and afterwards for' the love he had to Matoas and to the Craft, 
he was made a Mason, and he got jof the king, his brother f a charter 
and commission to hold every 7«ar an assembly where they would 
within the realm, and to correct within themselves* faults eHfd tretpas* 
ses that were done within the Craft; -and he held an assembly himself 
at York, and there 1fe' made Masons, and gave theirf charges, and 
taught them the manners, and commanded that rule to b£ kept lot ever 
after, and gave them the charter arid commission to keep, and* made 
an ordinance that it should- be renew eel from king to king. And when 
the assembly was gathered together, he made a cry that all old Masons 
and young that had any writing or understanding of the 4 charges and 
manners that were made before in this land or -any othe* that they should 
bring, and shew them. And when it was proved, there was found 
some in French, some, in Greek, and some in English, and eome in 
other languages, and they were all to one iatent and {forposey andhfe 
made a book thereof, how the Craft was founded, and he Mrnflelf 6i> 
dered and commanded that it should be read, and told w%eri any Ma^- 
son should be made, and for to give him his charges,' ftn&from* that day 
until this time manners of Masons have been kept ill that form, as well' 
as. men might govern it. . . . . . t 

Furthermore, at divers assemblies, certain charges ifeve beer* made 
and ordained by the best advice of Masters* and Fellow*. 

Every man that is a Masons take right good heed to these charj^ey, 
and if any man find himself guilty in any of those charges, that he aught 
to pray to God for his grace* to amend, and especially you that are to 
be charged, take heed that you may keep« these charges right well, for 
it is a great peril for a man to forswear himself upon a book. 

* The first charge is, that you shall be true men to God, and the Holy 
Church ; and that you use no error or heresy bv your understanding 
er discretion, but be you wise discreet merf, or Vise men- in each thing. 

Also, that you shall be leigemen to the king* without treason or airy 
other falsehood ; and that you know no treason or treachery, -but you 
amend privily, if yqumay,or else warn the kinj or his council* thereof. 
' Also, you shall be true to one another, that is to say, to every Ma- 
son of the Craft of Masonry, that be Masons allowed, you shall do 
unto them as you would they should do unto you. 

Also, that you shall keep all the councils of your Fellows truly, be h 
h Lodge or in Chamber, and all other councils that ought to be kept, 
by way of Brotherhood. 

• Also, that no Mason shall be a thief, or thiePs fellow, or conceal 
any such unjust action, so far as he may will or know. * 

Also, you shall be -true each unto other, and to thfrlordnor master 
that you serve, and truly to see unto his profit and his advantage/ - •' 

Also, yon shall call Masons your Fellows or Brothers, *and no other 
foul name. • * x 

. Also, you shall not take Brother or Fellow's wife in vHIamy, J rior 
desire ungodly his daughter, nor -hit servant, nor pet 'him to* ne-eiis- 
worship. 
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Abo, that yon pay truly for your m set and drink wh ere you go 4$ 

board. 

And also, that you shall do no villainy, whereby the Craft may: fro 
slandered. 

These be the true charges in general, that belong to every trite Ma* 
ion to keep, both Masters and Fellows* 

Rehearse I will other charges, in singular for Masters aad Fellows*. 

first, that no Master or Fellow shall take upon him any IokI's work, 
ttor anv other nan's work, unless he know himself able and sufficient 
of skill and ability to perform the same, so that the Craft have no slaiu 
der nor disworship thereby | but that the lord may be well and truly 
served. 

Also, that no master take no work, but that he take it reasonable*, 
so that the lord may be well served with his own good, and the Mas- 
ter to live honestly and to pay his Fellows. 

Also, that no Master nor Fellow shall not supplant any other of their 
work, that is to say, if fee have taken a work in hand, or eke stand 
Master of the Lord's work, he shall not put him out, except he be in- 
capable to fnish the same. 

Also, that no Master or Fellow take an apprentice, but for the term 
of seven years ; and that the apprentice be able of birth, that is to say, 
free bom, and whole of limbs as a man ought to be. 

Also, that no Master or Fellow take no allowance from any to be 
made Masons, without the assent and council of his Fellows ; and that 
he take him far no less term than five* or seven years; and that he 
that is to be made a Mason, be able, in all manner of degrees, that is 
jto say, free born, come of good kindred, true, and no bondman, and 
also, that he have his right limbs as a man ought to have. 

Also, that no Mason take any apprentice, unless he have sufficient 
occupation' to set him on, or to set three of his Fellows, or two of them 
at the least on work. 

Also, that no Master nor Fellow shall take no man's work to task* 
that was desirous to go a journey. 

Also, /that every Master shall pay to his Fellow, but as they deserve, 
so that h$ be not deceived by false workmen. 

Also, that no Mason slander another behind his back, to make him 
lose his good name, or his worldly goods. 

Also, that no Fellow which is in the Lodge, or without, misantwer 
another ungodly or reproachfully, without a reasonable cause. 

Also, that every. Mason shall reverence his alder, and put him to 
worship. 

Also, that no Mason shall be a common prayer at hazard, or at dice, 
or at any other unlawful plays, whereby the Craft may be slandered* 

Also, that no Mason shall use no leachery, nor be a pander, or bawd, 
whereby the Craft may be slandered. 

. Also, that no Fellow go into the town in the night time, except he 
Aave a Fellow with hitfrunt may beat him witness that he was *&ho~ 
•nest company. 

Also, that every Master aad Fellow shaU come to the assembly, if 
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4fe<tS wfthhi JUtyOttlbs&bpot, if he have any warning ; and if ho Jias 
trespassed against the Craft, then to abide the award of the 'master* 
ttid.MlifWK 

Also, that every Master and Fellow, that have trespassed against the 
Chift^^attstand to the award of the Masters* and Fellows, to make 
them accorded if they can, and if they may not accord them, then. SO 
gd to the common law. / 

• 'AisO/tfrat no Master or Fellow make, mould, square, nor rule to any 
layer, **or set no layer, within the Lodge nor without, to hew WK 
mottld'stonee. ^ 
i -Also, that ever)- Mason receive and cherish strange Fellows whei> 
tbey come over the countries, and set them to work, if they will, as the 
<ftia»ffer ui that is to say, if they have mould stones in their place* or 
*iftehe<6fiail refresh him with money unto the next Lodge, 

Also, that every Mason shall truly serve the Lord for his pay,. an(l 
fcvery Master truly to make an end of his work, be it' task or journey 
4f 4fe fe*ve his demand, and all that he ought to have. . ( 

These charges that we have now rehearsed unto you, and ali others 
% , that belong to Masons you shall keep: So help.ydu <jod, and 
your Hallidon. Amen. , . a 

• v .-v . W 
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: PRINCIPLES OF FREE MASONRY EXPLAINED.*.; 



, [Concluded from Page 5.] i. 

•TMpAVING in this manner, my Brethren, suggested Christianity.^* 
JiTJl, the chief mean, and Free Masonry as a subordinate one, to 
refito v* the evils that spring from society; I proceed, in the fourth 
place, to lay open the nature of Brotherly Love. 

O»¥otl have, no doubt, all observed, that your minds are so formed, 
as to receive impressions from external objects, whether sensible or 

^spiritual; and that these impressions incline you towards one set of ob<- 
jects, and repel you from the contrary set. Those objects that incline 

'you to themselves, by the impressions they give you, arc called plea- 
sant or agreeable; and those that repel you- from themsi#js, by their 

- impressions, are called painful or disagreeable. These impressions are 
known by the names of pleasure or pain ; and the passions that arise in 
mind on being affected by them, are denominated love or hatred. 
All example or two will illustrate these observations, if they should 

Jtepfiar too obscure of themselves. . 

A man in a state of indigence feels that the sight of riches maKes an^ 

^ imyciort on his mind which inclines him to them; or, in, other words, 

^#iise*a- wkhin his mind that they were his own. * Again, the idea i>f 
punishment makes an impression on his mind which repelu hini frorn.it ; 

uofi in other wards, dwv** prayer /ram Jum. tha^.ii may avoid it. 

M 
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Riches, by inclining him to themselves, he calls pieasa&t or agmeafck t 
and punishment, by repelling him from itself^ he calls painful dr- dis- 
agreeable. The sensations with which these opposite impressions ajfr 
feet him, are called pleasure and pain ; and the passions that they .ex- 
cite in his mind, are called love and hatred, as already observed,: ..If 
his love of riches become stronger than his hatred of punishment* Jbc 
will, not hesitate to employ unlawful means t6 attain them ; but if be 
hates punishment more than he loves riches, he will take care to do 
nothing that may expose him to it. His indigence itself, however 
grievous, will appear preferable to riches on such dangerous terms, . 

When we turn our meditations to God, the best and highest o£ all 
spiritual objects, and reflect, seriously and devoutly on his character* as 
it is displayed in the creation and government of the world, and in thtf 
Sacred Scriptures ; his power must, in like manner, impress our mind* 
with an holy awe ; his infinite wisdom, with the liveliest admiration 
and , his boundless goodness, with the warmest gratitude. When, ©o 
the contrary, we consider the character of Satan, that worst ajad basest 
of all spiritual beings, as it appears in the misery and degeneracy of 
the human race, and in the Scriptures of truth, it is impossible to aVoid 
detesting him, when we reflect, that all his force and cunning are di- 
jected by unprovoked malice, to the most mischievous purposes. • The 
constitution of our nature is such, that love springs up in our hearts for 
God, and hatred for the devil, when we think of them, as naturally 
and instantaneously as Are affects our bodies with heat, and frost witk 
cold, when we are exposed to them. 

Now, since the highest worth and excellence are the natural objects 
of our highest love, and the deepest demerit and baseness are the ob* 
jects of the most irreconcilable aversion, it is evident that the inferior 
degrees of these qualities will excite proportionable degrees of their 
corresponding passions. These qualities of goodness and malicd are 
to be found, in certain degrees, in all our fellow-creatures: there is bo 
man. upon the face of the earth, whose affections are purely good, or 
totally malicious ; the heart of each contains a mixture of both. 

As, therefore, goodness is the foundation of our love to God, aiid 
malice of out hatred for the devil, so the degrees of goodness or bene* 
volence which we meet with in our fellow-creatures, are the true foun- 
dation of that love which they have a. right to from us ; and the de- 
grees of malice which they discover, are the true foundation of that 
hatred or contempt, which we may indulge against them. If their 
goodness exceeds their malice, it is our duty so far to love them, :a»d 
regard with charity and forbearance those infirmities which we cannot 
esteem: but if their- malice surpasses their goodness, it then becomes 
our duty, so far, to hold them in. aversion, and to look upon them, at 
the same time, with a sentiment of pity, for being so. blind to their 
happiness. Thus, our love to God is the genuine source of our k>ve 
to ttur brethren of mankind ; and nothing can justify us for disliking : 
them, but their wilful and obstinate resemblance of the adversary 'of 
wjalvatioa. 
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' *pS6fe U ft© »ecd for any proofs to shew, that benevolence in thbs4 
around lis is the foundation of our love for them, and malice of the 
hatred which they excite in our breasts. How charmed are we with 
the character of a man who has the welfare of his fellow-creatures at 
hearth and improves every opportunity of advancing it ! a man who 
revokes in their prosperity, and weeps at their distress ! who encou- 
rages thgir virtues by his praises, and gently whispers the voice of 
admonition in their ears to cure their frailties ! who administers relief 
to the/ unfortunate, and wards off the stroke of slander from the inno- 
cent^ or heals the wound it has inflicted ! whose study, in a word, is 
to render all those happy that are about him, so far as his abilities will 
permit ! The emotions that pass in the heart of such a man, are fall of 
the; truest magnanimity, and afford a spectacle which God looks at 
with complacency and approbation. If his situation in life is ever 
displeasing to him, he wishes it altered, more for the sake of his fel- 
loe- creatures than for his own, He is never vexed at his want of rich- 
es, -bat when he sees the good and deserving struggling with poverty, 
and sunk in obscurity. The want of power gives him no uneasiness, 
but when the triumphs of oppression over probity and innocence raise*" 
his virtuous indignation. The want of splendor is grievous to him- 
only when he beholds the children of pride and meanness treating mo-", 
dest merit with studied petulance or neglect. The love of human kind' 
glowing in his bosom, makes him wish, on these occasions, that ho 
had more wealth, more power, and was able to appear with magnify 
. cence. Possessed of these, how chearfully would he support the me- 
ritorious 1 protect the injured ! and humble the conceited, the arrogant, 
and overbearing 1 These are the designs which he forms in his reveries, 
and: wishes it were in his power to execute in his most solid reflections * 
la the imaginary exertions of humanity for the benefit of others, he 
sweetly -forgets ail his own necessities, and is transported with the illu- 
sion* of having the power to do all that good for which his heart had sqr 
often, and so sincerely panted. His fancy is charmed with the godlike 
employment of adjusting the conditions of men to their personal merits j 
and putting an end to that inequality which seems, in this respect;, to 
prevail in the world. 

With this character, compare that of a man who is governed by 
hardly any other principle than the various movements of his self-love, 
and does not hesitate to use the most unjust means that a regard for 
his own safety will permit him, to gain his ends. A man of this 
staiap, will employ all the base arts that his cunning can suggest, to 
draw the wealth of his neighbour into his own colters. He will lay 
snares to impose on the ignorant who deal with him, and applaud hi* 
own dexterity in business, when he has over-reached the skilful, H«f • 
will drop hints of his neighbours exorbitant gains, in order to WimJ 
people to his own extortions ; and while he assures his customers, tfclff ' 
his own moderate way of living demands but *maH profits, he whisper* " 
to .them* . that the extravagance of those around him cannot he sup- 
ported without large ones. The better to cover his designs* aad' 
mfa tte« pass unexamined in the world* be forces religion, tSxQM 
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its venerable appearance over them. Under this, he is load for-paftftyr 
ofdoftrine, severity of discipline, regularity of government; Hetaitent* 
the growth of heresy, the degeneracy of ministers, the inattention of 
the laity to spiritual concerns; and from all this he concludes, 'Ifhar 
tl\e end of the world is at hand, or at least that the besom of 
destruction is to sweep away our constitution in church and state* 
Thus he grows up into a saint, in the opinion of all those Who* to*c 
<he good -nature to believe, as truth, whatever praises a man is disposed 
to give himself ; and under that character he goes snugly on, gratis 
fying his malice, by defaming, flattering, and cheating all around him* 
All suspect him ; all are afraid of him ; all hate him ; yet none dare 
boldly tear off his mask, and expose the wretch to the open derision, 
contempt, and abhorrence of the world. 

. These two characters, my Brethren, the one most amiable, and the 
Other de testable, inform you, from your own feelings, on what principfa 
firotherly Love and hatred are founded. I am now, in the fifth place; 
to deduce the effects which this love tends to produce. 

. The happiness of our Brethren, so far as it is not hurtful to our own, 
is the great object of Brotherly Love. We naturally wish, and are 
prompted to advance the happiness of those whose character we admire 
and esteem. This affection fills us with pleasure when we * think of 
them. Our thoughts are always to their honour ; and, if thoughts 
could be beneficial, would be always to their advantage. Our con- 
versation keeps pace with the inward sentiments of our hearts in their 
favour. We catch at every opportunity to commend their characters. 
It makes us happy to enumerate and display their virtues ; to lessen* and 
excuse their weaknesses ; to remove the prejudices raised against them 
by their unguarded actions ; and to stop the tongue of slander from 
poisoning their merits. In short, Brotherly Love prompts us to lift 
pur deserving Brethren of mankind, to that height of esteem in the 
minds of others, at which they stand in our own. 

Nor is it in their absence only that we are just to their good quali- 
ties ; \vq also give them those praises in their own hearing to which 
their worth entitles them, and report the good we have heard of therti 
from others. We may praise them without flattery ; praise is thejnst 
t eward, the expected consequence, and the great enc^ourager of honour- 
able and virtuous actions. When, therefore, we chearfully praise oar. 
Brethren, we reward their merit in some measure, gratify their ex- 
pectations, and animate them to still greater advances in every thing, 
that is laudable. There is not a more certain mark of an ungenerous: 
and narrow disposition, than to view, with a cold, neglectful silence^ 
those actions which call for any degree of applause or approbation. 
People so disposed may pretend they see nothing in these actions de- 
serving to be distinguished by their favourable notice ; but all the 
world will agree, that their want of sight in this case must arise from^ 
. their envy, if it cannot be better accounted for from their stupidity. 

: £s the best of men have spots in their character, which tarriisfy them, 
we must not be shocked at the frailties which our Brotherly Love may 
$s'£over in our Brethren. Our love for them would degenerate into ^ 
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urea&ness* if it tendered us from observing their imperfections, But 
wb&fr.we find them yielding to the infirmities of human nature, we will 
tenderly point out their miscarriages to them, and gently exhort them! 
& j$q?r*c£ their behaviour/ We w.ill modestly instruct them in those, 
f$rt$ .of their duty of which they appear ignorant, and advice then} 
injqgyy against the hurtful effects of their passions. We wi}l caution 
tj*£gg against the snares that we knqw laid for them by their enemies, 
4n<I warn them from every danger we perceive their inadvertency 
]£aj£mg them into. And, though repeated advice is always disagree-, 
able, both to the person who gives it, and to the person to whom it if 
administered, we will venture to reprove our Brethren with friendly 
severity, if gentler hints fail to do them gooa. 

Mankind are distributed into various stations in life,, according to 
fcbftir birth, fortune, and dignity ; to each of which we pvve certain 
social duties. We will, therefore, consider our Brethren according to 
their stations, treating our superiors with respect, our equals with 
affability; and our inferiors with mildness and condescension. 

If, Brotherly LjQye indeed warms our hearts, our actions w}ll be as 
full of Benevolence as we give out our thoughts and shew our words to, 
be. . This affection is always productive,of deeds of charity and bene- 
ficence, in proportion to the abilities of the.person who feels it, and 
$he necessities of those by whose distress it is excited in his breast, 
These deeds are the best evidence of its sincerity : without these, when 
they may be conveniently performed, all looks, gestures* and whining** 
of compassion, are but the hypocritical arts of avarice, or of 
pbduracy, or of insensibility, to screen themselves from cjeserved con- 
tempt and hatred, 

. My Brethren and fellow Christians, I trust you will never give thp 
^qnsprious and malicious part of the world the pleasure of reproaching 
you ; with an. ostentatious appearance of Brotherly Love, while your 
hearts are strangers to that tender and generous affection, ^ou are 
Sfcrsounded with objects who were either born to affliction, or reduced 
to that state by the hand of Providence, both in order to train them, 
up, to divine patience and submission, and to afford exercise to your 
Jjumanity, by whi$h it may be strengthened and increased, Do not, 
therefore, render that part of the design of God ineffectual, in which, 
you are concerned yourselves, lest he reduce you, in his indignation, 
that wretchedness from which you will not contribute to deliver your 
a^ighbours, who, in the moving eloquence of woe, are imploring your 
pity and assistance. You are bound to charity in all its branches, not 
only by the candid obligations of Free Masonry, but by the sacred and 
divjuae law of Christianity : you are bound to it by all the soft and ge- 
nerous feelings of your own hearts. In every part of your conduct^ 
then, shew yours^ves Free Masons indeed j and, what is of infinitely 
greater consequence., and includes at the. same time the character of a 
Freic Mason, shew yourselves Chrstians^ shew yourselves the sincere 
#iscjples of Jesus Christ,* whose QrQtherly and Redeeming Love for 
£au carried bin* willingly through all the miseries of a persecuting 
ftQrld* through all the agonies of the most disgraceful and torturouj 
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death : shew yourselves also worthy of your reason, and of those ami- 
able feelings of compassion by which God has given you so noble im& 
so strong a resemblance to himself, Think upon the great, and 'ithe- 
greater that it is the unmerited, goodness of Almighty God towards 
yourselves, in giving and continuing you in your present health, and- 
understanding, by which you are enabled to preserve or acquiire and 
enjoy a certain portion of the pleasures and conveniences of this 
Turn your thoughts on the other hand to the numbers of your felicfw- 
creatures, who, as deserving as ourselves of a better fate, are at this 
very hour in the utmost distress, from the loss or perfidy of -friendsi* 
from the base attempts or success of malice against their chara&m^ 
or from age, • poverty, disease and misfortune. Let no selfish con-' 
sideration step in between your humanity and the palpitating hopes of 
so many unhappy creatures, whose doleful cries, or more affecting 
silence, implore your commiseration and assistance. Shut not youreaw 
against the groans of the afflicted ; lock not up your heart against their 
sorrows ; act towards them in that kind, gentle, and tender manner,' 
in which you would wish to be treated yourself in their painful situation* 
Mingle your tears with theirs who lament the loss of their dear friends/ 
and by a . generous indignation enter into, and moderate the resent* 
ment of those, whose hearts a pretended and treacherous friendship 
tortures with anguish. Reflect how miserable they are, who, desti- 
tute of every earthly comfort, lie stretched on the bed of languishing-, 
wishing but for a small pittance of those comforts that you enjoy, to 
support their spirits under affliction. Consider that you sfeall re- 
ceive these mercies in return from the Lord, which your compassion 
bestows upon the poor : let the love of God be shed abroad in ytfiit 
hearts, and stream thence in kind generous offices towards your felldW- 
creatures. Be of one mind, having compassion one of another; lovfe 
as brethren ; be affable ; be courteous ; and, like your blessed Saviour, 
be touched with a feeling of the infirmities to which your brethren -ate 
subject. In all their afflictions, be ye afflicted ; be ready to distribute* 
and willing to communicate to their necessities, knowing that ye 1 krfe 
yet in the body, and liable to the same evils, under which they are 
now labouring. For, assure yourselves, that he who loveth hot 'his 
brother whom he hath seen, connot love God whom he hath not seen ^ 
and that he who loveth not his brother is not of God. Inawefrd, 
pure and undefiled Free Masonry, as well as religion before God' and 
the Father, is to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, to comfort thfr 
distressed, to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction/ aft<t i 
to keep yourselves unspotted from the world. If you feel that Bro- 
therly Love which flows from'the love of God, you will compassion* 
ate the distresses even of those whom, on account of their malice^ 
you cannot but disapprove of and dislike. Your hatred too of -tile 
wicked One, will prompt you, by every way in your power* to res*^ 
cue those from his slavery whom he has taken captive, and to restate 
therit to the freedom of the sons of Gpd. It will grieve you to^hihfe 
that any person, formed for celestial bliss, shquldt tail int;o pfif of 
misery, and be.for eve* Ig&t,, • . A - 
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Suck, my Brethren, such, my fellow-Christians, are the effects of 
Brothfiriy Love ; and would to God I could so forcibly recommend 
tkem, as to make you all conspire in producing them ! 

Since the effects of Brotherly Love are so amiable in themselves, and 
so advantageous to society, it may be worth while to consider the 
means by which we may become the proper objects of this love. And 
this is what was to be the subject of the last head of this discourse. 

What has been said on the foregoing head, will reduce what I have 
to say on this one to a very narrow compass. Since, as it has been 
already shewn, we love God because he exercises his infinite power and 
wisdom by the most diffusive benevolence ; and since we love our fel- 
low-creatures, on account of their resemblance to him in sanctity and 
goodness, it is plain, that these excellencies for which we love God, 
and the more, worthy part of mankind, will excite the more worthy 
part of mankind to love us if we possess them. In order then, Chris- 
tians, to become the proper objects of Brotherly Love you are careful- 
ly to study, and assiduously to practice religion. You must endea- 
vour to acquire becoming notions of God, and of that worship which 
is most agreeable to him, as they are clearly laid down, not in any 
human composition whatever, how highly soever it may be authorized 
by human wisdom and power, but in the infallibility of the Holy 
Scriptures. Without having your minds enlightened with the know- 
ledge of God, your religious services will oe paid only in public, 
where they must be considered as dull, languid, chearless, unmeaning 
imitations of those around you ; mere formalities, in which, for the 
sake of fashion, you draw near to God with your lips, while your 
heart* are engaged in the business, or wantoning among the pleasures 
of the world. The opposite vices to piety you must diligently avoid. 
Theas are a contempt or neglect of the sacraments ; the prophanation of 
the sabbath j and customary cursing and swearing. As to the last men- 
tioned vice, it is truly astonishing how people of understanding can 
reconcile themselves to it. They well know it to be a breach of their 
country's laws, which it is undoubtedly their duty to support to their 
utmost power ; they well know it to be an irreverent and impious use 
of that amiable and awful name which they ought to love and adore. 
They have no apology to make for this practice, so contrary to religion 
and common sense, the great distinctions of human nature, but the im- 
petuosity of anger, or silliness of vanity, which are its dishonour : 
For, it is not in their power to alledge there is a passion implanted in 
their minds, of which in any degree common swearing is the direct and 
peculiar object. To defend themselves, by urging they never commit 
this vice but when they are provoked into ah immoderate fit of passion, is 
absurd ; for an immoderate fit of passion is a vice, and can never alleviate 
the guilt of another ; and, surely, it must be but a very low gratifica- 
tion of a very low vanity. If they believe in a God, tney must indeed 
have very dishonourable notions of him, if they imagine him always 
ready to execute the dire imprecations which on every slight occa- 
sion they pour out against their neighbours : and, if they would be 
thought men, they certainly give but a very small proof of their, hu-' 
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manity, when they pray for the damnation of those around them. " Cqfrn* 
toon swearers may be both good Christians and good Free "Masons* ill 
thoory, bat in practice they are downright fools and madmen. 

Further, in order to become the proper objects of brotherly To've*, 
you must be actuated yourselves by that amiable sentiment of the' hu- 
taxa heart. Every passion and affection produce their like ; anger, for 
instance, produces anger ; hatred produces hatred ; generosity produ- 
ces generosity ; mildness produces mildness ; and brotherly love will 
produce brotherly love. If you want to be treated with liberality, 
tenderness and forbearance, by your Brethren, you must exhibit these* 
virtues in your own intercourse with them. For this purpose, acquirei 
proper ideas of human society. Know, and act as if you were fully 
convinced, that the universe of intelligent creatures is one great family 
of which God himself is the kind Parent and Almighty Sovereign. 
Regard the whole human race as your brethren and sisters, to whom 
you are to do all the kind offices in your power, but whom you are to 
injure on no account whatever. Let your sense of justice rouse your 
indignation against the haughtiness and cruelty of oppression ; let ^ou> 
candour guard you against the smooth and otiicious infirmities of the 
slanderer, who preys upon the reputations of his neighbours ; let com- 
passion open your ears to the cries of the afflicted, and your hearts and 
hands to soften or relieve their woes. Be faithful in all your engage- 
ments and dealings ; harbour no^nalice or revenge in your breasts a- 
gainst your enemies ; let honour and placability mark every step of 
your behaviour. By steadily observing this humane* just, and can- 
did form of conduct, you will undoubtedly become the objects of Bro- 
therly Love to all good men about you, and be honoured with the envy 
or hatred of the bad. Such a conduct opens and penetrates every 
heart. Goodness is quite irresistible : it softens, overpowers, and cap- 
tivates every social and amiable affection of the soul. While ^ou are 
actuated by this principle, men will love and respect you as their jfriendsy 
as their protectors and benefactors ; your good endeavours and actictns 
will return into your bosoms, always, by the pleasing approbation t>f 
your own consciences, and, frequently, by the gratitude of those whont 
you have benefited. 

Having now pointed out Piety and Benevolence as two great means 
of gaining Brotherly Love, give me leave to recommend to you a con- 
stant attention to the duties of sobriety, temperance, chastity, and 
moderation, which you allow to yourselves. As Christians, you are 
taught, my Brethren, to look upon yourselves as in the infancy of 
your existence while in this world, and destined to pass, by death, 
into a more perfect state, in which you are to enjoy the rewards, 4>f 
virtue, or to suffer the punishments of vice, according as you are now 
Attached to the one or the other. You ought, therefore, to regard 
that share which your respective stations in life afford you of worjcljy 
pleasures and conveniences, as conferred on you by the divine good- 
ness* to soften your passage from earth to heaven, and not to conj4i»fe 
t. your supreme happinesss, in which your hopes are to terminate. J(ou 
see, then, that on this account, you ought not to render present en- 
joyments criminal, by using them immoderately and unthankfully, 
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considering, that yon may partake of them innocently* by moderation 
and by gratitude to the Author of every good and perfect gift. Bjo* 
cess, you all know, tends to weaken your understandings, to timaent 
your bodies with diseases, to ruin your characters ^ and fortunes, and, 
at length, to end your lives, hated by God, and uniamented by men. 
Why need I give an instance? Your own experience of what passes in 
the world will furnish you with too many. Behold the sons of druak* 
enness ! Behold the votaries of impurity ! In what does their joyoes* 
ness, in what does their lust terminate ? Any person who has seem 
them the next morning after their forbidden gratifications, will not ask 
for a solution of these Questions ; the sight alone is nauseous and de* 
plorable, and it would fee an insult on human delicacy and compassion, 
to repeat the descriptions that have been given of their miserable con- 
ditions. The good things of life, enjoyed in this irrational mannetv 
ceases to be blessings, and become curses. 

Thus, my Brethren, have I endeavoured to explain the principle* 
and tendency of Free Masonr^. The subject is new, so far as 1 know-, 
in the light and extent in which I have considered-it. I may have 
fallen into mistakes in treating it; these I humbly submit to your eotv 
rection. I shall consider myself under an obligation to any persoa 
who takes the trouble to point them out to me. 
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JOHN COUSTOS, FOR FREEMASONRY, 
IN THE INQUISITION AT LISBON. 



[From Vol. I. Page 

AT our taking leave, he desired us to come together at die time 
appointed, to which we both agreed. The jeweller then made 
his report to the inquisitors, who ordered him to seize us, when we 
should return, about the diamond in question. 

Two days being elapsed* and my business not permitting me to ac- 
company Brother Mo u ton, he went alone to the jeweller, to fetch the 
diamond, which was computed (as I before observed) to be worth a hun- 
dred pieces of gold. 

The first question the jeweller asked, after the usual compliments, 
was, ** Where is your friend Coustos?" As this jeweller had before 
shown me some precious stones,' which he pretended I should go to 
work upon, Mr. Mo u ton, imagining he was desirous of instantly put- 
ting them into my hands, replied, '/That! was gone to 'Cnange; and 
that if he thought proper, he would go and fetch me." However, as 
<his Familiar and Jive subaltern officers of the Inquisition who were along 
wfth him were afraid of losing half their prey, they inveigled Mr* 
Me u ton into the back shop, upon pretence of asking his opinion con- 
cerning certain rough diamonds. After several signs and words i«4 
VM.U. N 
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passed between them, the oldest of the company rising up, said, he 
kid something very particular to communicate to Mr. Morton ? \ipbn 
which he took him behind a curtain, when, enquiring his name aridMftir - 
jwme, he told him that he was his prisoner in behalf of the 1 feng. 
Being sensible that he had not committed any crime for which- he cdnlk 
justly incur hb Portuguese Majesty's displeasure, he gave up his swBrd 
the moment it was demanded of him. Immediately several" ft usty e^m> 
cers of die Inquisition called Familiars, fell upon him to preVent his*trs- 

Sping. They then commanded him not to make the least noise, Xnd 
gan to search him. This being done, and finding he had no weapons, 
they asked whether he was desirous of knowing in whose name he had 
been seized T Mr. Mo p ton answering in the affirmative: u We-seisce 
jfl& 9 " iaid they, «* in the name of the Inquisition, and in its name we 
Jbririd you to speak, or murmur ever so little." Saying^ these words, 
£ door at the bottom of the jeweller's shop, and which "looked into a 
ilarrow bye^Iane, being opened, the prisoner, accompanied by a Com- 
missary of the Holy Office, was thrown into a small chaise, where ; he 
4Masf so closely shut up (it being in the middle of the day about nfebn) 
that no tme could see him. This precaution was used to prevent his 
JHends from getting the least information concerning his imprisonment, 
and consequently from using their endeavours to procure his liberty. 
Being come to the prison of the Inquisition, they threw him into a dun- 
geon, and there left him akme, without indulging him in the satisfaction 
tfhey had: promised, which was to let him speak, immediately on his 
arrival, to*the president of the Holy Office, to know from him the rea- 
son of his detainer. On the contrary, they were so barbarous t6 Mr. 
Mo vton's reputation, as to spread a report that he was gone off with 
die diamond abovC-mentloned. But how greatly were every one 'of his 
friends surprized and shocked at this slander ! As we ail entertained 
the highest idea of his probity, none of us would give the least credit to 
ifhis vile report; whence we unanimously agreed, after duly weighing 
lite matter, to go iri a body to the jeweller, who was the owner "of -liha 
diamond, and offer him the full payment of it ; firmly persuaded thaf no- 
thing but the most ratal and unexpected accident could have made him 
disappear thus suddenly, without giving some of his' friends notice of*4t; 
However, the jeweller refused our offer in the politest manner* assu- 
ring us at the same time, that the owner of the diamond was so wealthy 
* man* that the loss of it would be but a trifle to him. But as Truth 
frequently breaks through all the veils with which falsehood end$aVourt 
to cloud her, this generosity in persons, to whom we were in a great 
measure strangers, made us suspect some iniquitous dark acr. Otir 
conjecture appeared but too well grounded, from the severe persecu- 
tion that was immediately raised against the Freemasons, I myself betftg 
Seized fotir*days after : Perhaps, I should have escaped their merciless 
hands, had I not been betrayed in the most barbarous manner by a Pori 
tugueze friend of mine, as I supposed him to be, , and Whom the Holy 
Office had ordered to watch me narrowly. This man see&g jfte in 4 
coffee-house, the 5th of March 1743, between nine and- ten it -night, 
feetit*nd gave wtice thereof no nine officer* of the inquisition^ whe- 
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w^re lying in ^rait for. me with, a chaise near that place. I wa* in th<| 
utnios,;, confusion, when at my going out of the coffee-house with P*Q 
friends, the above officers seized me only. Their pretence for this, wafa 
that I had passed my word for the diamond which Mr. Mo u ton had 
run away with: That I must certainly be his accomplice, since I had 
engaged my friends to offer to pay for the diamond; all which, theyr 
adfied? I must have 'done with no other view than to conceal my villainy* 
It was to no purpose that I alledged a thousand things in my own jus* 
tifi«uion^ Immediately the wretches took away my sword, haadcujfcj 
me> forced me into a chaise drawn by two mules, and in this conditioi} 
was I itnrried away to the prison of trie Inquisition. But, spite of these 
severities, and their commanding me not to open my hps, I cal!e4 
aloud to one of my friends (Mr. Richards) who had been at th* 
coftee-house with me, and was also a Freemason, conjuring him,togiv$ 
.notice to all the rest of our Brethren and friends, of my being seized by 
command of the Holy Office, in order that they might avoid the mis* 
forpjyue which had befallen me, by going voluntarily to the Inquisitor* 
aid accusing themselves. I must take notice, that the Inquisitors very 
seldom cause a person to be seized. in broad .day-light, except they are 
almost sur,e that he will make no noise nor resistance, This is a cir~ 
cums^ance they observe very stridtly, as is evident from the manner it} 
which, they seized Brother Mo uton. 

. iF^rther, they frequently make use of the King's name and authority 
on these , occasions to seize and disarm the pretended criminal, wboi% 
afraid to disobey the orders he hears pronounced. But as (Darkness be- 
friends deeds of villainy, the Inquisitors, for this reason, usually caus$ 
thei^ v&tims to be secured in the night. The Portuguese, and magy 
fr^e%ners^ are so apprehensive of the sinister accidents which often hap 1 
pen at Lisbon in the night, especially to persons who venture out alone* 
that few- are found in the. streets of this city at a late hour. I imagine^ 
myself fio secure in the company of my friends, that I should not. have 
begn flLfraid of resisting the officers, in question, had the former sent m* 
their assistance. But, unhappily for me, they were struck with suph * 
sodden panic, that every one of them fled, leaving me to the mercy 
of nine wretches who fell upon me in an instant. Tney then forced mjg 
to the. prison of the Inquisition, where I was delivered up to one of the 
officers of this pretended holy place. This officer presently calling four 
of the guard, these took me to an apartment, till such time as notice 
should be given to the president of my being caught in their 6narfu 
A .little after the above-mentioned officer coming again, bid the guard 
search me, and take away all the gold, silver, papers, knives, scissars* 
buckles, &c. 1 might have about me. They then led me to a lonely 
dungeon* expressly forbidding me to speak loud, or knock at the walls,, 
but:that in case I wanted ,*ny thing, to beat against the door wi^th a 
padlock that hung on the outward door, and which. I could reach, by 
thgastiag, my arm through the irongrates, 

was then,, that,- struck, with ail the hosrors of a place, of which ( 
heard and read such baiefei descriptions, X plugged At once into 
the blackest melancholy,- especially when I reflected qu the dire cons*. 

N z 
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.quenees, with which my' confinement might rety possibly be ^t- 
'^fndejl, ' \ .••':.t'f 

,^,I.pasfied a whole day arid two nights in these terrors, w4ii<& are 
jnore. difficult to describe, as they were heightened at every Mttle itit6?v 
val by tlie complaints, the dismal cries, and hollow groans («eboi*t£ 
. through this dreadful mansion) of several other prisoners* my fteigii- 
^$pur$ ; and which the solemn silence of the night Aiade infinitely »we 
. alo^kjng* At this present it appeared to me that time had lost all mp^ 
. tion f amjt these threescore hours seemed as so many years. • i: 

••' 1 [To be continued*] 
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: / '/'/Essay V.^-r-foyages to Iceland, Oreenland, . 

.TOROM the vpyages to Greenland there is a long chasm, tiff 1^44, 
; -JP • wiien we have an account that one Macham, an Englishman, having 
Stolen ft woman, with whom he was in love, and intended to fly 1 with 
her into Spain, wa3 by a storm cast upon the island Madeira, in thtrty- 
***Q degrees of north latitude. <3oing ashore there with his mistress to 
•. refresh her after the toil6 of the sea, the ship taking the opportunity of 
favourable gale sailed away leaving them behind. The lady soon 
died for. grief *bf being left in that desolate island ; and Macham, with 
<what companions he had, erected a little chapel and hermitage, m^der 
. the invocation of the name of Jesus, to bury her. This done, they cemtri* 
♦ v*sd a boat made of one single tree, in which they got over to the coast of 
Africa, where they were taken by the Moors, and presented to their 
fcinjtfor the rarity of the accident. He, for the same reason, Writ them 
$0 the king of Castile, where, giving an account of whaVltfd befallen 
><*hQm> it moved many to venture out in search of this isJand. ' This'story 
'fyp find in Halduyt, vol t II. page 1, where . he quotes Anthony Oalvaqi 
Portuguese author for it; and D. ^ntohio Manoel in his works; 
*mong hjU Epanaforas, has one on this particular subject/ which he 
palls Epan fjra Amorosa. Upon this information, as was said; several 
adventurers wentout, but to no effect that We can hear of, $rantt6r348 
when John Betancourt, a Frenchman, obtained a grant of king John 
the second, of Castile, and went to conquer the 'Canary islands, long 
before discovered, and made iSwrself master of five of thenf, but poold 




got subdue the two greatest, as most populous and best defended. 
These were afterwards subdued by king Ferdinand, as may be seen in 
Mariana, lib. .16. p. 29. These were small beginnings, and out of re- 
finlar, course ; next follow the gradual discoveries made by the Portu- 
; £^«> which may be said to have been the groundwork of all the en- 
suing .navigations, which happened in this manner. King John, of 
Pwugal, enjoying peace at home after his wars with Castile, was 
perjsoaded by his sons to undertake the conquest of Ceuta oh the Afri- 
K4n shore. Prince Henry, his fifth son, .accompanied him in his ex- 
pedition, and at his return home brought with him a. strong inclina- 
tion I to discover new seas and lands, and the more on account of the in- 
formation he had received from several Moors concerning the coasts of 
Africa to the southward, which were as yet unknown $0, Europeans, 
who never pretended to venture beyond Cape Nao> which had therefore 
this name given it, signifying, in Portuguese, No; to imply there was 
no sailing further ; and the reason was, because the Cape running far 
out into the sea, caused it to break and appear dangerous ; and they, 
as yet' not daring to venture too far from land, were ignorant that by 
keeping off to sea' they should avoid that danger. 

In 1360, Nicholas de Linna, or of Linn, a friar of Oxford who 
was an able astronomer, took a voyage with others into the most nor- 
thern inlands of the world ; where leaving his company, he travelled 
alone, and made draughts of all those northern parts, which at his re* 
turn he presented to king Edward III. This Friar made five voy- 
ages into those parts : for this he quotes Gerardus Mercator, and Mr. 
John Dee, Hakluyt, p. 132. And this, though it is not thefe mentioned, 
being sixty years after the discovery of the compass, we may look 
.upon as one of the first trials of this nature made upon the security of 
ijie magnetical direction in those northern seas. Yet after this, for 
jnaiiy. years, we find no other discovery attempted this way, but rather 
all, such enterprises seemed to be wholly laid aside. 
.,. Annp, 1380, one Nicholo, of the noble Venetian family of Zeno, 
jjUtefl out a ship, and sailed through the streights of Gibraltar to the 
•nprtWard, and was driven by a storm on the coast of Friesland, where 
jie. was shipwrecked, and entered into the service of Zechone, a prince 
. of Portland, small islands so called, which lay south of Friesland. By 
(Nicholo's invitation, his brother Antonio Zeno joined him. Nicholo 
toent on a voyage of discovery, and fell in with a part of Greenland: 
dying soon after, Antonio was also employed on discoveries of a 
certain ^lice to the westward, on which some fishermen had been 
wrecked- twenty-six years ago, called Estotiland* 
... ; Many have supposed these relations to be fabulous, as the names 
of .countries menlignqd therein, are no longer to be met with. But Mr. 
foster, in his account pf voyages and discoveries in the north, supposes 
# lb be true j and that the places tmey visited were the Orkneys, Skew 
jand* Faro, and tl^e Astern islands. 

[To be continued.] : ' L? 
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i; PROPRIETY OP MAKING A WILL. 
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TO THE EDITOR. \ r^;./* 

£29*. , . ^ • -; 

F all the duties incumbent on men to perform as members of sdcfe- 
- ty, I can scarcely name one in which they err more egregipusTy;, 
than in the disposal of their property by will. From the great ntthtbei- 
dt absurd wflls, that are every day produced at the Bank and b&eir 
pt&lk slices, for the transfer of testamentary property, one would* frer 
tempted to imagine that, besides the sentence * to die/ there WaV ja, 
tisme appointed for all men to play the fool, and contradict every v 6p^-' 
Ifitmo? their wisdom or common sense, which had been formed itirin|j 
' Cfcek» Ikes, Jri most nations men enjoy, as a sacred right, the privilege* 
of disposing of their property by will ; and it is very singular that Vifcii 
of acknowledged or supposed good understanding, should do s6 muc!| 
t& bring into disrepute a privilege, which the common consent of' the 
j*ttblic has ffcfly recognized ; yet this 1 they do in various ways. ~ 
' t>f wills properly made, it is not necessary here to speak : of those 
wfckfh come trhder another description, there ale several kinds. There 
art Cruel wills and whimsical ones. In the first, a total disregard is 

eid«*e the obligations of kindred, affection, and merit : a family that 
*fc J livr& fa splenddur, and who consider themselves as in part heifs ; 
to the continuation of it, are left very often destitute of the necessa- 
ries of life, and very ill provided with any means, or resources, to, 
enable them to support such a reverse of fortune, or to re-enter the " 
world in a different character from that in which they appeared before; 
In whimsical wills we find that property, which might have been u£e- 
Affly extended among the circles of industry and indigence, left entire-' 
!y td'sdme worthless, and perhaps to some inanimate object : a dog, Or 
a cat has often inherited what would have assisted a distressed family, 
ana 1 sums have been left to erect monuments, which perpetuated the 
vanity of those on whom they could confer no fame. > . 

But when we consider the nature of wills, in which cruel, unjust, atict' 
^tilimsetal or absurd divisions of property are made, a question very , 
naturally arises ; how can all this . be reconciled with the vanity of 
fctoSkbd, and with their desire to obtain and perpetuate a good report 
among 1 their felldw creatures ? « Is it not strange, that a man who had' 
tfo^^lonj* Hfe so demeaned Himself as to obtain (what surely it is the , 
wi#hof most men to obtain) the character of a just, kind, arid Ayise^ 
irifrmoer of society ; I say, is it hot strange that such a man should 'a£'' 
on£e, with a few strokes of his pen, destroy all this reputation/ an£ * 
cancel every obligation which his friends or his fellow citizens owed to ^ 
hftst? ' That a mher should leave his possessions to build an hospital, . 
o* a wicked* man to found a religious seminary, are things not to .be/ 1 
wandered at. The former may have jhought that he can do more* good** 
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by one great act of munificence, than by the usual mode of periodic*! 

or casual charity ; and the latter may imagine, that if the fast of his 
actions demonstrate ^ regard for the interests of piety, his former fail- 
ings may be buried with him. But when we find a man, who hat en* 
joyed an excellent reputation for justice, affection, generosity, and 
wisdom, make such a will as is not consistent with any of the sequa- 
lities, nor even with common sense, we must acknowledge ourselves to 
be at a loss how to reconcile his latter with his former conduct, upon 
airy known principles which usually guide mankind. « r 

in such cases, indeed, it may be said, and perhaps it is all that carf' 
be said, that these men have delayed the writing of their wills to a pe* 
ripd when the anguish of a sick bed impaired their memories and 
their intellects. It is not certainly easy to suppose that any man, ja 
the full possession of reason, would stab his reputation any more thaahU- 
person. But the fact, in whatever manner it may be accounted for, is 
not to be denied ; nor will it, indeed, be disputed by any person whose 
possession puts it in his way to see many, and who will often see much: 
that. he may wonder at without being able to resolve. 

The privilege of making a will, however grosly absurd, is perhaps- 
the very last of which he would consent to be deprived.. Custom is 
second nature ; it would not be possible to persuade a man that h* 
has not a natural right to bequeath his property, because it . is a right 
which he knows his ancestors have enjoyed time immemorial. Black* 
stone informs us, that when property came to be vested in individuals . 
by the right of occupancy, it became necessary for the peace of society 
that this occupancy should be continued, not only in the present pos- 
sessor, but in those persons to whom he should think proper to transfer ■ 
it i and this first introduced the practice of alienations and gifts 3 but 
if we were restricted to those, the privilege would still be imperfect; for 
upon the death of the occupier, aU his goods would again become com.-* 
moil* and create an infinite variety of strife and contention. .The law 
of very many societies has therefore given to the proprietor a right of 
continuing his property after his death, in such persons as he shall 
name 5 and in defect of such appointment or nomination, or where no 
nomination is permitted, the law of every society has directed the good? 
to be vested in certain particular individuals, exclusive of all other per- 
sons. .In England, as the same author observes, this power of be- 
queathing is coeval with the first rudiments. of the law ; for we have no 
traces or memorials of any time when it did not exist. 

Such is the law upon this subject, and we know that scarcely any . 
crime is more severely punished in the civil courts, than any departufw 
from the will of a testator. Guarded, therefore, as this privilege is* 
by express laws, and considered as sacred by public opinion, it is la- 
mentable that it should be so often exercised to prove the wickedness 
or imbecility of our natures ; that it should be attended to-only* whepx 
attention cannot be commanded, and that it should be neglected even; 
by those, who, from a thousand motives, might be supposed interested 
in its being well and duly executed. These evils appear to me r tq 
arkc from two causes, though perhaps it is sot -necessary t<* oo^^et , 
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them distinctly— I mean, either putting off the making bf a will to * 
distant and inconvenient period, or neglecting it altogether ; the lat- 
ter perhaps sometimes is intentional, as. in the case of a person who 
thinks he ought not to violate an imprudent promise in behalf of some 
one, which would injure his heirs at law — but more often this proceeds 
from the first cause, a perpetual delay and backwardness to perform the 
most simple and easy act of human obligation. 

It is not easy to account for this backwardness in men of sense, for 
all the reasons assigned to excuse it are not very consistent with com- 
mon sense. A man who is entitled, in any moderate degree, to the 
epithet of <wife, will not surely think that when he signs his will, he 
signs his death-warrant, or that the undertaker must of necessity follow 
the lawyer. In fact it would be foolish to delay the making a will 
even if this were the case, but surely that mail's mind must have little 
fortitude, and less religion, who can at stated times think on death 
with composure, as that which is appointed for all men, and which he 
can neither retard nor accelerate. 

But every thing must be subordinate to duty. If the thought of 
death be a jjain, it must be submitted to, because that which suggested 
it is an obligation binding on all men who are nossessed of property, 
and much more on those who have families, and who' are engaged in 
the connexions of business. Could any man of sense, who died with- 
out a will, return to see his family almost beggared, his children scat- 
tered on the wide world, his business embarrassed so as to be worth 
nothing, how much would he be shocked to think that all this con- 
fusion arose from his neglecting so simple an operation as a will / 
Would not such a man blush to find his memory despised, and perhaps 
execrated, for neglecting to do what, if he considered a trifle, ought 
the more readily to have been done, but what, considered as the 
means of avoiding much distress and confusion, it was criminal to leave 
undone?. 

One case there is, which, I firmly believe, has prevented some mea 
from making a will. It is not very honourable to human nature that 
such a cause should exist, but they who have opportunities of knowing 
that it does exist, will not object to a truth, though an unwelcome one, 
I attribute the reluctance which worldly and avaricious men entertain, 
against a will, to that extreme aversion they have to the very idea of 
parting with their property. As their enjoyment of wealth is not in, 
spending, but in hoarding, and is consequently a passion which brick- 
dust might gratify if it were a$ scarce as gold-dust, it must be supposed 
that the imaginary parting with their wealth will afflict them in pro- 
portion to the ecstasies that arise from their imaginary enjoyments* 
The miser who shows me his gold, has not much more enjoyment of it 
than 1 have ; the bright metal affects my eyes just as much as his : the, 
employment of the wealth belongs to neither of u&. I cannot touch, 
it without suffering punishment ; and he cannot without suffering pain* 
I repeat it, that I am persuaded such a man will feel so much from the? 
idea of parting with his wealth, that he cannot sit down to give it away 
with Jus own hand, i know not even whether 4 miser be not such a 
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noostcr, alt to. calculate the possibility of takinfc it with him, but I; 
know that he is often fool enough to lament that he must; leave it, 
behind him. 

If the shaking, of a will is not to be deferred to a late period, at whit*, 
time is it to be performed? This question is v not necessary to be an-, 
swered, after what .1 have already presumed to advance on the sub- • 
ject. If any man knows exactly when he is to die, he may defer it to ; 
that, period ; but as * of that day and hour knovveth no man,' we mu»»t . 
be content to prepare for whatever may happen. Sickness has its pangs, its 1 
alienations of mind; and old age lias its cares and its forgetfulness: These 
are not the times when a man of sens.e would hazard blunders and errors . 
in a matter that concerns his dearest relatives and his reputation. I , 
will not enquire how far death-bed repentance is accepted ; but I hope • 
it is less matter of dispute than death-bed testaments. If indeed mak-- 
ing of a will be deferred until that period, it had better be done then, 
but it will rarely be done satisfactorily ;it will rarely include or exclude . 
what it ought j, very little indeed ought to be left to that awful crisis. , 
Our. intellects. are not perfect in ' the time of tribulation/ We cannot, 
think of. the world at ' the hour of death/ 

. The cqnfusion and.unhappiness which arise to survivors from the neg- 
kct of a will, or from the making of one when the testator cannot; 
possibly recollect his. Obligations or nis engagements, need not demand 
many words. We observe something of the kind every day. One thing, , 
however, it is worthwhile to dwell upon more particularly. It has often: 
been a custom with persons, of werlth and subscance to adopt, and,- 
consider as their own child, some poor orphan or friendless young per- 
son, whom they, educate in a manner suitable to their own fortune/ 
These adopted children naturally adopt the ideas of the situation in, 
which they are brought up j they look upon themselves, as the heirs of 
those who have adopted them, and are considered in the same light by, 
the world. At. length, the patron or patroness dies, without a will 7 \ 
and the heirs at. law take possession of all. The orphan, if not imme-. 
diately turned out of doors, finds his or her situation too irksome to re- 
main longer in a place, where they are degraded to the rank perhaps* 
pf a laenial s.ervant \ and with the education, accomplishments, and; 
ideas of genteel life, they sink into the helpless lot of those ' who can~ 
not work, and ;to beg they are ashamed.' 

This is cn y ' bad effect of intestate property, and in my opinion that* 
which, of all others, blackens the memory of the deceased. I know, 
no crime greater than that of him, who promotes an orphan to a rank 
of independence* takes him from where he might have been trained 
up to industry and usefulness, and yet does not, rrom ihe first, provide 
that, no accident shall deprive him of the rank to which he has been 
raised. It is iu fact, though perhaps without the. evil intention, screw-) 
ing the. path to a precipice with roses. Such dependents, educated in 
high life, only to be consigned to poverty which they cannot avert, 
and shame which they cannot encounter, have reason, it is 10 be feared, 
to curse tjjat inistaken benevolence whicn drew thein frwiu the happy 
mansions of industry and fir uga'uty, where they might have been useful 

. Vol. II. • - • O . ' * 
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and virtuou$ in their situations, and have had no hopes or far* to en- 
counter from the smiles or fhmcos of , the world. 

It may be said — 'This is too severe; those benefactors meant to 
have left to their adopted children as they would to their own, had 
they not been suddently cut off before a will could be made.' — But if 
we consider what a serious thing is the temporal, and perhaps eternal 
happiness of a child educated and deserted as I have stated* 1 fear that 
our indignation will not be abated by this excuse. In the first place, it 19 
great folly to take a child from a life of useful industry ; and in the second 
place, it is great wickednes sto educate any children with ideas of high 
life, even if we could realize them, and with hopes of great- wealth 
4ven if we could gratify them. He is the best benefactor to orphans^ 
who places them in situations where they can provide for themselves ? 
and who teaches them the value of wealth, not by the profusion* but* 
by the acquirement of it. But to educate children in splendid idleness 
and useless accomplishments can never be atoned for, unless an imnie-* 
diate provision be made for them, and nothing be -left to accident* - b 
conclude this part of my subject with repeating, that the in*n who vm 
sttth circumstances neglects to secure his promised provision for hsm 
adopted children, is guilty of a crime connected wkh every tfang unv 
tanking, ungenerous, and absurd. 

I have, perhaps, extended this letter too far; hut I was unwiHsBg^toi 
divide the subject, and I have written so much, because I do not recofiatt? 
to hare seen the subject professedly treated. After what I have advanced 1 
very little is necessary to demonstrate that it is of great ittporfcancev * 
< I have said nothing yet of the embarrassments arising fromwiiis* 
being written in a confused manner. Whoever is in the least acquaint- 
ed with law proceedings must know that errors and confused arrange* 
ments in wills furnish a rich harvest to the gentleman of the long 
ttbe. Mnch of this unquestionably proceeds from the cause I haive 
already insisted upon, namely, the delaying the duty untU we arc 
sifck, and, must call in the assistance of those who may deceive us, 
vrntil We are old and cannot recollect our various obligations, and untii 
We are fretful* and cancel the good sense and discretion of a whole Ufa. 
by the spleen of a moment. These are considerations which I trust; 
will have their weight. 

I mi^ht add something, perhaps, in proof of the necessity of.anr 
e^arly will> from the security with which certain persons chuse to con* 
duct their affairs. A circumstance occurred very lately, which places 
this argument in a striking point of view. I allude to the act of. 
parliament, which compelled the Bank to render up to the public the 
tfnclairned money in their hands, 

One other argument only may be advanced. Although in the case, 
df a person dying intestate, the law provides him wiwi heirs> itii*: 
tery seldom that the distribution of property in this way is consist** 
«ft with justice, for less with the intentions of the deceased*- had Jie 
been wise enough to provkloawiH; fot thelaw lays down a certain pos*- 
ait*** succession which mast apply to all cases alike, and cannon b*c 
guidedfcy any'indWiaWcifoumstanccs* j. . . * / . r i<j 

t m> Sir, your most obedicnt^wvant, TESTAMENT ARIUS/ 
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IN the Winter of 1768, his fisstcoawdy called " False Delicacy"^' 
npewed at&rory^jtfteTheatre, and notwithstanding many of die pern 
{earners' were still smarting under the lash, of his ,c Thespis," they forgo* 
|1k& injuries upon this occasion, and his Dramatis Persons boasted tk+ 
tot names in jhe house, such as King, Holland* Mrs* Barry, &c. &c. e 
^3ine success of this comedy was very considerable ; and it is but fain 
towry, it made its . way to public approbation entirely from its own Nfc 
tfrinsic merit. Some favourable allusions to the superiority of*EngJisft, 
oxeo.fereisjmedocatton in the second act caught John Bull's attention^ 
and from that to the dropping of the curtain, it was almost one untenant 
ted sseuttJ of applause. 

Kelly's friends anticipated the success of this piece, by ordering ajfc 
Jkanrfsotae' supper at the. Globe Tavern on the same flight, to receiye 
timrikdei Bay«s dn all his dramatic splendour. The party consisted o£ 
near seventy -people, /composed of authors, booksellers, and the neighs 
* bossrto^f tradesmen, who, from attachment, flattery , or ignorance, pourp^ 
out onexonttBued stream of adnktaon; " it was," in their opinion, " the 
best first comedy ever produced"-—" The author was a neaven-borg; 
gems* and he was destined by his pen to reclaim the former immoxfe* 
litres of the stage." 

; for all th.es e KeHy seemed by his obeisance <€ to steal all humiU^ 
from iieaveti." He th inked them for their flattering opinion of his^ 
poor abilities— that he claimed little more than the merit of industry,. 
aad»fchatif,,by a pursuit in this line, he could obtain a decent livelihood, 
for a deserving wife and a young family his highest wishes wqul4 
Oimpletely gratified. 

When Cibber tells us, that on the circumstance of his salary beingf 
raised in consequence of his merit from fifteen to twenty shillings per 
week, he compared tr.e state of his own mind to that, of Alexander the. 
Nontax, in the moment of his greatest victory , what must the state of ovtfc 
Attthor'a mind be under this temporary glow of fame, when . he consi-j 
dcfedxhaixiiiSi situation, a very few yeats. before.,, was that of an indigent^ 
stay-maker, without friends, and without. connections; but that now be , 
oanld:see inmself on the high-road to feme and independence and sur- 
rounded oy a number of respectable people, proud to own themselves jxia-, 
wannest friends- and supporters* - .* 
^iLirnotthttgrnat and vainisnwr at.j&U Kuteinstance ofsjelf-satisiac-, 
tion^ it is-fbr.ih© same feel they are labouring* wfcen they are aspicisgj 
atfto<ftnvj&gtet btmmmtoA.tGH9ri**. though £hey often lose a, great 
port of its purity* iron the means. >mk*L itf w.^fetaift tfce«H . 



/'I'Tte spesik impartially df the merit* of this comedy, w* must alkw it 
;fco inconsiderable share of praise ; for though it boasts no originality of 
-character, or no very refined turn of thinking, it exhibits just viefwstf 
3iuinan life, and shews the business of the drama with much peasantry 
tod effect. This praise we cannot deny to its intrinsic merit ; but when 
*e -Consider it as the first efforts of an indigent young man, and wfcfc- 
fcut a regular education, unskilled in the range of character, and desti- 
tute of the means of keeping good company, where the manners of tbt 
$tage are best studied, we must raise the voice of culogium, ancffrroi. 
nounce it a very extraordinary performance. ' ' 

• i Ketfy Wa9 lucky too in some adventitious circumstances. - The State 
itfrthe times (for What reason we know not, except that great practical 
Mte requires a proportioned share of hypocrisy) was verging £*s*,' att 
♦hat period, to* what is called sentimental comedy. The Beltes and 
-Beaux in the boxes not only shrunk from the least equivoque, or strong 
«*K£resiH0tt, no matter how tinctured with wit and character; but John 
Bull, the truant, affected to grow delicate at the same time :~h*n<!& all 
ithe'broad discriminating traits of comic humour were in a great degree 
neglected, and sentiment alone filled up the mighty void. J- 

This was favourable to our Author's talents and opportunities; -Lit- 
f!fe versed in the polite circles Of life, and not much experienced §» flic 
knowledge of mankind, he drew for his balance principally on- tfcgefr- 
Enlacing libraries, and by the assistance of his own genius, accommo- 
dating to the taste and temper of the times, he furnished a play whidi 
*hen received unbounded applause, and w ; hich we even now think s 
serves a place in the stock-list of any well -regulated Theatre. . 1 1 '* 
,f The profits of this comedy brought the Author above seven hundred 
^bnrids, besides a degree of fame that was very creditable to his tataits. 
In the Summer of the year it was brought out it was acted at most of'ttoe 
•Country towns in Great Britain and Ireland. Nor was its reputation 
Confined to these dominions, it was translated into several of the moderti 
-languages-— into Portuguese at Lisbon, by command of the Marquis af 
Fombal— *and into French at Paris, by the celebrated Madame Riccobo- 
ift— iin both- of which places it was received with uncommon success. - 

Poor Goldsmith, who could so little endure the English reputation of 
. False Delicacy," was ill prepared to enjoy its foreign honours* WJien 
'jfte first heard of its being translated and played abroad, he would not 
believe it; but when the fact came out so strong as not to be discredited, 
ht comforted himself by saying/ " It must be done for the purpose of 
Exhibiting it at the booths of foreign fairs, for which it was well enough ■ 
calculated." Goldsmith, however, had a more scholar-like revenge a 
few years afterwards as he himself, in a great degree, knocked down 
the whole of sentimental writers, by his comedy of '* She Stoops to Con- 
vener;" a ecmedy so distant from the then mode of writing, t&at in ma-, 
toy parts it leaned strongly to farce, but which catching the audience hi 
the natural state of their minds, reclairned-them to the surest methgdof 
i Being pleased, viz. by tbeir feelings* 

* -In the year 1769 Kelly, with a laudable view 40 the security of sotne 
profession which- might 4>* a? permanent rtppart to hi* ^mily, entered % 



Hmaejf asaTMwhefc^ofthe Honourable. Socfrty of the Middl* Temple, 
where he. became veny acceptable, to the students of that Society Jm* 
good Humour and conversational talents, — =He likewise distingwsJied 
himself, during his apprenticeship to the law, by a speech in favour <tf 
Mrv Stephens, who was at that time well known by writing a pamphlet 
*« On the Imprisonment for Debt," but for some reason or other was re- 
fused admittance to the Bar, notwithstanding he had performed all the 
previous requisites. Kelly spoke upon this subject with some force, 
and no inconsiderable, degree of elocution, and when he drew towards* 
the conclusion of his speech, thus expressed himself: 

'* iJlav© now run over the. several objections which have beeastau 

:t4r against this man's admission to the Bar, and do not find one stronr 
<noogfa tjp warrant a petition to the Honourable the Benchers of th§ 
Society, for kis exclusion. But perhaps his poverty may be the only 
objection.— If this be his crime, I have doubly a fellow-feeling for hint* 
as*! I ant free to confess, few men have been more criminal in thi$ line 
than, myself— ^indeed so much, that should it be remembered against 
me, I despair of ever enjoying the professional honours of the long 
robe." . 
- . Jn 1770, Kelly brought out his.comedy of " A Word to the Wise," 
against wiueh>a strong* party was made on the first night of its repro- 
s^tation;, under an idea that the Author was concerned in writing for 
Government. So unjust. a persecution we never before were witnesses 
tfli and we trust, for the honour of the drama, as well as literature in 
ggn tftd* that popular zeal will never rise so high as to condemn any 
author unheard, whatever may be the turn of his political opinions. 

The history of this little transaction is somewhat curious. . The 
party <leteonined to damn this piece assembled in/ the pit at an early 
iour, -and long before the beginning of the play " gave dreadful note 
«f preparation," by various practices of their catcalls, Sec. &c» On 
the drawing up of the curtain open hostilities commenced, and con* 
tinned,, with, very few intervals of peace, till the fourth Act, when 
some, little hitch arising in the developement of the plot, the unalcofr? 
tenu began w ith redoubled fury, and from that to the close of the 
play the performance was little better, "than inexplicable dumb* 
*W." 

» , Thjercomedy, most evidently not having a fair trial* was given oat 
for the- next night ; and though strong opposition was made to this 
by the avowed enemies of the Author, the. uninfluenced part of the au- 
dience insisted upon their right, and it was accordingly brought for- 
ward, < with an intent to be supported by all those, who were attached 
to the teal freedom of the press* 

The opposition, however, rallied with redoubled forces. They 
had not only a , formidable phalanx in the pit and galleries, < bat their 
caase was insinuated into the boxes ; and when the play commenced, 
th»y. shewed, such determination to act as well as&xj, that, after a con- 
flict of several hours, during which, most of the peaceable part of the 
wwUcncsi Irfutbe; bo«*e» tbft comedy, by the Author's desire, was 
: withdrawn, *ad aaew piece given out for the ensuing nighu . . 
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Of Ae diariy mintettvres 4 practised rn , ifeerdamnatkm ofthii piece, 
two appeared 10 truly novel, and at the same time so effective, as ttr 
deserve notice* The one -was a set of laughers, a body composed of 
about a dozen persons planted near the orchestra, who, upon a signal 
given by their leader* burst out into a horse-laugh of contempt. The* 
other, waa a set «f ymnntrt in the middle of the pit. who were aBomr 
the same number, and unjler the same discipline.' Between tft&3*u#r 
corps the main enemy was not only much galled, but a numbenof n«H 
trals drawn in, as it was difficult for such to restrain their risible &cnU 
ties on so ridiculous and whimsical an occasion. 

** All For the best," however, was a proverb which our Author* 
felt die benefit of by the timely retractation of his comedy* > If wejxnf. 
judge from what could reach our ears the first and second nighenf i» 
performance, it had little or no dramatic selection or character, and- 
sir abounded with common-place sentiment, that, in all probabiitfy* ho 
would not have been much a. gamer had it been kft to its owmate; 
but, printing it by subscription, he drew the humanity of tie public < 
to his side-^-every uninfluenced person saw tfjc injustice of •driving to 
Author from the Stage, and wantonly robbing him and his fem%! «ttf- 
tile fair produce ©This talents. Subscriptions, on this accoujtfrtaoauieL' 
proportionally liberal and extensive, and he cleared no loafer* tfc*^ 
whole, than the sum of eight hundred pounds, besides the profits ;i>f 
die sale after the general subscription was foil. 

The fate of € * The Word to the Wise" operated as a hint to JLciljr. 
on hie next dramatic attempt, which was a tragedy, called * Ctanen* : 
tin*/' He knew, by late experience, that if he introduced it to the 
Stage under his own name, the same party who so unjustly damned rtb 
<*' Word to the Wise," would have as little scruple on the present 
easion he therefore kept it a profound secret, and got it introduced 
ktto the Green Room of Covent Garden* as the first production qf a 
young American Clergyman, who had not as yet arrived in England) * 

Mb patron, Caiman, and a few confidential friends, perhaps koteur 
the contrary, but this was the general report previous to the represea* 
tatiort, and under this report " Clementina" came out on the boards of 
Covent Garden, in the Spring of J 7 71. * ^ - 

From a patient hearing of this piece, we were enabled fully to* , 
decide on its merits, which, considering it (as was then supposed) the;, - 
first effort of a young pen, might have some promise of greater peffeu* . 
tion, but by no means had any sublime pretensions to " purge the pas~ : 
sioris by terror and compassion." Mrs. Yates performed the principal 
Character, but though she .supported it with her usual talent* $ and^tW \ 
the rest of the play was as strongly cast as the house would adaftt, ife- 
KngeYed out its nine, nights, and then was heard no more. j 

Kelly, it is saidi got two hundred pounds for the copy money of th&a>-i 
tragedy previous to the publication, on no other stipulation thau^tjiij: 
of its running nine nighu. How he contrived to do this it is dific#fc|& * 
assert, except that he privately confessed himself to the purchasers &m ^ 
author ; and that (the former riscjue4 such a 4um on die credit, a£ « ffajs^b I 
Delicacy/*; ' ' 4 . \. '. ~ ..... lc ^yco-t^ 

[To be concluded in our next.] 
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: : . essay on instinct. 

f 

-^ r 1 --- " 1 -» 

Mjmf.&X Mr. Wulum Smili,!I» ty#r* ^ &r/«6r ofEdinhurghi 

MAMY theories have been imrented witk a virw to explain the in-? 
tti^rive actions of animals* bat none of them have received the 
genecal Approbation of philosophers. This want of success may be as-* 
cribed to different causes; to want of attention to the general economy 
ami manners of animals.; to mistaken notions concerning the dignity of 
boon nature: and above alt to the uniform, endeavour of philosophers} 
tradistsniptisii instinctive from rational motives. Our author endear 
watts t» sfliew that no such distinction extsu> and chat the reasoning 
fwtolty?b-a necessary mult of instinct. 

; He observes that the proper method of investigating subjects of thi* 
kuid*. i* to collect and arrange the facts which have been discovered, 
and consider whether these lead to any general cpnclusion He them 
e rhibitsi examples — >of pure instincts — of instincts that can accammo- 
duiBitbctnJdwes to particular situations— of such as art improvable by , 
experience and observ»t»on--~arjd, lastly, he draws his conclusions. 

- %i^js» instincts aye meant, sach as, independently of all instruction 
or experience, instantaneously produce certain, actions; as when partL* 
c«hr ohjfcets ate presented to animals, or when they are influenced by 
pecahbs feelings* Such are in the human species, the instinct of sucking* 
vrideki* exerted by the infant, immediately after it's birth; or the rc- 
tractta of she muscles by any painful stimulus. The love of light i% 
exhibited by infants, eve» so- early as the third day. The passion o£ 
fear-fe discoverable in a child at the age of two months. 

-Among inferior animals, there are numberless pure instincts. Ca~ 
terpUl&tt shaken off a tree, in any direction, turn immediately to the 
vemk, and climb up. > Young birds open their mouths, not only our , 
heaving' their mother's voice, but any other noise. Every species of \ 
bi*ds deposits its eggs in the situation most proper for hatching its> 
young. Some species of animals look not to future wants ; others, as 
the bee and beaver, are endowed with an instinct that has the appear- 
ance of foresight. They construct and store their magazines. Bees 
attend and feed their queen; build cells of three different dimensions, 
for working bees, for drones, and for females; and the queen bee puta 
each species into its appropriated ceil. They destroy all feanales but 
oife, lest the hive should be over-stocked. The different instincts of, 
the different species of bees, are also very remarkable. Equally sin*, 
gular are the wasp and ichneumon ■flies, which, although they da not 
ieed'ori wdrms themselves, lay them up for their young. 

#iraV build their nests of the same material^ although they inhabh>. 
diftertnt climates 5 turn their eggs, that they may be equally heated \ 
g<*fe a»d ducks cover up their egjgs, when they tpiit their nests. Spi*» 
«efsr«idifctoy inseets, whenpntin terro*, counterfeit death, a#4wh«fc 
the object of terro* is removed, recover tatmedtattly.. 
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Of instincts that can accommodate themselves to particular circujn-. 
stances* many instances may be given in the human species: but the** 
fall more particular tinder the third class. Those" animals ate most 
perfect, whose sphere of knowledge extends- to the greatest number of 
objects. When interrupted in rheir oppera iions, they know how to PC* 
lume their labour, and accomplish their purposes by different means. 
Some animals have no other powers bat those of extending and cojw 
tracting their bodies. Others pursue their prey with intelligence anq. 
success. In Senegal the ostrich sits on her eg ps in the night only* 
leaving them in the day to the heat of the sun; at the Cape of Good 
Hope, where the climate is colder, she sits on them day and night. Rabt- 
fcits, when domesticated, are not inclined to burrow. Bees augment 
the she of their cells when necessary. A wasp, in carrying out a dead 
Companion, if he finds it too heavy, cuts off the head, and carries it out 
at twice. In countries infested with monkies, birds, which in other, 
countries build in trees, suspend their nests at the ends of slender 
twigs. A cat, when shut in a closet, has been known to open the latch 
with its paws. 

The third class are those which are improvable by experience. 

Our author thinks that the superiority of man over other animals 
seems to depend chiefly on the number of instincts with which he is en- 
dowed. Traces of every instinct which he possesses are discoverable 
in the brute creation, but no particular species enjoys the whole. \ 
- Most human instincts receive improvement from experience and ob- 
servation, and are capable of a thousand modifications. One instinct 
counteracts and modifies another, and often extinguishes the original 
motive to action. Fear is often counteracted by ambition or resent- 
ment. Anger by fear, shame, contempt, or compassion. 

Of modified, compounded, and extended instincts, there are many, 
examples. Devotion is an extension of the instinct of love to the author 
ef the universe. Superstition the instinct of fear, extended to imaginary 
objects. Hope is the instinct of love, directed to an improper object. 
In this manner all the modified, compounded, or extended passions may 
be traced back to their original instincts. 

The instincts of brutes is likewise improvable by experience, witness 
the dog, the horse, the elephant, &c. 

From these examples Mr. Smellie argues, that instinct is an original 
quality of the mind, which in man, as well as in other animals, may be 
improved, modified, and extended by experience* 

sensation implies (says he) a sentiment, principle, or mind. What- 
ever feels, therefore, is mind. Of course all animals are endowed with- 
mind* But the minds of animals have different powers, and tho^e 
powers are oppressed by peculiar actions. The structure of their, .bo- 
dies is addaptcd to the powers of their minds, and no mature aiuinal at- 
tempts actions which nature has not enabled it to perform* This view 
Of instinct is simple; it removes every objection to the exj^tenjcqjrf, 
tnind in brutes, and unfolds all their actions, by referring than, ^jnt)*< 
tives perfectly similar to those by which man is actuated. Tfo** 
is perhaps a greater 4&ercnt* between U*.&egt*i pww.of 
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inimafr, between those of man jkdA die most sagacioai 
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The notion that animals are machines is therefore too absurd to met- 
tk refctfcfiott. They possess, in some degree, every faculty of the hoi 
teas mind. Sensation, memory, imagination, cariosity, canning, &a 
&c. are all discermfile ia them. Every species has a language. Brutes, 
witfcovt some portion of reason, could never make a proper use of 
their senses. But many animals are capable of balancing motives, 
which is a pretty high degree of reason. Young animals examine alt 
objects they meet ; the first period of their lives seems dedicated to 
study. Thas they gradually improve their faculties, and acquire * 
knowledge of the objects which surround them; and men who* 
from peculiar circumstances, have been prevented from mingling 
with companion*, are always aukward, cannot keep up their organs 
with dexterity, and often continue ignorant of the most common 
objects daring life-. 
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ORIGIN OF LITERARY JOURNALS* 



rf the last century, it was a consolation, at least, for an unsuccessful 
writer, that he fell insensibly into oblivion. If he committed the 
private folly of printing what no one would purchase, he had only to 
settle the matter with his publisher : he was not arraigned at the public 
tribunal, as if he had committed a crime of magnitude. But, in those 
times, the nation was little addicted to the cultivation of letters : the 
Writers were then few, and the readers were not many. When, at 
length, a taste for literature spread itself through the body of the 
people, vanity induced the inexperienced and the ignorant to aspire to 
literary honours. To oppose these inroads into the haunts of the muses, 
periodical criticism brandished its formidable weapon ; and it was by 
the fall of others that our greatest genii have been taught to rise. 
Multifarious writing' produced multifarious strictures ; and if the raya 
of criticism were not always of the strongest kind, yet so many con- 
tinually-issuing formed a focus, which has enlightened those whose oc- 
cupations had otherwise never permitted them to judge on literary com* 
position. 

The origin of so many Literary Journals takes its birth in France, 
-Denis de Salo, ecclesiastical counsellor in the parliament of Paris, in- 
vented the scheme of a work of this kind ; on the . 30th of May -1663, 
appeared the first number of his Journal da Scavant. What is remark- 
able, he published his Essay in the name of the Sieur de Hedonville, 
who was his ibotman. One is, led to suppose, by this circumstance, 
that he entertained but a faint hope of its success ; or, perhaps, he 
thought that the scurrility of criticism might be sanctioned by its sup* 
posed author. The work, however, met with so favourable a reception 
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that Sallo had the satisfaction of seeing it, in the next year, qttitate4 
throughout Europe ; and his Journal, at the same time, translated into 
various languages, But, as most authors lay themselves too open to 
the severe critic, the .animadversions of Sallo were given witli svtth. * 
malignity qf wit and asperity of criticism, that the Journal excited loud 
murmurs, and the most heart-moving complaints possible. Sallo, af- 
ter having published only his third Journal, felt the irritated wasps Qf 
literature thronging so thick about him, that he very gladly abdicated 
ihe throne of criticism. • 

i * Ta* reign of his successor, Abbe Galloys— intimidated by the fat^* 
of Sallo-»-was of a milder kind. He contented himself witfcomy giving 
£he titles of books, accompanied with extracts. Such a conduct was 
not offensive to their authors, and yet was not unuseful to the public 1 - 
I do not, however, mean to favour the idea, that this simple manner of 
noticing books b equal to sound and candid criticism. 

On tJie model of the Journal aes Scavans were formed our Philoso- 
phical Transactions ; with this difference, however, that they only 
notice objects of science, such as physics and mathematics. The Jour- 
nal of Leipsic, entitled Acta Eruditorum, appeared in i68i, under the 
conduct of the erudite Menkenitis, professor in the university of tfoat 
city. The famous Bayle undertook for Holland a similar work in 
1684; and his Nouvellesde la Republique de Lettres appeared the first of 
May in that vear. This new Journal was every where well received ; 
and, deservea to be so, for never were criticisms given with greater 
force, He possessed the art of comprising, in short extracts / tie 
justest notion of a book, without adding any thing irrelevant or «ir- 
pertinent, Bayle discontinued this work in 1678, after having given 
thirty-six volumes in 12120. Others continued it to 1710, whenit'wasT 
finally closed. A Mr. de la Roch formed an English Journal, entitled 
Memoirs of Literature, about the commencement of this century, 
which is well spoken of in the Bibliotheque Raisonnee. It-was after- 
wards continued by Mr. Reid, under the title of the Present State of 
the Republic of Letters. He succeeded very well ; but, being obli- 
ged to make a voyage to China, it interrupted his useful labours. He 
Was succeeded by Messieurs Campbell and Webster ; but the last, for 
reasons of which I am ignorant, being dismissed, it was again resumed 
by Mr^ Campbell* This journal does by no means rival our modern 
Reviews. I do not perceive that the criticism is more valuable ; and 
certainly the entertainment is inferior. Our eider Journals seem only 
to notice a few of the best publications ; and this not with great anima- 
tion of sentiment, or elegance of dktion. • • 

Of our modern Journals it becomes me to speak with caution. It. 
is not % treading oa ashes still glowing with latent fire, as Horace ex- 
presses it, but it is rushing through consuming flames. Let it be suf- 
ficient, that from their pages we acquire a rich fund of critical ot>- 
'servations ; and by them are taught something of the delicacy of taste, 
and something of the ardour of genias, • 
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FROM THE PRINCES* ELIZABETH, TO HER BROTHER TOWARD THfc 

SIXTH. 

An Original MS, 



LIKE as the rich man, that daily gatbereth riches to riches, and to 
pne bag of money layeth a great sort, till it come to infinite/ s& 
njet&inks your Majesty not being suinced with the many benefits an<4 
gentleness shewed to me afore this time., (loth now increase them, in. 
asking an4 desiring, where you may bid and command, requiring * 
thing not worthy the desiring for itself, but made worthy for yout 
Highness, request 5 my picture, I mean, in which, if the inward goo<t 
mind towards your Grace might as well be declared, sls the outward, 
faceand countenance shajl be seen, I would not have taried the corny 
nandraent but present it, nor have been the last to grant, but the first; 
tooffer it y for the face I grant I well might blush to offer, but the mind 
I shall never be ashamed to present. For though, from the grace of the " 
picture, the coulers may fade by time—- may give by weather — may be 
spotted by chance ; yet the other, not time with her swift wings shall over- 
take, nor the misty clouds with their lowerings may darken, nor chance 
with her slippery fote may overthrow. Of this, although yet f he proof 
could not be great, because the occasions have been but small, X may, 
perchance, have time to declare it in dedes, wher now I do write 
them but in wprdes. And further, I shall most humbly beseeche youjr 
Majesty, that when you shall look on my picture, you will voutsafe 
to think, that as you have but the outwarde shadowe of the face before 
you, so my inward minde wisheth that the body itself were offcener in' 
your presence, fipwbeit, because both my so being I think could 
do your Majesty Jitel pleasure, tho- myself great good ; and again, 
because I see as yet not, the time according there unto. I shall learn to 
foUow this f&ing of. Horace, *f Ftras non culpa quod '« it art nan potest V* 
And thus I will (troubling your Majesty 1 fear) end with my most 
humble thanks, beseeching God long to preserve you to his. honour, to 
your comfort, to the realm's proht, $nd \Q my joy,— From Hatfield 
Jhjs jtfthdaypfMay. 

Your Majesty's most humble, 

bister and. servant, 

ELIZABETH/ 



t §u#£rf but do not complain of what you cannot avoid, 

. Pa, 
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.,. Ma Cotrsm*, - i ;;:v.j *o 

CE GENTILHOMME, le SieurNcvil, notre AmWadi^ntttifr;^ 
fonnwne particulierenjent le tempignage, qua plusi^uri iltre* 
tioueavoit deja rendn de k bonne affectiofTque^vous demouttei 1 
foptwlcs occasions on voos ayez le moyen den fa.ire preuve, doirr na 
- £envan* feire le. ifssentunent que? nous y avpns, nous avons yonta te ? 
I. teeigner par cejle ci-, notre recognaissance en attendant qn'il se; pre* 
. *enfe occasion de nous y revenger par ses effects, nous vous prions d« 
foni assurer <k notre am;tie, & du 4esir que nous avons, d* demeoref 

Ma Conine, yotres tres affec4onee Pousine, *'/ 
r ; ; A. translation of the above in the ne*t Majga*i*w. '/ 
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FROM THE ERENCH. • o 

r AN wa« created pf God, in the fulness of his image, Just, hgly^ 
„ JL gk°M> upright by nature, composed of soul and body) a 
tool inspired of God with sense and life, and a perfect body formed 
<_ $he earth by the same divine power, to render him participant^ by 
|iis incomprehensible goodness) of his immortality, and tot permanent 
felicity. Homer has said, *« That among all creatures nourished 1 by 
the earths Man is the weakest." The Roy 4 Prophet, speaking of tip 
life of Man, says, " Hjs day will flourish and fade like ; tfce tower of 
• the field, making a very just comparison frpm human Hfe tor such a 
. jiower, since pur frail existence is subject to an infinite number 'of chan- 
ces, the least of vvfyich. has the power to extinguish it, or to Ibwetf x% iq 
an instant, when ij appears in the happiest point of its course ; for the? 
. flower of the fiel4tt butnt by the mid-day sun, faded by the wind, tro4 
. upon by {he |raveller ? drowhed by. the rain, or spoiled by the desf/Hjs 
/jpriea wh§n newly born are signals of the miseries he must experience 
during tfie cdurie of his life : He seems as if complaining to Heaven/ that 
the light of the day must b£ so §oon followed by long eternal -nights." 

The peacock displaying its beauties, throws back his head in the half 
prele of his ta&" enamelled wiihj the most lovely colours, but w^en he 
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ousts his eyes cm his feet, their deformity lowers bis pride to such a de- 
gree, that he turns away his head), as though he were ashamed of hav. 
fng admired himself. Man is tnis pefcc<MU$, who in the half circle of 
the moon, whfeh he has in his Jiead, \s fpnd of admiring his borrowed 
beauties, bat when he Is consu:ainc4 tp cast his eyes on Sis miseries, he 
returns to his first condition. Man is the most fantastical animal in the 
world; he must be managed with much more dexterity and cunning 
than die other species of animals $ for though he govern* the brut* 
creation, he is not easily ruled by those of his own class. The prjnco 
of Lyric Poets, the immortjd Pindar, has marked in his Odes, thjuen* 
tence, by way of question, " That Man is but the shadow of a slum- 
bering dream, (esteeming human life but of short duration), atid of 
jgreat .vanity.. Nothing is more trifling and fleeting than a dread, 
'pjaucus being asked by Diomede, *« Prom what family he was deeccn* 
dedil whether ancient or not?" answered in the following surantr, 
V ,\^hy do you ask me who have been my predecessors ; men ate tifco 
thejeayes pf a forest, blown away by a violent wind j other* sgioeead 
in their place, for among men you shall see many who Sourish im ho- 
nour, and others Who perish under the assaults of misfortune- 1 "Seneca/ 
jn the consolation he addresses to Marcia, says, " What is Man I 
r A. weak helpless body, more feeble than a worm; ho comes into tho 
nforld* ; nak«4 and disarmed, abandoned to all the rigours of fortune ; 
in the strength of his best days exposed as a prey to wild beasts ; liable 
to be ruined by the first which meets him, and has a design upon him % 
made jup_of material that have neither strength nor duration; comely 
p appearance, but what can neither endure heat, cold, or labour $ and 
in the tranquillity of rest, he is in perpetual fear of what nourishes him* 
for as great superfluities are dangerous, so want on the other hand is 
mortal: Man is a reasonable animal, born to enjoy the charms of so? 
cicty; to observe justice and the laws, and to practise all the offices of 
benignky and goodness : The greatest virtues God has implanted in 
h^s soul are, Cove, Charity, and compassion to his neighbours on 
which account we never know the worth of a man till we have lost him.'* 
1*he Romans never knew the real merit of Corioianus till alter his ba- 
nishment, for the nation of the Vol/ques* which had been so often de- 
- feate^ by him,, now obtained signal victories. At another time, Hos- 
tfUus, the leader of the Romans, was no sooner killed, than his army 
Ijetook themselves to flight. The same thing happened at the deaths 
fff the Consul Flaminius, and Marcus Valerius Publicola. Caucus Sci- 
pia was no sooner dead, than the Carthaginians rejoiced in the certain- 
ty of future victory. The duty of an honest man consists in acquitting 
himself of die principal and qnly end of his being, which consists hi the) 
glory of his Creator, his obedience to his King, and the love of his 
neighbour': But on the first infallibly depends' the two last, for with- 
out th? fear of God, men would never preserve among themselves obe« 
dieflce, equity, or love : As on the contrary, honouring the Divinfe Ma- 
jesty teaches them to live in union and ufrigbtntss. • 
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ON JEALOUSY. 



' - . FROM THE FRENCH, 

LOVE produces jealousy; love feeds -it, smd it cannot a& without 
love. Socrates calls it furious ; Aristotle madness ; Plato blind, 
and Virgil insatiable. J shall call it with Cicero, clear-sighted ; with 
Horace peaceable; with Seneca, amiable, and with Eugenitfs, ^iltf* 
provided it be kept within bounds ; for if jealousy is more mistress* 
than slave, she imposes laws roll of cruelty and tyranny to her stohjecis^ 
Jealousy to excess is a great weakness of mind, and is the 1 fbrernnner 
of folly ; and there is no passion more criminal and brutal when it 
gets possession of the soul, for it is a violent flame, the fire of whkfy 
cannot be Extinguished but by the loss of blood. Melinus, from un-' 
bounded jealousy, kept his wife constantly chained up, like a malefac- 
tor or a slave. Caricieas, the Macedonian, kept his wife Mucin* shut 
■p in a prison, where the light of the sun never entered, for he was 
jealous of the god of day. 

Citsus, the Theban Captain, was so mueh addicted to jealousy, that 
ke never would be absent from his wife, and obliged her to attend himr 
in the war-, and made her run all the dangers of a gombat. The phi- 
losopher Menander, from the same principles of jealousy, married they 
ugliest woman he could find, but in the end poisotaed her, that he tfilght 
be free of the slavery of continually watching her actions. This pas-^ 
sion is not peculiar to the men alone, the women are also tainted with 
h,' and' that jto a very great degree. The wild boar, pursued by the* 
dogs, the hungry lioness deprived of her yoqng, and the viper, whose- 
tail has been trod upon, are not more terrible than ah offende4 woman/ 
Nothing drives a woman sooner to madness than jealousy : Ariadne," 
in order to revenge herself on her husband, the Emperor Zenon, trans-* 
ported by a jealous fury, had him buried alive. Thucidea, dreH in metis* 
clothes, followed Jier husband Lelianus wherever he went. Semirav- 
mis, Queen of Egypt, practised magic a long time, to discover the se- 
cret amours of King Torpas, her consort, which in the end succeede4 
very ill fof hef, for in searching into the nature of a dangerous herb,* 
she poisoned herself. The jealous but chaste Hermilia, being informed 
that the affections of her husband Heriolanus were placed, on a coartev 
2an, stabbed herself in despair. Notwithstanding that jealousy is so 
very clear sighted, the eyes of Argus' may be deceived: There is' no} 
vigilance whatever proof against the plots of an amorous soul ; love has' 
arts to blind the sharpest eye. Some authors wjio have wrote ori Jed- 
lousy insist that it is a madness proceeding from {ove; for as love vviij 
not .admit of & rival, so in effect Jealousv, the consequence of it, caw- 
not suffer tlie least idea of a divided afiection ; and from which arises 
all thase follies I JtaVe already mentioned. Papyrus, amorous to the 
highest degreeY died' of jealousy. Polides, Lieutenant to Scipio Afri- 
canus, poisoned Larcia his wife to be freed of the torments her jea< 
lousy occasioned him.' On his second marriage, finding this wife!ah6 
attacked by thesame disease, he ihadt i#e of the same remedy. JVfi • 
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* ON 

YOUTHFUL COURAGE AND RESOLUTION. 
tp | M[ . naagaaasssaaaa* 

FROM THE FRENCH. j . 

ALEXANDER in bis youth abhorred all manner of voloptuousue**' 
and delight, despising money and pernicious game*, loving no*: 
thing but virtue, and the glory acquired by the practice of iu Some* 
pf his intimate companions asked him if he did not intend to* present ' 
hinvelf at the festivals of the Olympic Games, and endeavour to win • 
the prize, as he was slender and nimble of body i " Certainly X would*'* , 
replied he, " if there were do other than kings to contend with," ' 
Every time he heard it mentioned that his father had taken some goo* - 
siderable town, .or gained a great battle, he appeared very sorrowful* • 
and said to his young companions, " My father will take all, and will- 1 
leave me nothing to do, or to conquer." 

Among all the gifts of Nature admired in him at that early -age, was 
Jus excellence in mounting and managing a horse, and which was suf- 1 
ficiently shewn in the sequel, by his taming the wild steed Bucephalus. . 
Philip his father had purchased him fpr eight thousand pieces of sil- 
ver, but the King's grooms found him so exceeding ungovernable, that 
'they duret not attempt to mount him, : 

Alexander sprung on his back,' and managed him so dexterously, - 
that the beholders were astonished : When he had thoroughly subdued 7 
him by frequent exercise, he returned him to the grooms perfectly tame* . 
•His father ran to embrace him, saying, " O, my son, you must search t 
for a kingdom worthy of you, Macedonia cannot contain yon!" 

Alexander constantly made use of Bucephalus, till at last he was < 
killed under him, in one of the battles against {be barbarous nations. 

* Pompey, from his earliest infancy, was remarkable for an enchant*, 
ing affability and mildness of countenance ; and his morals and man* . 
ners were royally majestic. Before he reached the age of sixteen, ho 
stifled a conspiracy against his father Strabon, chief of the Roman aiv 
my, in the following manner ; 

By the machinations of Cinna the soldiers had mutinied, and had de- 
termined on the death of their general : Pompey seeing them ready 
with arms and baggage to go over to Cinna, he threw himself in the 
midst of the mutineers, intreating them with tears in his eyes not to » 
'desert their chief ; but when he found that no prayers would prevail, 
'and that they persisted in their resolution, he flung himself dfwn across . 
the gate of the camp, his body and face extended in the dust,, telling • 
them, that since they were determined to go, they and their horses 
.must first kill him by trampling on his body, before they could get out. 
The soldiers, beholding this - unexpected and resolute action, were so 
struck, and so ashamed of what they were about to do, that they ajl 
turned back immediately, and were reconciled to their chief. 

Papirius was introduced to the Roman senate, and clothed with the 
robe of probation usually given to young men of noble descent, in ox- 
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der to inhlate theni early in the management of sdratrfe ^hkreftafr 
from the jfcnate, which hid sat a longer time, than ttual* hi* mmhw 
desired W know the reason : He was silent ; she intfeated; *he »ena- 
ted : Papirius, being expressly far bid lo reveal the secrets of the «tate» 
bethought himself of the following evasion : 

" The senators/' says he, " hart had a very gresjt debate* whether 
** h would be most expedient* to alien* the men to take two wives 
** each, or the women two husbands : They have coffle to no decisioB 
* this day, but to-morrow it will be determined." 
1 The mother, greedily swallowing this tale, gave notice thereof to 
thfc Roman ladies her companions, and the next day they wefct in a 
Jiody to the senate-house, praying the judges to give sentence in their 
favour. This uncommon request caused great mirth among the grave 
'Senators, and gained Papirius great esteem for his evasion : they 
found him worthy of entering into their august assembly. 



Invasion. 



6*1 at BaiTAXK king at present threatened with a*Iftv*»iOW /rem 

the Fa 8 » c H ; We flatter ourselves that we jhall gratify our Readers 
and render an acceptable service to our Country, by re-puhtisbing thefoU 
lowingjudiciom €€ Reflections on tbeTziL rcr s of it, published 
some years since by the very Reverend and Venerable 6r. Tucwa, 
Dean of Gloucester, in which are clearly shewn the numerousl) lift- 
Cultie* and Dangers of such an Enterprize, with the best 
mode of Defence, should our enemies be able to effect a landing : big, 
. although the improbability of such an event is so great, that the most ti- 
midp we believe, need not be under anj apprehension about it, yet* pru- 
dence dictates that we should le\ awake to, and guard against even ite 
possibility. 

TTN times of imminent danger, or universal panic, an' honest man, 
JL who really means to serve his country, may easily be distinguished 
from a ministerial sycophant on one extreme, and from a seditious re- 
publican on the other, by the following circumstance. He will nei- 
ther applaud nor censure the actions of either side for what is past, 
'whatever toom there may have been given, but will look directly Tor- 
•ward, in order to point out, if he can, the means of preventing those 
evils, with which we are now threatened. ■ This he may endeavour to 
*to (for. he has an ample field before him), by animating the timorous 
and faint-hearted, who are afraid with very little cause : and also by 
inrpiringthe bold and intrepid with those maxims of prudence and sa- 
gacity that may direct their courage to a profer end. 

We are now threatened with an Invasion: but, humanly speaking, 
'and under fevotr of die general providence of God, we have as little 
to fear in that respect as any people upon»earth. This is my strong 



*. 

juifeu w t sr man, 'Ana wilt mot disdain so listen; candidly to my reasons, 
wfckli*M the •foltefirtng' 

- jfrK f^attofivty w£ich the Inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland^ 
can be at all affected, are to be considered an four different points of » 
vie vP^th*4«&4rkation of the troops intended for this invasion* both 
Karat aad foot, their artillery and carriages, waggons, draught horses* 
fate, fcagg*ge> Implements, intrenching tools, &c. &c» and after thes*' 
are all. embarked, the sailing of such a prodigious' fleet of transports* 
tfegetfcfer wkh 4heir convoys, either at once, or in small divisiqns $: 
after * successful voyage, their debarkation, or landing on our shore* 
a-nfd lastly, their marcn on, land is* order either to subdue the countvyw 
or trtconvert it into a Congress. government, similar to that in Ameri- 
cay-ander die protection and guafanteeship of France and Spain *. 
2. ^herefare, tb*Emkm4tanm cfthe T y-oopt. 

An army to be embarked rVom France for the concjiest of Great Bri- 
tain or Ireland, -couULootbe.less than 30,000 of the best troops, and 
the best appointed which, trance could produce. (To carry any rea- 
sonable degree of success*, it ougiu.co be twice as many.) Now this 
army most bring with them as much provision, both for themselves and 
their horses, as would lastithem-a whole month after landing ; because' 
h could not be supposed, that the English would open markets foiv 
thek enemies, and bring supplies to them as soon as they landed* On 
tbe contrary, they must know from the nature of the case, that where- 
cvax they landed, they would find the country stript and destitute of 
all kinds, of provisions, of horses, Attic, wheel-carriages, and every- 
implement -fit for their use. Now this circumstance or the invading' 
: army being encumbered with such, vast quantities of draught-horses,* 
provisions, &c. "Over and above their other loads, will require a Jar 
greater munber of transports than might otherwise have been sufficient. 
Kay* .were we to compare the number of transports to be employed oa 
thifc. occasion, with those which were used by our glorious deliverer the 
Prince of Orange, (see the account of this matter in Rapin's History,' 
Vol, II. page 177,) we should find, that they could not be so few as 
*ooo sail. Indeed, -they ought to be a great many more ; because the 
Prince- did not bring that quantity of provisions and draught-horses, 
cvetrin proportion, along with him, which the French must, both be- 
cause he intended a much shorter passage than they have to make, 
especially if they have a' view of invading Ireland; and also as he knew 
be should' be received with open arms whenever he should land. For 
^thefee reasons our enemies must provide themselves/with a prodigious 
fleet of transports, and a large squadron, or squadron frigates, cut- 
ters, and other small ships, sufficient to cover and protect those trans- 
ports from the fury of the English frigates, cutters, and privateers. 
Ncftr, humanly speaking, and considering the great exertions whicb . 
oar enemies have already made, this is impossible to be done. 

•at granting even that it is po&ble, then it is to be observed, that 
such a fleet of transports and convoys as here supposed cannot ten- 

* It will be kept in mind, that this Paper was Written some years ago, M 

Voi. u. ■ ■ . . Q, ' ' 
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i*eiV-dtk U&BfM&fm m ill France meanrti&naafe^ 
ha{Js4n the 'harbour of Bresft >Aod*. as so taqgefrnitrafeer. w©rtW. t »§^r 
sarlly breed great confusion, even there they, ^omW not -oome w^^Jl^^ 
tinte j , But must sail in difterent divisions, with tfdtwojis attending £*cli 
division . : This circumstance, as it would necessarily divide j&sir 
strength, would give the English fasusailing frigate, cutters, -iCtttiseiifr 
^C. great advantage over them. The very same thing wofulA hapflen, 
were they to sail from different porta ; with this additional disadyaftr 
%£ge*~that the different squadrons would be less abJe to aft ia C£n££r ; ^ 
imd that the troops on board one division would be mora 9% a los#vf& 
fcnow what was become of their companions in the expedition who?? 
tip look for them, or when to join them, ( - 1 r ;.. i 

^ tl '; II. Tbt Sailing of the Grand Armament ', '-^-y 

1 ' Let lis how suppose the above-mentioned difficaltka,, some way air 
dftieVj aFI got-ovar and then we* are cot enquire what would naturally 
4 ettt*ue i ' " A most prodigious number, at least 1000 - vessels for different 
kiads of transports, together with jo or 6o- frigates* : cutters*, advice - 
boats, &c. &x. are gone but of port, and are now under s^iL" Grant* 
cd. And whilst they are steering their course towards Kngland, the 
' ©rand Navy of France is keeping the Grand Navy of' England at/bay • 
jor*/, having beaten it, is- riding tnumpham>on:tlie^ English f seas^:; iSor 
'WrgudumtVsake, and in order to treat our CitotAKB** in.-dieicjttfcii 
f tiray,-*let* this be granted also. But then we have* a' right to -ask, .what 
~Hnd bFsailorV can you suppose it possible for our enemies to procure 
^fof'^ia^fgatmg these transports, arfti these convoys/ afkrha^ingtprorea- 
^diql so am ply : before for their great ships of war ? • Thi* is-' a new diffi- 
" tufty; which requires a solution ; for the Frciach tiiariTiew, at the very 

* belt, are; not expert on their own coasts* much less on ours.: .and initiate 
^tt^en-f'casey their West are supposed to* be already plaoed-oa boar&thttir 
r gi£nd fleet V so that the residue must be very bad, if iadeed any^saJHrs 

* aVstUr'-And yet'wkh-a- fieerof transports, maimed iviah.sncb insignjjri- 
d 'cant' creatures * as 6, these, poor Ertgland and Ireland arena* be in wide" i t 
'lAhd to be contmered 1 Nay; what is still more extraordinary, thiajneet, 

* manned' with such- ignorant sailors, and filled with sea-sick, soldisns* and 
Vear-sick affrighted horsesy are never to run foul of each other* rnigitfx>r 

' iiay- nor are their commanders to mistake one signal ; ibr a-aothervor 
Commit tiny material blunder whatsoever i These things are smely\wy 

-'strange anoVncw ;*the : Hke is not to be found, in the history of.imetti- 

•'kirtd - «-••: - t . - • ; • , 

- • "beside" Si" when this numerous fleet is out at sea, a most ainoommDn 
{ cle.Yterit^andJ ifhe-moit skilful -manoeuvres become necessary on. another 
" actoutit/ ' Transports' t>f every kind are imfit for lighting ; and, the more 
icrbuded'theyr'are, ^the less capable of majdnga good defence. ; iTtoere- 
4bre, when fhey are attacked; their business is to fly,, and tt^leaverthe 
battle ttrbefougfa by those frigates, c#tte*s, &c» which wei c np^oint- 
'ed tfp' condtict, ' guttrd , and protect them . - Now, in sfcrch scenes pi j4i s - 
" trActiph and c^nftmorr, it is hardly possible,* *ren £»c the frost, esqaert 
-*tfet? of sailor^ -and ifotf'ceM&s* vominande'F*, *m tb*inaitB40m» Jf^aiifis- 
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tftW, ^tftffi^lif 0^ «nrk fleet -of or do sill oleetttmta mrfa*Wet* 
]^&/*kmf<m^'mbKkvm**tha t\\6G*&t amotig ». fleet 'of i9QP #p| 
l^«rjfe«$* «w*er*:ih* cargo Consists ofsoldiears, and of hV^V.^dn* 
«£k?, ^ft4 tii«fothrrft«A sick and frightened; aad , where sailor* 
lh^ks4?^*ar«^igiiDrant aad^uaskitfiU, as to add greatly* to the 
r^6^si(^irt5toad of rtnwdying-it ! . • 

■<' iftfced some of our patriotic news- writers, speeoh-imakers, and pa^J 
•pMeieers, have been pleased to inform us* that our enemies will avoify 
otf have- Voided afl these difficulties and dangers by embarking, the 
droops,' stores* ammunition, &c. designed to invade us, on boird-tKeir 
^tttet skip* of war. Jut let ail such persons,' whoa* business- it is \if 
timidate and misrepresent, be plainly told, that a great ship of waty J/ 
tamed into a transport, or flute, as the French term it ; that is, if load* 
*n, or crouded with troops, horses, carriages, Sec. &c. 'is no longer able 
tn>^psw its lower tier of -guns,, and to* act. as a great ship of war; arid 
t&rrefoee; tfas* a good frigate of 30 or 40 guns, is clearly an over- 
vatdh for, a capital ship «f 76 or to in those circumstances, So 
ms>m the sailing part o£this grand invading fleet. I'. ' V; 

* ;!L 1 • ' r til: the Debarkation of the grand i/ivtutfrtg Army, 

: vefflfe aTethow^tosuppofce (however imgpobable) that all, or.tfce farn3a-> 
~$ct patt^red<sa4ely[ arrived -on our- coasts,, and preparing. for ajdescenr,, 
•lochia fleet as/ihis would soon become visible, as u drew near 'to hna, 
> «*on j£ /we, ha"d 'BO; advke-feoat* to. give us quicker, notice. And ifl%$A 
uisibte, the equmry would bealarmed and all the horses, catfle^ pr*> 
arpqniy whee^arriages, &e. would speedily be removed some , railet 
^igherwp feorr4 tlje waterside. From the time they, were iusjt 4e*<ri$d 
ihf ouir glasses, aU the time the transports and convoys had cast anqho^, 
and ranged themselves in proper order for a debarkation, thr.ee days 
rzsusfcar least intervene ; and from that time to the completion of. .the 
^debarkation [horses, cannons, mortars, carriages, 'ammunition, hfg;- 
-gages* tent3,r'provisions, crunching tools, and every thing included] 
: ahere /.would be at least the space or eight days more, if not twice rs 
many 5 and that too, even if \ye should suppose that our frigates, cqt* 
' iters, cruisers, and privateers, at sea, and our light troops on land, gave 
them no manner of interruption, but looked on as unconcerned specta- 
tors : On a supposition also, that thd wind and weather continued to £e 
; ^favourable to them, as they themselves, could wish., There is a, par- 
ticular reason, why a debarkation an %n English qr an Irish coast, 
would take-up so much longer time than on sohje others, especially on 
theicoastsof the Mediterranean, qr of ^he Blai^i for here the tides 
: 4KB and sink so much every, twelve hours, th^t more th^q two thirds of 
*he time wrueh might be employed 4n a debarkation^ . a.re spent in wait- 
ing for the- ebbing or flowing, of the. tjdc*. This is a great §d vantage 
which wei enjoy, when acting purely on. the defensive side,. • \ * 
-/f. After the debarkation is coqjpletied, -some days must J>e allotted jqr 
ircst ; andin order, that the men . and horses migh trecqver their, s^-^i^k- 
'♦«pss^ «ml iatigue, so as to be tg.march. t Moreover* several things 
•»4tt^ap^ng> tQjbQidi&tW .kinds* of, carriages, u^^idably- bf ol^',, 4U* 
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fc? ;^aire4> <y wstofed. / All whki* -could j toot Itakai upilcss itim© tbaa^ 
IV(,4ays.m9r«.; s§p that, frointHe^#t appearance (rfctkiswvadwgiaiimja 
Cg.pur coastfc, tljfti time jthat they: would heuready to begia trustor 
^I5ch fc . fifteen w^le- days would be $jqaired;fA period aaiaeryi longi 
enough^ if we be not wanting to ourselves, to put jgrtgland rajraiajbii 
^a^yopjer porturc Qfrdefenec. : i -f- 



>aoguine wishes, of the invaders themseivw, and contrary to every das* 
gr.ee. of probability,, we are now to consider what would be the erase*: 
^u$nces> of this intended march; pnly supposing that* no mixarifi wexk 
to bet wrought in favour of our enemies; and that We ^ourselves wosm 
actuated by. $o,muph common sense, as to tajce the necessary, sfcepsi Jo*: 
defence of: every thing near, and. dear, belonging to us* An armgr 
4f about 2$,ooq foot,. and *pc*Q horse [fpr a leas, number than laoo^ 
horse cannot in tfyis case be rationally supposed], with ab^ur uooqr 
draught-horses for the artillery* provision-waggons* baggage, &x>L.&fu 
$r* quitting those, iotrenchments they threw up on their landing, and 
beginning their march (say, if you please) towasd& die nuatropdisc 
TThea the place af their landing would probably he sornewhere op the}' 
Roasts of Essex, Suffolk* or Nprfolk, on one side of the Thames, oroa 
*j*e coasts of &ent, Sussex, Hants, or Dorset, on the other; that' is, ar 
yearly as they could come, with safety, to the capital .uf the kingdom^ 
and as .opposite to their own shores (with which they must keep up a 
Constant OJmmunication) as the nature of the case would permit; '. 

JJow, after they haye begun thair march, a remarkable difference 
^enianner. of carrying on the war will ensue, . for while the invadetf 
>ve<re at sea* their business was to avoid fighting ; hot now that they 
have iandgd, and have begun their march, it is their interest to fight as 
aoQn a& possible ; and our interest is just the reverse. To explain thi^ • 
matter in such a manner as to make the most ignorant comprehend in, 
•and at the sam<j time to remove all apprehensions from the timid, thai 
we are flying before pur enemies, I would beg leave toi ofeserye, eve* 
■from our English History, that had Harold not given battle to'Williaa 
Duke of Normandy, almost as s»Oa& as he had }anded; and had he, inv 



f hoice troops to dispute some particular posts, and at the same thae 
hjivraiEng hirn, perpetually, cutting oft' his convoys, ftrengthenirrg haj 
ijuar^rs, and not giving him a moment's respite night or day, WU» 
ham the Norman, must have been obliged to have. returned home with*, 
put tlj£ fty k an4 title of William the Conqueror, if he cquHiiavc.beeii 
akle to have returned at. all/ .Much the same thing would have hap* 
,pen$d tp our great ipeUver^r tf\e Prince, of Orange* i»4 heVnotrheen 
iWiejl in his process fromBxeter to-tpndon.by great Tmmbcrs of: the 
•pughsV who .wisely, preferred the m|U government of a . limited Mo-- 

^cs|faJj}U&h,..vizi aaaib* 





1^ fetajiOTOii-his first landbtgy^ntas'we have cause to marine [ whiefr 
I fchink we Jarre n©v notwithstanding -eke madness of the times] that 
0ttr;pa£rjpt}c republicans will join the French in aijy considerable mini* 
bete, in order to *et up a tyrannical form of government, similar to that 
of France* fiat j rely more on tn-ir fears to beep them quiet, than o* 
their principles of loyalty or of honour. And therefore I. press tty 
maxim again, ttyat if the French should make good their landing, it is 
pur interest not immediately to fight them. 

It has been observed fyefore, that the invaders would endeavour to 
laad as near to the capital as they could, and as opposite to their own 
boasts (with which they must keep up a constant correspondence) as tW 
nature of the case would permit ; consequently, the pkee qr placed o£ 
their debar ieation could not be less than 70 miles distant from the mew 
tjopolk. Suppose a medium between those, viz. 105 miles. Nowy 
in that space of country, there certainly might be found at least 10. or 
jj&QTor. 30 places, strong by nature, and quickly to be fortified by art, 
so far as to enable three or four battalions at each place, aided )vf 
three or- four companies- of Hght hope and of light infantry, to. hold out ' 
against the whole invading army for a few days. This method of car- 
rying on the war by various posts," or redoubts, instead of coming test 
pitched decisive battle, is, what distresses an invading enemy the mos; 
of any thing, because he knows that at last he must be ruined by id 
Therefore, let us now proceed in this view of things : the few Engtf shf 
battalions before mentioned, being dislodged from the first post or 
redoubt, retire to a second, perhaps at the distance of ten or twelve? 
miks further ; the light horse and light infantry bringing up their reari 
and covering their retreat. The troops stationed "in the second post 
being, thus joined by the retreating battalions, and by the light horse 
aadliglrt infantry pf the first, become proportionally stronger,' an<| 
tjierefbxe make «iore vigorous resistance; from die second, we will supJ 
pose, that a retreat is made in the fame manner to a third, and also tq 
the -fourth, the^ifth, and so on, their numbers and their strength still 
increasing, whilst the numbers and strength of the invaders afe dimi^ 
lushing every hour : till at last, tired by perpetual fatigues, harrassetf 
by the continual incursions of the light troops, dispirited by seeing ncf 
eiid to their labours, suffering through the want of provisions, enfeeble^ 
by the. losses sustained in so many bloody encounters, thinned by deser- 
tions, by sickness, and by every other calamity attending a sinking 
cause, the fe w remains pf this grand and formidable army are obliged 
io surrender, themselves prisoners of war, much after the same manner 
as the. army under the famous Charles of Sweden was compelled t$ 
do at Pulteiwa, a^d as General Burgoyne lately did' at Saratoga." 

As .to tfye invasion of Ireland:— Ireland is much more distant Frbni 
theJeoeaiy's coast; than England' is ; and therefore the great fleet of 
transports necessary Jbr such an invasion, is so much the more liable, td 
be xiestroye'd by our frigates, cutters, ai*l cruisers, not to mention the 
various accidents of storms and terttpe§ts to be expected iri so long i 
gayi^atiqu irj.iihp&o ?eas 4 W&> 0»/«frP$e shares after J&odingi thife 
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cpmitrjr of Ireland mt natuf*^y^ong*r} andffcrlef ^^ilAM^^ftolftl^ 
than England, by means of itr ttmierawe* lalct«v •*'bflgiy < -&^ ,l: lc^ i Jj|W 
aUo muck less stores of provmons fbrism enemy to tatoftt uj^J^T 
those it has can much be moved out of fab'iwfltta '-AMr-WW' 
this, that the bulk of the inhabitants, I mean the R€>totttf '©a*t<dtt<*$?' 
are not yet tainted with the madnses of Republicanism, and W*Mve? fckd 
the experience of near 100 years, that they will behawwe&- r i -> \ vi.m 
_ . , i •; •:i. i ::u y< at 

j/* 7*£Ar ^ Distances between Sea-Ports in France, and Sea-Ports in 
Ireland and Great-Britain. ■ J ^ •■••.tut/* 

Leagues. • •'' 

From Brest to Galway - - - 180 From Dieppe to Brighton « j V 3**£ 
Cork joo Hastings - « ..-».. 

Plymouth » »• - 66 * Calais to Dover 1 ?- \ 

Torbay - * 70 punkirk tp Rams^ate - ' 

Portsmouth «. - 100 Margate' 
The Downs - - 13* l^ore - - • -Hiv'^^fj 

• t * '• J -vivr. 

^T - *. : • ' olid 
ANECDOTES . \ , al^A 



Cherbourg!* to Portsmouth - a6 



OF \ 

JAMES NORTHCOTJE, Esq* 
[with a portrait.] 



THOUGH it is the immediate province of this Work to devote It*, 
principal attention to Masonry, yet as the Masonic OiU~~ 
t) S r was instituted on principles of the purest fhilan t « rop ty \v«. * 
do not think we depart from our plan in occasionally noticing such cJuh \. 
racier* as by their talents may adorn society, and by their virtues -dig** 
nify mankind. The subject of oar present observation, though noc ji,L 
Mason strictly in form, is so in eifeft, being a man distinguished h£ 
private worth, "as well as by superior gen iu6 ; who has nevfcr debase^ 
that genius by any unworthy direction of it, but uniformly employed at 
in supporting the interests of morality, and by tjie tendency of his ; 
works, in exercising those affections which do honour to our nature; . . 

fylr. North cots was born at Plymouth, in Devonshire, in the . 
year 174.6. He remained at the place of his birth till he reached th* 
age; of twenty-five, having, <as we have been informed, never ventured 
farther than twenty miles from his native town during the whole of that 
time. f5is education was by no means neglected, but on the contrary 
was'culfivafed wtr.h all due car©> »as he gave early tokens of an ateute- . 
and enq uiring mind. In the year 1 7 7 1 came to London, and »chdie 
began to study the art of painting, for which he had long manifest^ $ - 
jcealous attachment* With; eqfuaj prudence and good fortune* htt pot ' 
himself under that great master of ti?e art, Sir Josh v-a R»e *r »: 
and 1 i$ may be inferred* that Miy Npr^hcQte displayed *h* »oj*|>j0$tts 



l^rm^rks,^ gefcwa,, oAdrwise theadmtrabfo artistwe have mentioned 
would; fiardly have thought ham vnmky*f his attention and care. MfY 
Hwthcpjte-conuiuied .vri&iSir Joshua Reynolds five years, enjoying thef 
c^^^^Wn frefLt^rcatptm^m^w^^'esLgwly profiting by his pro- 
fes^^ ipstruQtions and example. . 

Npnhcote often speaks with affectionate remembrance of the 
time he passed under the roof with' Sir Joshua, who introduced him to 
tie first literary characters, and proved to him indeed, 
/ >'V - " A guide, philosopher, and friend.* 1 

Animated by a natural desire of beholding the great wonders of art 
deposited in the several national edifices and private palaces of Italy, 
Mr, Northcote quitted this country in the year 1777, and soon signali- 
zed his talents in whatever place he visited. He went to every part of 
Italy that could boast of the remains of ancient genius, and particularly 
toall places that were distinguished for works in the particular province 
of painting. He remained three years in Rome, and during that period 
received attention from all who have capacity to discover genius, and 
sensibility to feel its value. 

While he was in Italy, "he was admitted a member of the Anci- 
ent Etruscan Academy at Cortona, and of the Impehial 
Academy at Florence. He was also elected a member of the Ac a- 
demy DelForti at Rom e , and had the honour of being requested 
to paint a portraft of himself, for the purpose of haying it placed among 
the luminaries of Painting, whose portraits are deposited in the 
Gallery of Florence. Mr. Northcote accordingly made a very fine por- 
trait of himself, wkich dees not lose in comparison with the admirable 
works that surround it. 

lie returned to England in the year 17^0, and, with an eye to hi* 
professional pursuits* he came by the way of Flanders, that he migrn^ 
have the advantage of seeing the many grand collections of the Fle- 
mish Sc«eot. On his arrival in London, he openly practised his 
profession, and in the year 1736 his talents and his fame justly raised, 
him to the rank of member of the Roy al Academy of London. 

As a Pa inter, Mr* Northcote stands deservedly high in public es- 
timation. His colouring is chaste, distinct, and forcible ; there is in 
his works- a breadth of light and shadow, and such art and management 
in uniting light to light, and shadow to shadow, as to make the object 
appear with plenitude of effect, The general air of his pictures, is a 
grand simplicity, which makes a powerful impression on the mind, and 
excites those eiriotions which the artist obviously intends to raise. For 
roof itf these remarks we appeal to Mr. Northcote's works in the . 

H-A K-'E s p e a r e G al l ery, and in other public exhibitions of art. 

The Print that accompanies the present article, is a faithful and spi- 
rited likeness of Mr. Northcote, copied by himself, at the desire of a 
friend; (to whom we are indebted for the use of it, as well as for .this 
biograotao' sketch) from a drawing by N a t h a n,i e l Dance, Esq. 
the eminent architect, who, we understand, ha* made a considerable 
progress* in* an intended collection of portraits of all living characters, 
distinguished ift tne country by genius and learning. * 
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8U&PEIZING INGENUITY. 



%t is said* that the fallowing Instance xf t'xtraordinary Skill in a Blind 
Man has Been long ino*wn, and still exists at Carlisle. 

MR. Joseph Strong-, of that city, who has been Mind from hh in- 
fancy, follows the business of a diaper-weaver, and is allowed, 
:>pie of the same occupation, to be not only a good bat aft expe- 
ditious workman. He is at present somewhat advanced in years, buf 
' his mechanical abilities are not yet impaired, in any considerable de- 
gree. In the exercise of these, besides making almost every article 
of household furniture, he has constructed various pieces of machinery ; 
me of which is the model of a loom, and the figure of a rrtan working 
it. As an appendage, he added a brace of puppets, representing two* 
women buffetting each ot^er ; or as. he interprets them, to his visitdrs, 
*' boxing for the web." 

At diiFerent times he has dressed himself with articles entirely the 
work of his own hands. The instances of his admirable execution (or 
rather such of them only as have come to our knowledge) are too va- 
rious to be enumerated here. 

To shew- his strong propensity to product, by his oww ingenuity* 
and labour, whatever he thought worthy of possessing, we shall adi 
the following circumstance. 

• When he was about fifteen years of age, he concealed himself one^ 
afternoon in the cathedral during the time of service y after which, 
the congregation beiag gone; find the doors 'shut, he got into the or- 
gan-loft, and examined every* part of the rristrurnent. This had en- 
gaged his attention till about midnight, when, having satisfied him- 
self respecting the general construction, he proceeded to try the tones 
*f the, different stops, and the proportions they bore to each other. 
This experiment was not to be conducted in so silent a manner as hi * 
former enquiries. In short, the noise alarmed the neighbourhood of 
the church, and the circumstance of the organist having died* a short 
time before, and no successor having been appointed, caused great con- 
sternation in the ears of ail who heard it. 

After some deliberation, a party, less intimidated than the rest, 
summoned resolution enough to enter the church at that tremendous' 
hour ; and Joseph, not less confounded than his unexpected visitors, 
was obliged to abandon his studies for that time. The next day, 
he was taken before the Dean, who, after .reprimanding him for 
the steps he had taken to gratify his curiosity, permitted him to visit 
the organ at all seasonable times. In cdnscquer.ee of this, he set about 
making a chamber organ, which he compieatcd without the assistance 
of any person. . 

He sold this instrument to a- merchant in the Isle of Mann, who a£ 
terwards removed to Dublin, where it still is in being, and is consider- 
ed as a great curiosity. 
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& odn after his disposing of that, he made another, upon which he 
how plays both for his amusement and. devotion ; having a set of 
chants (his own composition) which he frequently uses as a religions 
exercise, and to which he joins long and irregular lines, expressive of 
various devotional subjects . 

Some years ago, he walked from Carlisle to London, to visit Mr> 
Stanley, the celebrated organist and composer, on which occasion he 
made, for the first time, a pair of shoes. 



CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF THE 

PHYSICIANS OF ANClfeNT EGYPT* 



[From Gog t/ET'i Origin of Lanvs.] 

IT was. their custom to expose the sick to public view, that such 
persons as passed by, if they ha<l been afflicted with the like dis- 
orders, and had found out remedies by which they had effected their 
cures, or obtained ease, might give their advice. This was the prac» 
tic* in .the most early times *. The Egyptians, after they had invent- 
ed bieroglyf hicks, obliged those wjio had been attacked with any distem- 
per, to represent how, and by what means they had been cured. 
These memoirs were placed in their temples, and every one had a right 
to consult them ; afterwards, when the number of receipts were in- 
creased, they caused them to be put in order, and charged particular 
persons with the care of them, who studied their different compositions, 
and their virtues, and were in process of time consulted on critical oc- 
casions. This seems to be the origin of the profession of a physician* 
We are told there has been no country, where physicians were so nu- 
merous as in Egypt, which is easily accounted for, when we know that 
every disorder had its particular physician : the Egyptians thought that 
the life and study of one man was not sufficient to acquire a perfect know- 
ledge in the different parts of a science so extensive, and therefore they 
bfrliged each professor to make one disorder jhis entire study. ' The 
Egyptian* used likewise every means to prevent distempers, and regu- 
larly appropriated three successive days in every month for taking me- 
dicine, though in perfect health. Every thing concerning medicine 
Was entered in certain sacred books, and the physicians were obliged to 
conform exactly to certain precepts therein contained, not being permit- 
ted to make the least change. If they could not restore the patient by 
following the method enjoined, they were by no means answerable for 
the event; but if they used any other means, and the patient happened 
to die, they were punished with death. 



* There is no mention made of physicians before the days of Moses': Mosea says, 
tnat Jacob Using dfcad, Joseph commanded the phys.oians to embalm the body of his 
father,- Genesis, chap. 50, 

Vo£.Il. R 
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INSTANCt OF* THE 

POWER OF MUSIC OVER ANtMAtS. 



[Jfy the Rev* ^Richard Ea&tcotj*, of Exeter.] 

^VN a Sunday evening, five choristers were walking on ths bank* 
\j) of the river Mersey, in Cheshire; after some time, they M£ 
down on the grass, and began to sing an anthem. The field in which 
they sat, was terminated at one extremity by a wood, out of which, as 
they were singing, they observed a bare to pass with great swiftness, to* 
wards the place where they were sitting, and to stop at about twenty 
yards distance from them. She 'appeared highly delighted with the 
music, often turning up the side of her head to listen with more facili- 
ty. This uncommon appearance engaged their attention, and being 
j&rifous to know whether the creature paid them the visit to partake of 
the music, they finished the piece, and sat still without speaking to each 
Other. As soon, as the harmonious sound was over, the hare returned 
jjowly towards the wood ; when she had reached nearly the end of the 
field they began the same piece again, at which the hare stopt, turned 
about, and came swiftly back again, to about the same distance as be- 
fore ; where she seemed to listen with rapture and delight, till they had 
finished the anthem, when she returned again by a slow pace up the 
£eU and entered the wood* 



FLAN OF EDUCATION* 

BY DR. CHAPMAN. 



5 Qualifications and Duty of Teachers. 

PTT^HE Teacher ought to be well assured that his constitution, 
JL as we U 328 inclination* is suited to this way of life, and capable 
of confinement and drudgery. If the body be indisposed, the mind 
will not exert itself with that vigour which is particularly necessary in 
: this profession. Nor ought he to be diverted from the duties of his 
. office by a separate employment, or by any avocations whatsoever,— 
I?or which reason, whoever undertakes the education of youth, either 
in a pubHc or private capacity, ought to form an unalterable resolu- 
tion to dedicate his time and his study to that important task. He 
ought not to consider his office, if he is a public teacher, as, a provi- 
sion for life, an4 an establishment for indolence ; nor , if he is a pri- 
vate tutor, ought he to look upon it as a matter of Inferior moment, 
and a disagreeable, though necessary step, by which he may rise* to 
a more elevated station, or acquire a more considerable fortune in the 
world. Pious and ingenuous in his mind, prudent and humane in his 
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temper, regular and polished in his manners, temperate and plain in 
his way offife, of all mankind he ought to have the fewest faults and 
the fewest foibles ; because the bad example of a man, who is every 
day employed in teaching morality, as well as language, will naturally 
have a most pernicious influence on the soft and flexible minds of 
children, who are to receive their impressions, in a great measure, 
from their teacher. To an entire command of his passions, and a just- 
ness of sentiment, both with respect to religion and politics, he should 
join a superiority to party spirit, and an aversion to all slavish and en* 
slaving principles. Above all, he ought to have an honest and up- 
right heart, and a sincere desire to be useful to the children under 
his care. This ought to be the delight of his soul, and tne great mo- 
tive of 'his actions; it is this motive, that above evssry thing eke; 
should have determined him at first to enter upon this way of life. 
Without a natural taste for communicating knowledge, and an ear- 
nest desire of being useful to his pupils, he will neither be happy in his 
charge, nor so successful as its importance requires. 

Nor' is it sufficient that the teacher should have the qualifications arid 
dispositions already mentioned ; it is also necessary, that he should be 
invested with an unlimited power over his pupils, and that his autho- 
rity should on every occasion, 4>e supported by their parents. With- 
out this, all the efforts of the teacher in educating the child will pro*e 
ineffectual. For which reason, parents ought to have an entire confix 
dence in the fidelity, as well as ability, of the teacher, before they 
commit their children to his care, ana to neglect nothing that can 
strengthen his hands, when once they have bestowed on him so import- 
ant a trust. No less attentive should the teacher be, to support the 
authority of the parent. Parents and teachers should confer together 
on every occasion ; by their united exertions, the most naughty or re- 
fractory boy, would, very probably, be reclaimed, without that seve- 
rity, which indiscretion, and the want of well -supported authority, 
render as vain as it is disagreeable. 

But though the authority .of a teacher over his pupil ought to be 
fully established, yet its surest and most agreeable/ foundation will be 
a sense of character, with which he should study to inspire them, and 
an apprehension of displeasing him, rather than a servile fear of pu- 
nishment. At first, indeed, in the case of gross negligence, or dissi- 
pation of mind, greater strictness is to be used, in order to fix the at- 
tention; and if tne boy be of a refractory disposition, some chastise- 
ment may be necessary to render him tractable. This, however, wMl 
be necessary only, when he has been much neglected in his first years, 
or corrupted by undue indulgence. But when the temper is once ren- 
dered phant and docile, the severity of discipline is to be relaxed, and 
the distance between the teacher and scholar to tie gradually diminish- 
ed, till a*free and easy intercourse take place between them *, This 

* Fiom this view of the qualifications and. duties of a teacher, parents may judge* 
whether, a young south who uas not aad the advantage of experience, be a tit person 
for educating youth. »* ould it not be proper that *ucii a person should be previously 
employed for two or three years as usher in some considerable school ? 
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^connexion being farmed, how delightful is it to teach, as -Well as to 
be uught, and £qw wonderfully does the mind improve both in know- 
^ ledge and in virtue ! 

Culture of the Mind till the Jge of Ten Years. 

The first, and most obvious lesson of morality is, * Not to do ill; 

; not to give pain to another.' This is a lesson which caimot be too fre- 
quently inculcated upon children. This is the safest rule for their eon- 

." duct, and the surest test of their virtue. To this the precept of dfting 
good is but subordinate k This aversion from doing ill, when once rooted 

. in tue mind, will accustom children to exercise the understanding in 
distinguishing between right and wrong ; it will check the violence of 
their passions j }t will teach them, if not the most shining, yet the 
most useful virtues in life— good-nature, justice, and prudence; 

When they make promises, we should not distrust them, nor de- 
mand protestations from them. If any mischief has been done, the 

author of which is unknown, we should be far from suspecting them 

. pf it - K if they break any thing, we should let them feel the loss of it ; 
if they tell a lie, we should express our astonishment at their conduct ; 

. we should explain to them the nature of a liei and show them the con- 
sequences of that vice, viz. not to be»believed when they tell the truth, 

, or to be accused when they are innocent, Sec. In Eke manner, if 
they., discover a turn fpr fraud or deceit. But if after repeated admo- 

/nitions, they persevere in such vices, chastisements, accompanied with 

. circumstances pf disgrace, must be prudently applied. In order to 
cultivate an open, ingenuous, and docile temper in children, and to 

• form them to be circumspect and considerate in their behaviour, 
.parents should treat them with the utmost tenderness, and accustom 
. them, every evening to give a candid account of their conduct through 
f the day, wl^a-t they have done and what they nave neglected to do, 

what they have learned, and what they have observed, Sec, Affection 

• #nd discretion on the on$ side would produce unreserved confidence 

. pn the other, and would furnish the ntost favourable opportunities of 
„ conveying moral and religious instruction, and of pointing out, in a 
.gentle and artless manner, the t^est means of avoiding evil and of 

doing good. This would bring children to the habit of calling them- 
. pelves to account in their riper yearsj of confessing their faults to their 

Heavenly Father, and of imploring, on every occasion, his direction 
. and aid. 

We may judge of their liberality, rather from $heir parting with the 
j>lay-things for which they have an affection, than with money, tie 
; value of which they know not. We should wean them from an over 
- fondness for sweetmeats,, and encourage them to give a share of their 
apples, Sec. to their companions, and of their nioney jto the poor. But 
we should not allow them to give with ostentation, nor reimburse them 
;for their .generosity. This is in reality to teach them avarice. We 
Should restrain them from prodigality, by shewing them the misery 
that arises from thence, and by encouraging them to save a portion of 
fheir money for some useful purpose. And we should take particular 
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pace to give t£em an aversion to gamine of every kind ; for gaming 
h&9 jfujufredthe morals and the fortunes otmany. 

As they advance through this period, the great outlines of their duty 
to God, to their neighbour, and to themselves, are to be laid before 
them, in proportion as they appear capable of comprehending them. 

. Arguments drawn from present intereft, will be of great efficacy with 
children and may be used to enforce those which are drawn from the 
.j?«teem which the world will have for them when men, and from the 
happiness which they may expect as the future reward of their 
virtue. 

A fiease of order, neatness, and decency, being natural to most chil- 
dren, will serve as a handle for governing them, and ought to be en- 
couraged in all. 

The rank which they hold in the creation, and the powers and dig- 
nity of the human soul, being frequently represented to them, will in- 
spire them with a reverence for themselves, and restrain them from 
*&ean and unworthy pursuits. At the same time the proneness of the 
human mind to indulge its passions without regarding its duty, the 
9$n?5 it ought to have of its dependence on the Deity, the need it ha* 
«f Divine aid, and the means pointed put by revelation for obtaining 
that aid ; all these, being deeply impressed on their minds, will tend* 
tp. preserve them humble, modest, and circumspect. It is the religious 
ftrinciple that will be found to be the surest and the most comfortable 
guide of human life, It is the Christian religion that, revealing, in 
the clearest manner, the perfections, the mercies, and the laws of God, 
aftd enforcing the precepts of natural reason, by the most persuasive 
motives, purifies, supports, and elevates the soul. 

[ To be continued, ] 
TO THE 

EDITOR of the FREEMASONS' MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

THE following account of the Foundation, of the City of London, 
and London-Stone, I found among -the papers of a Gentle- 
man, who has, been dead some years, but who was a great Antiquary, 
find very minute in his observations ; if, therefore, you think it worth 
inserting in your excellent Magazine, I will transmit to you some other 
pieces of his Miscellaneous collection, equally curious and interest 
ting. 

I am, Sir, Your Faithful Brother* 

B. B* 

LONDON did not exist when Julius Caesar invaded England, 54 
. years before Christ's birth ; the Roman Emperor Claudius Drusus con- 
quered Britain forty-five years after it, London beeame a Roman co- 
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Jony and -city, when Julius Agricola was Roman-Lieutenant here tm- 
der the Emperor Domitian, Anno 85, and called by the Romans, Lon« 
dtnnra and Augusta; by the Saxons, Lunden Craster and London 
Byrig ; by the Normans, Londonia, Lundonia, Londind, and Lon- 
dres; and for several ages past, London. London Stong was the 
*£ontr£ of the then city, and the first standard or mile-stone in this 
island, like that in the forum of ancient Rome, from which the dimen- 
sions of all their roads and journies ' were begun ; (see Cambderfs 
Britannia, Vol. I, p. 372.) and the four military roads which they 
cut through this island, to the four winds or cardinal points, all led 
to this city, and centered at London Stone, viz. 

The 1st, denominated the Roman Trasdetus Road or Ferry,' 1a* 
North and South. 

The 2d was the Praetorian way or Watling-street, which ran South 
East to North- West. 

The 3d Ermine- street, which ran South- West and North, 

The 4th road was the vicinial way which ran North-East to Soutk- 
West; all which four Military Ways, answered the four original Gates 
in London, viz. 

* NEWGATE, CRIPPLEOATE, 

ALDGATE, and DOWGATE 

All entering at this Standard Mile-Stone of ancient London, placed 
thfcre by Julius Agricola, who was Governor of Britain, under the' Em- 
perors Flavius, Vespasian, Titus Vespasian, and Flavius Domitian, 
from 80 to 85 ; who, during his Lieutenantship, civilized the Britons 
after the Roman manner, both in cloathing themselves, and build-* 
ing houses for themselves, and temples to their gods. 

N. 3. This London Stone originally stood on the South side of 
Cannon-street, fastened down with a strong iron bars deep in the 
ground, but causing carts and coaches to be overturned, was re- 
moved, 1 3 th December, 1742, ^0 the South- West door of St. Swithin's 
Church, by Richard Martin and Basil Brown, then Church- Wardens, 



REMARKS ON THB 

MUTABILITY OF FORTUNE. 



* 11 ^HERE is nothing certain in this world but death : theory supposes, 
1^ experience sometimes proves, but the latter often deceives. The 
sataiity which constantly attends the wayward lot of mortals, is so se- 
cret in its operations, that it baffles all tne penetration of men to disco- 
ver it. Xerxes came to conquer Greece with such a numerous force, 
that his army quite exhausted the rivers in quenching their natural thirsty 
He covered the sea with ships, as numerous as the caterpillars which 
formerly infested Egypt ; whence he was inflated with such a certain 

+ Boor or Etowgate, signifies the Watergate. 
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prospect of success, that he already considered himself as a e ompfci fe* 
master of the sea ; and he commanded it to be whipped witi rods, fat 
haring the insolence to mating tempestuously agamst him. But, ate f 
he shamefully lost so many thousand men, and such a number of ship*; 
that he thought himself very fortunate in escaping on board a small 
fishing' bark. 

* Alexander the Great, after havhqg conquered' almost three quarters of 
the globe, wept because he had not another w*rid to conquer. He r^i 
tired to Babylon to pas? the remainder of his days in Juxury and volup- 
tuousness, bring then no more than thirty years of age : but he there 
fteonistatsd his life at the end of a few days ; and of all his conquests 
possessed only a grave-of the length of about six feet. 

Poiyeratos, the tyrant of Samos, was so fortunate that he never mdt 
with any disgrace in the course of a long life, which induced him pw~ 
sumptuously to believe that he had chained fortune herself to the wheel* 
of his car $ yet, he was at length driven from his throne, deprived of 
everything, and by his own subjects hxed to a cross, where he finished 
his career T>y a most ignominious death. 

Croesus,- who had amassed immense riches, and was highly elated 
with his prosperity, considered Solon as a fool, when he told him, " there 
was no happiness on this side the grave," till he found, himself tied to 
the funeral pile by order of Cyrus, alter haying lost his crown, his do* 
minionsr and his treasures. 

jQustavus the Third of Sweden, in the full vigour of life, meditated 
a counter-revolution in France in 1792 : he hardly entertained a doubt* 
with the assistance of his allies, of restoring absolute power to the Gal* 
lie monarch ; but, before he commenced hostilities, one of his own of- 
ficers put a period to his life in the midst of the jollity and splendor of 
a masquerade. * 

In a word, how many examples are there of the uncertain issue of 
the affairs of this world. To-day we see a prince upon a throne— th^ 
Hext losing his head on a scaffold, as our own history and the history 
of France can evince. To-day we see a man condemned to the most 
horrid dungeon, upon the point of being sacrificed to his inveterate 
foes ; to-morrow on a throne, as in the person of Mathias Corvinus of 
Hungary: to-day we see a Belisarius, a general crowned with laurels, 
the favourite of the blind goddess, as well as of the emperor ; to-mor- 
row divested of his sight, begging alms at the gates of Rome. 

How many men, from the meanest and most obscure extraction , have, 
f fceea end their lives in opulence and grandeur; and how many more, 
born to riches, rank, and titles, close their lives in misery and want?. 
Others pursue a phantom, and grasp a shadow ; or, whilst their con- 
stant gOal has been glory and renown, they have at length acquired n<> 
thing but censure and disgrace : and some, quite indifferent about the] 
smiles of fortune, have been caressed by her so far as to obtain the 
nighest' pinnacle of wealth and power. t 

'How many generous men have become misers ! how many misers pe- 
rish for want of the necessaries of life ! how many friends become open 
enemies ! and how many foes forget their enmity, and cherish those 
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tkey hated! Nay, it sometimes happens that wise meo degenerate into 
foots, and fools recover their senses. Bigots and enthusiasts have been 
guilty of suicide, whilst some of the greatest villains have died* peace- 
ably in their beds* 

J shall conclude, as I began, with observing, that there is nothing 
certain in this world but death : the time, manner, and consequences of 
which are entirely uncertain, and impenetrable to the researches of the 
UMKt judicious, learned, and segacious. #% ^ 

— , ■ 

LONDON CHARACTERIZED. 

BY DR. JOHNSON. 
TTF you wish to have a just notion of the magnitude of this city, you 
ft must not be satisfied with seeing its great streets and squares, 
but must survey the innumerable little alleys and courts. It is not iti 
the shewy evolutions of buildings, but in the multiplicity of human ha- 
bitations which are crowded together, that the immensity of London 
consists. I have often amused myseff with thinking how different a 
place London is, to different peopled They whose narrow minds arc 
contracted to the consideration of some one particular object, view it 
only through that medium. A politician thinks of it merely as a scat 
of Government in its different departments; a grazier, as a vast 
market for cattle; a mercantile man* as a place where a prodigious 
deal of business is done upon 'Change ; a Dramatic enthusiast, as the 
grand scene of Theatrical Entertainments ; a Man of Pleasure, as an 
assemblage of Taverns, and the great emporium for ladies of easy vir- 
tue ; but the intellectual man is struck with it, as comprehending the 
nuhok of human life in all its variety, the contemplation of which iti in* 
exhaustible. 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

TT\& Blair will soon present the public with a fourth volume of his 
JhJJ very popular Sermons. 

Mrs. Piozzi, to whose sprightly and agreeable pen we have been Ht 
several instances indebted for much information and amusement, is at 
present engaged in a work very different in its nature from her othe"r 
publications — a Collection of English Synonimes, upon the plan of the 
admired French work of Abbe Girard. 

Mr. Malone is employed in superintending a splendid edition of the 
works of his friend, the late much-lamented President of the Royal 
Academy. * 

The Earl of Hardwick proposes to pay a tribute of respect to the 
memory of his uncle the late Earl, by publishing an elegant edition of 
the " Athenian Letters/' with portraits of the principal personages 
who contributed to that truly classical performance. 

•Mr. Wakefield has printed two volumes of his edition of Popej and 
Dr. Warton has made considerable progress in a similar undertaking* 
-This last will doubtless be expected with the most eager curiosity. . 
. Mr. Hay ley has completed his Life of Milton;- and Mr. Cowper his 
translation of that poet's Latin verses. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 



HOUSE of LORDS, J a*, ii. 

AS soon as the King had retired, (sec his Majesty's Speech in our last, p» 77,) 
and the new bishops had taken their seats, 

Lord Stait rose, and moved an Address of Thanks to hit Majesty. Lord Aukland 
seconded the motion. 

lord Gwldfcrd then rose, and after having spoken at considerable length, roved, 
as an asgndment to the address, " That his Majesty might be prayed graciously la 
take into consideration those modes which to him seemed most hkely \o obtain peace 1 
. on such terms as appeared proper j and that nothing in the tx. sting circumstances of 
(he -French government might be any obstacle to the furtherance of peace." 

A kmg pefeate then took place, in which the Duke of Portland, Earl Spencer, the 
Eari of Mansfield, Lord Grenville, and the Lord Chancellor, spoke in favour of tip? 
Address ; the Duke of Norfolk, Earl of Derby, Earl of Stanhope, Marquis of Lan$t 
down, and Earl of Lauderdale, for the amendment, 

• The Earls' of Car Ink > Kimoul, and Hardzvick, spoke ftgainst the amendment, and 
pledged themselves to support the Minister in the prosecution of the war, 

The question toing called for, the House divided, Contents for (he original motions 
97— Non Contents 19. 

23d. Lord Stanhope rose to move the acknowledgment of the French Republic, as. 
a preliminary tp a peace with France. There was not one of their Lordships who did 
not desire a safe and honourable peace, and he would be the best subject who was most 
Instrumental in bringing it about. He would candidly appreciate our means, and 
• those of the enemy, that our projects of success might be Justly estimated. 

1 He then entered into a long detail of the delusion arising from the false hopes held 

Out of destroying France, by preventing her being supplied with arms, artillery, 
[ money and provisiohs, AU these hopes had been disappointed. The French had arms 

enough, they had 700,000 musquets in the different department s, and they conti- 
nued tQ make 1000 stand of arms a day, at Paris alone. 1 hey had gunpowder in store 
for five years bloody war, and saltpetre for five years mpre , with the fines* artillery hv 
the world 5 and their army was well clothed. 

It had been Said that the French have no moneyr^-thc same was the case in the 
t American war, and yet the Americans did, without it. But the French do not want 

* money; they have more gold, silver, and bullion, than ail the rest of Europe j this, 
they had brought out a forced loan, and by a voluntary contribution; their asiig- 

• toats since I^ecember have risen 40 per cent and their lands tp six times the estimated 
talue. With respect to discipline, his Lordship opposed the confusion of the dMied 
troops in the sortie at Toulon to the attacks made on the Duke of Brunswick and the 
Austrian generals.— Of provisions, his Lordship said, France was in no want.*— vf 
was'impossihle for this country, the Prussians or Austrians, to imitate the French in 
the raising pf troops } there the soldiers being inlisted only for a term of years, the 
drill Serjeants and veteran soldiers have been dispersed through the country, and wught 
the people military discipline. " If," said his Lordship, " t : »e ri injr of tne people 
in a mass be wh$t the French call if, The £«w <t[ Arcbime<Uh the eiiect rmi*t b$ 
terrific" 

His Lordship now proceeded tp make some remarks on the object pf the war. Lord 
Hood, he said; had engaged tp restore the Constitution of 1789$ Dumourier had ad- 
vised the Prince ni Cobourg to issue a proclamation in favour of the Constitution pf 
S791 : Wurmser had declared that things should be restored to the same footing in 
which they were before the revolution ; and a proclamation, or declaration from his 
Majesty had recommended to the people of France a. monarchical government, which 
might afterwards be modified.— Prom these different proclamations he inferred, that 
the allies were not agreed in opinion upon the nature of the government proper to be 
I published in France. We had deceived the people of France, or the Royahsts, In 

tffering them that protection which we knew we cqu!4 not §iv* Let thQ*e who hid 
Ye*. lit % 
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*WtW^flBtil\W'*\ Lyons, br put to death art La Vendue, or shot at Toulon, say-wrhrft 
protection we had afforded them ! It had been supposed we could not ; treat with A- 
.thejsts ; but. he denied they were so, and. read .spme account.* oftfie proceedings ojf.tUp 
Jacobin club, in which they acknowledge a Supreme .Being. The Aristocrats and 
.Clergy, indeed, were Atheists 5 for at some meetings at which he was present^ Age- 
ism was boldly professed. . , 
His Lordship proceeded \o such lengths in this account, that he was called to order 

■** • , ; ?, 

The Bishop of Durham, who said he had heard with patience, as long as fK*$&ihl*, 
•'the farrago his Lordship had uttered, which had no relation to the subjects/and Qvuld 
'bo longer be borne : he would not hear religion insulted, or the express tond'of -Ffenflh 
or other Athlests repeated. 

~ " Lord Stanhope apologized. The French, he said, had 1 50 millions sterling ii* $hejr 
hands for carrying on the next campaign, besides the large contributions they had le- 
vied; and that they had converted the bells of their churches into cannon, which he 
thought was- putting them to a much better use. They have also made the golcl'and 

..silver saints descend from the altars, and have sent them to the mint, the cruclbfe, 
anffthe melting-pot! But do 1 deduce the wealth of the Republic from thefce tftmgs? 

; No-r-if I am asked where the treasury of the French is, I say, that it exists £rt 'tfee 
hearts of the people. 

If Ministers be yet to know, why they cannot imitate the example of -*he- French 
in carrying on the war, I will tell them.-r-I have been in the west— <-l live in the sgujth 
r— and I have heard from the north— and Ministers may be assured I speak correctly, 
when I say that the people are neither ready to spend their las*t guinea, nor io.safjrjfijpe 
tfteir, last man in support of the war,** r 

r The present government of France, he alledged, was a strong provisional .gcwerji- 
ment, made solely for the moment, like a Roman dictator, but which would be abo- 

. J^hed when<peace was restored ; and such, he sa*d, was the enthusiasm of the French, 
that women had desired the death of their sons for having fled before the enemy j and 
from hence he inferred, the impossibility of conquering that country.' '1 

. . His Lordship next noticed the truth of the reports made by the French Ministers, 
•which; with the guillotine at their back, they durst not garble or falsify. Jfa.con- 

. eluded with proposing the following motion ; That this House having seen,, that the 
French nation, by the 1 i3th and 1 19th clauses of their new constitution, has renounced 

, $very idea of interfering in the internal affairs of pther states, and has declared herself 

.tjie ally pf every free people, most humbly beseech his Majesty to recognize the Repub- 
lic of France, that thereby 4 foundation may b? laid for a lasting peace between. tfte< 
two nations, 

{, Lord db'wgdon was of opinion, that the only answer which the last speech deserv- 
ed,- was what it had already received — a loud horse-laugh. 

. Lord Damley and Lord Warwick, spoke against the motion, which was negatived 
without a division. . . ' . 1 

. 31st. Lord Stanhope introduced a motion, relative to the recent trials in Scotland^, 
by observing, that he felt himself warranted in this mode of proceeding 'by the 'prece- 
dents which stood on the Journals, in the cases of Lord Russell, Algernon "Sidney, 
Alderman Cornish, tec. The House of Lords, some time after the executions of those 
persons, considering the judgments of the courts upon them to have been too violent, 
had therefore took off their attainders. His Lordship then adverted to the rules' -which 

' had been decided upon in law points during the trial pf Mr. Hastings, and contended, 
that a contrary mode had been followed 'in Scotland, in the trials of Mr. Mujv, Mr. 
Palmer, Mr. Skirving, and Mr. Margarot \ having pointed out several particular tin* 
stances, he concluded by moving, " That an humble address be presented to fcfc Ma- 

►Jesty , praying- hm to suspend the sentence of Mr. Muir, until their Lordships should 
ha«e examined the circumstances attending the trial, and which the HouscpJedgB^U- 

:#e{f to dp.' Vf The Hsamc* was repeated as to the other three persons. . - . ; 

Lord Mti/tsfietd denied the precedents being in point, and considered the mnwioa, 
t«nde4to thrciw a ; reflectfon tfpon the charactcr of the judges whioh they by ao r&can. 
deserved. * . • T^-^v : ^;'t , 
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; *The Duke of Ntrfilk was. against the motion, as not having .bee* brought <hc5wp 
them by a ^etitten. : 

Herd Lauderdale said, he would advise his noble friend to withdraw his motion, as, 
the. subject would come before the House in a different shape, when he would enter 
in to' the shameful stretch of arbitrary power that had been used towards the persons ia 
whose behalf the motion was made. 

>r *Ftie Lord Chancellor defended the conduct of the judges, and said, that the. only 
method which had ever been adopted, and the only one proper to be adopted by ori~ 
ratnals for Obtaining a mitigation of their punishment, was to petition his Majesty, and 
that his Majesty -was always graciously pleased to consider such petitions, and refer 
-thet&ito-the judges. In the present case, the criminals had not so humbled them- 
selves, and had shewn no contrition. 

' loW'Stanhope" hoped it would never he necessary in this country for a man, con- 
scious of his innocence, to humble himself as a criminal to obtain justice. . . » 

Lord Tkuriozv explained the differences between the law of England and' the law of 
1 Scotland in criminal cases j and concluded by giving his dissent to the motion. 

The question was loudly called for, which being put by the Chancellor, the Houia 
Evicted* . Non-Contehts 49^-Contents 1— Majority 48. 

PROTEST. 

^ : l - Dissentient, is*. Because the attending to the due administration of justice,- and 
-the watching over the conduct of the various courts in this kingdom, is one oi tfec 
- most important tranches of the business of this House, and is at all times aUo one of 
' its -most essential duties. 

idly. Because it obviously appears to be proper to examine into the Justice and le- 
gality of a sentence, before it is executed, and not to permit it to be executed first, 
and then to examine into its justice and legality afterwards. 

3<Uy. Because, for want of such timely interference on the part of this Hou$*e, 
it has formerly happened, that within a short time no less than four unjust and illegal 
judgments were actually carried into execution, as appears from the respective *t- 
• tainders of the innocent sufferers having been afterwards reversed and made void (when 
it was too late) by four acts of Parliament) made and passed in the first year of the 
reign of their late Majesties King William and Queen Mary, namely, in the cases .of 
Alderman Cornish, Alice Lisle, Algernon Sidney, and Lord Russel. 

4tbly. Because it is contrary to the first and immutable principles of natural jus- 
tice, that any thing to the prejudice of a defendant should be brought beiore a jury* in 
a criminal prosecution, that is " only collateral, not in issue, nor necessary in the 
conclusion." . , 

- 5thly. Because it is not (nor ought to be) competent for the prosecutor to pro- 
duce any evidence to support any matter that is not charged in the indictment; that is 
to'sayi distinctly and precisely charged, and not by mere epithets or general words, 
such as oppression, sedition, vexat.on, or the like. % 

6thly. Because in like manner it is not, (ror ought to be) competent for a prose- 
cutor to produce any evidence to prove any crime to have been committed by a defen- 
dant, in any other particular than that wherein it is, in the indictment expressly 
charged to have been committed. 

7thjy. f ecause no such proceeding* as those acove stated, nor any one of them, 
can be justified under pretence, that " If it had been necessary to specify in the in- 
dictment all the facts against the defendant, the indictment would have covered*, by 
.its magnitude, the walls of the court." And ; 
- Scbly. Because in one year of the trial of Warren Hastings, Esq. namely, ia the 
year 1790, there were no less than four decisions of the House of Lords upon this $ub- 
•<ject, viz.- on the 25th day of February* when the JLoids resolved, 

' That the Managers for the Commons be not admitted to give evidence otf" the unfit- 
■ tfess of Keller-am for the appointment of being a renter of certain iafids jit the province 
• of iBafcar 5 the fact of such unfitness of the .said Kelleram. not being charged i& th« im- 
peachment. 

S a 
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That IV is not competent to the Managers for the Commons, to'put thrlblWW?^ 
Afcstfcm ttftfte-vrirness upon the seventh article of ehirge, Yi*.-iWhether niort de- 
pressions did a'ctttMy exist under the new institution, than under the old ? 1 
" And again on the ifcth day of May, when the House of Lords resolved, 

That it is not competent to the Managers for the Commons to give evidence <?f the 
enormities actually comniittcd by Deby Syiigj the same not being charged in the i»- 
|^aebjnent« 

And Again on the id day of Jane, when the Lords resolved, - * 

f^Tiwrtt is not competent for the Managers on the part of the Commons, W^vd^iy 
evidence upon the seventh article of the impeachment, to prove that tfte letter •# 
ctfeof May, 1781, is lake, in any other particular than that wherein it i* «ft$rea*ly 
charged to be false, / 

* 'THe SaW dWstenrof the House of Lords are founded upon principles not pectifiar 
to trials by Impeachment. They are founded upon common sense, and on the imrini* 
tdbto principles of justice.*-4n Scotland those principles are peculiarly necessary to rje- 
Adhered to, inasmuch as by the laws of that part of the united kingdom, a defendant 
IS obliged 10 produce a complete list of all his witnesses in exculpation, the day before 
the- trial That alone appears to me a considerable hardship. But if, after such Hsf 
ista&fca&y deftvored in by the defendant, ary facts (or supposed facts) not particularly 
let forth' as crimes in the indictment, may, on the following day, for the fast time; 
and without notice, he suddenly brought out in evidence upon Che trial against the de- 
apnxkmt ; such defendant, from such an entrapping mode of trial, may be oonvjdftedt 
aHhoufU innocent* Such pioceedings (whether supported or unsupported by. any old 
Scotch, statute passeel in arbitrary times) ought I conceive, to be revised, for, to « 
free country, there ought not to be one mode of administrating justice to one many . 
%amely, to Mr. Hastings, and an opposite mode of administrating justice to another 
man, namely, to Mr. Muir. 

STANHOPE. ' 



HOUSE or COMMONS. 

* Jan. i%7 The proceedings in the House of Commons took a similar turn to those Uk 
the, Upper House. 

. The Address to his Majesty being moved by Lord Cliffden, who took a short but &~ 
ncssl review of the atrocities committed by the R uling powers in France, and seemed 
of {opinion, that no peace coold be made with safety Or with honour, while the present 
system existed in that country* 

, * ; fie was seconded by Sir Peter fiurrel. r 

* The amendment was moved by the Earl of Wycombe, who delivered his sentiments 
decidedly against the conduct of Administration } slightly glancing over what he term- 
ed. their wicked and absurd policy in commencing the war s He took a comprehensive 
view of the operations of the late campaign, on some Of which he was diffuse, even 
to minuteness, and the whole had his unqualified disapprobation. The mis-carriages 
<*£ Martiftko and Dunkirk, he was particularly «evere on.— The former, he said, was 
eo inadequately planned, and disgracefully coriducted, as to merit a parliamentary ott- 
xjuiry. With respect to Dunkirk, he was justified, he said, by great military autho- 
rities Jn asserting, that neither the design, nor the means taken to carry it into ef- 
fect, were adequate to such an important purpose. 

.fBf-pafntedttfe present situation of tlds country as critical and alarming ; he de- 
pfecatcd the -tasti&ows and ridiculous policy, wliich refused to treat with the present 
government of France j he said, that in .the end, they would compel us to treat ; and 
he .hoped that all. tsnw friends of their country would unite in endeavouring to effect * 
apcedy.paa&catwV . . . . ■ . 
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gi&hmf. Royalists, in France, until tht opportunity was. lost. What h* imi^liif 
disgraotfcl events, of our operations at Toulon, did sot f&e*ne his aiujnsdver?]^ a*4 
he ridiculed the measure o/ sending an Honourable Baronet to the touth.of France* iAj 
order to make proselytes to royalty s He then adverted to the train of domestic cala- 
mities which the war had already occasioned at home, in the almost total stagnate** 
of several branches of manufactures, and the rum of thousands of fiuratiea; ail wbicH 
distresses must be aggravated by a prolongation of the war* He gfraeed at what* h# 
considered the profusion of Ministers, in forming treaties with ' beggarly attics/ wbo*4 
co-operation was purchased by immense subsidies. 

. Sir Janus Murray vindicated part of the Duke of York's conduct m the late eats* 
paign* which he conceived was glanced at by a former speaker. 
- Sir ffniTumt M&tcr and Mr. H. Bvowne spoke in favour of the address. Mr. Cour- 
tenay against it. * 
. Lord Mormngton supported the morion for the address, aid defeated the cowtoot 
of administration, with respect to the commencement and prosecution of toe v*n> wish 
great ability ; in. doing this, his Lordship deemed it necessary to recur, at cousufciMohl 
length, to the proceedings of the ruling party in France, as well in a legislative point 
of view, as in the line of military operation ; the intent of which appeared to be>. to 
shew, the insecurity, dishonour, and pernicious consequences, which, in all human; 
probahilty, must result from treating with a set of men, who had repeate d ly sujtuV 
fested themselves void of every principle of public and private virtue, and capable «f 
die grossest outrages on all laws, human and divine. ... 

Mr. Sber'uUn observed, that the speech of the noble Lord, wet more laHHrfcltfr *# 
its doouiicethan its brevity ; be had enjertafned the House With several extracts froth 
Brissot** pamphlets, but as far as he had read, his extracts went against his ev*A afr^ 
guments. All parties of France had reproved each other for going to war. What &4 
this proves but that all parties in France were Inclined to peace ? Every thing tendetf 
to shew that France was inclined to peace; for Brissot had been expressly accused wfefc. 
having involved the country in war. He then animadverted on the conduct of Genet 
in America. How did that wise country behave* on that occasion ? Where is the man 
who would say she felt herself degraded by her conduct r She was not to be forced 
into hostilities, and was in consequence now enjoying that prosperity which we 
might have experienced, had our proceedings been characterized by similar prudence. 
He said, he had remarked that revolutions always commenced with theinirsority *. if 
so, the smaller the minority, the greater the danger. The minority, of which he was, 
then a Member, had been already pretty well thinned; if any person was wanted for a 
Chancellor— if any person was wanted for a Welch Judge, they could there be found | 
it would be but right it the Gentlemen would return a few el the Members to-restaer 
the balance. It had been said that this was a defensive warj be, on- the oontmryv 
thought we were the aggressors ; and that it was absolutely a war of choice. It was- 
a war to establish some form of government in France, and it must be a monarchical 
form, from whence alone security could be derived. What gr- iter security there was 
for the maintenance of treaties under a monarchy, than under any other form, be could 
not ascertain, as the conduct of the King of Prussia and the Empress of Russia, In 
She dismemberment of Foiand, which they bad solemnly engaged by treaty to pro* 
tect* afforded no better hopes iron monarchs than was to be found in republics. He 
reprobated the conduct of Ministers, the mode of carrying on the war in all quarters jf 
at Toulon and Dunkirk, in the East' Indies, and in the Channel, convinced that 
nothing but peace could put an end to the calamities which our improvident opposi- 
tion* bid brought upon us. It was a reflection on the character of Englishmen, to say 
that any danger could he apprehended fay this country from the establishment of a re- 
public in France. 

Mr. Wyndbam with great ingenuity supported the arguments*/ Lord Morningcnn, 
combated the objections to carry on the war, and conceived it mojee necessary than,; 
ever to pursue it with unahating vigour, , 

Mr. Secretary Dundnt replied to some imputations which barf been thrown out ' 
against his Majesty's. Ministers, for went of vigilance and attention to tbt mode of car* 
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ffin$ im the"**f.' the equipment of the MfKfary and Naval eirpeoltiom h£&V he fcffd, ; 
Exceeded every thing that amid be paralleled in history. The number of seamen* 
which was at first only t%fdbo had been rapidly Increased to 50^000-; the ships put' 
into commission had been also increased, and Ministers ha<l been so provident as to- 
protect oar commerce, and at the same time to send our fleet to tlie West Indies and 
Toulon. He should have no objection, when the House chose to investigate the con* 
duct of Ministers, to come forward with arguments to prove that their exertions in-- 
4he Military and Naval Departments had been superior to any thing that before hadf 
bees known* 

Mr. Fox complained of the 'complicated shape in which the question now appear- 
ed, and wished that it had been before fairly stated, that the present was a war to ex- 
terminate the Jacobin party in France. 

' It was a melancholy thing now to hear that we could not treat till the Jacobin* 
were destroyed. This was a speculation in which we risked every thing that was 
near He reprobated the principles of the war, aod the mode of conducting it* He 
thought, on the first appearance of the Duke of Brunswick's Manitc&to, that it would 
he a signal of detestation throughout Europe; that those who were parties at the $rst 
signing of the treaty of Pilnitz, were guilty of the origin of the war, and that no. 
power which entered into it without aggression, could be entirely free from the cri- 
minality of any of its consequences. It had been said, that France was always the ag- 
gressor ; and to prove it, M. Robrrspierre was referred to, as having said tjtat Brissot 
was wrong in declaring the war 5 which, early in the conunencenrcn? of last Sessions 
had appeared to be approaching. In contradiction to the sense of the fious^, and to 
the prevailing opinion of the public at that period, he had proposed to treat with 
prance. It was his satisfaction at that moment > — it would be the satisfaction of his 
whole life, that he had made that preposition. Had it been received and become ef- 
fectual, a million of lives would probably have been sawd by it. We wtre now, how- 
ever, engaged in the war, and the only profitable enquiry must be, how we could get 
out of.it. His opinion was, that we should try to treat with the Jacobin* govern- 
ment* or with any other government that exists in France. There would be as good se-' 
curity from it, that treaties would be kept as we could have from any crowned head 
whatever ; nay, as we could have if Louis the Sixteenth had been actually restored to 
the crown. 

Ministers had declared, that the restoration of Monarchy in France would be the 
signal of peace } yet, if all the difficulties about limiting the Monarchy, concerning 
which, General Wurmser in Alsace had held different ideas from ti e Alhcs at '1 oulon, 
were settled exactly to our wish, and that Lou s XVI I. was grateful ; a Monarch will 
attend to the wishes of his people, and, if any pait of the French empire was with- 
held, as an indemnity for our expences, might they not urje him to take some op- 
portunity of recovering it— an opportunity, perhaps, when Austria or Prussia, in- 
stead of being our ally, might be that of France ? 

There was something very peculiar in our hatred to France, which, indeed, had 1 
been raised by the greatest crimes ; yet it was remarkable, that there should be so 
much difference between bur opinion of crimes on different sides. In France, a delu-' 
sion, or pretence of liberty, had been successful, and that crime had involved os hi a : 
"war;— -in Poland, Liberty herself had been destroyed by despotism, and that erlme 
was noticed only by occasional, well-turned phrases of dis-approhation. 
, Mr. Fox pressed very strongly the opinion, that the continuance of the war has" 
strengthened the Jacobin party in France, which was the minority at the commence- 
. xnent of hostilities, but now bears sway over every part of France. He asked, if there' 
was any probability of overthrowing the Jacobins ? He thought, thej$* was scarcely a 
possibility of that event. He was not much comforted by the statements of tfreir nV 
nances, or the depreciation of their assignats. The Americans were vilified in the* 
- sanie manner j the very same arguments had been applied to them, as had- been re-* 
cently SppRed respecting France > We had abused the Americans as we wehj noW- 
abusing the French ; but, said he, " if I live, I shall live to see you treat with those - 
with whom you willnot now j and God send that that period may be as favqm&Ma* 
. for making peace a* the present.'* He then considered the consequences which najlur 
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be expected from the rejection of a proposal to treat; time co nt sfricat as ; <wwild.be 

very important in this country j the refusal of the Jacobins to treat would ruin them, 
in tlie opinion of the French people, would arm every hand, and rouse every heart 

against them. 

Mr. Fox thought, that there had been gross mismanagement in the Conduct of the 
war. At Jamaica) our whole fleet had wa ted for convoy. Not a word had been said 
of Dunkirk. He wished to krow who had advised the separation of the Duke of 
York's army from that of the Prince of Cohourg. When a British Prince, at Che head 
of his army, approached the sea, the natural dominion of his country, he must have 
expected tp find the whole coast a fortress for him. What must have been his feel- 
ings at finding a few gun-boats' pf the enemy, commanding the shore, and harassing 
all his operations. Of that expedition some account must be given to the House.-**- 
He noticed the circumstances of the evacuation of Toulon, which, as it must have 
JBeeri taken with a view of being preserved, should have been defended by British, or 
British arid Austrian troops, instead of Spaniards and Portuguese. The conduct of 
Ministers' towards Neutral Powers, Mr. Fox contended, had bsen unwarrantable* 
Tfce order* issued relative to American ships, they had the prudence to withdraw, and 
he hoped the retraction had come in time to amend the error. General Washington's 
admirable speech displayed all the temper, with all the firmness of that great man; ; 
and it was apparent enough, that, under his guidance, America would strenuously 
preserve her rank among nations. The misconduct and insolence of Genet, the 
French Envoy, had not provoked General Washington to any measures which could 
tend unnecessarily to produce a rupture with the French. He had asserted his own 
dignity by demanding the fecal of that Minister, which was granted, and the inter- 
course of America with France was preserved. 

Mr. Fox concluded by moving an amendment, the substance of which was, " That 
the House should humbly assure his Majesty of their readiness to afford the necessary 
support for his arms 5 expressing their hopes, at the same time, that some opportu- 
nity might be found for concluding a peace with the French nation—- and that, when 
such an opportunity should be found, no obstacle to the negociations would occur froni 
the form, or nature of the government in France." 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he was anxious to state clearly his senti- 
ments on the present occasion. — There was no ambiguity in the intention of his Ma- 
jesty's' Ministers with respect to the present war. They had clearly and explicitly 
stated, that the grounds were security to ourselves and our allies, and indemnity for 
aggressions already committed. These- measures cannot be obtained while the present 
government exists in France j a government effectually destructive in its principles to 
all the gpverjiroenis in Europe. If, therefore, the arguments admitted by the House,' 
for undertaking the war were good, they were certainly now more forcible for conti- 
nuing it w;th a}l possible vigour. "War could present no calamities so terrible as those 
in which this country might be involved from relaxing in her preparations, at the very 
moment when these preparations were upon the point of being successful. 

. He objected to the amendment proposed j as the destruction of a faction ruinous \n 
its principles to ail the powers of Europe, to refigion, morality and law, was the rea- 
son of our first taking arms. 

The first step of the Revolutionary Tribunal was the abolition of Religion, to pave 
the way for fresh" crimes, to laniilianse the mind with guilt, and by removing the ob*. 
stacle of fear, to relieve it from the restraints of conscience. Their second measure 
Was the seizure of prpperty j and their mode 91 Inflicting punishment, by taking from,, 
the accused all priviledge pf defence immediately followed. AU these crimes were con--. 
vcrteJ into resources of revenue. * From the pillage of the Churches, the destruction-, 
of .property, the confiscation of effects, the unbounded circulation of assigriats, and 
the imposition pf a forced loan, they had hitherto derived the means for conducting^* 
their military operations: but these desperate resources were certain symptoms of ap- 
proaching decay. Jt has been argued, that the spirit of'the French has, made them 
brave in the field ; but* their efforts are the. effect 'of a most terrible system of restraint, 
and oppression — they are compelled into the field by the terror of the guillotine, and- 
up pcx ted there only by those resources which their desperate situation affords. 
system so monstrous and terrible must speedily be overthrown \ and did'not hesi- 
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^eWlled^^fee-wwdd rather ctioose topemvere to <bewar, even ^&st tl* 
'Vfrerst of^iwBWfi Bid deem <sutft conduct much more safe and honourafcic, than to 
•^McMti janof «fkh the present rating powm in.. France. * 

It ffM acknowledged by the law of nations, that where two parties weretkstrpyiqg 
nildb otfcerv .« thW raver taught interfere to promote trarquiilky. It was, in the 
^present instance, both owjkay and our interest to interfere*, and prevent those evils. ; 
and continue our efforts against audi a system, aggravated in its effects, and increased 
,jn its maws * against a faction constantly varying the persons in its a&nwsttfgion, 
. like the succession of scopes in tlieatrical representation*. Much did it become sur- 
rounding nations to prohibit intercourse with a country where immorality and infide- 
lity go hand in hand ; and to reeist oppression, which had grown to so gigantick art; 
-extent, that it would, if not crushed, operate to the terror of Europe. 

It should have been recollected, that a decree had been passed by the Convention, 
, which enacts, that they will not treat with any of the Belligerent Powers, except they 
lUi*t acknowledge the Unity and Indivisibility of the French Republic. How could 
we with propriety do this f How did we know, that if we did, we s'uoukt have any 
rjecueity that this treaty would be kept ? In every point of view, thereJbre, J»e .saw 
. that the hazard of war would be preferable to the calamities which an improvident 
v peace would bring upon this country, • / * 

At five in the morning the House divided, when thcre*appeareti». 
, Against the Amendment, 277— «*-F or it, 59, . ■> v 

Majority in support of Government, 218. ... 
tad. Lord Clifden reported the Address, and pn the question for its. passing bring 
'jmt, 

Mr. Fox rose, and enquired, jf it was the intention of Gentlemen opposite to Mm, 
to submit t;he treaties lately entered into with Russia and Sardinia to the particular 
consideration of the House j which their importance required. . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that they were not intended &r pajtp* 
cuiar discussion, but were to be considered in the Cpnunittee of Supply. 

Mr. Fox then said, that he wpuld take the $r$t opportunity of delivering hia *enti- 
. tnents on those subjects at large. At present he contented himself with condemning 
them in general terms, particularly the treaty with Sardinia; which he deemed so in- 
jurious to. the interests of this country as to justify the House in refusing to enable his 
Majesty to fulfil his stipulations. 

%id. Mr. Pitt gave notice of his intention to bring forward the Budget pa Wed- 
nesday ae'nnight. 

It was also resolved, that private business should commence at t^ro, apd public 
* business at four, as last year. 

27th. The report pf the Resolution of the Committee; for a Supply ; wa^bfoufbt U J* 
and agreed tp, turn. con. 

Mr. AUm rose tp give notice, that he meant to mpve fpr leave to bring in a kt% 
fpr the purpose pf rendering the Criminal Law of Scotland the same as that pf England* 
that petty offences should be tried by Jury, and that there should he a nght of appeal 
n firpm the Justiciary of that kingdom to the High Court of Parliament \n this. H« fiir- 
"%her tncant to move, that particular instructions be given tp tlie Commktfe k - who 
' were to, draw up the hiiU, tp include in the benefit pf the Act those sentence* .wAich 
passed in the year 1793. 

Mr. Dttttdas said, that he had np objection tp the disquisition pf the condtrct of fhe 
Legislative capacity pf an united kingdom, and which he pledged himself to prove peri, 
fectjy legal and necessary. 

■ Mr. Shavian observed, that, as both questions must solemnly have the adjudication 
of Parliament, it was possible at least, that, after the discussion, it may be of opinion, 
that the late sentences ii»#icttd upon Mr. Muir, Mr. *Palmer, and others, were iBe- 
faL In such case it would be extremely unjust that these Gentkmtn should be our of 
the reach of being benefited by the determiratlou. He therttbre ftit a degree of tor ft- 
oence that no further pleasure would be token towards <#rt^in§ tSc, sjen^eutcs, imp efc 
Jfcct. ? .titt tke^ues$pn fijiattv discuss*^ 
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tyr. Ifrnjai wished the House not to entertain any confidence of the kind. 

Mr- Fox said, that as for as opinion went, he certainly' did think the conduct of 
<fefta»gadgfts-zn Scotland perfectly unjust. He considered that' the circumstances rela- 
tive tO'tive trials for Sedition, whici) had agitated the public mind for these four 
mamUmpntf -were totally apart, and should be subsequently considered, as was ta.» 
1 1111 tin 1 by Use. particular instructions to the Committee. 

Rfr\- jP/#r*said, lie was by no means averse to the going into the disquisition ; but at 
the same time agreed with Mr. Dundas in the legality of the sentence. 

Mr. Dun das presented a message from his Majesty, acquainting the House that he 
tiad ordered the landing of the Hessians at the Isle ot Wight and Portsmouth, on ac- 
count of sickness j and an Address of Thanks was ordered 10 the king ior the commu*. 
nicatonJ 

Mr*.$btr:dart enquired, whether they were part of the forces destined to act under 
lord Moita, to which he was answered from the Treasury Bench in the affirmative. * 
. zSth. * Mr. Grey wished to know the number and destination of .the Hessian 
troops. 

Mr. Put said, it might be improper to make those particulars public, and that all 
whith was necessary bad been communicated in his Majesty's message. 

Mr. for thought the House entitled to some general knowledge of those circum» 
stances. ' 

Mrk' Sbmnian made a motion fbr various -Papers relative to the emoluments of offices 
under Government, particularly the Staff of Toulon and under Lord Moira, which* 
.after some conversation, .was granted. 

*9t>. In a Committee of Supply, Mr. Hobart in the Chair, 

Lord Arden moved, that 85,000 seamen, including 12,115 marines, be granted to 
Ib*' Majesty for the service of the year 1794. 

Mr. Fox rose, not to oppose the motion, but to take the opportunity of making a 
£w observations on a circumstance which nearly concerned the commerce of the king- 
dom. Our trade in several quarters had suffered considerably for want of adequate 
tonvoys. The Baltic fleet had, in consequence of its convoy not waiting for the fleet 
test 'i£<>r 17 sail, which were captured and carried into Norway. The Quebec fleet 
had also suffered from circumstances nearly similar} part of it being bound to 
fortftgai and Spain, as well as to Great Britain, a number of ships of the former de- 
scription were taken, as its convoy was obliged to separate from the fleet, on account 
•f a strong gale of wind. The West India fleet was necessitated to wait near three 
months in port for a convoy ; a circumstance which obviously must have distressed 
that trade very much. He thought these were circumstances of a serious and weighty 
nator*, and demanded tht fullest explanation from his Majesty's Ministers. 

Air. Pitt said, he had no difficulty in saying, it would appear, that at no plnod 
whatever was so effectual a protection extended to the trade as at present j the cir- 
<cumstances spoken of by the Right Hon. Gentleman, he said, might arise from causes 
which cotrtdnot be attributed to Government 5 as the various delays on account of the 
ihrps not being ready, the different opinions of the several merchants, as to the strength, 
Of the cohvoy, proper places of rendezvous, time of sailing, their Various views and 
jbnci'ests, and the. unforeseen and irresistible accidents of wind and weather j how* 
ever, no vessel which had taken the advantage of the protection of convoy had been 
captured. The naval exertions of this country were greater than at any formtr period, 
and attended with more signal successes. 

A conversation ensued between Messrs. Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, Anderson, and Ad-, 
mnral Gardner; the latter Gentleman vindicated die conduce of Administration, and 
proved tj*tf the most effectual protection had been extended to the trade o£toe coun- 
try.— -The Committee then agreed to the motion. ' 

5llt The- House having rB solved itself into a Committee"©* Supplies, i 

Mr. Fox rose, and in a speech of considerable length, accused Administration of 
liaVirig granted a subsidy to the, King of Sardinia, withoul any equivalent whatever 
to th» country. r " . . .» 

Vox.. II. T 
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Mtv Pews defended t' e measure on the ground, that it was necessary tojrave al- 
lies. , 

Mr. D. Ryder said, it was absolutely expedient to stop the French on the side of 
Savoy, 

Mr. Grey attacked the conduct of Ministry in this instance, with great warmth and 
spirit. 

Mr. Canning , in his maiden speech, spoke with great ability in favour of Adminis- 
tration, and said, it would be cruel and unjust in us to ask a poor prince to fight 
with us, without properly subsidizing him for it. 

Mr. Stanley and Mr. Alderman Ncwenbam spoke in favour of the treaty with the 
king of Sardinia-— after which it was agreed to. 
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CO VENT GARDEN, February i. 

THE Honourable Mrs. Twisl«ton came forward in the character of Bel-viclera^ 
in Venice Preserved, at Covent Garden Theatre, and was received with 
abundant applease, by a very crowded and brilliant audience. This Lady's features are 
agreeable, and her person possesses peculiar symmetry and elegance, but the latter is 
rather petite, and the former want expression. She appeared to have studied the 
part, and to have watched the manner of Mrs. Sid dons, and those actresses, who 
are allowed to be most successful in its representation, with great attention. Hence 
she was correct in all the means of producing stage effect, and pjayed several of the 
scenes powerfully, Though her action was somewhat redundant, it was in general 
graceful. Upon the whole, it was an effort entitled tQ no inconsiderable share of com- 
jnendatipn. 

3d. The Royal Family went to the little Haymarket Theatre, for the first time this 
season. A most afflicting scene occurred at the opening of the doors. In descending 
the stairs to the Pit, some of the foremost of the multitude lost their feet and fell ; the 
crowd passed over them with that thoughtless fury, which in such a moment no com- 
passion can touch, no eloquence soften, and in this wa.y, 15 human beings were 
trodden to death. The confusion lasted half an hour, and for all that time no possible 
aid could be given to the victims ; one only of whom was recovered. 

The following is a correct list of the persons killed 

Mrs, Brandram, wife of Mr. Brandram, White-lead Manufacturer, Horsleydown.-^ 
^liss Brandram, niece of Mr. Brandram. — Mr. Brandram, his nephew. Mr. Brandram 
himself was apparently recovered, but is since dead-^—Benjamin Pingo, Esq. York He- 
rald, of the Herr4d*s College. — J. C. Brooke, Esq. Somerset Herald, of ditto. — Mrs,. 
Hartley, Earl-street, Blackfriars.*— Mrs. Willis, and Master Willis, wife and son of 
Mr. Willis, attorney, of Gray's-inn.— Mr. Garbutt, late Master of the Three Sisters 
©f Whitby .r-^Mrs- Gwatkin, wife of Mr. Gvvatkin, Dancing -master, Bartlett's Buil- 
dings.. — Mrs. Spencer, St James's market. — Miss Williams, Pall Mall, daughter of 
Mr. Williams* Copper-plate- smith, Shoe-lane. — Mr. Robinson, of Clerkenweli, Far- 
rier.-—Miss Charlotte Bushnell, niece to Mr. Norton, of Berners^street. In all 15 
persons. 

Exclusive of the above lamented victims to this accident, near twenty trthers auf- 
fered material iujuries. 

A hill from the. Theatre stated, that the accident was wholly to be attributed to' the 
, tagerneisof the crowd, and not to any defect in the Pit staircase — that it was occa- 
sjomed by the effects. their eagerness, is certainly true, yet, from the extreme steep- 
ness pfthe stairs, those at the bottom are actually oblige^ to sustain the whole weight 
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df the people above them, and the level that is between them and the pay-door is so 
very small that but few persons cm stand on it. A plan is very properly adopted 
hy the Manager, if possible, to prevent any such accident in future j tuat plan is the 
fixing of a bar at the top of the stairs. ' 

The Coroner's Verdict on the above unfortunate persons was, " Accidental Death by 
Sttfficaticx, and being Trampled vpon at the Put-dour of tee Hay market Theatre.''* 

5. A new comedy, called <: Love's Frailties; cr, Precept against 
Pa actice" was periormed at Covent Garden Theatre j the ch-iiactcrs of which were 
«u follow, and thus represented : 

Sir Gregory Oldwort, - - ' - Mr. Qtick. 

Charles Seymour, - Mr. Holman. 

Mr. Muscadel, - - Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Craig Campbell, - - - Mr. Mumjen. 

James, - - - - - Mr. Farley. 

Lady Louisa Compton, - Mrs. Fawcett. 

Lady Fancourt, - JMrs. Pope. 

Paulina, * Mrs. Est en. 

Nannette, - - - - Mrs. Mattocks. 

. Mrs. Wilkins, - Mrs. Platt. 

ThirComedy comes from the pen of the author of " The Road to Ruin," and 
was, excepting one particular passage, received with applause. 

The main object of the satire is to hold up to ridicule that character so common in 
life, a man professing the utmost pur.ty of morals, and rigidly austere upon those 
„ who do not exactly square their conduct by the precepts he has eternally in his mouth, 
although he is the slave cf vicious passions in private, and lecherous in the extreme. 
The hypocrite's character (Sir George) is well drawn, and his precepts and practice 
are forcibly contrasted. 

. The plot exhibits the distress of a man of family, driven to penury by the oppres- 
sion of a brother, and obliged to turn Painter, in order to provide some maintenance 
tor an only daughter, and his faithful servant from Switzerland, who had hved with 
him twenty years, nursed his cSild, attended his wife in her last illness, and shared 
in all his misfortunes. A brother and sister of high birth are taken under Sir Gregory's 
roof, on being deserted by their noble relations, when they lost their parents, but this 
is done by Sir Gregory, not from motives of benevolence, but out of mere ostenta- 
tion. 'I he sister has privately married an officer in the army, and the brother has 
pledged his troth to Paulina, the daughter of the Painter, who loves him with a mu- 
tual and equally ardent passion, Sir Gregory commands the latter to pay his addresses 
to Lady Fancourt, who though she had given Muscadel to expect her hand, takes a 
violent liking to Mr. Seymour, the brother, and hence arises all rhe interest created by 
the embarrassment of the two lovers. Lady Fancourt hearing of Mr. Seymour's at- 
tachment, goes to see the Painter's daughter, imagining that her high rank will awe 
her into a compliance with her wishes, and influence her to abandon all hopes of Mr. 
Seymour. She is charmed with the beauty and elegance of Paulina's person, and still 
more by the excellence Of her understanding, the refinement of her sentiments, and 
the soundness of her judgment. Every fresii interval adds to the impression, and at 
list the Lady is wrought to ponfess the superiority of Paulina's mind, and to resign 
her own pretensions to Mr. Seymour's hand. The Painter, who has all the pride of 
bjgh birth, proves to be the brother ruined and abandoned by Sir Gregory, and Sir 
(pcegory being detected in his secret sins, they mutually disclaim their former prejudi- 
ces,- and a general reconciliation takes place. 

. Muacadel is a character of some eccentricity, and as far as it$ocs, Lewis pltys it 
very finely i he has not a vast deal to do; but in the hands of tius actor, a little will 
g^A.gceat ivay. •/ 

. The Dialogue has some pithy observations interspersed throughout, and it abounds 
,with whimsical similies and well-applied temporary allusions. One passage of it, 
\7Z declaring that a gentleman was a less useful, and often a less worthy member of 
society than an artist or a tradesman, gave oifence to a few of the audience, tm the 
jfOuuid 0/ its rather favouring of the democratUal principle* of tho times, andpr*- 
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veked a lood-A*«l flomteued expression of disapprobation arid thsguet, /wtitb, .4? m» 
f<w seconds, . interned the pcrforaaance, and damped the effect of the seme:. Tb* 
rest of. the'play was well received j it will not, however, be so . popular as * Tjcb 
Roa? to Ruin," not being equally charged with bold and original character* cor 
possessing equal powers oi attraction. t ' 

The Performers did their several parts justice. 

The Prologue was written by Mr. Thelwall, and pointed out the various .things 
to' which a Prologue to a Play might be assimilated. 
-The Epilogue was short and sweet, and received with applause. 

8th. " The Purse ; or, Benevolent Tar," an interesting sketch of one 
aet, was presented at the Kaymarket. The Tar, who has heen absent from home up- 
wards of eight years, gives a Purse, containing the half of his acquisitions, to a boy, 
Whom he finds administering to the wants of a distressed mother. The latter proves 
to be his wife, and he is rewarded by finding that the filial pity which he had admired 
arid assisted, was that of his own son • 

The story afforded scope for several natural expressions of strong feeling, which 
were admirably delivered by the younger Bannister. There is also some pretty 
music — the composition, as we understand, of Mr. Reeve. — The Author, Mr. . 
Cross, of Covent Garden Theartre, lias conducted this simple Fable with a degree of 
skill, very creditable to his Dramatic talents, and the piece on the whole was received 
with much applause* 

22. Anw Comic Opera, called the "Travellers in Switzerland," was? 
produced (or the first time, at Covent Garden Theatre, and was received with dis- 
tinguished approbation. — The Characters are — 

• • Sir Leinster M'Loughlin, - - Mr. Roc r. 

Mr. Sidney, - - Mr. Munden. 

Dorhnond, - - Mr. Johnstone. 

Dalton, «. - - Mr. Incledon. 

Comte Friponi, - Mr. Fawcett. 

Daniel, - - - - Mr. Quick. 

Robin, - Mr. Blanchard. 

Swjss Burgher, - Mr. Thomson. 

Serjeant, - - - - Mr. Rich ardson. 

Fiihprman, - - - Ms. Town send. 
Swiss Soldiery, &c. 

Lady Philippa Sidney, - - - Mrs. Mattocks. 

Miss Somerville, - Miss Poole. 

Julia, • - - - Mrs. Clkndining. 

Ncrinda, - - - Mrs. Martyr. 

Margery, - Mrs. Hekley. 

Shepherdess .... Miss Hop k-ins. 

Attendants, &c. 

FABLE. 

This piece opens with the entrance of Daniel, who is soon fbl'owed by Mr. Sydney, 
Lady Philippa, and their daughter Julia — the '* Travellers in iyzoitzeriamV* After a 
dialogue, in which Lady Philippa's high estimation of her ancestry is ludicrously exhi- 
bited, it appears that Dorimond, a lover of Miss Sydney, having been rejected by net 
father, had accompanied them in their journey under the disguise of a Swiss servant, 
and has thus saved her life in the passage of a torrent. The story then proceeds with 
the reception of a letter from Count Friponi, a neighbouring Nobleman and adventu- 
rer, who desires permission to visit Lady Philippa $ a circumstance which awakens, 
the jealousy of Mr. Sydney, and induces him to assume the disguise of a Swiss Guide*, 
for the purpose of satisfying his doubts as to their connection, and of preventing the 
dangers which -he apprehends from it.— Lady Philippa, in the mean time, imagining; 
Mr. Sydney to be on his journey towards Strasbourg, resolves to visit an ancient cas- 
tle, concerning which the pretended guide has excited her curiosi y, by repeating a 
jaunour of its being enchanted $ and her servant Daniel, whose timidity and ourioskjr. 
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or perpetually oounteracring each other? is tent forward to obtain wqwfon for the 
party. Sir i-einstdr M'£bughlin, Jft-adHlfertrf j«l!a, now detects Count Friponi fft - 
proposing on elopement with tor, and challenge* htm to a meeting on a spot wfatit 
Sic iLeinsteris apprehended hf a Swiss Magistrate, just as be had marked out the 1 
ground, and prepared himself, under some laughable 1 circumstances, for the encotm- ' 
ter. Count Fripcni, who arrives immediately afterwards, imputing 4ih absence to 
cowardice? demands wh6 will be his substitute, when Dorimond offers his sword, and 
upon Friponi* s refusing the contest, degrades him by taking the cockade from his hat. 

The Enchanted Castle, to which the scene soon after changes, is the residence 
of Miss Somerville, who had Jed from England upon a supposition that her lover, 
Dalton, was more attached to her fortune than to her person. Before the gates of 
this place Daniel arrives at night, and having induced Robin to leave his guard, in 
order to partake of a s\in 'of wine, the latter becomes intoxicated, and Daniel readily 
obtains admittance to the castle . Here a series of adventures distresses him, and alarms 
the family", who are thus put upon their guard against the real dangers, arising from 
a scheme of Count Friponi to carry off Miss Somerville and her treasures by force. At 
this, moment Dalton, who has been previously in the neighbourhood, reaches the 
castle, and assists in defending it, when an explanation is produced between him and 
Miss Somerville, who surrenders to him hex castle and herself. Mr. Sydney, being 
now convinced that Lady Philippa's conduct towards Count Friponi is attended by no 
greater errors than those of vanity, discovers himself, relates the fidelity and bravery 
of Dorimond, to wnich he had been a witness, bestows his daughter upon him, and 
declares his own reconciliation with Lady Philippa, with which the piece concludes. 

The story Is worked up with such judgment and ability, as to render it amply inte- 
resting. It abounds with business and incident, well managed. The Dialogue is ner- . 
vous, and flows with ease and elegance. It is enlivened by frequent sallies of wit, in 
which the author has in many instances been peculiarly happy j and is enriched by the 
most refined sentiments. The songs are charmingly written } and nave a degree of 
poetic merit, seldom found in compositions of such a description. 

The Author of this piece is Mr. Bats Dudli y. The music comes from Shikld, 
whosfc celebrity lias long been established. It is partly selected, but for the greater part 
is original. The selections are made with infinite tasft and judgment $ and the new 
music certainly must be considered among his happiest efforts— particularly the air, 
<< Ever let me shun the dangttf which was sung with the most scientific sweetness by 
Miss Poole. 

In the getting up of this Opera, Mr. Ha axis, whose liberality the public have so 
often commended, and will we trust continue to reward — has displayed his usual 
spirit ; the dresses are very pretty, and the scenery is throughout beautifully pictu- 
resque of the country in which the scene is laid, particularly the Castle, some views of 
the iakes and of the mountains. ' 

The whole Operatic and Comic force of the Theatre was thrown into this piece j 
and ail the Performers exerted themselves with the utmost success. 

At the Haymarket Theatre, on the same Evening, a new Comedy, called " Tax 
Box Lobby Chal lance," was performed for the first time j the particulars of 
which, for want of room, we must defer till our next. 



A CURIOUS FACT. 

A YOUNG Lady, in the neighbourhood of Newcastle, of thenume of Tvaxa, 
jf\ was presented last English Lottery with the sixteenth part of a Ticket, which 
was drawn a prize of 100I. The money arising from the prize, she disposed of in the 
purchase of a quarter of a ticket, by which she gained Five Thousand Pounds. An 
Aotor belonging to the Theatre at Newcastle had made her a present of the purchase 
money, and she has since given her hand in return to him who was the instrument of 
making a fortune, which now gives thern the means of Eving ia an elegant and com* 
fofiable style. 
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POETRY. 
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ROYAL ARCH. 



The Worth by J. F. STANFIELD. 
Set to Music, with a Grand Chorus, £y Brother HUQUIER, 



WHEN orient Wistfc-M beamM serene, 
And pillar'd Strength arose— 
"When Beauty ting'd the glowing scene, 

And Faith her mansion chose— • 
Exulting bands the Fabric view'd j 

Mysterious powers ador'd ; 
And high the Triple Union stood, 

That gave the Mystic Won p. 

Pale Envy wither'd at the sight, 

And frowning o'er the pile, 
CalTd Murder up from realms of night, 

To blast the glorious toil. 
With ruffian outrage join'd in woe, 

They jfcrm the league abhorr'd ; 
And wounded Science felt the blow, 

That crush'dthe Mystic Word. 

Concealment, from sequester'd cave, 

On sable pinions flew ; 
And o'er the sacrilegious grave, 

Her veil impervious threw. 
Th* aflbciate band in solemn state, 

The awful loss deplor'd j 
And wisdom mourn'd the ruthless fate, 

That whelm'd the M y s t i c Wo r j\. 

At length, thro* Time's expanded sphere, 

Fair Science speeds her way ; 
And warm'd by Truth's refulgence clear, 

Reflects the kindred ray.— 
A second Fabric's towering height, 

Proclaims the Sign restor'd 5 
From whose foundation — brought to light, 

Is drawn the Mystic Word. 

To depths obscure, the favoured Trine, 

A dreary course engage— 
Till thro* the Arch, the ray divine, 

Illumes the sacred page ! 
From the;wide wonders of this Haze, 

Our ancient Signs restor'd ; 
The Royal Arch alone displays, 

The long lost Mystic Word, 
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FREEMASON PROLOGUE. 



Written by Mr. WOODS. 
Spsken by him dt the New Theatre, Edinburgh, en Monday Everting, February 
18, 1793, ttben was performed, 

i'll tell you what! 

By desire of the Most Worshipful and Most Noble, 
GEORGE, MARStJJlS OF H U NTL T, 
grand master or Scotland. 
saw mm min i 1 ,11m msasa in ; 

THE glorious Temple rais'd by David's Son, 
Where Hi b am's skill with matchless splendor shone* 
In many a verse hath spoke the Mason's fame, 
And equalM with the King's the Master's Name. 

The ample base,— where Sculpture twines the wreath, 
And fondly bids departed Virtue breathe,— 
The beauteous Column that ne'er tires the eye, 
The lofty Spire that seems to pierce the sky, 
All these, and more, the Mason's skill display; 
Prest by the Hand of Time, they melt away ; 
More fix'd the Fame his moral aims impart 5 
On the Foundation of an upright heart 
He rears a Structure Chance can ne'er annoy, 
Malice deface, nor Ignorance destroy. 

None but the favour'd band, who boast the will 
A Brother's generous purpose to fulfil, 
May with due Rites and formal reverence tread 
The sacred paths by Mystic Science made : 
Hence vain Conceit hath often aim'd to throw 
Contempt on maxims it could never know— 
Tho' Religion does her face enshrine 
In awful clouds, we own her voice divine ; 
Masons with anxious zeal their Myst'ries guard, 
Yet of the Mason's worth who hath not heard ? 
Their public Acts, by Truth to Fame consign'd, 
Speak them the liberal Friends of human kind:— 
And might the Muse their gracious Deeds recite. 
-She'd not forget the kindness shown to-night. 

In Gallia's fields, when English Harrt fought, 
His drooping Soldiers in their tents he sought ; 
u The man to-day that draws for me his sword, 
" Shall be my Brother !"— was the Hero's Word: . 
The name of Brother toucli'd each soldier's breast, 
He grasp'd his arms, and shook with pride his Crest, 
Th* event is known — the Boasters forc'd to yield, 
Fled, while the band of Brothers scour'd the field 
If thus the name of Brother like a charm 
COu'd frozen Valour into Action warm, 
What solid Virtues 'mongst this Band must gro<v, 
Who own a Brother's Name, and all his Duties knowl 
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PROLOGUE 

WEITTIW FOR TBI 

YT) UNC GENTLEMEN, 

OF THE 

REVEREND MR. AUDINET's ACADEMY, BLOOMSBURV, 



TJ0W chang'd the modern days from days of yore? 3 

fj[ When learning flourish'd less, but sense the more j 

when artless manners found a place at court, 

And truth and genius wanted, not support 5 

When censors bow'd to Humour's sportive sway, 

And authors wrote for honour, not for pay j 

Mankind then judg'd the effort as it drew, 

The force of precept and example too. 

Struck with the jest, or with the moral nVd, 

The young were gladden'd and the old admir'd j 

Blight emulation all its power imprest, 

And nourish'd god-like virtues in the breast. 

But then, as riches grew, and manners tum'd, 
Fell pride encreas'd and souls with envy burn'd j 
Distrust and diffidence with friends arose, 
And. men that hv'd as brothers dealt as foes. 
Discord and hatred ravaged all the earth, 
And greatness was the substitute of worth : 

The MANLY TRUTHS of PUBLIC SPIRIT fled, 

And ia a 1. y virtues moulder'd with the dead. 

Still were there some, whose minds defection brav'd, 
Whom mercy cheriSh'd and who^e affection sav'd;' 
Who nobly met the terrors of the storm, 
Wrapt in the image of a Saviour* s form. 
Here Han way's spirit claims the pensive pause, 
Hi lov'd our child-hood and approved our cause. 
The gen'rous mind with fostering cate he rear'd, 
Its faults corrected, but its truth revered } 
And as the magic of his precept taugh^, 
The justep moral with the purer thought ; 
Hh own example checr'd die diecqucrM way, 
And virtue stem'd the vigour of decay. 

Such the kind friends that mingle here to night, 
Who guard our morals as they tc^ach us right* 
And eager to approve the scholar's part, 
Confer on child-hood, praise deny'd to art. 
From u s they, learn what greater things arise, 
The boy that's playful, and the man that's wife. 

Here may the wretch his shafts of malice spare, 
To crush the effort cnerish'd by v our care* 
E'en strangers, when they Jearn 'tis Nature's cause* 
Will aid pur acting with a fr imp's applause* , , 
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RURAL FELICITY: A POEM, 

BV DR. PERFECT. 


* 4€ Sent eft rtr: Deus cbtviit, 

* « \P<ir<:<i j*m MtfflM.** Hoe, 



HAPPY the man whd leads the hiral life, 
« With face of pleasure owns his happy llate ; 
rfiuu iost to Fadtion, Envy, Care, and Strife, 
ftisdalns the follies v. liich attend the Great. 

King of his peaceful realm he lives secure, 
Calls independence, Sov'relgn Bliss 1 .his ownj 

Scorns the Circean cail of Fashions lure, 
Nor feels the thorny roses of a crown. 

With heart estrangM from pain, unvext he live** 

Low in the herbag'u sweet sequcstred vale, 
Amid the joys which calm contentment gives—* 
I- or calm contentment lov-es the co:tag*d dale: 

Expanding there, from worldly tumult free, 
it gives that wealth which is above all storej 

Sweetens the labours of rusticity, 
And fixes life above the with for more. 

Thankful his food from Nature's hand he takes, 
And toils with patience thro' the busy day j 

At his command ta:r Cultivation waives, 
And Plenty cails her Patron to repay. 

See with what bliss he speculates his kine, 
In rumination wrapt beneath the shade; 

Detain'd by patient custom, to resign 
Their milky treasures to the Rustic Maid. 

Revisits oft the daisy- sprinkled mead, 

Where stray his fruitful ewes and lambs at large; 

Forgetting not the poultry race to leed, , 
E'er faithful to his sw.etly -varied charge. 

His is one scene of ever-ttooming ease. 

Blessings On blessings gild his *till retrofit ; ^ • » 
Each thought that Innocence can yield to please, 

And all each kindred virtue ma cs compicu. 

Delightful state, give me one bleating flock- 
Let me but call one lowing Herd my own, 

Quick would I fly, ye Pow'rs! te shun fherockj 
Where monster Vice erects her eben tnrone. 

The tow'ring Elm should canopy my seat, 

And guard me lrom each rude insulting windy 

Salubnous herbs give relish to my meat, 
And Health from femp'rance blooming vigour find, 

1 ask no turtle to supply my boird, 

No high-sauc'4 food m my repast be seen) 

Whom Sylvan Fare s'jfrrcfcnt taste afford, 
Pure balmy Health enjoys with mind serene. 
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Oh, how the Groves, the Fountains, and the Bow*rs, 
The winding Vjllis, and jhfir pjirthig riils, 

Alternate testify his nappy hours, 

Whose guile-less bosom rural pleasure fills* 

Free from the sordid miser's lucrous rage, 

He hugs his competence, nor wishes more; 
Unknown to pain he mellows into age, 
• And thinks his tinU a capasiw* ftort* 

Thrice happy he! how sweet is life thus led? 

Where low Ambition never durst intrudes ' ' * 
Where sleep refective downs the homely bed, 

And gold-dad cares molest not Solitude. 



TO FRIENDSHIP. 



BY THE SAME. 

THE Evening, how calm it appears, 
How placid, how pleasant, and eoolf 
From labour returning the Sheers, 
Stop to drink at the green-sedgy pool. 

Come Celadon, pomp lay aside, 

To* trifles no longer descend t 
Thou foe to uncivihz'd pride, 

To me thou unvarying Friend. 

The shepherds sing Carols of Love, 

The* ploughmen are blythc on their way) 

The turtle's soft coo in the grove, 
The green is all jocund and gay. 

With music re-echoes the glade, 
The valley with harmony rings } 

The tabor and pipe in the shade, 

Make the Rustics as happy as Kings. 

In Friendship together we'll walk, 
And mark the decline of the day ; 

With cheerfulness wander and talk, 
Till Phoebus withdraw his last ray. 



IMPROMPTU 

OCCASIONED .BY SEEING THE TITLES Of 

TWO DRAMATIC PIECES, 



POETS, 'tis said, are always poor! 
And Bailiffs ever dread : — 
Old Homer begg T d from door to door, 
And Otway wanted bread. 

But sure the ancient maxim lies, 
Fo- t lings seem quite reverse, 

One Poet gives the world a Prize, 
^fwtiie: gives his Pukse* 
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FROM AN OLD MS. %6}U 

y ALLEYS may hills become, and so may fefflt 
Be unto valleys #urn*d 5 it is our wills, 
Vol the condition of our outward state, 
That doth unto m happiness create.-— 
Be but content, and Nature being scrvM, 
Grace will say we have more than we deserv'd : 
So 'tis not what we have, or what we want. 
But our desires that make the measure scant. 
With bread and water Nature is content i 
from these easy gifts, the whole world's extent, 
Wty not deny ; our magazines of store, 
Tao little is, if we be craving more : 
Be pleased with what you have, and you will find 
Always enough with a contented mind. 
What lolly 'tis, still more apd more to crave, 
To dispossess ourselves of what we have- 
Content's not broad, nor narrow, shprt, prlong, 
But suitable to our frail condition. 
If low, sfie can as humbly condescend^ 
Jf high, she can as joyfully ascend : 
She nothing wants, though she may more desire, 
She likes her seat below, but could sit high'r. 
Content is like a sympathising wife, 
Who happy makes her own and husband's life { 
But if 4 h£nd qf pride, and that unjust, 
Shall stek fp lay my honour in the dust, 
Restrain my Ljberty, and me defame, 
By false reprocehj^ cast on my good name; 
And add too, home insulting banishment, 
Thinking to awe me with their punishments 
Alas ! how vain have they their malice spent* 
When I can take my antidote Content. 
Now Cod it is that teacheth us Content, 
If good or evil come, O^pd h3th it sent : 
Yet here let no blasphemous Libertine, 
Once think that God the author is of sin: 
God sin doth punish, which he could prevent: 
He hates the sin, but owns the punishment. 
The God of goodness wou'd not sin permit. 
Knew he not how to bring good out of if. 
Added to Content, when 1 do possess 
The multiplied blessings of godliness 
I have enough — I cannot s^y to spare, 
Because the world and I made even are; 
Whereby my joy itself enlargeth more, 
^'han was my fear of losing it before— 
pontentment, joy, treasures for the soul is, 
YT|iUe discontent's incapable of Bliss, 
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A $ careful nurses in their beds do lay 
/^3l Their Babes, which would too long the wantons play; 
So to prevent his youth's ensuing crimes, ' 
Nature, his nurs$, laid him jo bed betimes. 
Within this marble casket lies, 
A jewel rich, of highest price, 
Which Nature in the world's disdain, 
Just fthew'd, and shut it up again, M» 

— 7*?T* ; ' ..^ ' "-y T ■ ' ' " " 

EPITAPH. 



SAME MS. 
^TTTITHIN this, coffin, finew-shrunk and dead, 

Lics Mary's joy *, and she no tears hath shed| 
Not ihat she wants afTe&ibn to lament 
The burying of so sweet an instrument 
Of her content, but that her pow'r is such, 
That she can raise It up, and with her touch, 
Make it so speak, tliat he which understands* 
The language, must confess her active hands 
H,ive strength, tho' not the chain of fate to breaks. 
Yet sure to raise the dead, and make it speak. 
And if you be impatient of delay, 
To know the raistery j then, bid her play. 



EPITAPH ON A NpBJJE LADY. 



SAME MS.— NO AUTHOR. 
[ERE she .doth lye, tnat reconciles the strife, 
_L How one may be a Virgin and a Wift| 
A* id yet secur'd fpr ever from the fear, 
Once to let* fall a 'mournful Widow's tear. 
She did not marry, for by faith to him, ; 
She was betrothed, that did purge tier sin; 
And by that contract led a Vh gin's life, 
That so she might become a spotless* Wifex 
Having here nothing tlse/o do at all, 
|5«tt to prepare against her Spouse did call ; 
Vfho now hath summoned her to be his bride. 
She anSwerM with joy, I come to abide 
With thee, O Lord, : my Husband, and my Life, 
Made by thy Word, and by thy Love, thy Wife j 
ftever to be divpre'd, npr to delight, 
But sole in thee, to whom my troth is plight. 
Thus she became a Wife, and dpth remain 
A Virgin, apd what heart can efuertain 
A thought, how she that's married to her Mak^r, 
£a& Of a Widow's, tears be made partaker. 
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FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 



THE King of Prussia has given the most solemn assurances tothfr Empekoh, 
by the Marquis dc Lucc'vessini, of his fixed resolution to continue the war, 
in •concert with the Austriaas, with the utmost vigour an4 exertion. 

The King of Spain has published a Declaration, in which he declares fiis object 
to be, 

" To establish a form of Government under an Hereditary Monarchy, with the re- . 
serve of treating hereafter, when the French troubles shall cease, concerning the mo- . 
difications which its more solid establishment may be thought to require. His Ma- . 
jesty is fully persuaded that such are the sentiments of his Britannic Majesty, his • 
A%!" , 

An article from Magdebourg says, the reason why M, La FVyette, Lamitk, 
and the other French Officers are removed from here to Glatz and Silesia, is, 
the expected arrival of a number of their countrymen prisoners of war. M. Lameth 
has enjoyed but a poor state of health ever since he camej hut by the Kino of Prus- 
sia's leave, his mother has attended him. All thc-ie prisoners are said to have had 
the liberty of reading, and to have been well supplied with books from persons pos- 
sessing libraries, * 

General Field- Marshal Mot,i*NOoj»F arrived at Mentz, Jan. 31, and received the. 
Command in Chief of the Army frpm the reigning Duke of Brunswick. 

The American President having represented the expediency of the States of Ameri- 
ca being always in a stafe. of defence, in order to repel any armed force or power, the 
Congress have come to the resolution immediately to build and equip twenty large 
frigates, and raise an augmentation to their army of ten thousand men. 

Accounts hay^e been received at Jamaica from Sr. Domingo, that. 16 more parishes 
of that island, which had not been devastated by the Negroes, had applied to our Go- 
vernor at St. Nicola Mole, to surrender on the same conditions as the other part of 
the island in possession of the British forces 5 which, proposal had been acceded to, 
and a force sent for their protection. 

Giafar Han, sovereign of the Chiras, one of the most powerful princes of Persia, 
has lately been dethroned by his brother, Mehemet Han, who entered into the pos- 
session of his dominions. This new Persian usurper U now threatening the Turkish 
dominions with a powerful, invasion. 

A far more formidable enemy has lately arisen in Arabia, who menaces the Sublime 
Porte with no less than a total subversion of the Mahometan religion, and destruction 
to the reign of the successors of the. Caliphs. This enemy is Scheich Hujabi, who is 
kt the head of a numerous Arabian tribe, encamped between Mecca and B.issora. He 
professes to deny the divine mission of Mahomet, the sanctity of the Alcoran, and all 
fhe religious ceremonies of Mahometanism. He and his tribe are continually adoring 
the Divinity in the open fjtld, despising the institution of mosques, or temples. 1 he 
gather of this Arabian chief, an old man of So, is the founder, and principal priest of 
this new sect. 

ACTION BETWEEN the ANTELOPE and L'ATLANT.E, 

THE Antelope packet sailed from Port Royal with the mails for England, on the 
217th November.' On the 1st December, not' far from Cumberland Fort, on the coast 
pf Cuba, she perceived two* schooners, which stood directly for her, a,nd hoisted Spa- 
taish colours. , Mf.- Curtis, Master of the packet, suspecting them to be privateers, 
fcqre away for Port itoval, but L'Atlante outsailing her consort, persevered in her 
chase, which she continued til} four o'clock, when the wind falling, she rowed and 
«amc up with the packet; and aftef exchanging several shors, the privateer sh-.ered 
«ff. At five o'clock in the 'following morning, she rowed off again,, grappled the 
Jl&tdvfQ on the fturfepard side, and oswi every endeavour to board her* but these en* 
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deavours were bravely repulsed by the crew and passengers of the packet, and wita> 
tenaldeeabW aiangbtcn * 

* Mr. Curtis, Master of the packet, unfortunately lost life fife early in the action, as' 
dtd-Che Seewavdy and Monsieur Le Rpy de la Grange, from St ftomingo, Secretary to 
Colonel Loppinot, who was aho on his passage to England. The Mate was shot 
tbwwghthi body, but great hopes are entertained of his recovery ) the second Mate > 
died of a fever, and the command of the packet devolved on the Boatswain* who> 
with the brave fellows left to support her, and the assistance of the passengers* .te*>; 
pulsed the crew of the privateer in every attempt they made to board, which $hey- 
perceiving, made an effort to cut away their grappling j but the Boatswain not being 
inclined to part with them, jumped aloft and lashed the privateer's square-sail-yard, to 
the Antelope's fore-shroud, descended upon deck, and with his mess-mates' gave the, " 
enemy a few vollies from their small arms, which obliged them to call out for quarter, ' 
which was complied with, notwithstanding they had the bloody flag hoisted during ', 
the whole of the action : The prize was taken immediate possession of, and at eleveri ' 
o'clock the next morning, safely lodged in the harbour of Annetto Bay. 

The following is a list of the killed and wounded on'baard the privateer t-^-ist'Cap* ^ 
tarn wounded, since dead — id Captain wounded, since dead-^30 men killed daring '** 
trie actipnr-3 since dead of their wounds— 14 wounded— 16 nnhttrfeatoj men, ctsh- ' 
sisting of French, -American, and Irish. 

L'^tjante was fitted out at Charlestown, and had been out a month, during whidk 
period, she had captured a Bcrniudian brig. 

. The behaviour of Mr. Nodin, formerly a midshipman, is said by Colonel Loppinot, 
to surpass description. He stood by the helm and worked the ship, armed with a . 
musfcet and pike, which he alternately made use of; when he perceived the meri 
dhribing (he quarters, fie quitted the helm, and with the pike dispatched all that came . 
within fas reach, returning at proper intervals to right the vessel. With this instru- * 
rrient and the musket he killed several men, and continued his astonishing exertions 
for more than an hour and a quarter. * 

When the enemy called for quarter more than 20 men lay dead on the decks, an<J 
several more had fallen into the water; on boarding her,' they found a' very large <|uan - 
tity of ladies' and gentlexnens* wearing apparel, pillaged, no doubt, from some vessels 
they had previously fallen in with. ' ' 1 

A representation having been- made to. his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, and to 
the House of "Assembly, of the gallant conduct of the officers and crew belonging to the 
Antelope packet, the sum of 506 guineas was immediately voted to be distributed, as 
follows, viz.— 200 guineas to the widow and "family of Mr. Curtis, the late master— - 
joo to the Mate-rioo to, the Boatswain — arid top-to the crew/ »•-*■■■» 

, 1 1 , n 
LONDON, January at. 
The Session of the Irish Parliament was opened by a Speech from the Lord Iieutfc? 
ftant, in which he informed both Houses, that ,' 

" His Majesty's object is peace; and that he will exert himself, in conceit with his. 
Allies, whenever an occasion shall present itself, for obtaining this desirable end, 
without surrendering the honour of his crown, or sacrificing the present or futnrc sc.* 
curity of his people and the rest of Europe^* - 

£3. Accounts wen? received from Mr Beaver, who superintends the settlement 
lately formed on the Island of Bolam in Africa. These accounts' are dated the latter, 
end of July, and mention, that in consequence of death, and particularly of deser- 
tion, their number was reduced to nine, whites, and between twenty and Jhirty free ' 
natives ; that there had not been a death on the settlement fyr the last six months, 
which plainly evinces that it was not the climate that caused the rnortality at first, but 
the irregularity of their living, and making too free with raw spirit's. He says ho 
only wants a few well-disposed young men to make the settlement complete. Live* 
stock of ail kinds is m great plenty j so much so that they have been able to acoammov* . 
4a)e the Gentlemen a* the Stein* Leone- Settlements with capfe. Elephants are, \£ ' 
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great plenty— a drove of which he attacked, and killed two, the pntade of wtricfa i* 
excellent food Several very fine springs of water hate been lately discoyered } and foe 
tias riot the least doubt but this settlement, in a few ytars will be equal, if not sttpe** 
rior to any Colony in the West-Indies, if properly supported* \ > 

Ttte society of Grand and Royal Arch Masons, held their anniversary at Freema- 
son's Tavern. . The meeting was respectable, at which bis Royal Highness the Di/k* 
of Clarence, Patron of the Order, presided. The day passed with the utmost convi- 
viality and harmony. 

Tcb. 1. On Saturday, Sophia Bacon was charged by John fitg, n porlt-butibtr in the 
Borough, with stealing out of his shop a figs fice, his property. From the evident* 
of several respectable persons who came forward on behalf of the trembling culprit, 
who was very big with child, the Magistrates had every reason to suppose, that the 
theft was committed more from a propensity peculiar to a woman in her situation* 
than a dishonest principle } in consequence of which, she was discharged. 

X» Wednesday morning were executed before Newgate, pursuant to their sentence, 
Join JUbkim and William £rrum alias Bart let two very old offenders. The notoriety 
of the men drew together a very great concourse of spectators. 

The sufferers conducted themselves with much decorum, confessing several robbe- 
ries, amongst which was that and the murder of Mr. Eaton in Berwick-street, Soh*; 
of Mr. Woodcock, who was knocked down and robbed of his watch in Bedfotti-sow ? 
a Gentfeman in or near Cough-square, whom also they knocked down and. robbed, 
leaving him for dead, but pn enquiry next morning they found he was fe£o>$wd; 
argJ 3 Gentleman on the south side of Leicester-so/iare was robbed in. the same, manner* 
of nine guineas, by Rabbitrs alone. They strongly recommended both-Mr.-VUetse a»4 
Mr, Kirby to speak in favour of Beazley f who was convicted with them,- declaring 
he was a young thief, and was always averse to going with them, protesting he would 
enter for a soldier $ but of DrhkUl t who had turned King's evidence, they said, he* was. 
the promoter of their enormities. 

.6.' A mercantile house in the city, has received a letter from the Master of the 
An* ,* of Liverpool, which vessel had been captured by a French frigate, and carried 
into HavFe de Grace ; it was dated the 24th of last month, from Havre, and state* 
that the crew of the Ant had been treated with much humanity 5 that the Master had 
been liberated ; and that, after many interrogatories before a committee of Magistrates 
0f the town, the command of a small vessel in the service of the Republic had been 
offered to him ; that it was intimated to him that the « National Convention medi* 
tated a descent on Ireland,' and that it was the desire of that Assembly, to obtain -as 
many persons as possible that were acquainted with the coasts of that kingdom. 

He speaks of the armament going forward there as of great magnitude ! there were 
130 large transports lying in the harbour ready for the reception of troops, with which 
the town and neighbourhood were crowded, but of whose number he could form no 
just estimate. 

The English prisoners at Havre amounted to about 400, and were on the point of 
being removed to Rouen, where near 2000 were confined. " ( 

Feb. 10, Mr. F. Palmer was put on board the vessel bound for Botany Bay with 
Messrs. Muir, Skirving, and Margarot. They were all hand -cuffed. * • 

It appears by Lloyd's lists, that from the 1st of February 1793, to the 1st of Fe- 
bruary 1704, 306 ships have been taken by all the Allied Powers from the French 5 • 
and that the French have taken from the Allied Powers 400. The balance, therefore, 
of captures, in favour of France, is 94. 

Some new French guineas have already passed into this kingdom. They are a little* 
heavier than ours, and very nearly resemble them, except thqt there is a small dhTe-. 
renoe in the* initial letter of the name of the King, which makes the- letter G. appear, 
as a C . * 

Lord Macartney is arrived at Pekin 5 he was well received by the fcrrtperor, and his 
Lordship entertains great hopes, of accomplishing his important mission. ; 
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PREFERMENTS. 

JAMES CROMPTON, Esq. the Under Secondary, admitted one of the Atmmim 
of the Lord Mayors-Court, on the resignation of William Chippmdate, Esq* 
'x he Kev. Peter Carleton, A. M. appointed to the Deaory of the Cathedral Church Of 
St. Patrick, in the City of Dublin. Mr*- Hodgson, of Reading, appointed Secretary 
to the Speaker of the House of Commons. The Rev. William Fansh, M. A. Fellow 
of Magdalen College, elected Professor of Chemistry in the University of Cambridge, iu 
the room of Dr. Pennington, of St. John*s College, promoted to the Regius Profes- 
sorship of Phytic The Right Rev- Dr. Marfan, Bishop of lirhtol, to the bee of Peter- 
borough. The Hon* and Right Rev. Dr. Cornwallis, Bishop of Litchfield and Coven- 
try, to the Deanery of Durham. The Hon. and Right Rev. Dr. Sutton, Bishop Of 
Norwich, to the Deanery of Windsor. Micha'.l Smith, Esq. to be Junior Baron of 
the Irish Court of Exciiequer, in the room of Mr. Baron Hamilton. Tankerville 
Chambcrlaine, Esq. to be a Justice of the Irish Court of Common Pleas, in the room 
of Mr. Justice Keilen deceased. The Hon. Mr. Knox, son of the Earl of Northland, 
to he a Commissioner of the Irish Revenue, in the room of Mr. Bushe, deceased. 
Edward Saunders, Esq. to the first Seat in Council at Fort St. George. The Hon. W. 
Frederick Wyndham, to be his Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of Flo- 
rence. William Jackson,- ESq. to he a Commissioner of Excise. The Earl of Pem- 
broke, elected High Steward bf Salisbury. J* P. Rickets, Esq. appointed Governor 
of Barbadoes, in the 100m of David Parry, Esq. deceased. Right Hon. Lord Romney 
elected President of the Society for the Relief of Debtors, in the room of his father. 
John Richardson, Member for Newtownlimavady, appointed Usher of the Court of 
Chancery, and Accountant General of Ireland, in the room of the late Baron Power. 
In consequence of three vacancies of Royal Academicians, Messrs. Stothard, Law- 
fence, and Westall, elected 10 fill those vacancies. 1 he Rev. Mr. Gauntlet, Fellow of 
Winchester Colkge, Oxford, elected Warden of New College, in the room of the Rev- 
john-Gglander, D. D. deceased. -The Rev. Mr. Dickinson, hte of Clare-Hall, Cam- 
bridge, appointed Lecturer of St. Martin's in the Fields, in the room of the Rev. Mr. 
Harrison, ctteased. The Rev, James R. Deare, Chaplain to the Earl of Bute, to the 
Vicarage of Luton, in Bedfordshire. Dr. Edward Roberts elected Physician to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, in the room of Dr. Francis Biddulpk, deceased. 



MARRIAGES. 

William Currie, Esq. of East Horsham, Surrey, Member of Parliament for Gattoo* 
to Vis* Percy Gore, youngest daughter of the late Col. Gore, Lieut. Governor of tho 
Grenade*. At Baih, Granado Pigot, of Abington Pigotts, Camhridgeshiie, Esq. to 
Mrs. Eliz. Bertie, relict of the late Peregrine Bertie, Esq. of Lay ton, in Essex. Ed-t 
ward Harvey, Adjutant-General of all the Land Forces, to Miss Harben, daughter of 
Thomas Karben, Esq. of Lewes. Richard Ken rick, Esq. jumor Major in the Royal 
Denbighshire Mil.tia, to Mrs. Irwin, mistress of the Post-office, at Stratford upon 
Avon. At Melbury, Dorset, Thomas Mansel Talbot, Esq. of Margam Perice, in 
Glamorganshire, to the Right Hon. Lady Mary Strangeways, second daughter of the 
Earl of Jlchester. Ichabod Wright, Esq. of Nottingham, Banker, to Miss Day, of 
Catton, Norfolk. 



DEATHS* 

The Right Hon. Viscount Mountstuart, eldest son of the Earl of Bute. At Barba- 
does, Capt. Brigges, of the 6ist reg. of toot. Rich. Potenger, Fellow of King's CoW 
lege, Cambridge. Aged 54, Mr. F. Viret, an eminent grazier in Oxfordshire j he has 
left a wicow, 10 daughters, and six sens. J Dickinson, Esq. Captain of the Tin she, 
frigate. Aged 109, and 9 months, Mrs. Lolly, of Bradford, iu .Yorkshire., J. Tom- 
kins, Esq. Banker of Abingdon. In Dublin, in her 79th year, the IVght Hon. Lady 
Ann Daly, aunt to the Maiquis of Glanncarde. G. Buck, Esq. Liet. Col. of the Norm 
Devon militia. At Wilton, ^ ear Salisbury, the flight" Hon. Henry Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke and Montgomery. Mr. Willis, of the Thatched House tavern, St. James's- 
Street. At Rycotte* Oxfordshire, the Countess of Abington. The Lady of . ir Tho- 
mas Hyde Page, Knight. AtLAmbeth palace, i-atiy rdon. In the 83d year- of his 
age, M. ^-buthnot, Admiral of the Blue. At Durham, Gen. Laa*bton. 
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A CHARGE x 

Delivered in the Union Lodge at Exeter, on the Feast Of St; John the Baptist, 

A. L. 5770 # . 

Br BROTHER C R.W.ML 



Brethren, 

BEING this day, by your choice, exalted into this chair, it is the 
fervent wish of my heart to render myself as little undeserving as 
possible of the distinguished honour; many important duties has a 
Master of a Lodge to perform ; and though I despair of performing 
all of them as I ought, yet I shall always endeavour to do so ; and 
therefore hope that some indulgence will be due to the rectitude of my 
intentions, even when I fall into error. To give. instruction is one of 
the duties of a master ; I do not, however, presume, Brethren, to give 
instruction toy$u, yet I think it incumbent upon me at this festival- — I 
think my office requires it of me, to consider the nature of our institu- 
tion (the more we consider it, the more we shall admire it), and to 
remind you of those duties it prescribes ; those <iuties are very serious 
and important, and have this day, I doubt not, been expatiated upon in 
many places, by Reverend Brethren in the solemn Temple. 

1 speak to a most respectable assembly; I speak to men of enlarged 
understandings, and liberal educations ; but I speak to those with whom 
I am connected by the most affectionate ties ; I speak to my brethren ; 
they will make every allowance which can be expected from fraternal 
affection, and that thought will give me resolution. • 

• Some expressions, perhaps sentences, in this charge, belong to different writers 
whose names are not mentioned ; it was never intended to be printed, the author, 
therefore, at the time of writing it, never minuted down to whom he was obliged foe 
them, and lie canr.ot now recollect : — He thinks it proper to say this, that it may not 
be thought he, in the smallest degree, assumes to himself what belongs to another* 

Vol.U. X 
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Our Order instructs us in our duty to the great Artificer of the Uni- 
verse ; directs us to behave as becomes creatures to their Creator ; to be 
satisfied with his dispensations, and always to rely Upon Him whose 
wisdom cannot mistalu our happiness, whose goodness cannot contradict it* 

It directs us to be peaceable subjects, to give no umbrage to the 
civil powers, and never to be concerned in plots and conspiracies 
against the well-being of the nation ; and as political matters have 
sown the seeds of discord amongst the nearest relations, and most inti- 
mate friends, *vc are wisely enjoined, in our assemblies, never Co speak 
of them. 

It instructs us in our duty. to our neighbour ; teaches us to injure him 
in none of his connections, and in all our dealings with him to act with 
justice and impartiality. It discourages defamation ; it bids us not to 
circulate any whisper of infamy, improve any hint of suspicion, or pub- 
lish any failure of conduct. It orders us to be faithful to our trusts; 
to deceive not him who relieth upon us ; to be above the meanness of 
dissimulation ; to let the words of our mouths be the thoughts of our 
hearts, and whatsoever we promise, religiously to perform. " 

It teaches inviolable secresy ; bids us to the unenlightened never to 
discover our mystic rites, or betray a confidence a brother has pUced in 
us. — It warms our hearts with true philanthropy, with that philan- 
thropy which directs us never to permit a wretched fellow-creature to 
pass by ifnnoticed — never to pass by, till we have presented him with the 
cup of Consolation, and have made him drink copious-draughts ofthe 
'heart-reviving milk of human kindness. It makes us lovers of order-; 
stifles enmity, wrath, and dissention, and nourishes loye, peace, friend- 
ship, and every social virtue ; it tells us to seek our happiness itt the 
happiness we bestow, and to love our neighbour as ourselves. 

It informs us that we are all children of one father ; that man is an 
infirm, short-lived creature, who passes away like a shadow ; that he 
is hastening to that place where human titles and distinctions are not 
considered ; where the trappings of pride will be taken away, and 
virtue alone lfeve the pre-eminence; and, thus instructed, *w profess, 
that merit is the only proper distinction. We are. not to vaunt our- 
selves upon our riches, or our honours, but to clothe ourselves with hu- 
mility ; to condescend to men of low estate ; to be the friends of merit 
in whatever rank we find it. We are connected with men of the mo^t 
/indigent circumstances, and in a Lodge (though our Order deprives 
-no man of the honour due to his dignity or character), we rank as 
Brethren on a level ; and, out of a Lodge, the most abject wretch 
we behold belongs to the gre,at fraternity of mankind j and, tkero&re* 
-when it is in our power, it is our duty, to support, the distressed, and 
patronise the neglected^ , f 

It directs us to dtvest ourselves of confined and bigoted notions (the 
'source of so many cruel persecutions), and teaches us» that huttiwity is 
. the soul of all religions. We never suffer any religious disputes in; our 
.-Lodges (such disputes tend to disturb the tranquillity of the mind) and, 
as.Masons, we only pursue the univei sal religion, the religion of nature. 
Wprshippers of the God of mercy,. *we believe that, in every nation, he 
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that feareth h'm and worketh righteousness is accepted of him. All 
Masons, therefore, whether Christians, Jews, or Mahometans, who 
violate not the rule of right written by the Almighty upon the tablets 
of the heart, who do fear him, and nuwk righteousness, iv* are to ac- 
knowledge as brethren ; and though we take different roads, we are 
not to be angry with each other on that account ; we mean all to travej 
to the same place ; we know that the end of our journey is the same ; 
and we are all affectionately to hope to meet in the Lodge of perfect 
happiness. How lovely is an institution fraught with sentiments like 
these ; how agreeable mast it be to Him who is seated on a throne of 
everlasting mercy ; to that God who is no respecter of persons, 

It instructs us likewise in our duty to ourselves ; it teaches us to set 
just bounds to our desires ; to put a curb upon our sensual appetites ; • to 
walk uprightly. 

Our Order excludes women ; ' not because it is unwilling we shoul£ 
pay; a proper regard to that lovely sex (the greatest, the most valuable 
gift that heaven has bestowed upon us), or because it imagines thev 
would not implicitly obey the strictest commands of secresy ; but it 
knows if they were to be admitted to our assemblies, that our bosoms 
must often be inflamed by love ; that jealousy would sometimes be 
the consequence ; that then we should no longer be kind brethren, but 
detested rivals, and that our harmonious institution would by that 
.means be annihilated : but though our Order excludes women, it does 
not forbid our enjoying the pleasures of love, but it bids us enjoy them 

such a .manner as the laws of conscience, society, and temperance, 
permit ; it commands us for momentary gratifications not to destroy 
the peape of families ; not to take away the happiness (a happiness witji 
which grandeur and riches are not to be compared) which those expe- 
rience whpse hearts are united by love, not to profane the first and most 
Jioly institution of nature. To enjoy the blessings sent by divine bene- 
ficence, it tells us, is virtue and obedience ; but it bids us avoid the 
allurements of intemperance, whose short hours of jollity are followed 
by tedious days of pain $nd dejection ; whose joys turn to madness, 
and lead to diseases, and to death. Such are the duties which our Order 
teaches us, and Masonry (the heavenly Genius) seems now thus to 
address us ; 

The Order I have established in every part of it shews most consum- 
mate wisdom ; founded on moral and social virtue it is supported by 
ssrength ; it is adorned by beauty, for every thing is found in it that 
can make society agreeable. In the most striking manner I teach you 
to act with propriety in every station of life ; the tools and implements 
pf architecture, and every thing about you, I have contrived to be most 
expressive symbols to convey to you the strongest moral truths. Let 
your improvement be proportionable to your instruction. Be not con* 
■tented with the name only of Free Masons ; invested with my ancient 
and honourable badge, be ^Iason$ indeed. Think not that it is to be so 
tp- meet together, and to go* through the ceremonies which I have ap- 
pointed ; these ceremonies in such an. order as mine are necessary, but 
tj^ey are the most immaterial part of it/ and there are weightier mat* 
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ters winch yon mast not omit. To fee Masons indeed, is to put hi, 
practice' the lessors of wisdom which I teach yba. With reverential 
gratitude, therefore, cheerfully worship the Eternal Providence ; bow 
down yourselves, in filial and submissive obedience to 'the unerring di- 
rection pf the mighty Builder; work by his perfect plans, and yout 1 
edMccs shall be beautiful and everlasting. % ■ 

I command you to love your neighbour; stretch forth the hand of 
relief to him if he be in necessity ; if he be in danger, run, to his 'assist* 
ance ; tell him the truth if he be deceived; if he be unjustly fte* 
proathedand neglected, comfort his soul, and sooth it to'tratiquilHty $ 
you cannot shew your gratitude to. your Creator in a more amiable light; 
tn,an in your mutual regard for each other. 

Taught as you are by me to root out bigoted notions, have charity 
for the religious sentiments of all mankind ; nor think the mercies of 
the Father of all the families of the earth, of that Being whom tfee heave* 
df heavens cannot contain, are confined within the narrow limits of <any 
particular sect or religion. ■ 

pride not yourselves upon your birth (it is of no consequence 6f 
what parents any man is born, provide^ he be a man Of merit), 'no* 
your honours (they are the objects of envy and impertinence, and- must, 
ere long, be laid in the dust) ; jior your riches (they Cannot gratify the 
wants they create) , but be meek and lowly of heart : I reduce all con^ 
ditions to a pleasing and rational equality ; pride was not made fot 
toian, and he that hunibleth himself shall be exalted. ' 

I am not gloomy and austere ; I am a preacher of morality, but not 
& cruel and severe pne ; for I strive to render it lovely to ypa by the 
charms of pleasures which leave no sting behind ; by moral music, 
rational joy, and harmless gaiety. I hid you not" to abstain from the 
pleasures of society, or the innocent enjoyments of love or of wine ; 
to abstain from them is to frustrate the intentions of Providence* J 
enjoin you not to consecrate your hours to solitude: society is the 
true sphere of human virtue ; and no life can be pleasing to Go o, bo£ 
what is useful to man. On this festival, \n which well-pfeased, my 
f Sons, I see you assembled to honour me, be happy — let no pensive loot; 
profane the general joy; let sorrow cease ; let none be wretched ; an4 
let pleasure, and her bosom friend?, attend this social board. Pleasure; 
(as one of my children has elegantly expressed it)j is a sjtranger iq 
every malignant and unsocial passion ; and is formed to expand, to 
: exhilarate, to humanize, the heart. But he is not to' be met with at 
the'tible pf turbulent festivity ; he disclaims all connexions tyith inde- 
cency and excess, and declines the society of Ript roaring jn the jollity 
of his heart. A sense of the dignity of human nature always accompa- 
4 nfes him, and he admits not of any thing that degrades it. ' Tempe- 
rance and cheerfulness are his bmom friends, and at the social; board, 
where he never refuses his presence, these friends are always placeSL on 
his right hand and on his left ; during the time he generally addresses 
hrmselF to cheerfulness, till temperance demands .his attention :/ on 
' this festival, I say, be. happy ; but, remember nonv, and always renum- 
ber, you are Masons/ and act in siich-a manner, that the eyes of the 
censorious (ever fixed upon you) may see nothing in your conduct 
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worthy of reproof ; that the tongue of the slanderer (always ready to 
revile you) may be put to silence. Be models of virtue to mankind 
(examples profit more than precepts J, lead uncorrupt lives, do the thing 
which is right, and speak the truth from your hearts ; slander not your 
neighbour and do no other evil unto him, and- let your good actions 
convince the world of the wisdom and advantages of my institution. 
Oil J my Sons ! the onworth'iness of some of those who have been ini- 
tiated itito my Order, but who have not made themselves acquainted, 
with me, and who, because I am a friend to rational gaidty, have igno- 
raoity thought excesses might be indulged in, has been disgraceful to 
themselves j and discredited me. 

Have I any occasion to mention charity to the Union Lod ge — t6 
ihat.£odge to which no object of distress has ever applied without 
being relievfid—^to that Lodge which, catching the true spirit of my 
institution has decreed that, on the festivals of St. John, there should 
always be a Collection made for charitable purposes, and that the Master 
or Wardens should recommend the 'propriety of it. Whilst free from 
*are you are enjoying the blessings of Providence, you forget not to 
raise the drooping spirits, and exhilarate the desponding hearts of au- 
digont brethren $ *nd whilst you know one worthy man is deprived of 
thie rncetsaries of .life, you cannot enjoy \ts superfluities. Ye have, passed 
from death unto life, because ye love the brethren. With the chain* 
of ;beja£v©le»ee and social affection, my Sons,'I link the welfare of every 
particular with that of the whole : the chief foundation of my insinua- 
tion, is charity i -4 cry. aloud to my children, not to pass by on the other 
side when they see objects of distress, but to go to them,.and have com- 
passion upon them ; to bind up their wounds, pouring in oil and wine ; 
to set them on their own beasts ; to carry them to a place of safety* 
and take care of them, 1 bid them weep for those who are in trouble ; 
iiev/?r to see any perish for want of clothing, or suffer the stranger to 
lodge in the street, but to open the door to the traveller. Neve,r to 
cause the eyes of the widow to fail, or eat the morsel by themselves 
alone, and the fatherless not be partakers thereof: I shew them the, 
path which is perfumed by the breath of benediction, and which leads 
to the celestial Lodge where the merciful shall obtain mercy. 

. But some of my children might have inclination to assist the. poor in 
their trouble, "and not be able to do so without prejudicing themselves or 
their families : remember, my Sons, tjiat when 1 direct you to be chari- 
table, I direct you to be so as far as you can without doing injury to 
yourselves or your connections. But money is not the only thing the un- 
fortunate stand in* need pf; compassion points out many resources to 
those who are not rich for, the relief of the indigent ; such as consola-' 
tipn, advice, protection, &c. The distressed often stand in need only of 
a tongue to make known their complaints ; they often want no more than 
a word they cannot speak, a reason they are ashamed to give, or en- 
trance at the door of a great man, which they cannot obtain. 

Ye are connected, my Sons, by sacred ties ; I warn you never to 
weaken, never to be forget&l of them, I have only to add, that I wish 

you happy. Virtue, my Sons, confers peace of mind kcrc 9 and happiness 
in the regions of imjnortality. ' ^ 
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MASONIC ANECDOTE. 



Prom the Travel? of Alexander Daummond, Esq. Consul at Aleppo; written at 
Smyrna in 1745, and published at London, in folio, 1754. 



AT this Carnival season they have an assembly here, to« which Mr. 
Consul Crawley did me the honour to introduce me ; and, as I had 
formed a Lodge of Free Masons in the place, the ladies had conceived 
a strange notion of my character ; for I had been represented to them, 
by some priest, as a conjurer of the first magnitude, who had the devil 
at my command, and raised the dead by my diabolical incantations. • 
These terrible prepossessions, instead of frightening them, had only 
served to raise their curiosity ; and when I entered the room they sur- 
veyed me with truly female attention : after they had satisfied their eyes 
swith a most minute examination, they seemed to think I did not differ 
much from the other children of Adam, and became so familiar to my 
appearance, that one of the number was hardy enough to desire me to 
dance with her ; and, as she escaped without danger, I was afterwards 
jchallenged by a pretty little blppming creature, with whom I walked 
seven minuets during the course of the evening. 

. As I have mentioned the Lodge of Free Masons, I cannot help con- 
gratulating myself upon the opportunity I had of making so many 
worthy Brethren in this place, and of forming the only Lodge that is 
ici the Levant. ¥ 
For ages past a savage race 

Overspread these Asian plains, 
AU nature wore a gloomy face,, 
And pensive mov'd the swains, 

, Bnt now Britannia's gen'rous sons 

A glorious Lodge have rais'd, 
Near the fam'd banks where Meles runfij, 
And^Homer's cattle graz'd j 

The briery wilds to groves are changM, 
With orange-trees around, 
. And fragrant lemons, fairly rang'd, 
O'ershade the blissful ground. 

Approving Phoebus shines mpre bsight, 

The flowYs appear more gay, 
New objects rise to please the Sight 

With each revolving day. 

While safe within the sAcred walls. 

Where heav'nly friendship reigns^ 
The jovial Masons hear the calls 

Of all the needy swains. 

Their gen'rous. aid, with cheerful soul^ 

They grant to those who sue ; 
And while the sparkling glasses roil, 

?.tt$ir s.miling joys re,iiew. 
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ACCOUNT 
op 

JOHN W ATKINS, L.L.D. 
[with a portrait.] 



NQTHING, perhaps, can be of a more delicate nature than the 
biographical delineation of a living character. While curiosity 
on the one hand is alive to know every particular relative to those 
persons by whose labours we have profited, or whose situation in life 
fenders them the objects of admiration ; the hand of the biographer; 
on the other, is restrained from that boldness of execution which is' 
necessary to give his figure force and effect. Many circumstances must 
be thrown into shade ; others entirely suppressed ; and the free repre- 
sentation of character and disposition cannot possibly be expected. 

It is only when the hand of death gives the finish, that we can look 
for the full and impartial representation, attended with all those mi- 
nutiae which the tenderness of friendship hitherto kept concealed. 

Of the living personages, therefore, whose portraits occasionally 
£race our Magazine, our readers are to look for little more than a 
leading account of circumstances, and to a brief sketch of character. 

The gentleman, whose portrait we have given in the present num- # 
ber, is a native of Devonshire ; though we are informed he had not any 
part of his education in that county. 

If our intelligence is accurate (and we have no reason to question 
it) he may be considered as atfobhiife*, one of those whose genius will 
burst forth in spite of depression, and arise 10 full view and catch the 
admiration of men. 

Through all the juvenile part of his life, he seemed to be hovering 
over the chambers of death. His early years were chequered witft 
misfortunes, and clouded with disease. More than once, we are told, 
have the anxious attendants declared him to be no longer an inha- 
bitant of this nether fpbere. 

In such a state of weakness and inadequacy for society, literature 
formed his only amusement. Though placed in a respectable semi- 
nary of learning, his infirmities pressed so severely upon him, that the 
advantages which he derived from that situation were comparatively 
but small. To the exercise, therefore, of his own mind, aided by the 
sedentariness which necessity thus imposed upon him, his attainments 
either in the languages or the sciences are principally to be attributed. 

Of one who has devoted himself entirely to literary pursuits, and a 
life of learned ease, scarcely- any particulars can be gathered to gratify 
public curiosity. The adventures of but few authors have afforded en- 
tertainment by their variety, or excited surprize by their novelty. 

If the subject of the present memoir has not dazzled by the splen- 
dour, or astonished by the number, of his productions, he can yet fc- 
licitate himself on their tendency. Nor has he any reason, to com- 
plain of the wanrof public approbation. Though the fai greater paf x 
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ef t&tiitave been ah«*iymo«s]y ushered into the **wrld , - tbpy have yet 
beeii Marked with the applause of the judicious and the worthy. 

We cannot presume to withdraw tie veil; otherwise we could 
|**irit oat some distinguished pieces which have issued froa). his 
pen. Among these are some political performances of considerable 
vigour and celebrity, He has not been the least active or sucCessfoLin 
the literary ranks who have come -forward in the season of alar/n tR vin- 
dicate our glorious constitution against the insidious attempts .of inno- 
vators. K , . 

In ijpi he- published "Proposals for a History of the 'Church of 
?* England, from the Establishment of the Reformation Under Queen 
" Elizabeth to the present time," This undertaking, which isdesign- 
ed to be comprifed in two volumes quarto, was recommended to hini 
Cy some of the most learned and worthy prelates of the Church. The 
prospectus to this history has been greatly admired by the best judges 
of good writing. In this great design hie }ias made a large progress ; 
and we are informed, that one volume will make its appearance in the 
present year. 

In 1792 he printed, in one volume octavo, " An Essay towards a 
c< History of Bide ford but a* small impression only of this work 
was struck off, as it was originally compiled for the use of the au- 
jhor's learned and ingenious friend Mr. rolwhele, who is cbmjnliig; 
the History of Devonshire. ! _ 

As a Mason, Dr, W. is undoubtedly entitled to a very distinguishing 
potfcei , A Lodjge has been established by him at the place of his resi- 
dence ; and, we are informed', is in a very flourishing state. TheG h arge 
delivered at its Constitution was published at the unanimcps fequest of 
the numerous and respectable assembly of brethren who attended the 
•ceremony,' and is a very animated composition. The ^Prayer pro- 
nounced at the' Consecration has been greatly admired. Both were re- 

f ublis)ied ift the IVth Number of our Magazine* s and deserve to be 
a arefuljy read as well by those who are not, as those who are fyjtem.be** 
of our Society. 

' In the Preface to'the Charge, the author says, e€ He has it in contem- 
x * plation to' devote some future period of his life to a search; into the 

History of Masonry, comprehending, of course, a view of the Pro- 

g? c $ s °f Civilization, with a Biography of those persons who have 
*' adorned the world, and have been dignified by the Masonic character." 
This we sincerely hope (and we are sensible that we have herein the 
concurrent wish of many eminent brethren) that he will be enabled by 
Jeisure, health, and encouragement, to perform. 

We can, however, assure our readers that a Mason 1 c Treatise 
from the ^Doctor's pen will be announced for publication in a short 
tiihe. But the plan of this is rather elucidatory than historical* 

Possessed of a vigorous intellect, he has been indefatigable in his re- 
searches into the various branches of our Order. His'knowlege of the 
Hebrew language^, and acquaintance with the Cabala, have enabled him 
to explore even the most obscure intricacies of an institution that cer- 
tainly takes its d.ite in the patriarchal times. 



• Vol. I. p. 275. 
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Atrtk ir, aotegm, Jrith thegtasang ^tm« tf,friendjMft««Ed the 
> imtfartiaiit* of truth, that we can say, the virtues, of the heart are unj^ed 
iir his* to the powers of the mind. 
' He isf a warm, sensible* and generous friend ; a sociable, entertauf- 
f irig, and communicative companion ; and an instructive, ardent, and 
benevolent brother I 

One who has the happiness of calling him by each of these three 
appellations bears with rich satisfaction this teftimony to a character 
he loves and reveres. 



CONTINUATION OF THI HARK ATIVZ Of 

JOHN COUSTOS, FREEMASON* 

IN THE INQUISITION AT LISBON. 



(Continutd from Pag* 100.) 

HJOWEVER, afterwards calling to mind that grief would only 
aggravate my calamity, I endeavoured to arm my soul with pa- 
tience, and. to accustom myself in the best manner I was able to my un- 
fortunate situation. Accordingly I rouzed my spirits, and banishing, 
for a few moments, all these horrible and mournful ideas, I began to 
reflect seriously on the methods how to extricate myself from this la- 
byrinth of troubles. The consciousness that I had pot committed any 
crisae which could justly merit death, would now and then soften my 
grief, but immediately after dreadful thoughts overspread my mind, 
when I recollected the crying injustice of which the tribunal that was 
to judge me is accused. I considered that, being a Protestant, I fhould 
inevitably feel, in its utmost rigours, all that rage and barbarous zeal 
could infuse in the breasts of Jesuits, who cruelly gloried in committing 
to the flames great numbers of ill-fated victims, whose only crime was 
their differing from them in religious opinions y or, rather, who weue ob- 
noxious- to those tygers merely because they thought worthily of hu- 
man nature, and held in the utmost detestation those Romish barbari- 
ties which are not to be parallelled in any other religion. 

These apprehensions, together with the reflections which reason sug- 

Sested to me, viz. that it would be highly incumbent on me to calni 
te tumult of my spirits, in order to prevent my falling into the snares 
which my judges would not fail to spread round me, either by giving 
them an opportunity of pronouncing me guilty, or by forcing me to 
apostatise from the religion in whicn I was born ; these thing?, I say, 
worked so strongly on my mind, that from this moment I devoted my 
wfcbl£. thoughts to the means of my justification. This I made so fa- 
miliar to myself, that I was persuaded neither the partiality of my 
judges, nor the dreadful ideas I had entertained of their cruelty, could 
Vol. II. Y 
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Jminudate me, when I should be brought before diem 3 whtcn l ifccttr* 
dinriy was, in a few days, after haying been shared and had my hair 
cutny their order. . . 

. I now was led, bareheaded, to the President and four Inquisitors* 
who, upon my coming in, bid me kneel down, lay my right naiuLon 
the Bible, and swear, in the presence of Almighty God, that Xwquld 
speak truly with regard to all the questions they should aslcme^' j^fesc 
questions were, my Christian and sir names, those of ny^areu^j^js 
place of my birth, my profession, religion, and how long I Bad risked 
in* Lisbon. This being done, they addressed me as follows ; • . Vj* * 

" Son, you have offended and' spoke injuriously of the Holy On^cej as 
" we know from very good intelligence, for which reason we exhort jk>u 
«' to make a confession of, and to accuse yourself of> the several crlmes 
*? you may have committed, from the time you was capable of judging 
" between good and evil to the present moment. In doing this* yon 
* ( will excite the compassion of* this tribunal^ which is ever merciful 
y and kind to those who speak the truth/* 

It was then they thought proper to inform me, that the diamond, 
mentioned in the former pages, was only a pretence they had employ- 
ed in order to get an opportunity of seizing me. I now besought 
them," To let me know the true cause of my imprisonment; that 
/,* having been born and educated in. the Protestant religion/ If had 
'/ been taught, from my infancy, not to confess myself to men, .but to 
" God, who, as he only can see into the inmost recesses of the humai* 
/* heart, knows the sincerity or insincerity of the sinner's repentance 
« who confesses to him ; and, being his Creator, it was he only could 
y alUolve him." i 
_ The reader will naturally suppose, that they were no waysj satisfied 
with my. answer; they declaring, " That it would be indispensably ne- 
Vf cessary for me to confess myself, what religion soever I might be of, 
/(.otherwise that a confession would be forced from me, by the expe- 
" dients. the Holy Office employed for that purpose." 

> To this L replied, w That I had never spoke in my life against the 
" Romish religion ; that I had behaved in such a manner,, ever fince 
" my living at Lisbon, that I -could not be justly accused of saying or 
/.' doing any thing contrary to ; the laws of the kingdom, either as to 
." spirituals or temporals ; that I had always imagined the Holy Office 
t( took cognizance of none but those persons who were guilty of sacri- 
«< lege, blasphemy, and such like crimes ; whose delight is to depreciate 
4t ani ridicule the .mysteries received in the Romish Church, but of 
** which I wa$ no ways guilty," They then remanded me back to my 
4v$geon# after exhorting me to examine my conscience. 

> Three days ? after they sent lor me again, to interrogate me a second 
time. /The fisst question they asked was, " Whether I had carefully 
" looked into my conscience, pursuant to their injunction?" I replied, 
** That after carefully reviewing all the past transactions of my life, I 
" did not remember my having said pr done any thing that could just- 
** 4y give offence to the Holy Office ; that, from my most early youth, 
« ff my parents, who had been forced to quit France for their religion, and 



** who \fi#w % sadjyqaerience how highly it concerns ever/ oqe, that 
*' values, his ease* "ftevfer to converse on religious subjects in certain 
e€ countries ; that my parents (I say) had advised me never to engage 
" in dispute of tfus kind, since they usually embittered the minds of 
*\ the contending parties, rather than reconciled them ; farther, that I 
F, belonged to a. society composed of persons of different religions, one 
" Xy£}he (awa of which society expresly forbids its members ever todis* 
€€ pute on those subjects upon a confidemble penalty." As the Iqqaisi-t 
tprsxpnfonnded the word society with that of Religion, I assured them* 
rc That this society could be considered as a religious one ho other* 
" ways than as it obliged its several members to live together in Cha- 
f * rltv and Brotherly Cove, how widely soever they might differ in re- 
** lypous principles. 19 

Tney then enquired, "How this society was called?" I replied, 
*• That if they had ordered me to be seized because I was one of its 
%< members, I would readily tell them its name ; I thinking myself not 
" a little honoured in belonging to a society, which boasted several 
" Christian Kings, Princes, and persons of the highest quality among 
* r its members; and that I had been frequently in company with some 
" of the latter, as one of thei* Brethren," ■ •- - 

' Then one of the Inquisitors asked me, " Whether the name of this 
ff society was secret?*** I answered, " That.it was not; that I could 
€i tell it them in French, or English, but was not able to translate it 
** into, faraigueze." Then all of them at once fixing their eyes atten- 
tively on me, repeated alternately, the words Freemason;. ory 
Franc -macok. From this instant I was firmly persuaded, that I 
had been imprisoned solely on account of Masonry. They afterwards 
asked, " What were the institutions of this society ?" I then set bo- 
fore them, as well as I could, " the ancient traditions relating vo this* 
'/ noble art, of which (I told them) James VI. King of Scotland*, 
** had declared himself the protector, and encouraged his subjects- 16 
** enter among the Freemasons : That it appeared from authentic tna<r 
" nuscripts, Sat the kings of Scotland had so great a regard for this. 
" honourable society, on account of the strong proofs its members had 
* r ever given of their fidelity and attachment, that those monarch* es- 
" tablished the custom among the Brethren* of saying, whenever they 
** drank, God preserve the King and the Brotherhood : That this ex~ 
" ample was soon followed by the Scotch Nobility and the Clergy > 
t( who had so high an esteem for the Brotherhood, that 1 most of them 
u entered into the society. 

t€ That it appeared from the traditions, that the Kings of Scotland 
" had frequently been Grand Masters of the Freemasons j and that, 
" when the Kings were not such, the sociefy were impowered to elect, 
<c as Grand Master, one of the nobles of the country, who had a- pen- 
f * sion from the Sovereign, and received, at his election*, a «ft from 
f * every Freemason in Scotland." . r . 

* The constitutions of the Freemasons, *&c. for tlie use of the Looses, ;by Dr> An* 
derson, j>ags 3^, kpmten, 1723. Some otber passages here are taken from the fame 
work. ' ..... V 

Y z 
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I likewise told them, « That Queen Elizabeth, ascending the throne 
" of England at a time that die kingdom Was greatly divided by fec- 
* f tions and clashing interests, and taking umbrage at the various as- 
" semblies of great numbers of her subjects, as not knowing the in- 
** tention of those meetings, she resolved to suppress the assemblies of 
*' the freemasons : However, that before her Majesty-pre«ee4e4 tp 
" this extremity, she commanded some of her subjects to enter into this 
" society, among whom was the Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate 
" Of England : That these, obeying the Queen's orders, gave heV 
*'j«sty so very advantageous a character of 6 the fidelity of die Pfeemff- 
" sons, as removed at once all her Majesty's suspicion* and political 
** fears; so that the society have, ever since* that time, enjoyed &t 
Great Britain, and the places subject to it, aU the liberty tifcycMA 
« wish for, and which they have never once abuseo , ; M They after- 
wards enquired, " What was the tendency of this society i n I re- 
ied, Every Freemason b obliged, at his admission, to take aft 
«tth On the -Holy Gospel, that he will be faithful to the King, and 
«*~nfcvef enter into any plot or conspiracy against his sacred person, or 
<*• against the country where he resides; and that he will pay obeAi- 
>lf :eace to the magistrates appointed by the monarch/* I next dd- 
etared, '* That Charity was' the foundation and the soul, as it were^ of 
*<+fki* society,' as it Unked together the several individuals of it, by 
^ the tie Of fraternal love, and made it an indispensable duty to assist 
in the most charitable manner, without distinction of reUgioti, all 
^j#ikAt necessitous persons as were found true objects of compassion.'* 
It was then they called me a liar; declaring, " That it was impossible 
«* this society should profess the practice of such good maxims, and 
** yet be so very jealous of its secrets as to exclude women ffoin 

Tht judicious reader will perceive at once the weakness of Aii ira- 
'ference, Which, perhaps, would be found but too true, Were it applied 
to the inviolable secrecy observed by this pretended Holy Office in all 
it^ actions. 

j They presently gave orders for my being conveyed into a deeper 
dungeon than the one I was in before ; the design of which, I suppose, 
Was to terrify me completely ; and here I continued seven weeks. It 
Wilt be naturally supposed, that I now was overwhelmed with grief. 
I Will confess, that I then gave myself up entirely for lost, and had no 
Resource left/ but in the Almighty, whose aid I implored continually 
With the utmost fervency. 



[Tf bt continued. ] 
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; ' COLONEL MAEK, 

A^fLltltATBD AVSTHIAK OFFICER O* THE **E8EHT HAT, 

>^OJiO^EL Maek is a native of Wurzburg, and son of a trade^mam 
of that place. He began his military career as a common hussar 
iaax) Austrian regiment, bat his uncommon talents for military draw- 
ing, his unwearied application to this art, and his extraordinary skill in 
laying down plans, soon raised him from obscurity, and introduced him 
to the; notice of Marshal Laudohn. This General employed him on 
different occasions, and attached him to the staff of the army under the 
cjiar^cter of a Geographic Engineer. His distinguished conduct at tfcf 
affair of Lissa still more ingratiated him with that great commands*. 
1. Field-marshal Laudohn had made all his dispositions for crossing the 
Danube, and attacking that place. Mr. Maek, who had formed, the 
plan of passing the river, as well as- that of the attack, went the. night 
Defoxi.to the Marshal to receive his last orders ; when this General in- 
formed him, that he had just received intelligence of the Turks having 
been reinforced at Lissa by a corps of 30,000 men, and that of course 
he had given ujp his project of an attack, as, after having passed the 
ns^er, in ca^eof meeting with any disaster, he should be at a loss how 
to effect his retreat. Mr. Maek did not credit the report of the reif- 
forcement, but could not prevail on the Marshal to execute his intended 
attack. , Mr. Maek left the General, crossed the Danube in a boat, ac- 
companied by one single hulan, stole into the place, got certain informa- 
tion, of the supposed reinforcement not haying arrived, took a Turkish 
pficer prisoner in the suburb, repassed the Danube, and at four p'clock 
in the mining informed the Marshal of his expedition. On this re- 
port the Austrian army passed the river, and took Liffa, the whole gar- 
rison of which place, consisting of 6000 men, were made prisoners of 

war*. - 
, In the present war, Colonel Maek, still attached t<* the staff* has 
jinuch contributed to the successes obtained at the beginnings of;.*he 
campaign, especially at the attack and. capture of the camp of Famars, 
for 'which he made a(l the necessary dispositions, in this affair he re- 
ceived a wound, the cure of which obliged him. to. repair fo Brussels. 
He expected to be made Quarter-master General of Prince Cobourg's 
army,, but this place having fallen to the share of Prince Hohenloe, his 
wound afforded him a pretext to retire to Vienna. Called there to the 
conferences held with respect to the plan of operations for the ensuing 
campaign, he has caused a system to be adopted totally different from 
that which has been pursued in the preceding campaigns. This he has 
laid at Brussels before the commanding Generals of the confederate 
troops, and has communicated the same to our government. We 
learn that every where it has met with the fullest approbation. 
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LETTER . 

TROM QUEEN ELIZABETH, TO THE QUEEN OI SCOTLAND. 
Ftm * Copy in Stcrtttry dent's Maud, 



Madame, 

OUR perplexitc is such, both for your trooblc, and for tile Qfi&u 
sions therof, that we cannot fynd the old waye, which we f«f 
accustomed to walk in by wrytyng to you with our own hand :* +m 
yet therein we meane not, yeu shuld conceave on our part any, lack of 
our old frendshipp, in my case that with our honor and reason we nurV 
express j wherfor we have sent this beror, our very trusty servant ana 
ccrosellor, Sr Nicholas Throkmorton, Knight, to understand truly your 
state 5 and therappon to impart to yow our meening at full lenght, thin 
we cold to your owne faytnfull servant Robert Melvyn, who although 
he did, as we beleve accordyng to the chardg gyven hym, use much 
ernost speche to move us to thynk well and allow of your doyngs, yet 
such is both the generall report of yow to the contrary, and tHe tvi* 
dency of sondry your acts sence the deth of your late husband, as we 
cbld not be by hym satisfyed to our desyiSi wherfor we require ybn to 
gyve to this berar, firm credittin all thyngs as you wold gyve to our* 
selves, and so we end. 

From our howse of Rychmont the last day of Jane 1567, the IX 
yere of our reign. 

ELIZABETH, X. 

m • ■ 

TRANSLATION 

OF QUEEN ELIZABETH'S LETTER TO MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, ' 
At given in the Magazxni of February, 

Cousin *, 

THIS gentleman, Mr. Nevil, our ambassador, has particularly 
confirmed the testimony which several others have already made 
to us x of the good and kind affection you shew on all occasions to- 
wards us, when you have the means of doing so ; on our part> not being 
able to express our gratitude, we have endeavoured to testify our ac- 
knowledgment by these few lines, till such time as we shall be able to 
convince you of it by effects. We beg to assure you of our sincere 
friendship, and the defire we have to remain at all times, 
My Cousin, 

Yours very affectionately, 

ELIZABETH, #. 



X , ' - 1 ' , 

* The transcriber .has kept is close as possibte to a literal translation, whicjk GO0\:f 
near to the planner of the Qupea's writing in English. 
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CHARACTER OF 

^ tflCttXRD CUMBERLAND, 

U>*0 BISHOP OP PETERBOROUGH. 
RtiGN or King Wii^iam JIL 

yyiS disposition was easy, checrfml, humble, nadesigniag : Hbtani. 
i JL ioiiJ towards all men was withoat example : He took every thing 
the 4>cst side. It is no hyperbole to say, tfeat in humility of «m*£ 
in, sweetness and benevolence of temper, and i* innocence of life* fat 
Was aot exceeded by mortal man : He was without galUor guile* so pety 
fcctjy free from any tincture of artifice, ambition, or ill-wili, as thongk 
lie bad in these respects come into the world free from the corrupts*** 
of human nature : His composition had no alloy of vain zk>ry : He 
never did any thing to court applause or sain the praise of men : He 
Die Vex acted a false part, or put on the masK.of disguise : His heart $mi 
tongue always went together ; If he ran to any extreme, it wad tbe.*».; 
cess of humility, the safest side for every Christian to err on : He Ytfhi 
eld with the plainness and simplicity of a primitive Bishop, looked a*d: 
conversed like a private man, hardly maintaining what the world calls 
the dignity of his station : He was not one that loved to have the pre* 
cminence, and he contended with nobody for' prerogative and prece- 
dence : He was hospitable withoat a grudge : No man's house w» 
more open to his friends, and the ease and freedom with which they 
were entertained was peculiar to it : The poor always found a substan- 
tial relief at his door*, and his neighbours and acquaintance a hearty 
welcome to his table, after the plentiful and plain manner in which he 
lived : Every thing in his house served for friendly entertainment, no- 
thing for luxury or pomp : His natural genius was not cjuick, but strong 
and retentive: He was a perfect master of % every subjeet he studied; 
every thing he read remained with him. The ideas in many mens 
minds are too much like the impressions made in soft wax ; they are 
never distinct and clear, and are soon defaced : In his mind they were 
like- impressions cut in steel ; they took some time to form, but were 
distinct and durable. The subjects he had chiefly studied were these ; 
Researches of Ancient Times ; Mathematics in all its parts, and the 
Scriptures in the Original Language : These were the great works of 
his \\fe. He was thoroughly acquainted in alt the branches of Philo- 
sophy : He had good judgement in Physic, knew every thingthat was 
curious in Anatomy} had an intimacy with the Classic^: Jji short, he 
was no stranger to learning in general; for every subject he had occa- 
sion to discourse on lie appeared as much master of as though the di- 
rection of his mind had chiefly lain that way: He was thoroughly con- 
versant in Scripture, and had laid up the treasures of it in his mind: 
No hard passage whatever occurred occasionally, or in reading, but 
he would readily give the meaning of it, and the several interpreta- 
tions thereof without consulting his* "books. Learned men often love 
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and affect to be silent ; his Lordship was so humble, that he thought 
nobody too mean to be conversed with, and so benevolent that he was 
willing every body that came, near him should ^rtskt of his know- 
ledge : As he was the most learned, so he was the most communica- 
tive man alive : No conversation pleased him so well, as that which 
Vft* directed to some part of learning. During the whole extent *f a 
very long life his soul enjoyed a constant calm and serenity, never 
rutted with any passion : Having a mind so friendly to his body, and 
being' exactly regular and temperate in his way of living, he attained 
tfr a good old age, with perfect soundness of judgment : He was never 
attkted, or subject to any disease or distemper; never complained that 
he was ill, or but of order ; came constantly from his chamber in a 
corning with a smile on his countenance: His senses and bodily 
strength lasted better than could well be expected in a man whose 
course of life had been studious and sedentary. Yet I (saith my author) 
#ho conversed daily with him, thought that the faculties of his mind 
wfereless impaired than those of his body : He remained master of alL 
the parts of learning he had studied when young : He ever loved the 
Classics, and to the last week of his life would (juote them readily, and 
to the purpose. He lived to the 87th year of his age, with, I believe, 
fewer sins to afflict his mind than any man at that advanced period of 
lift; ; Blest with a disposition from every evil passion, he died in the 
year 1719. 

. ThU account of his life is taken from the private papers of Mr. ' 
Pfcyne,: many years his domestic Chaplain. 



TO THE 

EDITOR of the FREEMASONS* MAGAZINE. 



Sir, 

A CORRESPONDENT takes the liberty to hint to his Brethren, 
the propriety of an attention to the political character of those 
persons who shall offer themselves candidates for our Order in their re* 
spective Lodges. Though, as Masons, we are citizens of the 
world, yet, sheltered as we are under an impenetrable veil of secrecy, 
it behoves us to give a mild and generous legislature no room to sus- 
pect that any of our meetings are coverts for disloyalty. This suspi- 
cion may, however, be naturally excited, if we are observed to admit 
to our society men whose fentiments are known to be adverse to the 
constitution by which we are protected. A Masonic Assembly is pro- 
faned and poUute4 by the presence of an infidel or a disloyalist. 



W. * 
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" ' ' ' . ACCOUNT OF DRUIDISM, 



^fom4ft> Polwmxi»'s "Hiftorical Views of Devonshire,** Vol L juft ptsbtifeeA] 



ITf "appears, that the British Druids, like the Indian Gynmosopoists, 
JL or the Persian Magi, had r.wo sets of doctrines ; the first, for thft 
initiated; the second for the people. That there is one God, tfct 
Creator of heaven and earth, was a secret doctrine of the Brachmans. 
And the nature and perfection of the deity were among the Pruidica) 
arcana *, Pomponius Mela confirms this account of Caesar: Drmdeu 
ttrrte mundiquc wagnitudinem et formam, motus cali et siderum, et quid Dii 
vejin* *<*rg se proHteru And Lucan : Solie nosse Decs* et cali numioA 
<tmU. That these ideas were derived from Noah f, 1 have scarcely a 
doubt : they were brought into this island by the immediate descent* 
4ants of those -holy men, to whom only the secrets of Noah wer« 
communicated ; and who, as consecrated to religion, were thus en* 
trusted with the secrets of Heaven. The imperishable nature of the* 
soul'was another doctrine of the Druids, which, in its genuine purity* 
perhaps, was incommunicable to the vulgar. But the soul's immorta* 
ltty, connected with many sensitive ideas, was generally preached to 
the ffcaple. It was with unvarying firmness that the Druids asserted 
the immortality of the soul. And the universal influence of thia 
doctrine on their conduct, excited the surprise of the Greek* and Ro- 
mans. It was this which inspired the soldier with courage in the da/ 
cf battle ; which animated the slave to' die with his master, and the 
wife to share the fates of her husband ; which urged the old and the 
feeble to precipitate themselves from rocks, and the victim to become a 



• Selden (on Drayton's Polyoibion) observes, " Although you may truly say with 
Origen, that before our Saviour's time Britajn acknowledged not one true Cod * yet it 
eomes as near to what they mould have done, or, rather, nearer than most of others, 
either Greek or Roman, as Ccesar, Strabo, Lucan, and other authors might convince 
us. For, although Apollo, Mars, and Mercury, were -worshipped among the vulvar 
Govts \ ye^h appears that the Druid's invocation was to one all-healing and all-savins; 
Power ! 

+ A CUdem inscription was discovered some centuries ago in Sicily, on a block of 
white marble. A bUhop of Lucera, who wrote on the subject, asserts, that the city of 
Palermo was founded by the Chaloeans in the earliest ages of the world. The literal, 
translation of this inscription is as follows : " During the time that Isaac, the son of' 
Abraham, reigned in the valley of Damascus, and Esau, the son of Isaac, in Iduraca* a 
great multitude of Hebrews, accompanied by many of the people of Damascus, and 
nfctsnr Pbenician*,' coming into this triangular ifland, took up their habitation in due 
moil beautiful place, to which' they gave the name of PanormtH.** J Jhe Bi*boj> 
translates another Chaldean inscription, which is over one of the ojd gates of the city f 
This is extremely curious— c * There is no other God but one God, Tbert is no other fnvtr 
hut ebb tame G*L There Us no other conqueror but this same Cod, whom tbt adore. 'The 
commander of this tower is Saphu, the son of Eliphas, the con of Esau, brother of 
Jacob, ssjn of Isaac, son of Abraham. The name of the tower is Beyeh $ anjd the nam** 
of the neighbouring tower is PharaV* 

Vol. II. Z 
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willing sacrifice ; and, hence, the creditor postponed his debts till the 
next l|fe, and the merchant threw letter? for his correspondents into 
the funeral fires, to be thence remitted into the world or spirits! The 
Pruids believed* also, that the soul, having left one earthly habitation, 
entered into another ; that from one body decayed and turned to clay, 
ft passed into another fresh and lively, and lit to perform all the func- 
tions of animal life. This was the doctrine of transmigration, main* 
tained in common by the Druids and the.- Brae h mans *. Sir William 
Jones describes a great empire, the empire of Iran, the religion of 
which was Sabian, so called from the word Saba, that signifies a host, 
or, more properly, the hat of Heaven, in the worship of which the Sahian 
ritual consisted. Mahabeli was the first monarch of Iran : his religion 
he was said to have received from the Creator, as well as the Orders 
established throughout his monarchy, religious, military, mercantile, 
and servile. These regulations were said to be written in the language 
of the gods f- The tenets of this religion were, that there is but one 
God, pure and good ; that the soul was immortal, and an emanation, 
from the Deity \ that it was for a season separated from the Supreme 
Being, and confined to the earth to inhabit human bodies, but would 
return to the Divine Essence again. The purer sectaries of this reli- 
gion maintained, that the worship of fire was merely popular, and that 
they appeared only to venerate that sun upon whose exalted orb they 
fixed their eyes, whilst they really humbled themselves before the 
Supreme God* They were assiduous observers of the motions of the 
heavenly luminaries, and established artificial cycles, with distinct 
names, to indicate the periods in which the fixed stars appeared to 
revolve. They are also said to have known the secret powers of nature, 
a,nd thence to have acquired the reputation of magicians. Sects of 
these Still remain in India, called Sufi, clad in woollen garments or 
mantles. In ancient times every priesthood among the eastern nations 
had several species of sacred characters, which they used in their 
hiero-grainmatie writings to render their religion more mysterious, 
whilst they preserved its written doctrines and precepts in such cha- 
racters as none but their own order could understand* These sacred 
characters have been often noticed by antiquarians under the denomi- 
t nation of Ogham J. The Ogham characters were used by the priests 
of India and Persia, the Egyptians and Phenkians, and the Druids of 
the British isles. Sir William Jones tells us, that the writings at Perse* 
polis bear a strong resemblance to the Ogham ; that the unknown in- 
scriptions in the palace of Jemschid are in the same characters, and are, 

, •■ Thjrf the Pruids believed in the immortality of the soul, and in its transmigration 
from one body to another, is not only affirmed by Caesar, but by many ancient writer?. 
A#&+$uq T*tV\»Xps Xsj^H-says Strabo : And Lucan: 
VObis Autoribtts, umbra 
Non lac'itas erebi sedes, ditisyue profundi 
A Pallida rcrna ^etunt^regit idem fpxrttui artvt 

< Orbe alio 7oKga } canith si eognita, <vit*; 

See alfo VaL Maxuntis, and Diodorus. 

f All the sculptures orPerSepolisatt purely Safcian. 
J In ancient Punic Ogham si§nifies % wisdom. 
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probably, sacerdotal and sepret, or a sacerdotal cypher ; and that the 
word Ogham is Sanscrit, and means " mysterious knpwlfdjp" . That 
similar inscriptions afe to be found in Ireland is abundantly prqved by 
Colonel Vallancey. But the most extraordinary circumstance is fJ tjiajt 
the word Ogham still continues among the people of Indostan., Persia, » 
and Ireland, with the same sacred meaning annexed to it ! The Druids 
mot only concealed, in this manner, their sacred tenets frorn the know- 
ledge of the people, but they often instructed their pupils by symbolical 
representations, with the same view of involving their doctrines in 
'mystery, and rendering them too dafk for the vulgar apprehension. 
This mode of instruction was truly oriental ; and, to prove that tfye 
Druids were even refined in their allegories, the picture of Hercules 
Ogmius, as described by Lucian, need only be produced *, There ^ 
another evidence of the symbolical learning of the Druids in hasio 
relievo, discovered, some time since, over the door of the temple pf 
.Montmorillon, in Poictou. It is a lively representation pf the several 
stages of life at which the pruid disciples were gradually admitted into 
the mysteries of the I?rui4 system. 

From these mysteries of the Druids let us pass to their popular doc? 
trines. Amidst the sublimer tenets of this priesthood, we have every- 
where apparent proofs of their polytheism ; and the grossness of their 
religious ideas, as represented by some writers, is very inconsistent 
. with that divine philosophy which, we have considered as a. part of their 
.character. These, however, were popular divinities which the Druids 
ostensibly worshipped, and popular notions which they Qstepsibly 
adopted, in conformity with the prejudices of the vulgar mind. The 
Druids well knew that the common people were no philosophers. 
There is reason, also, to think that a great part pf the idolatries I am 
about to mention, were not originally sanctioned by the -Druids, but 
afterwards introduced by the Phenician colony. But it would be im- 
possible to say how far the primitive Druids accommodated themselves 
to vulgar superstition, or to separate their exterior doctrines and cere- 
monies from the fables and absurd rites of subsequent times, Caesar 
f thus recounts the popular divinities ; €t Deum max\me Mer curium coJun(. 
flu/us sunt plurima simulacra. Hunc omnium arlium. invent or em ftrun,t\ 



• Hercules was there exhibited and known by his usual ornaments j but, Inftead 
pf- the gigantic bocly and fierce countenance given him by Others, the Druids painted 
him, to Lucian' s great surprise, aged, bald, decrepid j and to his tongue were fastened 
, chains of gold and amber, which drew along a multitude pf persons, whose ears 
appeared to be fixed tp the other end of thpfe chains. And one of the Druid philoso- 
phers thus explains the picture to Lucian : " We dp not agree with the Greeks in 
making Mercury the god of eloquence. According to our system this honour is dae 
only to Hercules, because he so far surpasses Mercury in power. We paint him 
advanced in age, because eloquence exerts npt all her mosj animated powers but in the 
mouths of the aged. The link there is between the tongue of the eloquent and the 
ears of the aged, justifies the res^t of the representation. By understanding h{s history 
in this sense we neither dishonour Hercules. nor depart from the truth : fpr we hold it 
indisputably true, that he succeeded in all his noble enterprises, captiva^ every heart, 
arid fubdued every brutal passion} npt by. the strength of his arms (for that was 
impossible) but by the powers of wisdom, and the sweetness pf his persuasion,^ 
f grilse's Antio^uities, p. 109. 
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h/9C tfiarum atque itinerum dnctm % hmnc ad fuostot petunia mercatnrmeae} 
habere vho maximum arintrantur.—Post banc, Apltimm* et Marfan, *t 
JtmesK, ?'ct Minervam.—Dc bis tandem fere qnam relk/uir gentef habcnt 
e#tnsehem*+-ApoHhtemmorbcs depellere~M5nervs*m dperwn atpa ariifemrm* 
hutia transdere — Jwem imperium cceUstium tenere — Mortem bella regent 
*tht Origin of the British gods, has been generally attributed tot the 
Pheniciana or Canaanites. The god whom the Romans cotraiaredtta 
Japiter, was worshipped by the name of Tat con, or Tar amis, tfefil of 
Slhr— »both which names signify the Thunderer va Phenician. The gttd 

• whom the Romans compared to Mercury was worshipped under the name 
Of Tentates or Thentates, or Taantos or Tbotb^-iht Phenician name for 
the Jin of Miser. TPhe god whom the Romans compared to Mars, -was 
Wrshippeil under the name of Hizzus or Hesus, and also by tte 

. name of Cham 1 , or Camu, or C****— called by the Romans Co* 
emdus. He Was alio called Hues, which is another name far B*u» 
ebus or Barcbus — that is, the fin of Cbus* The Greeks adopted ; tfce- 
Vues in 'the rites" or orgies 6f Bacchus. It is of Phenician origin, 
and signifies. Fife ; and, as such, Bacchus was worshipped ! The god 
Whom the Romans compared to Apollo was worshipped oy the name of 
Set-asm ; or, its the Romans called him, Belsnuu He was also called 
Bel-ath-cadrus, from the Phenician Bet-atur- cares, signifying, 8*1 As- 
syria- Thus. ' The god whom the Romans compared to Diana, was 
Belisama: it is a Phenician word signifying the ^ueen ef Heave*. The 
god "whom the Romans compared to Minerva, was worshipped br the 
name ofOnea 4 , Qnva, or Onvana, the Phenician word for that goddess. 
The god whom the' Romans compared to Venus, was worshipped by 

• the name of Aniiraste — the Astarte of the Therticians. " The other, gods 
6f the Britons were' the Pluto, Proserpine, Ceres, and Hercules, of the 

• Romans. Of these divinities the Druids had symbolical representa- 
tions : a cube was the symbol of Mercury, and the oak of Jupiter *. 
But it would be a vain attempt to enumerate their gods : in 4 the eye of 
the vulgar they deified every object around them; They* worshipped 
the spirits of the mountains, the vallies, and the rivers. Every rock and 
fcvery spring were either the . instruments or the objects of adoration. 

1 The moon-light vallies of Danmonium were filled whh (he' fairy people 
and its numerous rivers were the resort of Genii. The fiction *>f 
dairies is : supposed to have been brought, with other extravagancies of 
ilike nature, from the eastern nations, whilst the European christians 
were engaged in the holy war: such, at least, is the notion of an inge- 
nious writer, who thus expresses himself: " Nor were the monstrbtfs 
embellishments of enchantments the invention of romancers, btrt 
formed upon eastern tales, brought thence by travellers from their 
crusades and pilgrimages, which, indeed, have a cast peculiar to the 
wili imagination of the eastern people f." That fairies, in particular, 
came from the East, we are assured by that learned orientalist, ' M. Her- 
belot, who tells us that the Persians called the fairies Peri, and the 
Arabs Genies ; that, according to the eastern fiction, there is a certain , 

• Their affected veneration for the oak, and even the oak-misleto?, is well IfcWvaa.'* 
•J- Suppl. to the Trans. Prcf. to Jarvis's Don Quixote. * • ' - 
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fmsmatay irtbabitedby fairies, called Qttmstia** which answer* to-tt# 

Faity-lmnd ; and that the ancient romances of Persk are ioil c£ Ptrtf*+ 
fairies Mr. Warton f * in his Obserratix»* cm Spense^s Jfa*£ 
Queen, is decided in his opinion that the fairies cane »onv-the%£ast<f> 
butne justly remarks, that they wc*e introduced into this country ionan 
before the period of the crusades. The race of fairies, he informs us* 
were : established in Europe in very early times, but *' not smhmvaJfyJPL 
says &ar. Warton. The fairies were confined to the north of Europe*** 
t&ctkc. ultima Thxie-~to the British isles — to the divisis erbe Britmm&fc 
They were unknown at this remote sera to the Gauls or the Germans j 
and they were, probably, familiar to the vallies of Scotland and Danrnc^ 
mam*i when Gaul and Germany were yet unpeopled either by real mtt 
anagioary beings. The belief, indeed, of such invisible agentsy 
asairned to dtfretent parts of nature, prevails at this very day in Soot*: 
land, and in Devonshire and Cornwall, regularly transmitted fronuthe* 
remotest antiquity to the present times, , and totally unconnected with^ 
the spurious romance of the Crusader or the Pilgrim. « Hence those, 
superstitious notions now existing- in our western villages-, where the?; 
Sfriggiam $ are still believed to deJude-benighted travellers, to discover/ 
ttdden treasures, . to influence the weather, and to rule the windsfc. 
f* Thii, then," says our excellent critic, in themost decisive maimer-^**. 
c * tMs^', says Warton, strengthens the hypothesis of the northern partat 
of Burope being; peopled by colonies from the Eastl** The inhabitants . 
of Shetland and the isles pour libations of milk orbeer through a holeat; 
stone* in honour to the spirit Brvwne, and I dqubt not but the Damnasrii 
were accustomed to sacrifice to the same spirit; since the Cornish* anrJL 
the Devonians on the borders of Corn wait, invoke, to this day, the* 
spirit firowny, on the swarming of their bees. With respect to, rryersy 
\t is a certain fact that the primitive Britons paid them divine honou**}; 
even now, in many parts of Devonshire and Cornwall, the vulgar ipay*; 
be said to worship brooks and wells, to which they reJort at -stated 5 
periods, performing various ceremonies in honour of thosje consecrated* 
waters: and the Highlanders, to this day, talk with great respect of< 
the Genius of the Sea ; never bathe in a fountain, lest the elegant spirit* 
that resides in it should be offended and remove ; and mention noe thej 
Water of rivers without prefixing to it the name of excellent and inj 
one of the western islands the inhabitants retained the custom, to (he' 
close of the last century, of making an annual sacrifice to the Genius of : 



* Herbelot tens us, that there is an Arabian book entitled, * f Pimtdt taraai wngmm 
sur ck qyi regarde U Ginnes, ou Cenies." But, above ali, see ttic Arabian. Ntgftt> , 
Entertainments. 

•f See Mr. Warton's Observations on Spenser, Vol. I. p. 64. 

J «' That the Druids worshipped' rocks, ftones, and fountains, and imagined- them ' 
Inhabited, and actuated by titmc intelligences of a latter rank, may be plainly inferred 
from their stone-monuments. These inferior deities tdie <&crnim catt Sfmgptn, «r , 
spirits J Which answer to Genii or FaerUs j and the vul gar in UrowaU atUl discourse 
of, their Sfftggian, as of real beings, and pay them a kind.pt* vtii'eratlon." BonasjCf 
p. 107. /* 

' § See Macpherspn's Introduction to the H i s t o r y -of -Great Britain and Ireland, p. 

; *l»j*4* . '/.• '* • • - • - •* • • 1 
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thedet&ft. That at this day the inhabitants «>f India deify <h«r fwt- 
«qpal nhwn ia a well-known fact ; the waters of the Gftagep pops*** ^n 
tmcammon aanetity ; and tbe modern Arabians, like the Ishmaejijesof 
old, concur with the Danmonii in their reverence of springs aad foun- 
tains. Even the names of tbe Arabian and Danmonian nyeUs }&vp a 
striking correspondence. We have the singing~wM* . or the 
fountain, and there are springs with similar names in the dftSjeg^of 
Arabia. Perhaps the veneration of the Danmonii for fountains and 
rivers may he accepted as no trivial proof, to be thrown into ths-mass 
of circumstantial evidence, in favour of their eastern original. Ttet 
the Arabs, in their thirsty deserts, should even adore their ^ Wfsljs -of 
springing water," need not excite our surprize.; but we may jiistly 
wonder at the inhabitants of Devonshire and Cornwall thus worship-, 
.ping the gods of numerous rivers, and never-railing brooks* fasfti&a* to 
every part of D^nmonium. 

[T$ h (included in our ntxt.] 



LIFE OF 

PHILIP EGALITE, 
l^ATE DUKE OF ORLEANS. 

[FROM THE FRENCH.] 



IT was.on-the 13th of April, 1747, that heaven, in its wrath, -per- 
mitted nature to produce that man, who. was one day to beporae 
the opprobrium of the human race, and the author of the misfortunes of 
his country. It was undoubtedly to afford an example of how &r it is 
possible for human degeneracy to reach, that he was placed in : the most 
elevated rank of life, born on the steps of a throne, and nearly allieji to 
a, family, the aroiableness of which is hereditary. 

Aitfcwgh from his infancy Lewis Philip of Qrleans seems to. ha*e 
possessed the gtnn of the most horrid passions within his own bosom, 
yet it was not transmitted to him from his parents j f or hj. s father's 
heart was the sanctuary 'of all the private virtues; and if his mother 

• may be reproached with certain errors, which rather proceed ftonx the 

• temperament of the human frame than gross immorality, yet it cannot 
be said, that vice formed the basis of ner character. Philip, then, is 

.solely indebted to himself for the hideous organization of his mind j it 
was there that he formed the depraved source of those terrible disorders 
and.degrading sentiments, which he is notoriously known to h^ye deve- 
loped during the course of his life. It must be allowed, however, that 

• he has often boasted of being the son of a coachman, and the ba^euess 
and meanness, of Im conduct give but too much countenance to the 
assertion.. 



Education* which is meant to rectify natural defects, or aHeast «• 
render them harmless, and to give a proper force and direction to good 
qualities, did not produce this happy effect on him : it was found utterly 
iittjpdssiUe to 1 alter his primitive character. Education* however, added 
otie more to the catalogue of his crimes, by teaching him the perndiona 
art of disguising his natural disposition, whenever interest made thin 
sacrifice necessary*, 

Our «ariy years usually glide away in a happy apathy; infancy 
resembles a polished glass, which every where presents an uniform 
surface. It is only necessary to observe here, that the vicious character 
of our hero resisted alt the efforts of hi& instructors, who endeavoured 
in vain to sow com in a soil calculated only to produce tares, 
* The €rst developement of the passions generally takes place is an 
inordinate attachment to the sex, but this discovery of a new sense* 
which often becomes the source of a virtue, became in die person, 
of Philip an active principle of vices and disorders. He never felt 
the sweet workings of that sensibility, which exalts and purifies the 
soul ! The first exploits of this prince, then known by the title of the 
Duke of Chartres, were disfigured by the most disgusting debauchery, 
and he soon became one of the most notorious libertines about the 
court. 

After having enjoyed every celebrated Lais in the capital, hit 
highness became acquainted with one of those women v whose fall is 
occasioned rather by credulity than depravity. A child which this lady 
bore him, in spite of all the tears and entreaties of the mother, was sent 
by the unnatural rather to the foundling hospital, and the mother her- 
self abandoned to misery and want a short time afterwards !' 

It is generally in the bosom of voluptuousness that debauchery 
experiences its first punishment. It accordingly happened that his 
indelicacy and love of variety exposed him to a loathsome and odious 
disease. In addition to this, he contracted, from an early period or 
bis lire, the horrid and contemptible vice of drunkenness. His love of 
wine augmented with his years, and the pimples with which his face wac 
studded, sufficiently attested his excesses. 

Such were the conduct and the morals of Philip, when his father, 
hearing of his debaucheries, and hoping to put an end to them, endea* 
voured to unite him to the daughter of the grand admiral of France 

To pronounce the name of Mademoiselle de Penthievre, is to pro- 
nounce that of virtue. I will not here make her eulogium : is there a 
single Frenchman, to whom the beauty and the good qualities of this 
adorable princess are unknown ? She was an angel in a human shape, 
sent by heaven upon earth, on purpose to complete theiiappines*of amy 
other mortal than him of whom we are now treating. - 

Lewis XV. solicited the consent of the grand admiral to this mar- 
riage, and the ceremony took place under the auspices of that monarch ! 
'Flic bride was all obedience ; she accepted willingly of a husband 
whom her father had honoured with his approbation. : > 

* The nuptial knot, which often becomes a check JUpon the passions^ 
did not in the least change the disposition of the Duke de Ckaacwos ^ 
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1**9 ctarifcued-te pursue J^UJicit; clcwu«s t »4*i, 
&ted. by nature to restrain any oflier^tBan him*eU, mdkti 
& behold allJier efforts unsuccessful^ \ ; . ^ - - ^ ;wu 

* Tie whole world is acquainted with the mortin^ioaendn^e^ 
while attempting to reclaim a husband* at oncetrueland uniajj 1 
with what admirable constancy she witnessed those 4HCOf49*s<i 
die herself was the victim. • She was never heard to utter *t 
complaint; mildness, prayers, and tears, were the sole we 
ever employed against him. , ' 

Avarice, usually the vice of old men, avarice, which $eems p 
expressly excluded from the eccentricities of youth , ^was another $iL ^ 
crimes that disgraced the conductor* Philip of OrJkans. St ai^fttftt 
t^at induced him to form an alliance with the Penthievre family^ Mvfa 
their immense wealth had long excited his covetou? dispwi^n^ JEfat' ( 
his consort' had a brother recently united to a charming pi*rce^,^andL 
it was necessary to the completion of his views, that he s&quU be gpfte*-. 
rid of. Incessantly tormented by the desire of securing the whole »rp~^ 
perty to himself, the duke conceived the most horrid expedient tt^agyup $ 
at the summit of his wishes. Having acquired an ascendancy ojfl? r th*. 
Prince de Lamballe,.helcd him into. every. species of youthful exce^ i . 
afad he succeeded but too well, for his unfortunate brother-i^law.- 
became the victim of his perfidious arts, and died in the flower «f hit 
age, without leaving any issue. This event gave great joy to. the, Ppfcp.' . 
dS Chartres, but he disguised his pleasure, and even pretended to 
deeply* afflicted at the premature death of his relation* „ 

The same motives that induced this profligate prince to ruin- the, 
health of the Prince de Lamballe, induced him to be more thrifty of, 
h|sown ; for his solicitude to enjoy the fruits of his crimes, led him to - 
ciirb his inclination to debauchery. He accordingly became les*.a(U* 
dieted to his pleasures ; but this seeming moderation, which in other., 
men is usually the ei&ct of reflection, was in him nothing mbr^thaji. 
the result of the most odious speculation. He wished to live longer?- 
wereiy that he might have an opportunity of committing a greater, 
number of crimes, and his excesses were less violent in one direction*, 
merely that they might become more horrible in another* 

The passions succeed each other with such rapidity in the heart q£„ 
sl vicious man, that it is almost impossible to point out the reigning 
vice. His highness now became addicted to gaming, and, as in a 4*r, 
praved soul no passion ever takes root without being accompanied by 
its corresponding crime, Philip had no sooner become a gambler than 
he also became a cheat. A prince of the blood, a nobleman enjoying . 
several millions of annual income, to turn Hack leg, and to be as notorious 
as any one rogue in the whole capital 1 This may appear extraordi-. 
vary, but it is nevertheless true. 

Such was his ardour in the pursuit of illicit gain, that he became 
yuDil to Jonas, Comus, and Pinetti, received lessons from them daily, 
ana, was initiated in all the mysteries and subtleties of the, pxofc^ojj 
Fconi the theory of this perfidious art he parsed rapidly on to ui.,- 
practice, ' Taking advantage of the ascendancy produced by his 

A . .it>^ 



ik**Xkf ttfafrjvfcf to strip Ac yoong nobtene* *f ' tlfe Otoft^r 1 tfceif 
firttntf. He actually ruined several, and the indigence to which he 
ta«r them reduced only served to excite his raillery.' Another speed* 
latkarn of the same kind also proved uncommonly successful, lie in-' 
tfadhsced horn-racing, after the English manner, into France ; and so / 
«flflfeetuallv displayed his jockey/hip as to be always victorious. The king 
tfeing it length informed of the low and despicable tricks practised by 
hb unworthy relation, abolished horse races, and this is the Wy punish* 
meAt which this too indulgent prince inflicted on a wretch who dis- 
rfhiced the blood of the Bourbons. 

Sbon alter this tjje duke went into England, and ma<Je that island the 
theatre of his exploits. A great personage (the Prince of W.) per- 
fititte& himself to be imposed upon by the apparent amiable r ess or hi* 

rtners, and this connection cost him several thousand guineas, which* 
artfbf Philip procured by means of his usual practices. But as his 
rtryaT highness was himself an adept in the game at which the money 
was lost, her one day perceived that he was cheated, and actually caught 
tlfe Duke of Chart res in the fact. His soul revolted at an act of base* 
ntss, which he could' not have expected in a man of such an illustrious 
rank, and 'he next day sent Mm a challenge, which he had the cowardice 
to refuse. 

<Jn the declaration of a war against England, Philip, rather from a 
love of novelty, than a noble and generous ambition, requested to serve 
in the navy, under the command of admiral count d'Orvilliers. The 
icing, out of respect to his quality, as a prince of the blood, conferred' 
on him the command Of a division. Every body is acquainted with his 
conduct on board the St. Esprit, during the engagement off Ushant* 
In the heat of the action the rear-admiral was frequently seen to descend 
into the bold, under different pretexts: the truth is, he was afraid to 
expbse himself to the enemy's fire. After the combat his highness 
resigned his command, and returned to the capital to announce the 
victory, and being now content with the laurels he had so bravely won, 
he' swore that he would never expose himself any more to the rude ' 
confficts of war. 

The infamous manner in which he cheated the proprietors of the 
house* in the immediate' neighbourhood of the palais royal, and the con- 
version Of his gardens into streets, rendered him odious to the Parisians, 
lilies \m this occasion that the following satirical song was composed * 
4 calculant d* advance 
Son nowveau bdtiment 
Cbartres en diligence 
Arrin/a dans P * instant ? 
De ma seciete, dit-il,jc me entente? 
Je fats batir un bel botif, 
J? un jardin faifait un b . . . • 
. Je fuss la dans mon centre J 
tf^wttfitr Ottfer to withdraw himself for some time from this note* 
<ety, that he repaired to Versailles, and ob^ine4 *c fcng> bay* W 

YmuVL Ae 
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l pa ApAjtth of kit fetbcr, wkfckgcctped^ 
qegree of opulence hitherto iinattaineu by any .subject, and oatjnipf;^" 
casion he scorned to have recourse to hypocrisy, in order to di?s? fi&fft 
4JI§ joy! .Jmv 

" A bad son, a bad husband, the Duke of Orleans was also a ba^[ 
parent. His children, abandoned from their early youth .to' tjie'g£gfy> 
gence of strangers, but seldom experienced either his cares ;. or, bifr 
caresses. . . ' 

* The crimes of Philip had, of course, attracted the scorn of tKe ro^al" 
fernily. The coward is naturally vindictive, and the famojis affair 
tjie diamond necklace furnished this wretch with but too * good 
portunity to evince his hatred to the queen. The disputes also whicii 
about that time took place between the sovereign and the parliament of . 
f aris, furnished the most ample means of vengeance. He accordingly 
declared himself in favour of that tribunal,' and on this occasion, tap 
Vulgar, who are always led by appearances, believed him to be. a 
^nccre patriot, and thought that his public would expiate his private 
conduct ; as if the good qualities of the one did not form the Ifasis ojf 
tlie other ; and he that had displayed a heart entirely bereft of tJb^ 
feelings of nature, could all of a sudden become a good citizen 1 L , . 
1 It were needless to enter into a detail of the Duke of Orleans' crimes 
from this period to the revolution. His conduct during the assembly o£ 
> the riotables, and the establishment of the cour pleniere in short, his- 
ieiterated efforts to shake the legitimate authority of the throne, under, 
pretext of supporting the parliaments, which the people then lookeut 
upon as their palladium, are known to every one. The mbrtificationa 
tyhich he then experienced, and more especially his exile, made,hini 
exceedingly popular ; and, in truth, his seemingly patriotic conduct wa» 
well calculated to impose upon the multitude. Many thought thap 
there was a native grandeur in the mind of Philip, which on certain 
decasions elevated him above himself. JBut those who observed his 
conduct more attentively, knew what interpretation to give to his 
actions, and were well aware of thi secret motives that induced him to* 
assume so favourable an appearance. When he dared to oppose the 
of the monarch, relative, to the enregifteringof the edict for ^Joan^ u 
was easy to perceive that he Was actuated by personal animosity ; in, 
fine, he was only the defender of the parliaments and the people frora 
interested motives, and, above all, , from that ardent desire oFVen-, 

j^eance which ever occupies a bad heart, ' ~* 

The events that occurred soon after were but too favourable to his 
vie*vs> and the assembling of the" states-general formed an epoch highly 
auspicious to all his wishes. It was then that, forgetting his avarice,' 
or rather applying the sums, issued by it to the purposes of his ambi- ■ 
tioh, He began to scatter! about his Wealth with profusion, in order, %Q r 
get himself elected a deputy to the, dates -general, xmd to procure $)»£. 
nomination of number of his .creatures to seats in that assembly.'; 
Convinced of^the necessity-of being supported by the r^bfic ojpiniofiyi 
he-also Cburte8 popularity' by. every possible means, and hesXpw^d.inS- 
niense- sum* of jn'ojiey in largesses among, i&3x$$<^^ 
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IftPttz&trfhrtishti him with new means of success, )& r connccte& 
t&tyszif mbre intimately than ever with that minister, and, colouring 
life private views with the appearance of the public good, he soon con- 
verted that foreigner into pne pf his most zealous partizans. The* 
Vtike of Orleans round means to conciliate the favour of a great number 
ef ihe members of the states-general, and Mirabeau, who could nevei* 
rtsisi goht, became his creature. ~ 

To the arts, intrigues, and money of this prince, we are indebted 
Jpt^thp revolutioh.' It was under his auspices that the Jacobin club 
Originated ; his pajace became the center of all the insurrections, of all 
Jfce iticendkry motions, of all the sanguinary measures, which were a^t 
{Ills' period unceasingly directed against the supreme authority. 

Supported by a lkrge body of the members of the legislature, flattered 
by the journalists in his pay, surrounded bv a crowd of minions, an^ 
£&oii& by a deluded populace, the ambition of fhilip began to expand, 
and he now aspired at noting- less than the' throne. But his crimes 
'wtfre unaccompanied by courage. The lion darts upon his prey, ang 
seizes k at once j the reptile attempts it by a winding and crooked 
path.- The fifth and sixth of October afford an explanation of the base 
and criminal meins by which this monster attempted the diadem : but 
the r manifeft protection of heaven saved the lives of the fovereigns pf 
France, and defeated his guilty intentions. 

• These events at length opened the eyes of his partisans. Those wHp 
once 'thought that he acted from motives similar to their own now toolc 
the" alarm, arid Baillie*, La Fayette f, and SieyesJ, perceiving their 
patron to be influenced by interested 'views, began to desert film. 

fie Was accordingly obliged soon after to leave France, and repair to 
England, under pretence of being employed on some secret mission; 
but his retreat is to be ascribed solely to his own fear, and the remon- 
strances of the king, who had but too much reason to be discontented 
with his conduct, 

' On his return Philip entered into all the intrigues of the feuillants r 
tfte Jacobins, and the maratUts. Every body is acquainted with the 
indecent ardour which he displayed while co-operating in the mos|t 
yioteijt measures of the new constitution, even in those which despoileii 
him of his* rights 3s a prince of the blood, and a gentleman. * This 
apparent disinterestedness was calculated to gain the *mob, for this 
nioiister renounced every thing, merely that he might inyade what di4 
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* It was to the Duke of Orleans that Baillie was indebttd for his elevation tcrtlr 
roapicipal o^air, He had lqng before that period beejfc thc.^mmf ©/ his Hren* 
higttxiess. 

f La Fayette enjoyed tjie prQtect'ion qf the duke pf Orleans, and after the revolution . 
acted in concert with hirn. When his interests became differen£ from those of his 
patrbiV,'ft ditftion irt'stantly tool? place. Oh this occasion the dtike addressed htm as 
foMowax « iSouftane^ivcuM que cetui ftd ntoia a fait, peutmaa nftu Mefipr^v l*a FayeM* 
pM£j}i# teed on hi* sword, and ^claimed, . " Qsez . ■ ■■/" , . 

id* was the , Abbe Sieyes who drew up the ramoin which, the Puke of Orjean* 
puoh^Hed previously to the meeting of the states -general, in which his serene highness 
feVatanfr esfoufedtfte tottrests- 0/ the tins-cm, and tfce-cauie Of th^peoplft ' 
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<s*t idteg+Mm, and «riy stripped hii»*tf ofiitofe** 
^tt> obtain the first dignity in the state. . j 
. The flight and subsequent arrest of the ; king became scar eubpaolt 

for triumph to the Duke of Orleans. On the acceptance of thexmt- 
Atkutioo by a prince no longer free, his wwotthy. ^hn rtfithat 
^period held the balance of the two rival parties in hk own hands* tfcnetV 
. all his weight into the scale of the jacobins, a circumstance whiph enabled 
-them to- triumph first oyer %be JjeutlUnts, and soon after oyer L&ifeybrte, 
;wholost his character in the estimation of all good citizen*, by taeoin- 
(Constancy of his temper. 

The legislative was stilt more favourable than the constituent j&rttc&ir 
to the views of Philip, for his influence having risen in the express ratio 
of the preponderance of the jacobins, he was enabled tt> nominate a prodi- 
gious number of his creatures to the representative body. The people, 
of whom a great portion was led astray, and the remainder, intimidate^* 
subscribed to all the innovations proposed* and thinking themselves 
free because they were taught to believe so, waited patiently in expec- 
tation of the moment when they were to be rendered happy. ' 

But it was not enough to sat the throne, it was Jso deemed necessary „ 
to overturn the monarchy, and take away the life of a constitutional sove- 
*'reign. Lewis XVI. was at this very moment merely a king ty : c&ff8y. 

• Torced to repair to the capital, and to reside in the midst df his enemies, 

• >hit authority was at first illusory, and from the moment of his a*r*#r he 

- was detained in a state of the most deplorable captivity. Orleans* Vrfa 

1 had already influenced the public opinion to such a degree as 16 rdafcfcr 

• .the two most 4 u g ttst personages in France odious: to the ft6pti % like 
monster OrleansJeTt nothing untried to augment the hatred oT^ieir 

subjects ; and the king was soon after first deposed and (h& inm>aWcdf 
If the duke had possessed the talents of a great man, he w*>uftt'tdi. 
r idoubtedlv have febed the vacant throne ; but, impeded in Msatebkkius 

- projects *>y the natural pusillanimity df his temper, he was incapable 
: of taking doe advantage of such an auspicious event. A bold and 
-Awing usurper, in such a case as this, would have acquired efthe*a 

- trfw* er a grave; but the cowardly E^alite, although he wished *to 

• xeign, did not know how to die ! 

< - Even after rrance had been converted intp a republic Philip did Hot 
. dttp&if of becoming a king. ^ He was, in appearance, a most'ieal&u 

• jfl^ttsan of the UwtSing doctrines of democracy, and cunningly elritea- 
toured to give all possible extension to the reigning system : that t^, 
be wished to make liberty degenerate into licentiousness, an£ to sfcb- 
ecttute anarchy to the role of the laws, -j :o 

- - • Orleans, who bad- voted for the death of his sovereign, and glttttetj 

< bis eyes with his blood,, also incited the populace to the unnecessary 
\ and ferocious massacre of the first and second of September. Bttt the 
N career of this ilhis nous ruffian was not oi long duration, for he h^m^ejf 
' fell a victim to the animosities of Brissot and Roherspierre, attd^a* 
y soon after actuaUy transferred as a state prtectoW rrora Faris*ttf JVlluw 
i leillet. He revisited the capital only to Experience greatfer itaftUi. 
i>- ataofis, TheJi^^tecweett ibe *»4 $f mwA**i&ty*ik 



v Jfc^4dk%sfti*i)ui plw» w^Jv iie hi* ^ r^dJitf *^ 

with the last agonies of his king, was justly destined to beame dte 
<£oeq**fhm h&hkmteftwks to lot* hb toad by the haods.of anexeco- 

J -i Thus Jfell, by that very system cf Jiwrgenizttk* wjjich hehiiascif 
4^ineioduced,iie*is Philip 2>ufce of Orleans, a coward, an atsastftt 
iaj.cjsusor-f an ambitious, man without genias; a Woody-minded man 
.withjorit energy. He lived destitute of virtue; he died destitute of fl*- 
sno?*«. « iJia hideous and deformed carcase has become the prey of vul- 
tures, and it is in the entrails of those animals, less ferocious than 
^pwtfj *W the merciless and inhuman Philip has found a tomb* - 



ACCOUNT OF PENP ARK-HOLE, 

XH THE COUNTY OF Q10VCC9TS*. 
BY GEORGE SYMES- CATCOTT. 



very jnelanchojy circumstance of the Rev. Mr. Newom'ji 
^ ./ailing into Peapark-Holej qp the 17th of March 1775, 
*$J|«&A >*h<* curiosity, of the public, and for some weeks brought to- 
cgert^r vA6t concourse of people daily to visit the gloomy spot. A 
■ persons of credit summoned fortitude sufficient to descend into^and 
* *Jtpb? r «. t^U . dreary cavern, which attempt would upon any other occa* 
tiptifcate been rejected with horror, and deemed almost impracticable, 
r ,TAe raouth of this subterraneous cavern runs nearly east and west, 
..feeiftg about thirty-five feet long, and fourteen wide. Near the middle 
; jktft separation caused by an ash tree, the root of which growing partin 
tj^ .north bank, and part in the south, supports the tree growing over 
\ the jnouth of this (as X may very justly call it) tremendous cavern, for 
j q&ye* did I till then see so dreadful a chasm. A little below this tree, 
-istaprop or pillar of stone, * which appears to have been left with a de- 
w sign to keep the north or back part from falling down,, Below tbia 
j filter ^he tunnel extends itself higher and wider. About twelve yard* 
^■fjfom the surface or mouth of the hole is a smaller cavity, running, west- 
..^fard, down which a person may (if he is cautious) go safely without 
. Tf assifijtanc£ j and at the bottom, by leaning over the precipice of the rock»; 
1 1 *W a 4w and light day, have a distinct view of the form and structure 
of the main tunnel, and part of the water, below. When tl*e cavern if. 
J- wwed from this.place, the spectator is immediately struck with horror 
v ft&llte .-right of the rugged rocks which hang over-head, and the deep' 
•j and gloomy g^l fl j ^ bcrieath. The few (and indeed they are but very 
:1 jfew t i#ffe^*P^P^^°ld enough to go t,o the bottom of this dreary 
Hr4^ at the place where the .unfortunate Mr, Newnamfell 
-ilUft wSPPP^.o^ly east.and west, as mentioned t>efor£ a and were. let 
gradually jby .the assistance, of twq or., threj$.#ii«n» jwho.atteadei 
is&Qkty-ib^^ rm iftfttjjjgfe were fm&K* 
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to the root of the ash tree before mentioned. At first- {kt ' Arthrirce'fy' 
very steep, and continues so for about twenty-seven fee^. r*m ihv 
fcrmed by a gentleman (Mr. William White) who has taken averVi^v 
. curate survey of it, that it is (bur feet in six perpendicular ; atra '.tht* 
»of, in some places, not three feet in height* When you are passed 
this place, you immediately disappear from th« eyes of the spectators/ 
About thirty feet lower, there \s a large cavern on each side the rock, 
one in an east, the other in a west direction ; that on the western side, 
which is much the smaller, may be easily entered; but that on the east- 
ern, which is about five yards higher up, is far more difficult of access ; 
though some few very curious persons have been bold enough to enter 
them both. An ingenious persqn of my acquaintance (the before-men- 
tioned Mr. William White), who has taken a very exact drawing Of tie 
whole, informed me that he had visited both these caverns: that to the 
westward extends about twenty yards, where he found the way nearly- 
Mopped up by several large cragged stones, which appear to have fallen/ 
from the roof. These caverns are rendered still more gloomy by the 
bats, which are sometimes seen flying about them. I had a tolerable 1 
view of both caverns in my paiTage up and down, but as I was unused : 
to vi§it $uch places, I vpas too anxious for my own* safety to $r*ce*thsyfc ; 
"on the eastern side, but contented myself with taking an accurate iUt~ 
\ey of the other. . ' i" 

About the midway there is a small projection of the rock, starve 7 
large enough for two persons to stand on. Here I staid some minutes'' 
to breathe, as well as to take a view of this dreary place, as it cannot 
be seen to so much advantage from any other part. When I had sn^- 
cicntly gratified my curiosity, I walked from thence ajong the ridge of 
the joc|c into the western cavern, which I found to be about thirty 
feet long, and eight or ten broad at th$ entrance, and nearly as mucfT 
in height. I found this apartment perfectly dry, but nothing worthy r 
of observation in it ; there were a few loose stones scattered Up and- 
down, . the bottom, but they were neither so large nor numerous as ' 
those in the caverns below. I I^now not whether it may be worth ' 
mentioning, but I thought it somewhat remarkable, that when I lasV 
visited this place, I could not see a single bat in any part of it ; I 
suppose they had changed their habitation, finding themselves disturbed ; 
and molested by persons daily descending, to. their peculiar domains. 

. When you have passed these ^averns, you descend in a direct per- 
pendicular, between thirty and forty feet, after which you reach the 
bottom by a descent almost as steep as that you just before passed, t 
imagine the whole length ' from th>d surface to the bottom, when" the ' 
water is low, to be about 200 feet. When you are arrived there, yon 
land on a large quantity of broken rocks, dirt, stones, &c. partly : 
thrown down by persons who visit the mouth of the, cave from motives 
of curiosity, and partly by rains, melting of snow, &c. which form a 
kind of bay. between two caverns, both filled, when I was there the first ' 
time, with water. When you survey the place from hence, objects 
only of . the most .dismal kind present themselves t<y view from everj 
Quarter; 'and 'ifc&ceil nothing iesA than oculaj dernoistration can con* 



\& t 4p^}faVHBte* *4« a of g^^y appearance of tfcet* 

sUhteirinean. cavexn^-. The deep water almost directly under yam 
fee^.r^ered still more gloomy by the feint glimmering rays of light* 
reflected upon its surface from the openings of the chasms above, anil 
the. black rugged roeks, horrid precipices, and deep yawning cavern* 
ovef hfcid^ brought to my remembrance the following lines of Milton ;t 

' w ' " The dismal s! mat ion waste and wild, 

•** ' «* A dungeon horrible on all sides — 

" No light, but rather darkness visiSe, 
.. . . w . «« Serv'd only to discover sights of woe, 

" Regions of horror, doleful shades, Ac" 

The cavern on the/left, which runs westward, is seventy-eight feet in - 
lgflgth, and sixteen in breadth. The entrance into it is rendered very 
awful by a shelving roof on the north side, about twenty feet high,' 
Which gradually decreases till it terminates in small branches running in 
amo^g the rocks. When I visited this place (Easter-Monday, Apr. 17,)^ 
the water was totally desiccated, and as I had with me a sufficient quan- 
tity of lights, I had an opportunity, by disposing of them properly, of 
traversing it quite to the end, and examining every part with the most 
minute circumspection, which I could not do before. I was however- 
obliged to be very cautious how I proceeded, as the bottom and side* 
were still very slippery and damp, occasioned by the mud and slime 
which the water had deposited. On examining this cavern, I observed: 
a- large quantity of semipellucid spar on the sides and bottom ; some of: 
the former I brought up with me, but that which adhered to the bottom ' 
was of a whiter colour, and appeared more opaque than the other. Oxk> 
the lower end and sides are chasms through which, I suppose, the wate*' 
vents itself ; and from the mud and slime remaining on the sides of the* 
rock, I conceive there must be at least eight feet of water in this cavity, 
in the wet seasons. The bottom was entirely covered with large rouglr* 
stones, some of them near a ton weight, which appeared to hare faltai- 
from the roof and sides. On the right, a large spacious apartment: 
opeijs to your view, about ninety feet long, and fifty-two broad, run** 
nine from the landing-place towards the north-east, with a hard rocky, 
vaulted roof, about thirty feet above the water, when I was there the^ 
first time ; but when the water is at the lowest, I suppose it must be \at 
least ninety feet, so that you cannot even with the assistance gf torches . 
discover distinctly the summit of it. ... H 

A place so spacious and lofty must exhibit to a person unaccustomed- 
to subterranean caverns, a scene the most dismal and dreary thatima-. 
gluation can possibly paint ; and the pendant rocks which sometime* 
break in very large pieces over head, and frbmthe sides, strike the mind,; 
wkl} . dreadful aprehensions of danger. 

\\ he roof appear^ to beof nearly an equal height in every part; and: 
vary .much resembles the ceiling of a gothic.caihedraL The sides are 
aipiost perpendicular, and considering the whole> to be entirely t4wu 
wotk i : f nature, of uncommonly just proportion. The place is .rendered 
stilly. ^ a.*vful by the great reverberation, which, attends the .voice. 
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ffteh ytHi speak loud ; and if thordoglly Hfammsfced, tenst 'iMP'i 
Wjr beatrtifbl appearance. ' 

The water which, when I was there atttotE times, totaffjK cover e| 
the bottom,- was of an oval form, and as sweet, clear, and good,* as attf 
I ever drank* and in many places between seven and eight fathom 
ieepr btit in August 1762, it was found not more than ofte^athomV 
so that in a dry season, you may (as I am informed) safety waft round 
the sides. And notwithstanding, when I visited this place a second 
time, it was at least twenty feet perpendicular lower than when Tim 
went there, as it is supposed, upon the most just calculation, to sink 
about ten inches in a day and a night. 

I could not perceive the least appearance of the two prominent rocks, 
a* mentioned by Captain Collins, who visited this place in Sept. 1 68a. 
By this gentleman's account it appears, there are some caverns in the 
largest chasm, which, when I was there, were filled with water, and 
consequently not discernable. Perhaps, when the place is free frost 
that ineonveniency, it may exhibit a very different appearance from 
what it did when I was there, and may be of much larger dimensions* 
* As I was determined during my stay, which was about an hour and 
a half, to view the place attentively, X made one of the men row a 
floating stage (launched whilst I was there) with several candles on. it* 
Which burnt perfectly clear, twice round the cavern* so that I had a, 
tolerable view of every oart of it.—- At the further end, about eight 
feet above the water, (when I was. first there) is a cave, which Tsup- 
pose to be the same as mentioned by Captain Sturmey, who visited this 
fiUce in 1669 ; the entrance into which is about ten feet broad, and 
five high, and very much resembles the mouth of a large oven. A 
gentleman who has traversed it almost to the end, assured me, 1% was 
nearly as long as the large one below, but much narrower. 

' Having by tfris time sufficiently gratified my curiosity, I began *ta 
think, to use the words of a great and ancient poet, of once more re* 
visiting The roddie Lemes of Daie." I found the ascent far more 
difficult than the descent, and was struck with horror at the sight of 
the rugged rocks 1 had just passed. In my passage up, I was 1 greatly 
alarmed by being thrown on my back, in a place where the rock was 
almost directly perpendicular over the water, but soon recovered my* 
aeif, though not without difficulty, and was very thankful when I had 
once more pot my feet on terra Jirma, and had a sight of my anxious 
itiends and acquaintance, who flocked round me, as if 1 had been a 
being risen from the subterranean world \ and laughed very heartily 
whea they saw the dirty condition I was in, and the Very grotesque 
%ure I made with a large collier's hat, jacket and trowsers, and my 
handkerchief bound round my head. 

I shall now take leave for 'the present of this dismal place, with the 
fclfc wing remark, viz. Should any one be desirous of seeing yawniaw 
caverns, dreadful precipices, pendant rocks, and deep water, rendered 
still more tremendous by a few faint glimmering rays of light reflected 
from its surface (which had passed through the crannies above) tftan^Jf 
fl bs cmcd by total darkness % let him descend* and take * survey ef 



W» ci|ri6$ity witt be . kitty ^tftifcd, 
as Tie win there see such dismal scenes as are scarcely to be paralleled^ 
V$>9$ -vt^fc&W fy*\Y imag^tioo can fori, at best, but a very 
tot idea, . ' . ; 

j^^ngejuQus person*, who has several times descended this place ii* 
*wpfi of . Mr, Ijewna^n's tody, twice made the tour of Eurppe, atut 
yj&ted iaost^of the remarkable caverns in this part of the globe, as surci 
)me p ie'iad seen very few more horrid and difficult to explore than 
^"ctfFenpark-Hole. 



• ON READING. 

'' (Bj Mr. AlKIN.] 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

S'X ^ ^ e ^ a ^ * c P^ casttf ** which offer therhselves to the 
feanonibeTalleducatuwr, rhay confidently be placed that derived, 
ton* Books. In variety, durability, and facility of attainment, Ate' 
her tan stand in competition with it ; and even in intensity it is infe-. 
Arf to few. ' Imagine that we had it in our power to call up the shades^ 
of the greatest and wisest men that ever existed, and oblige them tor 
Converse with as on the most interesting tonics — what an inestimable* 
jir^tilegt shank! we think it !*-^-h6w superior to all common ehjojfc^ 
inents ! But In a well furnished library we, in fact, possess this power,; 
We can question Xenophon and Csesar on their campaign's, make Be- • 
fflbsthetfes and Cicero plead before ns, join in the audiences of Socrates : 
and Ptkt6, and receive demonstrations from Euclid and Newton; In * 
boots we have the choicest thoughts of the ablest men in their best 
dress. We can at pleasure exclude dulness and impertinence, and open ' 
cirr doors to wit and good seme alone. It is needless to repeat the^ 
high commendations that have been bestowed on the study of letter* by * 
persons, who had free access to every other source of gratification/ 
Instead of quoting Cicero to you, I shall in plain terms give you the-* 
result of my own experience on this subject. If domestic enjoyments-' 
have contributed in the first degree to the happiness of my life, (and I * 
should, be ungrateful not to acknowledge that they have) the pleasures 
of reading have beyond all question held the second place. Without ' 
books I have never been able to pass a single day to my entire satif- 
faction : with them, no day has been so dark as not to have its plea- - 
sure. Even pain and sickness have for a time been charmed away 
by them. Bf the easy provision of a book in my pocket, I have fre- 
quently worn through long nights and days in the most disagreeable 
parts of my profession, with all the difference of my feelings between 
calm content and fretful impatience. Such occurrences have afforded , 
full proof both of the possibility of being cheaply pleased, and of the - 
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'consequence it Is of to the sum of human felicity, not to neglect mw 
nute attentions to make the most of life as it passes. 
. Reading may in every sense be called * cheap amusement. A tajft 
for books, indeed, may be made expensive enough ; but that is a . taste 
for editions, bindings, paper, and type* If you are satisfied with get- 
ting at the sense of an author in some commodious way, a crown at a 
stall will supply your wants as well as a guinea at a shop. Learn, too, 
'to distinguish between books to be perufed t and books to be pqjffejfed, 
Of the former you may find an ample store in every subscription library, 
the proper use -of which to a scholar is to furnish his mind without load- 
ing his shelves* No apparatus, no appointment of time and place, is 
necessary for the enjoyment of reading. From the midst of bustle and 
business you may, in an instant, by the magic of a hook, plunge into 
scenes of remote ages and countries, and disengage yourself from pre- 
sent care and fatigue. u Sweet pliability of man's spirit, (cries 
rS'terne, on relating an occurrence of this kind in his Sentimental Jour- 
jiey) that can at once surrender itself to illusions, which cheat expec- 
tation and sorrow of their weary moments !" 



CARD 

To the Rxadjeks of the Tkxcmasoks' Magazine, and in particttlaf to aCtfN • 
respondent signing J. • 

[See Vol. I. Page 599.] 



SIRS ANB BROTHER, 

THE charge by Edward ColBs [Mag. Vol. I. No. VI. p. 452] 
was not only communicated to this Magazine without his kn&w- 
'ledge, but the putting his name to the title was also what he never 
'meant. The mistake originated as follows : 

The charge was only, read in a meeting of the Roman Eagle Lodge, 
•and as the book from which he read it was very scarce (even not to be 
had in Scotland), ' he Was prevailed upon to print a few copies of it for 
the information 6f the brethren; but without any knowledge or design cf 
'his name being put in the title, which was dorie by a mistake ot the 
'Printer in a few of the first copies ; one of which having fallen into 
"my hands, 1 not knowing that it had beeji written by any other person, 
(till I made enquiry On account of brother J/s representation), and 
thinking it would be very acceptable to the Readers of this Magazine, 
sent it to. the Publisher, with some 'other articles of my own", not 
having the least design to impofe upon any person whatever. 

Hoping this true and faithful representation cf the matter will satisfy 
brother J . to whom I confess myself much indebted for the notice ne 
-has .taken, I remain his much obliged brother, 

Edinburgh, Feb. 21, 5794. " VINDEX, Fr.' Aq* Rom. 
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TO THE- . > 
PDITORr of th* FREEMASONS' MAGAZINE, 

A Friend has communicated to mc, an account of an extraor- 
Jt\ dinary young man ; Mr ts he send* k without date, and quite v 
\n tie abstract; I shall copy his account verbatim;, and -am, . 

Your humble servant, 

CAPPER LLjpYD, 

. i( John Collett, son of a farmer, at Slaughter (now at BurfonJ 
fchppl)* -weighs 23 stone, horseman's weight, measures round the body 

4 feet ?o jpgaes, round the thigh 3 feet jo inches, round Uje legs 9 
feet 1 inch, . 5 feet 10 inches high, aged, 15 years.'* 

. Upon comparing this account with one wfyich I have in my posses? 
sion, of the celebrated Edward Bright {making allowance for thf 
difference 0/ their ages) > it seems equally qupious. , 
Edward Bright was a grocer at Maiden, in Essex* where he was 
bprn in tie, year 1731. At twelve years an4 a half ol4 be weighed 
jo $ttw*;4PPA»aV horseman's weighty before he was twenty, Jjp weigi^ 
ed 24 stone* or 336 lb,,and thirteen months before he died fos, welghj: 
was 4a stone 12 lb. or 5 cwt, 1. qr. 12 lb. j supposed when dead'^as.he 
grew considerably fatter after the last time of weighing) 44 stone,' or 

5 cwt. t z qr.: he was five feet, 9 inches and aWf nigh ; his body roun4 
the chest, jus^ under the arms, measured 5 feet 6 inches, and round thi 
belly 6 feet 1 1 inches ; his arm, in the middle of it, was 2. fee; $ ^ncbes^ 
and his leg .2 feet 8 inches. It was \1& practice, when bje4, tQ have 
twq pojind of blood taken away at a ume. He died qn the \Q$ix o£ 
November I7JO, of a lethargy, and was buried at Maiden, ' Hif 
coffin was 3 feet 6 inches broad at the shoulders, and 2 feet 3 inches 
and a half at the head ; 22 inches at the feet, an4 3 feet 1 inch and a 
half deep. It was drawn to the churcji by 12 men, amidst a va&t 
concourse of peqple, who flocked from all parts qf the adjacent coun- 
try to see the interment. The body was Jet down into the grave by 
an engine, fixed up in the church for that purpose. 

Forty- three years hath now elapsed since this extraordinary man de-? 
scended to the grave. It may be grateful to sentimental curiosity to 
remark, that' the trivial circumstance of his having been fatter than 
other men, is likely to rescue from oblivion the name of EdwarjL 
Bright ; while thousands, and tens of thousands of his contemporary 
actors- , on the great stage of human life-— arc now for ever for- 
gotten. 

A good full length portrait, and also the last coat which he wore # 
$re; noyf in the possession of Mr. John Fry, Ne wing ton Green^ 

■ " • ' . B b * 
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ii^rr. • ; CHARACTERS' \ ^ ' .'7 '[ '[ * 

"WRITTEN IN THE LAST CSrfTttRYi 

. .. .Jl \ . 

JOHN EARLE, BISHOP OF WORCESTER. - - 

A, QQOp OLD ¥-AN -i-. 

rthe fees* antiquity, and whkh we may with least vanity admirer 
One* whom Time hatH been talis long working, and, like Winter 
frol|, ripened when others are shaken down, lie hath taken out as 
Many lessons of the world as days, and learnt the best thing in it, the 
faaity of it. He look;s over his former, life, as a danger wefi pa*t> and 
ttamld not hazard himself to begin again. His faisi was long-broken 
before his hddy, and yet he is glad this temptation. is broke wo, anct 
that he \s fortified from it by Ms weakness, 'the next door ef deads 
tad* him not, bat he expects it calmly as his torn of nature} and; 'few* 
lA6ro hit reccing back to childishness than dust. AH toon* look on 
kin* as a commotf father, and oh oM age, for bis aake, "'a* h revednkt 
thing. His very presence ahd face puts rice emf of countenance, and 
Inikes it in indecorum Sn a vicious man. He 'practises Jiia experience 
*pbft youth without the harshness of reproof,* and in hSa-caiuasel is 
gaod company. He has some old stories stilt, of hie own; seeing; to 
confirm 1 ymat 5 he says, and makes them better in the tellings yetSfe-it 
not troublesbme neither w|tH the same'' tale* again, but remember* with 
them how oft he has told them. His ' old 1 sayings and morals seen* 
proper to his beard, and the poetry of Cato does wWl oat of his mouth, 
Una %p 'speiaks h as if he were the author. He is not apt to put the 
boy on a younger man*, nor the fbpl on' a bbyi but can distinjufih gravity 
.from a squ* fook, and the less testy he is, the more* regarded. * You im*st 
pardon H«n if h6 like his 6wn times better than these, because thoag 
things are follies to him now that were wisdom the* ; yet' he makes* 
4s or that opinion too when we see him, and conjectured those times 
%f so good a relic. He is a man capable of a dearness With thft 
♦oarijgest men, yet he is not youthfuller for them, butHthey older fefc 
nim,*and no man credits more his" acquaintance, Ha, goes away at 
last too soon whensoever, with all men's sorrow but his own, and hif 
inemory is fresh when it is twice as bid. ..... 

A WEAK 14A* 

' 'Is «ne;whom 'Nature huddled op in haste, and left his best part anft- 
fcirfied : the* rest of hint is grown to be * : man," onty his brain -fla)% 
{fecund. He is a man that has not Improved his first rudiments* fitflr 
attained any proficiency by hi* stay in the world: but we may speak 
of him yet as when he was in the bud* a good harmless nature^a we4$- 
fnVaaihg mind, if he could order his intentions. It is his misery that 
ht nowlnoit wtfntsf a tutor, and is too old to have one. He h now iw* 
eteps *feqve a fool, and a great many* mere below a wise man j yet the 
fool is oft given him, and by those whom he esteems most,* Sow, 
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tokens of him are, he lores men better upon, relation than experience ; 
fbt he is exceedingly enamoured or strangers, and none quickfier wear/ 
his friends. Herchajges yon an first meeting whh all his secrets, 
and on better acquaintance grows mope reserved. Indeed he is one 
that mistakes much his abusers for friends, and his friends for enemies 5 
and he apprehends your hate in nothing so much as in good counsel. 
Qbe that is flexible with any thing but reason, and then only perverse |; 
and you may better entice than persuade him. A servant to every tale 
and /flatter er* and whom the last man still works over* A great aSeftnr. 
«f wfts and such prettinesse§ ; and his company is costly to him, for he 
seldom has it but invited- His friendship commonly is begun in ft 
ptpper, .and lost in leading uion§y. The tavern is a dangerous place. 
to him> for to drink and to be drunl;, is with him all one, and hisbrau*. 
ja stooner quenched than his thirst. He is o/awn into naughtiness with 
fcwnpany, but supers alone, and the basurd commonly laid to hi* 
srharge,* One. that will be patiently abtped, and take exceptions * 
inomb after when he understands it, and one cannot endear him mom 
ahan by ooeening him, and it is a temptation to those that would not« 
One discoverable in all titliqest to all men but himself, and you max 
take any mast's knowledge of him better than his own. He will pro* 
9»tse< th* same thing to twenty, and rather than deny one break with, 
tiU On© that has no power over himself, over his business, over hie. 
friends, hut a prey and pity tq all j and if his fortunes oac„e sink, mea^ 
fjoickly cry, f Alp V m$ forget him. 

A MER E GREAT MAK 

Js so jqu?h heraldry without honour ; himself less real than his titlev 
His virtue is, thaf he was his father's son, and all the expectation 0/ him 
£0 beget another.. A man that lives merely to preserve another's ta^-fr 
fnory,.and let us know who died so many years ago. One of just at 
fl&ach use a* his images } only he differs in this, that he can speak hijn* 
self, , and sai^e the fellow of Westminster a labour ; and be remember* 
inothing better than what was out of his life. His. grandfather and thej$ 
a/cts are his discourse,, and he tells them with more glory than they 
■did them ; and it is well they did enough, or. else he had waited 
jBatter; his other studies are his sports, and those vices that are fitibr 
great men. E very vanity of his has his officer, and is a serious employ* 
mentfor his servants. He talks loud and obscenely, and scurviiy, as a 
part of state, and they hear him with reverence. All good qualities 
are beloW him, and especially learning; except some parcels of the 
Chronicle, and the writing of his name, which he kara* to write not 
£0 be read. He is merely of Kis servants faction, and their instrument 
for their iriends and enemies, and is always least thanked for hi* own 
£our$esies> They that fool him most do most with him* and he lit^p 
thinks how many laugh at hini barVlteadgd. No. man is kept iu igno- 
rance more of himself and men, ftr h^ hears nought but flattery,, and 
jvh&t. is jit to be spoken, truth, with *so much preface, tha,t it loses itself. 
.tJThns he lives till his tomb be. made read^ and is then a grave statue to 
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; ; V. : . ' V OK AFRICAN SLAVERY. 



[By Mr. SWIFT.] 



FHT^HE untutored Afriean was safely sheltered in his native woods* 
J \ without fear of any foreign power, till the time of the Portuguese 1 
discoveries. A short time after the splendid adventure of Columbus* 
Vasco de Gama completed those discoveries by steering round the Cape 
of Good Hope, and opening to his country the inexhaustible riches of 
die East. *hM event produced a revolution that changed the channels 
df commerce, and poured upon Europe the delicacies and luxuries of the 
Indus and Ganges. The Portuguese first imported* the Africans into 
Europe, and made that miserable nation an article of traffic. They were 
followed by the Spanish, and all the commercial nations, for the pur* 
pose of supplying with slaves their American -colonies. AH eagerly 
engaged in a branch of trade that held out such lucrative profits as to 
sVine the feeble voice pf compassion, and the unsupported claims of 
justice. In this manner the discovery of America has proved a most 
«ialamitous event to Africa, and has extended the slave-trade to such a 
degree, as to call upon humanity, philosophy, and religion, td combine 
their exertions to abolish so destructive a custom. America is the only 
christian country where domestic slavery is tolerated in any consider^ 
able degree. — May it be the glory of the gresept age to wipe away this, 
reproach from our land. 

fo attempt a refutation of the arguments advanced in defence of this, 

dustom, in this enlightened period, would be a ' useless labour. 

Dissimilarity of complexion, and inferiority of mind, are arguments so, 
far from justifying this* conduct, that they serve to evince, that the ex- 
treme baseness of the persons who advance them can only be exceeded by 
those who carry them into practice, by taking an unfair advantage of the 
weak and defenceless state of their fellow creatures, and doubling those 
misfortunes which, it is pretended, they have inherited as their portion 
from the God of^nature. ' 

That the condition of the Afriqan is meliorated by removing him from 
Bis native wilds to the cultivated fields of America, will appear to be 
false, upon an examination of the f^ct. In their own* country, before 
thefr retreat was discovered by the European merchants, the savages of 
Africa lived in the exercise of that freedom and independence which 
are natural to their state in society, and in the enjoyment of that repose 
and indolence which resulted from the warmth of their climate and the 
fertility of their soil. Though destitute of the security of a well-Tegri- 
lated government, and exposed to all the distresses of frequent wars ; 
yet, from their innocence and simplicity of manners, they derived a, 
felicity and tranquillity of mind which are unknown to their barbarous 
Oppressors, and which perhaps fall not so far short of the artificial 
pleasures, of polished life as piid$ and vanity have orettnded^ Such, 



Vas their situation in their own country. Let va cfthslder tlte situation 
in which they are placed by the slave- trade. In order to realize the 
.subject, let us contemplate the scene which Is now taking place on the 
various parts of the earth — let us extend our prospect at price to the 
Whole globe, and comprehend, in one view, all the miseries of this un- 
fortunate people. 

From the ports of commercial nations, ships are constantly sailing to 
Africa, and the merchants at their ease are coolly calculating the accu- 
mulation of wealth which will accrue to them in proportion to the pain 
which they inflict upon their fellow men. On their arrival on the 
coast, the natives are filled with fears and apprehensions of danger. 
As far through the country as the name of the white people has been 
ljeard, so far the alarm is sounded. Actuated by the hopes of gain^ 
many of the natives are induced to engage in the trade, and become 
the instruments of reducing their wretched brethren to slavery.— They 
procure by theft or purchase, and sell for a trifling compensation, per- 
sons of every age, sex, and condition. When their cargo is completed, 
tfie. traders frequently close the business by detaining and carrying 
away those very natives who have furnished them with their slaves— <l 
just punishment upon them for their barbarity, but which evinces out- 
African traders to be ^s void of good faith as they are of humanity. 
Not only are individuals induced to commence robbers by this practice, 
but the kings and leaders of nations and tribes are animated to under- 
take martial expeditions for the purpose of acquiring prisoners to sell 
for slaves. Through the barbarous realms of Africa, the sable nations 
inove from every side to mortal combat — the din of battle resounds — 
death and ruin mark their progress, and the vanquished who are taken 
prisoners, are reserved for distresses in comparison with which death 
may be deemed a blessing. The theft of the robber, and the depre- 
dation of the warrior, extend to every quarter, and no place can be 
•found for the enjoyment of safety and repose. The father can never 
enjoy peace and tranquillity in the bosom of his family. He is hourly 
exposed to have his wife and children torn from his arms, and transport- 
ed to a country from whence they can never return. Such incidents so 
frequently happen, that they are the perpetual theme of conversation. 
They can Tepeat a thousand tales of the misfortunes of their friends 
and neighbours, which imprint the deepest gloom on their minds, and 
impress them with a constant fear and expectation of suffering such un- 
speakable calamities. 

. While such horrors" destroy the tranquillity of the interior parts of 
the country, behold on every hand innumerable troops are descending 
to the ports freq^uented^by the christian traders. No language can de- 
scribe the anguish and despair which they experience when they are 
dragged from their native land and dearest friends, and transported to 
the place where they are exposed to sale. Imagine a father torn from 
the embraces of a distracted wife — : chilcU^n ravished from the arms of 
their parents, and lovers compelled to bid each other an everlasting fare- 
Wel. Perhaps they are all obliged to accompany each other in this 
Scene of distress. Their tears, their lamentations, and their Intreaties 
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wenli promt them, relief* were not the breasts of thf tracers steeledt 
against the soft emotions of pity, and the generous sentiments of huma- 
nity. These victims of avarice are sold with less ceremony than the 
beasts of the field j they are stowed in ships in a most uncomfortable 
situation, and loaded with shackles of iron. The rather Hears by turns 
the groans of a beloved son confined in chains, and the screams of his 
faithJitl wife and innocent daughters, straggling against the attacks df 
their brutal ravishers. Can there be a human heart that does not soften 
with compassion at the cries of anguish and exclamations of sorrow; 
when the ships depart from the coast — when the slaves take a last view 
of their native dunes, to which they have no hopes ever to return- 
when they bid an eternal adieu to all that is dear to them, and find 
themselves involuntarily embarking on a voyage, the unkriown 
terrors of which give full scope to the most gloomy exercise of; the ima- 
gination* I seem to hear the melancholy sound of a thousand voiced 
united in deploring their unspeakable calamities, and which re-echo 
for the last time in their native groves and wilds, which have often 
witnessed their joyous songs and innocent amusements. But the Afri- 
can coast soon disappears, and they pursue their trackless path to the 
region destined to be the theatre of their wretchedness. In their pas- 
sage they form such dreary ideas of their future condition, that they 
voluntarily deprive themselves of life to avoid approaching evil. — - 
Whenever they can break from their chains, animated with a prospect 
of returning to the;r native country, they plunge themselves into the 
ocean, and terminate at once their lives and their misfortunes. Not 
only do these ignorant savages put a period to their own existence, but; 
fired by rage and revenge, they sometimes burst the bands that confine 
them, and imbrue their hands in the blood of their oppressors. In- 
stances have happened where the whole crew have fallen victims to the 
rage, and satiated the vengeance of their injured slaves. The Afri- 
cans are then left alone in the ship, without a pilot' to direct their, 
course. Imagine the horror of their condition— unfkilled in the art of 
navigation — incapable of steering the ship, and driven before the wind^ 
they are exposed to the fury of the waves, and depend on chance for 
relief. They wander round the ocean in the vain hopes of regaining 
their native shore, till their food becomes exhausted, and they perish by 
the unrelenting hand of famine. 

When the traders escape the storms of the ocean, and the vengeance - 
of the Africans, and arrive io the West India islands, and those c6un~ 
tries where there is a demand for their cargo, the sale of these unfortu- 
nate people completes their wretchedness. In distributing them through 
the plantations, no regard is paid to the tender ties of Consanguinity 
and the sacred bonds of friendship. They are compelled to undergo & 
severity of servitude unparalleled in the annals of mankind. They 
are doomed in the burning climes, beneath a meridian sun', to' incessant 
labour and fatigue* When their strength is exhausted, and they totter 
under their burdens, the lash of the whip quickens them to the Last ex* 
ertion of expiring life. They are denied a sufficient respite from their 
labours to rest their weary limbs and enjoy the necessary relaxation of 
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repose. • Their aearity Subsistence U insufficient to supply the calls of 
nature and satisfy the cravings of hunger. Not only do their unfeeling 
masters refuse them a participation of the fruits of their labour, bat 
they subject them to torture and cruelty which fender life intolerable j 
and at which humanity shudders. For the most trivial offences they 
inflict upon them the most barbarous punishments. In these countries, 
nothing is more common than the sound of the whijp and the screams 
and lamentations of the defenceless slaves — when their bodies are gore£ 
with wounds, and the blood flows in streams, they are plunged into 
the ocean, whose waves sharpen the pains with the keenest agony. 
Thrfr barbarous oppressors are so far from compassionating their suf. 
ft rings that they laugh at their miseries and mock at their calami- 
ties. 

But these people do not always tamely submit to such unprovoked 
injuries. Sometimes the voice of revenge is heard among them — they 
suddenly rush to arms, and retaliate upon their masters all the cruel- 
ties they have received at their hands* Animated with fury and hatred, 
they^deal promiscuous destruction on all their foes, and the bloodiest 
scenes of civil war are displayed.- They spare neither age nor sex— the 
blooming virgin and the helpless infant are involved in one common 
ruin, whole families, enjoying the fairest prospect of affluence and 
happiness, are cut off at a str6ke and swept to the dust — the ignorant 
insurgents, after a short gratification of their revenge, are vanquished, 
and subjected to a repetition of cruelties beyond the power of lan- 
guage to describe. ' 

■ This unhappy nation, exhausted by unremitting fatigue, depressed 
by the rigour of servitude, and debilitated by the severity of punish- 
ment, drag on a melancholy, uncomfortable existence, strangers to the 
pleasures of life. Their only consolation is, that the extreme torments 
they suffer in this life remove all apprehensions about a future state,' 
and disarm death of those terrors which make such an impression upon 
the minds of the rest of mankind, as to deprive them of the transitory 
pleasures of living by the perpetual fears of dying. To thenr 
the prospect of terminating life, furnishes the pleasing consolation 
of terminating theif wretchedness — To them the messenger of death 
is an angel of peace, and they fondly believe that they shall have 
a day of retribution in another existence in their native land — The ' 
funeral rights of a slave are performed by his brethren with every mark 
of joy ana gladness— ^they accompany the corpfe with the sound of musi- 
cal instruments-^-theysing their songs and perform their dances around 
the grave, and indulge themselves in mirth and pleasantry, upon an oc- ' 
casion which the rest of the human race contemplate with horror and~ 
anxiety. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER 

* - OF 

DOCTOR JOHNSON. 



THE following letter of Dr. Johnson to a friend, upon the death 
of his wife, Mr. Boswell, in his biographical account of that 
truly great man. Vol. I. p. 221, supposes to be, and laments as, lost. 
** The dreadful shock of separation," says he, " took place on the 8th ; 
*' and he (Dr. Johnson) immediately dispatched a letter to his friend, 
" the Rev. Dr. Taylor, which, as Taylor told me, expressed grief in 
*' the strongest manner he had ever read 5 so that it is much to be re- 
€€ gretted it has not been preserved" 

It is now produced to the public by Dr. William Faulk n B r, 
of Bath, and is certainly well worthy of preservation. 

TO THE REV. DR. TAYLOR. 
Dear Sir, March 17, 1752, O* & 

Notwithstanding the warnings of philosophers, and the daily ex- 
amples of losses and misfortunes which life forces upou us, such is the 
absorption of our thoughts in the business of the present day — such the 
resignation of our reason to empty hopes of future felicity';— or such 
our unwillingness to foresee what we dread, that every calamity comes 
suddenly upon us, and not only presses us as a burthen, but crushes 
as a blow. , " 

There are evils which happen out of the common course of nature, 
against which it is no reproach not to be provided. A flash of lightning 
intercepts the traveller in his way. The concussion of an earthquake 
heaps the ruin of cities upon .their inhabitants. But other miseries 
time brings, though silently, yet visibly forward, by its own lapse, 
which yet approaches unseen, because we turn our eyes away, and 
seize us unresisted, because we could not arm ourselves against them, 
but by setting them before us. 

That it is in vain to shrink from what cannot be avoided, and to 
hide that from ourselves which must sometimes be found, is a .truth 
which we all know, but which all neglect, and perhaps none more 
than the speculative reasoner, whose thoughts are always from home, 
whose eye wanders over life, whose fancy dances after meteors of hap- 
piness kindled by itself, and who examines every thing rather than his 
own state. 

Nothing is more evident than that the decays of age must terminate 
in death. Yet there is no man (says Tully) 'who does not believe that 
he may yet live another year ; and there is none who does not, upon 
the same principle, hope another year for his parent or his friend ; but 
the fallacy will be in time detected 5 the last year, the last day, will 
come ; it has come, and is past. — <f "The life which made my own life 
<* pleasant is at an end, and the gates of death are shut upon my pros- 
< f pects." 

The loss of a friend on whom the heart was fixed, to whom every 
wish and endeavour tended, is a state of desolation in which the min4 
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looks abroad impatient of itself, and finds nothing but emptiness and 
horror. The blameless life — the artless tenderness — the pious simpli- 
city — the modest resignation— the patient sickness, and the quiet 
death, — are remembered oSyto add value to the loss — -to aggra- 
vate regret for what cannot be amea4ed— to deepen sorrow for what 
cannot be recalled. 

These are the calamities i>y which Providence gradually disengages 
us from the love of life. Other evils fortitude may repel, or hope may 
mitigate ; but irreparable privation leaves nothing to exercise rpolu- 
tion, or flatter expectation. The dead cannot return, and nothing is 
left Us here but languishment and grief. 

Yet such is the course of nature, that whoever lives long must out- 
live those whom he loves and honours. Such is the condition of our 
present existence, that life must one time lose its associations, and 
every inhabitant of the earth must walk downward to the grave alone 
and unregarded, without any partner of his joy or grief, without any 
interested witness of his misfortunes or success. Misfortunes indeed he 
may yet feel, for where is the bottom of the misery of man I but what 
is success to him who has none to enjoy it ? Happiness is not found in 
self-contemplation it is perceived only when it is reflected from 
another. 

We know little of the state of departed souls, because such know- 
ledge is not necessary to a good life. . Reason deserts us at the brink 
of the grave, and gives no farther intelligence. Revelation is not 
wholly silent. " There is joy in the angels of heaven over a sinner 
" that repenteth." And surely this joy is not incommunicable to souls 
disentangled from the body, and made like angels4 

Let the hope, therefore, dictate what revelation does not confute-r- 
that the union of souls may still remain ; and that we, who are strug- 
gling with sin, sorrow, and infirmities, may have our part in the at- 
tention and kindness of those who have finished their course, and are 
now receiving their reward. 4 

These are the great occasions which force die mind to take refuge 
in religion. When we have no help in ourselves, what can remain but 
that we look up to a higher , and a greater Power ? And to what hope may 
we not raise our eyes and hearts, when we consider that the greatest 
Power is the best ? 

Surely there is no man who, thus afflicted, does not seek succour in 
the Gospel, which has brought life and immortality to light ! the pre-* 
cepts of Epicurus, which teach us to endure what the laws of the. uni- 
verse make necessary, may silence but not content us. The dictates 
of Zeno, who commands us to look with indifference on abstract things, 
may dispose us to conceal our sorrow, but cannot assuage it. Real 
alleviation of the loss of friends, and rational tranquillity in the pros- 
pect of our own dissolution, can be received only from the promise of 
Him in whose hands are life and death, and from the assurances of 
another and better state, in which all tears will be wiped from our eyes, 
and the whole soul shall be filled with joy. — Philosophy may infuse 
stubbornness,, but religion only can give patience. 

SAM. JOHNSON- 

C c 2 
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ANECDOTES 

OF THK ^ 

Late hugh kelly. 



[ Concluded from Page 1 10.] 

HAVING managed this business so adroitly, oar Author seemed 
determined to keep his name out of view m any piece he should 
hereafter write for the stage. When he, therefore, produced his next 
play, which was the comedy of te The School for Wives," he prevailed 
upon his friend the late JufUce Ad&ngton to ftand father, which he did 
in an open and avowed manner. 

This comedy, which came out in the year 1774, met with very con- 
siderable success, insomuch that Mr* Addington, after the ninth night, 
finding that the real author had nothing to fear from the malice of his 
enemies, wrote him a letter, whkh appeared in the public papers of 
that day, recapitulating his reasons for his assumed authorship, and 
_ restoring to his friend the well-earned laurels of Ins labours. 
• This was turning the tables with some dexterity on his enemies, and 
it is probable they felt it. They vented their spleen a little on the 

veracity of Mr. A — 's conduct, but at the same time they did not 

consider, it was their original unfair treatment that first suggested this 
manoeuvre, which, though in other cases k might break in upon the **~ 
<violahility of truth, in this inftance was an act of friendly defence and 
interposition. 

- " The School for Wives," though it might be supposed to be taken 
from a piece under this title in the French, was the unborrowed produc* 
tion oC Kelly's pen. He did not understand the French language weir 
enough to avail himself of it by a spirited translation, and, if he did, we. 
believe had too good an opinion of his talents and his facility in writing 
to try. As it is we think it a comedy of some merit, both in morals 
and character ; it possesses none of the deep and nice requisites of die 
human mind, but it exhibits common foibles in a pleasing, dramatic 
manner, such as the generality of an audience are induced to understand 
and feel> and from such as they may be supposed to receive both pleasure 
and improvement. 

The same year he brought out an afterpiece, called " The Romance 
of an Hour," wherein he likewise, for a time, concealed his name, and 
might for ever, without the least injury to his reputation, it being upon 
the whole a very flimsy- performance. lt> however, worked its way 
tolerably well, as by tacking it to good first pieces, and opportune 
nights, it brought some money both to the Author and the Theatre. 

in 1776 his comedy of " The Man of Reason," came out at Covent 
Garden Theatre j but, notwithstanding the success of our Author in 
two previous comedies, it received its final damnation on the first night. 
Various causes have been assigned for this. The Author and his 
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friends gave out it was Woodward's misconception of his part that prin- 
cipally promoted it, aided by the Malice of those enemies who formerly 
made head against his dramatic productions ; but the fact was, it was 
carried down by its own lemJ. ' Party malice had a good deal subsided 
by this time, and as far as it appeared by the complexion and conduct 
of the audience,, they gave it a fair and equitable trial. 

The plot of this play, as far as we can remember (for it was never 
printed), turned upon a- man who, attempting to do every thing by the 
rigid rules of reason and abstraction, felt most of his plans counteracted 
by the customs and habits of the world. How far this may be drama- 
tised in skilful hands, is another question ; but it was far above Kelly's 
grasp; such a subject required strong views and nice discriminations of 
character; it likewise required such a selection of incidents as were 
proper to elucidate that character : but in ail those our Author was 
deficient ? he had but one forte in dramatic writing, and that was 
sentimental dialogue ; deprive him of that, and you left him very little 
pretensions indeed. 

The disappointment of this comedy fhiclc so close to our Author's 
heart, both in poistt of interest as well as fame, that he determined never 
to write for the -Stage again* He had been- called to the bar about two 
years before this, and though he had at that time qualified himself very- 
little for the practice of the profession, he resolved now to advert to 
k as the great object of his pursuit ; for this purpose he gave up all 
his lkerary engagements (which were very profitable to him), and 
reserving only to himself the character of Barrister, he had now, in a 
great degree, to begin the world again ; to exchange light congenial 
reading tor the severer fbidies of the law $ and what was much more 
serious to him, to give up what was little short of a certainty, for all the 
precariousness of a new profession* 

Our Author's usual prudence here forsook him, and his error should 
be a warning to others in similar circumstances. Kelly from his Edi- 



pen of a ready writer," could make little less than one thousand pounds 
per year (at least in such years as he brought out a new play). Here 
was a kind of certainty for himself, his wife, and a family of five or six 
children, and this he altogether relinquished for a profession in which 
neither his natural inclination, his education, or even occasional 
ftudies, had fitted him. He did not weigh sufficiently in his own mind 
the difficulty of beginning any learned profession with success between 
thirty and forty years of age ; nor the many examples which were before 
his eyes of Barristers properly educated for their profession, with con- 
siderable talents and connexions, who were obliged to wait four, five,- 
six, nay sometimes ten years, before any accident- drew them forward 
into any thing like a profitable practice. He should have likewise 
considered the peculiarity of his. own situation, which, in point of 
fortune, age, and connexions, could not brook such a delay, and that, 
by this total change,, he likewise gave up the established fame of an 
Author of some celebrity, to mingle in the train of juvenile ambulators 
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. His die, however, was cast, and our Barrister now appeared hi all 
the honours of the long-robe, at the Old Bailey. This was a Court ho 
yary properly chose for his debut 9 being, in the first place, principally 
Confined to the knowledge of the Crown Law ; and, in the second* a* 
it procured him the patronage of his old friend Mr. Richard Akeraaa* 
the late keeper of Newgate, one who (though 

seldom when 
The steeled jailor is the friend of men,**) 

reversed this character through life, by every act of humanity in his 
office* and of kindness and good-will to his numerous friends and acM 
quaintances ; one to whose memory we are happy to pay this just tribute 
of applause ; one who preserved hh integrity in the midst of vice, and 
his manners from the daily contagion of bad example. 

Kelly entered on his new profession with some diffidence j what he 
wanted in law he made up in language ; and as he delivered himself 
with fluency, and had a good voice, he was heard with some attention. 
He drew some notice too from another source : whether he had ob- 
served and reprobated the brow-beating, and sometimes very rtfde 
method practised by some counsel in the examination of witnesses; or 
whether he did not feel himself confident enough in knowledge for 
such a practice, he took up the line of softness and persuasion, and in- 
terrogated his witnesses almost with as much good manners as are 

fenerally practised in conversation. This was reprobated by some of 
is friends, as not the usage of the courts ; but Kelly defended his own 
manner as being more agreeable to the laws of reason and civility* 

He pursued this line for a year or two with unremitted attention ; 
but his profits as a Barrister, compared with those of an Author, fell 
considerably short, whilft his expences remained the same : hence he 
became in debt, and hence he/?// that peace of misd<wbicb is unattainable, 
without independence. 

Kelly's income from his profession the last year of his life has been 
computed by the late Mr. Akerman, who knew it almost to exactness, to 
be from two to three hundred pounds per year. This, with two hundred 
per year pension, which it is said he enjoyed, ought to have kept him 
v out of debt, particularly as his original habits could not lead him to 
any extravagance ; but he had imprudently, a few years before, set out 
upon a certain scale of expence, on the accidental profits of some lucky 
hits, and vanity (though necessity afterwards enjoined it) would not 
let him retrench. 

Unreasonable as this conduct must appear to" every man in his cooler 
moments, it is, however, not so unusual. He must know little of the 
world who does not calculate for the general force of habits 5 but when 
those habits are the result of vanity and self-indulgence, they stick with 
incredible adhesion. Some dream onto the last, without wishing ttit be 
diverted from the nattering delusion; others set their danger, but 
hope, in the chapter of accidents, to find relief ; whilst others, ba- 
lancing for some time between the shame of indirectly telling the 
world they are no longer aUe to afiord living as they did, and the 
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4read of" rain, prefer the former as less painful to their feelings, and 
thus await the slow but certain minings of poverty and disgrace. 

This decrease* in our Author's fortune, though concealed from the 
world, was not concealed from himself. He felt the sacrifice he made 
to vanity , but was now too much effeminated by the habits of indulgence 
and self-importance to recover ; he, therefore, in some respect, applied 
to Bacchus, as the last resource of desponding minds ; that officious 
deceitful friend, who offers his alliance in time of difficulty, for no other 
purpose but to turn his arms, in the end, against his principal. In 
ffiort, Kelly, in the hours of relaxation, indulged rather too freely.in 
the pleasures of the table, and if he did not find his dose sufficiently 
strong there, generally carried up a bottle to his bedchamber, in order 
to recover that composure which his waking thoughts denied him. 

The effects of this, a natural corpulency, and a sedentary life, early 
brought on by habits of business, induced an abscess in his side about 
the latter end of January 1777, which he rather neglected in the begin- 
ning, Ull becoming more painful, his physicians, amongst other things, 
advised the hot-bath, as apprehensive of a mortification. As they were 
bringing him in a sedan from Newgate-street Bagnio after this 
operation, the writer of this account had the last nod from him, which 
he gave with his usual complacency and friendship, though he had evU 
dently the hand of death on him at the time. Soon after he arrived at 
his- house in Gough-square he became speechless, and next morning, on 
the third day or February, he died, in the thirty- eighth year of hia 
age. 

His death having openly declared the derangement of his affairs, his 
numerous friends exerted themselves very laudably for his family. The 
Right Hon. Alderman Harley, very much to his honour, lost not 
a moment in securing a comfortable annuity for his widow ; and Dr. 
Johnson (whose charity kept pace with his extensive genius) being 
solicited to write a prologue to our Author's comedy of the " Word 
to the Wise," which his friends thought proper to revive on this occa- 
sion, cheerfully undertook it. These, with the publication of hi* 
works by subscription, raised some foundation for the support of the 
widow and five children. But, alas ! how vain and perishable are often 
the wisest and friendliest precautions in human affairs ! The widow and 
four children are long since more amply provided for in another world, 
whilst the remaining son (if he yet remain, no accounts having been 
received from him for several years) is now an officer in the East* 
Indies. 

Thus ends the little history of a man who, though destitute of fortune, 
friends, and profession, early connexions, or a regular education, rose to 
a respectable situation in life by the mere efforts of his genius, and a 
well-regulated conduct ; and had he lived long enough, and could have 
altered his late habits (which by the advice of his friends he was ex- 
erting himself to accomplish), there was a great probability of his 
attaining the first legal honours of the City, having many capital friends 
there, and possessing an attention and complacency of manners that 
fvoulaj have always secured (heir attachment. . ' 
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In his person Kelly wars below the middle t#c, fair complexion 
jound face, and though naturally inclined to corpulency, had a passim 
Ar dress not altogether so consistent with his figure, situation, or un- 
derstanding. In conversation he was pleasing and facetious, never 
dogmatising or contradicting, but evidently disposed to conciliate the 
good opinion of every one around him. He had the art, too, of admi- 
nistering to his vanity and self-importance by various little way*, 
which, though superior minds must despise, perhaps should not be al- 
together overlooked by men rising in the world. He did tips wkfc such 
dexterity, and under such an air of humility, as seldom {ailed of what 
be sought for. For, whether he meant to give the impression of a 
man of great business, high acquaintance, or great profits in his line 
of authorship, the company generally caught the tone, and sounded thje 
very note he wished for. 

As a husband and father his conduct was truly exemplary 5 lor 
though he was in both duties very affectionate, he took a particular 
pleasure in giving exterior marks of it, as he was seldom or never seep 
in public places without his wife hanging on his arm, surrounded by 
three or four children. He had a vanity in this no doubt, but then it 
was a vanity produced from a good source, it was of a very pardonable 
kind. 

Nor was his attention and benevolence confined to his own family, 
but took a wider spread for his friends and society. To the former iiis 
advice and interest were never deficient, and to such of the latter as 
wanted his assistance, he was ever ready to relieve their distresses ; and 
this was so much, the natural result of his own feelings, as often to ex- 
ceed the proper bounds of his income* To poor authors he was parti- 
cularly liberal, constantly promoting subscriptions in their favour, and 
as he had a numerous and respectable acquaintance, was in general very 
successful. Hearing one day that a man who had abused him in the 
newspapers was in much distress, and had a poem to publish by sub- 
scription, he sighed, and exclaimed, " God help him— I forgive' him—* 
but stop (then pausing) — tell him to come and dine with me to-morrow, 
and I'll endeavour to do something for him." The man went, was 
received very cordially, when Kelly gave him a guinea for his own 
subscription, and disposed of fix copies. 

To his father, 'who was in indigent circumstances in Dublin (notwith- 
standing the largeness of his own family), he allowed twenty pounds, 
per year, which he regularly remitted to him every quarter, besides 
pccasional presents of useful things, and on his father's death continued 
the same kindness to his mother. It is wkh revived emotion that we 
relate the remaining part of this anecdote. On the first account of his 
death his mother never spoke afterwards. The loss of such a son, 
whose fame was, no doubt, the honest pride and solace of her life, with 
the sad, cheerless prospect of bewailing his loss in poverty and misery, 
struck at her vital powers so powerfully, that she instantly fell into con- 
vulsions, and died at the expiration of three days. 

As a writer Kelly's genius must be allowed to be extraordinary, con-, 
sidering the scanty support of J^is education, and unde? what pressure. 
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of fortune most of Kb performances were written ; and, even under 
these disadvantages, his two comedies of " False Delicacy" and 
* c The School for Wives/' are well entitled to the merit of stock 
.pieces, and as such we wonder why they are not oftener represented. 

His reputation as an Author was to high, after the success of " False 
Delicacy/' that he may be considered as one of the first who raised 
the copy-money of plays, which before stood at about sixty pounds to 
one hundred, one hundred and twenty, and sometimes one hundred 
and fifty ; nay, he himself is said to have received two hundred pounds 
for the tragedy of " Clementina.'* His prose works were held in 
equal estimation, of which the following instance is a proof : 

The late Alderman Beckford, when Lord Mayor, happened to speak 
of Kelly rather disrepectfully in some company, as a Poet and an Irish- 
man : the touching upon either character at that time was sufficient to 
rouse our Author's feelings, who upon any opportune occasion had 
no disinclination to come before the public. He, therefore, instant- 
ly sat down to write Beckford a letter, wherein, with some point on 
the heinous charges exhibited against him, he rallied that Magistrate 
pretty free] v. For the copy-money of this letter (though the whole 
did not matte above a sheet) he refused six guineas ; and, because he 
could not get ten, published it in the newspapers gratis. 

In short, Kelly had talents enough to keep his literary fame alive 
whilst he himself lived, and had his education been better, and fortune 
easier, so as to have enabled him to select and polish his works, his 
genius was such as probably might have given his name a niche amongst 
the first dramatic poets, of this country. 
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Culture of the mind from ten to fourteen or fifteen years of age. 

IN this period, as the body, approaching towards maturity, is capa-r 
bleofmore vigorous efforts ; so the mind, unfolding itself by an 
ampler display of its powers, becomes , more susceptible of a more ex- 
tensive culture. Children, as yet void of cares, and undisturbed by 
the more troublesome passions, have likewise more leisure in this de- 
lightful season to lay up a stock of provisions for the succeeding stages 
of life. This stock will not lie in coffers, which may be stolen, nor 
in granaries, which may be consumed ; but in their limbs, in their 
heads, in themselves. This then is the proper time for instruction and 
study, as well as for labour and exercise. In their studies they will 
need much to be directed ; for there are some branches of knowledge 
which have little influence on practice, and others which require a 
snore enlarged understanding than can be expected in children. Both 
- Vol. II. Dd 
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these Jrinds- being improper for a boy, hk studies* wiB« be mote cbir- 
fmed ; but they will p© more instructive an4 more useful. His ac- 
quaintance with natural object*, and the changes which are made upon 
them by art, is now to be extended. And as language is the channel 
by which we communicate out thoughts to one another, the study of 
the English language is to be earned forward and completed. The' 
languages of ancient Greece and Rome, and especially the latter, ought 
likewise to be studied, if, beside other advantages, we would attain 
a nice discernment of the propriety of idiom and beauties of style, or 
even acquire an exact and grammatical knowledge of our mother- 
tongue. But a critical taste of this kind does not seem to be necessary- 
in every station ; nor do the circumstances of mankind allow the pri- 
vilege of a classical education to be equally enjoyed by all. Box, as* 
was observed before, a boy, even of the lowest rank, ought to have.a 
liberal education, if his genius be extraordinary. 

Misled by appearances, we are apt to make a wrong estimate of the 
trades or occupations of mankind. Those which minister to luxury are 
more esteemed and encouraged in the world than those which furnish the 
necessaries of life. But, without shewing a contempt of .any that re- 
quire no bad qualities of the heart, we should value those which are- 
most useful, ingenious, and independent^ 

As every man, without exception, owes his labour to society, 4fed 
cannot be trained up with the same ease when advanced in life, 1H* 
during this period chiefly that he ought to qualify himself for -a liberal 
profession, or begin to learn a trade. He ought to consider that he 
is born for the public good. The more he consecrates his cares to the 
public good, the happier and the more clear-sighted he will be. It 
is selfishness that blinds the understanding, by contracting the, heart. A 
young man should therefore accustom himself to do ail the good actions 
in his power ; to niake the interest of the indigent his own jr to assist 
them with his money and his counsel ; to be tender-hearted ; to love 
peace, and reconcile those that are at variance;- to comfort the afflict- 
ed ; to relieve the oppressed. He should be taught to extend his bene- 
volence to all mankind j and, in the exercise of the social and gene- 
rous affections, he should be warned not to transgress that first and 
most important precept, which we have formerly recommended ; not 
to hurt one, while he serves another. 

His duty to God ought to be the leading principle of all he does : 
he ought to worship God in* spirit and in truth, and he should study, 
in every thing he undertakes, to approve himself to him with simpli- 
city and integrity of heart. But his duty to God, as well as to 
his neighbour, will be mora fully explained in the following part of 
this work. 

Plan of Jiudy at fcbooL 

The first literary attempt of children, in this island,, ought to be the, 
study of the English language. Before this be begun, the child ^hauhL 
be capable of a. full and clear articulation, without drawling ; and- to 
propriety of pronunciation, as far as circumstances permit, he- should 



fee a<^i#Oln<d ifHWtf word hsmmn. Then beginning to read, he 
sjuauldrfce carried forward, not by todiona and painful tasks* but by 
sh^rt, and easy lesson*, that he may not be oppressed, or disgtsted* 
*iW!-te)pk fikorfd contain nothing that is not suited to his tender years : 
it.^qgld consist of words in coffcenon use ; it should treat of things 
w$$h lie sees around him, and the more obvious qualities of these 
sfcujAd he pointed out. He vill he partieularly delighted with descrip* 
tjpns-pf tjhe country, the seasons, and the animals which he has an op* 
pprtonity of seeing* &c. To these should be added, short biographi- 
q^and historical anecdotes, of a moral tendency, written in a simple 
stife,, and collected, with judgment. His succeeding books should be 
chosen with; the same judgment, and explained with the same care j 
and when animals or other objects, are mentioned* which he has not 
seen, or which he cannot understand by descriptions, drawings of theni 
will be of use. He should be master of one lesson before he be car- 
ried forward to another ; as he advances in reading, he should be train- 
ed up to accuracy in spelling ; when he can read with ease, he should 
be instructed in the simplest rules of the English Grammar ; and 
when he can use his fingers with freedom, he should be taught the 
useful art of writing. . . 

In this manner ought the first years of his studies to be spent ; and, 
as an accurate knowledge of the English language is an object of great 
and. general importance at school, he ahonjd .persevere in studying it, 
from time to time* till he be well acquainted with its syntax, and its 
idioms*. 

As the student has been, hitherto, under, a. steady course of moral 
discipline, and has acquired a classical taste, a taste for what is most 
beautiful in manners as well as in sentiments, those fine impressions 
will naturally remains they will render the care of parents, through 
the subsequent very critical period, more pleasant and more success- 
ful* nod they will concur with the more* powerful aids of religion, in 
fonnnag the Man, the Citizen, and the Christian. 

it may be expected that I should mention the Roman Classics 
and the auxiliary authors that deserve to he read at school. The time 
allotted for a school education does not admit of reading all the Roman 
authors who wrote during the purest ages of that elegant language j 
nor, if it did admit, would it be proper to put them all into the hands 
of youth. The impressions which are made on the hearts of youth by 
their : teachers are of so important a nature, and so ready to remain 
through life, that no book ought to be taught,* or recommended, that 

* In this course he ought to be employed, now and tnelt, in transcribing such se- 
lect letters and such passages of his lessons as are most beautiful and most proper to 
be got by heart. He ought also to be ascustomed to turn examples of bad English into 
good ; to express the same thought in different words ; to describe horses, trees, and 
other objects aroimd him j to translate from Latin into English to perform ctrery ex- 
ercise with attention ; to correct his errors with the greatest exactness ; to rehearse, 
wife a'elear and distinct Voice', whatever passage he commits to memory, and to dei 
cbkn,; at stated times, and on subjects wfcich he -understands, before a public and re* 
8fc$tai?}e auditory,. > V 
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has not i tendency to improve their mind*, and W form their kefttfc t* 
virtue; to prepare them for the duties of life, and dtoct their con- 
duct through it ; no book, where the sentiment** if not very impor* 
tant, are not, at least, innocent. The capital authors; with the order in 
which they may be read, are mentioned in the detail of the method 
that was pursued in the school of Dumfries, while under the direction 
of the Author ; and even some of those, though admired for the bean, 
ties of their style, are to be taught with much discretion ; and th* 
wheat is to be separated from the tares. A prudent and virtuous teacher 
has still such a choice of Roman Classics, or of parts of them, prbpev 
for youth at schools, that he can be at no loss to famish his pupils with 
useful subjects of study, and with the best patterns of justness of com- 
position and elegance of language. 
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UssAv VL—Portuguefe Voyages in the Fifteenth Century. 

^TT^O the spirited exertion of Prince Henry of Portugal, the Portico 
jl guese are indebted for those settlements which gave them the first 
European commerce by the Cape of Good Hope, and raised that king* 
dom to so high a degree of celebrity. Ill 1415 the prince had acoom* 
t>anied his father to the taking of Ceuta, and brought back with him so 
strong an inclination for making discoveries, that he employed about 
forty years in those attempts, expending a considerable sum of money, 
and procuring experienced mariners from "all parts. 

Anno 1 417. His first effort was not at first very successful; he fitted 
out two ships that proceeded no further than Cape Non, which, from 
its projecting far into the sea, is called by the Spaniards Bojador, from 
the Spanish word Bojar* Round this cape a strong current ran, and a 
heavy swell, which deterred these young navigators from attempting it, 
not considering that by keeping out at sea they might avoid it. Prince 
Henry, who knew how this difficulty was to be overcome, in 

1418. Tent Juan Gonzales Zarco and Tristan Vaz, gentlemen 4>f his 
household, in, a small ship, with orders to pass that formidable cape.— 
They sailed, but before they reached the coast of Africa they met With 
such violent storms, that they expected every moment to founder* and 
Were driven before the wind without knowing where they were. They 
at last fell in with a small island, "which, from their deliverance, they 
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ca&ii*^ &gfef*» or> Holy Island. They foi?nd inhabitants on it, Uei- 
ther eiviKzed notf quite barbarous, but the soil appeared remarkably 
frmtfgfa On tkeir return, the prince was highly elated with ]xb dis- 
cowety, and next year, 

1*419* sent Gonzales and Vaz on another voyage to Porto Santo; 
Tjbejr -saw at a distance something like a cloud, and directing their 
course towards it, they discovered another island, to which, from the 
vast* Woods which covered it, they called Madera, that word in their 
language signifying wood. This island lies south of the former, 
and the- two together are by modern geographers called the Madeira 
Islands* These two discoverers obtained grants of different parts of 
the^lands, under the title of Capitanos. Gonzales in his travels is sa;d 
to have found the remains of the chapel and tomb erected by Macham.. 
The discoverers began to settle, and, in order to clear their lands, set fire 
to the trees, which fire is said to have continued burning for some years, 
and now caused as great a scarcity of wood as there was before a plenty. 
Prince Henry caused sugar canes to be carried from Sicily, and planted 
there, which thrived exceedingly. 

We find on record a trading voyage made in 1439 by one Querino, 
from Candia, who was shipwrecked on the coast of Norway. This voy- 
age did not add any new store to the science of geography, but is so 
very curious a fragment, that we shall take a future opportunity to lay. 
it before our readers. 

The prince employed twelve years without making any further dis- 
coveries till about 1432, when Gilianes, in a bark, passed the hitherto- 
invincible Cape Bojador, an action,, says our author, which in common 
opinion was looked on as equal to the labours of Hercules. 

About this time, Prince Henry obtained of Pope Martin V. a per- 
petual donation to the crown of Portugal, of whatever discoveries should 
be made from this cape to the East Indies, inclusively. This step was 
taken both as a security against the interfering of other nations, and an 
incentive to the common people to engage in the services. 

In 1434, Gilianes went again in his bark with Alonso Gonzales 
Baldaya, in a larger vesiel, and passed thirty leagues beyond the capfe t 
where landing, they saw a great track of men and cattle ; and, without 
any farther enquiry, returned home, giving the name of Angra de 
Ruyvos, or the Bay of Gurnets, to that coast, from the fish they found 
there. 

Next year, 1435, the design was continued, and they passed twelve 
leagues farther. Here they put ashore two men on horseback, who, 
going on till the afternoon, saw nineteen of the natives armed with 
javelins. These flying, were pursued, and some of them wounded, so 
was one of the Portuguese. They ran along the coast twelve leagues 
farther, where, at the mouth of a river, they saw about five .thousand 
sea wolves, many whereof they killed, and brought away their ikins ; 
which, being a novelty, were then held in great esteem. Going far- 
ther into the land, they found fishing nets drying, but no people ; and 
their provisions being spent, they were obliged to return to the prince, 
without making any farther progress. 
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Antonio Gonzales, with Tristan, was sent in 1440 to tfc ^{j^ 
in order to load his vessel with the fkins of fe'a-wolves. Go^a^e^ went 
back tp Portugal with some {laves; but Tristan, having first car^nodi 
coasted on as far as Cabo Blanco, or White Cape, where^, thoigh ,ie 
BMW the track pf people, yet meeting none, he sailed home.. ^ v j 

In 1442, Antonio Gonzales returned again to the same coas^ carry* 
iag with him the chief of the Moors he had taken, who prjjmweol Xfr 
give seven Guinea-slaves for his ransom ; but being once at litextVj }ie 
forgot his promise. However, on his landing, others came to jg£em, 
the two young men that were prisoners ; giving in exchange, teh^pfacjts 
of several countries, and a considerable quantity .of gold dust. WKcn 
was the first brought from those parts. For this reason, a. rivulet, that 
runs about six leagues up the land, was called Rio del Oro, .ox the 
River of Gold. Besides these things, they brought home, shield of 
buckikin, and some ostriches eegs ; every body admiring the colour of 
' the slaves. The gold stirred up covetous desires, and encpuraged 
Nunno Tristan to undertake the voyage again in 1443* Advancing 
farther, he discovered the island Adeget, one of those of Arguira. 
Hence they went over to another, which they called De las Qarzas, or 
the Island of Hawks, because of the vast numbers they saw there, some 
of which they took. 

In 1444, Lancelot, the prince's servant, Gilianes (who first passed 
Cape Bojador), Stephen Alonso, Roderic Alvarez, and Juan Diaz, hav- 
ing obtained the prince's leave, on paying him an acknowledgment, 
erected a company in the town of Lagos to pursue these discoveries. 

Gonzalo de Cintra set out with one ship in 1445, and coming to 
the islands Arguim, ran up a creek at night, intending to.gp ashore; 
bat the tide ebbing, he stuck ; and, in the morning, two hundred 
Moors coming upon him^ he was killed with seven of his > company », 
These were the first Portuguese killed in these attempts ; and from, tie 
captain that place took name, being called Angra de Gonzalo de Cin- 
tra, fourteen leagues beyond Rio del Oro. Antonio Gonzales, Diego 
Alonzo, and Gomez Perez, set out next year, 144$, in three caravels, 
bound for that river, with orders to treat about the conversion of those 
barbarians, of peace, and trade. The proposals were rejected^ and 
they returned, bringing back one of the natives, who came voluntarily 
to see the country ; and John Fernandez remained there with the same 
design. Nunno Tristan made another voyage, and brought twenty 
slaves from a neighbouring village. Denis Fernandez, in another ves- 
s.ek passing the mouth of the river Sanaga, which divides the Aflanaji 
from the Jalofs, took four blacks, who were fishing in an almadia, or 
boat. Sailing forward, "he discovered the famous Cabo Verde, set u,p a 
wooden cross, and returned. 

Antonio Gonzales, Garcia Mendez, and James Alonzo, though sepa- 
rated by a storm, met again in 1447 in the islands of Arguim. Fall- 
ing upon a village, they seized twenty-five Moors of those winch fled 
from them*- He tfcat ran best took most; as Lorenzo Diaz, who cook 
seven, whilst others caught but one, and some none. . They called *jiis 
point Cabo del Rescate, or Cape of Ransom, because some b^acl^.wcre 
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ransoiAetf there, Th#t joy was the more, in that they found Juan Eer- 
nan dezYwho was left there the last voyage, 

Knisianez de Gram, Alvaro Gil, and Maialdo- de Setubal, with each 
a caravel^ landed In the island Arguim, where they took seven Moon, 
and, by their help, forty-teyen afterwards. They ran along the coast 
ofrije continent eighty leagues, and at several times took hfty slaves, 
losing' seven /Portuguese j whose boat being left dry by the ebb in the 
island De las'Garzas, they were all. killed. Lancelot, who once before 
had costimanded a small fleet, sailed from Lagos again towards Arguim* 
as admiral of fourteen vessels. At the same time set out for Madera* 
Alvaro send Dinis Fernandez, Juan de Castillo, and others, who alto- 
gether, with the former fourteen, made up twenty-seven saiL Nine of 
the fourteen from Lagos came to Arguim. Alvaro de Freytas return- 
ed home with his three ships ; but Lancelot with his sailed to the 
island Tider, being unwilling to return as light as they came out, and 
designing to sail to the Sarrah of the Affanhaji, and Guinea; but after' 
some small attempts, resolved for the island of Pairaa. They touched 
at Gomera, and were entertained by the commanders, Piste and Brucho, 
in acknowledgment of some kindness they had received from prince 
Henry. 

Lancelot, being homeward-bound, discovered the river Ovedek, 
which he called Sanaga, because a black of that name was released 
there. It was then believed to be one of the branches of Nile ; because 
they were informed, it came far from the eastward* Stephen Ak>nso, 
in a small boat, went up the river, and took two, blacks, after consider- 
able opposition made by their father. Roderigo Anez and Dinis Diaz 
were here separated from the rest by a great storm, and arrived in 
Portugal. Lancelot steering towards Cape Verde, went aftiore upon 
an island, where he found nothing but goats, and these words cut fin the 
bark of a tree, Talent tie bien /aire. This was Prince Henry's* motto, 
which expressed his designs, and gave Lancelot to understand the Por- 
tuguese had been there before. It was Alvaro Fernandez, of Madera* 
who had conducted them thither. Lancelot stood along the .shore, 
while Gomez Perez going up close in a boat, threw a looking-glass 
andi sheet of paper with a crucifix on it to some blacks, who break, 
ing and tearing them to pieces, poured in a volley of arrqws ; for 
which they designed to be revenged next day : but a great ftorm, 
which dispersed all their ships, prevented the execution, Lawrence 
Diaz got nome first ; Gomez Perez put in at iUo del Oro, whence he 
brought one slave, and many fkins of sea wolves $ and found the people 
there somewhat tractable. Alvaro Freytas and Vincent Diaz, in the 
isknd Tider, took nfty-nine slaves. Dinis Fernandez and Palacano, at 
Cape St. Anne, took nine more, twelve of their men swimming; ashojae 
forthem. With these, and such like small, successes,, they <all return^ 
home;, having lost one small vessel ; but the men were sayejdv . . 

'NEW DISCOVERY FOR STOPPING INVOLU^TTART BLEEDING'S. * 
The Caustic Volatile Alkali has been discovered, by Dr. J. M. de 
Pira, physician to the King of the Two Sicilies; to be wonderfully effi- 
cacious in stopping haemorrhages /row veins or arteries. The propor- 
tion of the Caustic Volatile Alkali employed is four ounces to a pound 
of water. 
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ANECDOTES OF J SWARTS. 



J SWARTS, a famous German painter, being to work a roof*piece 
o in a public town-hall, and to paint by the day, grew exceedingly 
negligent, so that the magistrates and overseers of the work were every 
now and then fain to hunt him out of the . taverns. Seeing he could 
not drink in quiet, he, the next morning, stuffs a pair of stockings and 
shoes suitable to those he wore, hangs them down betwixt his staging 
where he sat to work, removes them a little once or twice a day, and 
takes them down noon and night ; and, by means of this deception, 
drank, without the least disturbance, a whole fortnight together (the 
inn-keeper being privy to the plot, and his very trusty friend. The 
officers came in twice a day to look at him, and, seeing his legs hang 
down, suspected nothing, but greatly extolled their convert J. Swam, 
as the most laborious and conscientious painter in the world. 

The same J. S warts had admirably well performed the history of our 
Saviour's passion, large and in oil colours. Cardinal B was so 

pleased with it that he resolved to bring the Pope to see it. — Swarts 
knew the day, and, determining to put a trick upon the Cardinal and 
the Pope, painted over the oil, in fine water colours, the twelve disciples 
at supper, but together by the ears, like the Lapithea and the Qtntaurr, 
' the pots and dishes flying about their ears like hail ; Christ inter- 
posipg to make peace among them. At the time appointed came the 
Pope and Cardinal to see this curious piece. — Swarts carried them to the 
room where it hung — they stood amazed and thought the painter mad. 
At last says the Cardinal, " Thou idiot, call you this a passion ?" 
«' Yes, faith," said he, «« and a very good one too ; 1 believe you 
" never saw the like in your life." " I think so too," says the Cardinal, 
" but, sirrah, shew me the piece I saw when last here." — u This u it," 
says Swarts, «* for I have no other finished in the house." The Cardi- 
nal called him a lyar — the painter swore he had no other-^-the Pope 
laughed to see the broil. " There," says Swarts, " your holiness has 
seen my lord cardinal's passion, I will now shew you our Saviour's \ 
only be pleased to retire a few minutes out of this room, but, before 
you go, examine the length and breadth of this picture ; and, if you 
please, you may leave a servant with me." They did so, and were no 
sooner retired than Swarts, having prepared a spunge and warm water, 
immediately expunges the whole history in water colours ; then intro- 
ducing the Pope and Cardinal presents them with a most lively and dole- 
ful picture of our Saviour's passion. — They run to the picture, examine 
private marks, and find them there, and are farther assured by their 
attendant that it is the same. They stand astonished, judge Swarts a 
necromancer, and such a change impossible without the aid of the 
devil. At last the painter explains the riddle, and then they know not 
which to admire most, his wit or his work. 
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PARHAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 



HOUSE o* LORDS. 

TTN tb« House of Lords no material business was agitated rill 
1 Feb. 14. When the llouse having been summoned upon a motion of Lord Lans- 
downe, respecting a peace with France, the noble Marquis rose to say, that an intif 
mation had reached him from one of his Majesty' s ministers, that public business of 
very, great importance made them desire the discussion might: hf postponed, fif 
would therefore defer his motion till Monday next. 

Lord GrenvUU expressed his obligation to the noble Lord for the attention which he 
bad strewn to the accommodation of the rainifters. 

\ ■ LORD MOULDS EXPEDITION. 

The Earl otMoira rose to take notice of some observations that had been thrown out 
fey an Honourable Gentleman (Major Maitlarid) in another House, on the Expedition 
wnieh he had the htaoar to oommand. His Lordship explained, at some length, the 
general outline* of the Bgpedltioti, the views of his Majesty's ministers, and the cora r 
munication* which had taken place with the Royalists on' the subject. He had been 
sett fer, he said, by his Majefty's ministers on the 17th of October, and informed by 
them of the succours with which it was intended the Royalists should be furnished 
He did not hesitate to undertake the Expedition proposed, nor that responsibility 
which he considered aa attached to it. The Royalists had demanded a certain force to 
co-opertte with them, and his Majesty's ministers had appointed a much greater force 
than they had fequestod 5 it -only remained that a point of junction mould be fixed > 
and before that could be effected, some signals were agreed upon, and some frigate*; 
aent to repeat those sl&nalft 5 but they were not answered by the Royalists. On the 
toth of November tome persona were sent to concert measlires wjth them. The 
Royalists had required artillery and artillery-men, as they had scarce any one who un- 
derstood the use of cannon* His Lordship had represented to his Majesty's ministers, 
Who «*d entrusted him with a discretionary power on this Expedition, the necessity 
of bringing some persons from Flanders who were acquainted with the management 
Of artillery $ and, a* he hoped to have formed an Immediate junction with the Royalists, 
he had appointed two French officers of great merit his aides-du-camp, and another 
as his^ secretary j and, under all circumstances, he thought himself justified in making 
thote appointments. 

His Lordship said, if it should be thought that he had done wrong, he was willing 
that the whole expence attending that measure should be deducted out of the appoint r 
tnents which were attached to the command with which he had been honoured. He 
could not make known the names of these DfBcers because they had children and 
friends m France, to whom such a publicity might be fetal. But, said his Lordship, 
whatever difference of opinion' men may entertain of the French Revolution, " God 
knows these gentlemen have seen the measure of their sufferings amply filled ? Let it 

• cot then he said, that the hand of a British gentleman directed the dagger to increase 
those sufferings, by* adding mother wound to the many which they have already; 
received. He concluded by sa/ing, that he took the whole responsibility upon him- 
uM, because hie Srfajefty*s ministers had fully approved of the appointments he had 
recomniewted to them. 

After a few words from Lord Lauderdale, in justification of the notice that had been 
taken in the House of Commons of these appointments, 

,^ Lord GrenvUU said, that his Majesty's ministers, after having so roily approved of 
what the Earl of Moira had done, would mare the responsibility with him." 

17th. the Marquis of Lansdowtte rose to make his promised motion for promoting a 
peace with the Republic of France. It was, he said, the inviolable right vf parliament , 
not to vote away the money of the people without due investigation. Thirteen 
millions- were now called for to prosecute this ruinous war; and it behoved their 
Lordships, instead of discussing the characters or pretensions of the persons who 
compose (he Convention of France, to examine into the bonds and mortgages that 
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loaded the table, and which bound the people of England to pay every totting of tavat 
Immense sum ! The individuals of the National Convention were hereto^Jayand -gone 
tomorrow 4 these were not objects deserving the attention of their LordsWpev i -jfc a 
moottnt, when they were called upon to encounter and protide for anothef^uilupaign* 
after the blood that had been spilled, and the treasure which had been cgtaus&aUtaing 
tfeeb&t ; and in which, considering the little progress that was made^-the^ifease 
could not feel satisfied in contemplating the consequences of another. * AH tin great 
writers who have turned their thoughts to military tactics, from the earliest period 
down to that of the intelligent General Lloyd, have uniformly stated the folly -of *t~ 
*e mpting to make any impression on the frontiers of France. This, by all writers bnt 
the subject, was deemed impregnable. He concluded, therefore, by mo»vSiig: l3ieit 
Lordships *' to implore his Majefty to declare without delay his disposition to make 
peace upon such disinterested and liberal terms as are best calculated to redder tho 
peace between any two nations lasting, and to communicate such decfarariobs to his 
atlies, that an immediate end may be put to that daily effusion of human blood which, 
if suffered to proceed, must change the character of the nations of Europe, andinthe 
place of that improving spirit of humanity which has till lately dfetinguisliedtaNMtetn 
tunes, substitute a degree of savage ferocity unexampled In the atmals of tmailtifld*" 

Earl Fkxwittkim said, that consistent with the Address presented to his Majefly 
jrom that House, their Lordships could not agree with the present motion- If their 
Lordships regarded their families, their pofterity, and their country, they muft concur 
in a strenuous opposition of that destructive anarchy which has overrun Franoei -Tho 
safety of the, country, the preservation of the constitution, of every thing dear to En- 
glishmen* and to their posterity, depended upon the preventing the introduction-©*" 
French principles, and the new-fangled doctrine of the Rights of Man ; and that this 
could only be effected by the establishment of some regular form of gc^ernrflcnt in that 
country, upon which some reliance might be placed. ■ * * 

. The Duke of. Grafton agreed with every part of the modon. Addresses* he said, «&ad 
come from every part of the country during the American war, to make peace. The* 
Americans had been stigmatised with epithets similarly opprobrious with those winch 
we now applied to France; but the result of all of it was, that w,e,had treatec} with' 
America. Peace, he saidi was almost universally desired in this country ; it was die 
only remedy for the ravages of war. France, if she had been left fo herself, , would 
never have endangered the peace of this country ; and I shall ever object, said the, 
noble Duke, to this country interfering in the internal regulations- of any other. 

The Duke of Leeds approved the principle, and .defended the prosecution, of the 
war. A compliance with the noble Marquis's motion he urged, would be a dishonour- 
able desertion of our allies, and an unjustifiable infringement of treaties. 

Lord Lauderdale supported the motion of the Honourable Marquis ; he deprecated 
$h* conduct of ministers in the commencement and execution of the war. It bad not 
JUsen, attended, he said, with that vaunted success which had been so loudly trumpeted 
abroad. < When the historian mould record it, posterity would see nothing that could 
tinge the cheek of a Briton with the glow of satisfaction. He replied to -most of tiw 
arguments against him : he vindicated the French from the charge of atheism } he did 
not believe, he said, that an atheist could exist any where. 

Lord GrenvMle said, the more this point was discussed,*he was convinced they would 
find still firmer conviction of the necessity of still continuing the war 3 with unremitting 
energy. Our Jaws, our liberty, our religion, ourconstitution,,depefided upon the Issue of 
the present contest. The French character was essentially hostile to aU Che govemtnents 
of Europe. . The war had been entered into with the full consent of Pariiament-*thcy 
had gone up to the throne requesting his Majesty to pursue the most vigorous hosti- 
lities-- they had gone up to the. throne with an address promising to co-operate 
with his Majesty in pursuing the war with vigour ; and within three weeks, * said 
LoJxKjrenvjik, shall we change our opinion, relax in our operations) and dishottotoanly 
abandon our Allies ? 

The Marquis of Lansdtnvne replied at length to all the arguments used againjt {lis. 
motion. At two o*dock this morning the House divided, when tjiere append-- 
For the motion 13— Against it 1O3. ■ • , \ 

19th. The Duke o£ Ncrfilk rose to say, he wished it might be gWeti m [ lriftnittloA 
to the committee to whom the Mutiny Bill was referred, that a clause should bcintro- 
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docedcto mclodejehe Hessian troops in- that bill, as had been done ir* respect to the 
Fmoifcle Regiments In Scotland. 

1. ijoxfcGHonrifo Replied that such a measure required mature and serious -deliberation. 
It- diriment* htm appear necessary, but if the wisdom of Parliament should judge It 
eayo dicn tv a^epauate bill appeared more proper. 

Lafrti ^Tburlinv thought the subject was of a grave and serious nature, and deserted 
de&brratidn; butdid «ot think it was properly brought forward in the present form, 
r^hocd lMitderdaft declared he had heard language on the subject of introducing there 
troops, whiohmade it (uglily expedient to come to some precise determination on the 
subject;, and as the Muriny Bill did not expire till the 25th of March, the motion of 
Friday-next would elucidate the business more clearly than at present. 

-£jord;&ttfcp* entered into a warm Philippic against the introduction of the troops 
inqveften. He quoted from Blackstone, that if any should arrest a traitor m any 
treasonable? ,ast>. and kill him therein, he should not be considered as guilty of thur^et. 
Ho concluded, we think not very appositely, with saying, that if any mituiler, or any 
other -parson* should do any thing to destroy the liberties of this country, he hoped 
he waruld not survive it, but suffer the juft punishment of his crime. 

Ijotd-Grewvilh said, he most heartily agreed with the wishes of the noble Lord who 
spoke iast, that he who should attempt to destroy the liberties and constitution of this 
. country might perish. That there 'mere such persons was certain $ and that they mlgKt 
meet with the sate they deserved, mould they be rash and wicked enough to attempt 
it» he most devoutly wished. 

Lord Lauderdale seemed to feel considerable emotion from this observation. When 
assertions of that* kind came, he said, from such high authority, each man would 
distrust his neighbour, and say, " thou art the man !" He wished ministers to produae 
proofs in support of such insinuations, and to punish those who might deserve it, or to 
enact such laws as might be necessary for that purpose. 

Lord Grenville answered, if any one should be so rash as to make such attempts, it 
would be found that the existing laws were sufficient to punish them. 

The Duke of Norfolk then deferred his motion to some future day. * * ' 

Sift. The Earr of Albemarle presented a bill for the purpose Qf indemnifying his 
Majesty's ministers for the introduction of foreign troops into this country. 

lord Gremnlle and others resisted the bill, saying, that landing of the Hessian troops 
was an act of necessity, and ministers wanted no indemnity on that account. On a 
motion for a second reading, there appeared for it 12, against it 89. 

The Duke of Norfolk moved, that the Mutiny Bill be recommitted, for the purpose 
of inserting a clause respecting the Hessian troops. The bill was ordered to be 
recommitted. 

»8tfa. On occasion of the General Fast, the Lord Chancellor, attended by a- few 
Of the spiritual and temporal peers-, went to Westmmfter- Abbey, where they heard 
divine service, and a sermon, by the Bishop of Norwich, from Joel xi. ver. 15, 16, 17, 
and part of the 1 8 th. * . • •.; 

HOUSE of COMMONS. 
FINANCIAL MEASURE of FRANCE. 

Mr. Pitt stated, that the French Convention had decreed that all persons residing in 
the French Republic should withdraw their property from the English funds, and ex* 
change it .for sssignata* This measure, he said, was of die noo>t important, nature, 
and wonjd require some extraordinary steps on our part j and as no time was to be 
lost* he moved that the House should sit next day (yesterday) on the business, which 
was agreed to. 

A debate took place on the report of 85,000 seamen for the .current year, which was 
at length agreed to, and the House adjourned. ... 

Feb. rst. Mr. Pitt gave notice' of a' BUI preparing to be brought ir|| to prevent 
Transfer of any Stock "belonging to French citizens. ] 

Colonel Maitland made a motion respecting Emigrant officers being employed in the 
*j&c$&, fftf t tl)f e^pedi^oa under, £ar} Mouu, which he conceived as highly illegal; . 
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« JMr.rtXa^dbHmasly timiML tkneoutoeftotaf tfat<tfectv apcTthiltiifc Oft Qdteoefs 
. motion svaa negatived. -•:..< 
3d. The Solicitor -Qmrnml -said, that ate vrhat had ham stated fey*his Iftisjnr liii 
Friend on a recent occasion to the House, relative «o what •fe*.t»a*<afa&uc*o. ftco^ofe, 

St was unnecessary for him to say any thing ; he therefore moved for leave $0 brine; in 
a bill, " To prevent the payment for a certain time, of effects or money, in Che hands 
» jQi subjects of Great Britain, the property of French subjects* to chnfrtfcrs* &»arf the 
persons exercising the powers of Government in France, Sec, and for lattboag-the 
same to the individual owners." . . , ( 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer seconded the motion, <wbich meeting the vnavbains 
concurrence of the House, the bill was ordered to be brought in* • • - 

The House in a Committee of Ways and Means, voted the Land and Malt Taxes, 
in the usual manner. 

. Ordered, That the sums of 558,0x1/. and 547,310/. should be g mtud terfrss* Ma- 
jesty for the ordinary and extraordinary expences of the Navy, for 1794* 

AUGMENTATION OF THE ARMY". 

The Secretary at War having stated, that upwards of 10,000 men more had born raised 
Ian year, than had been raised in any one year of either of the last wars, moved* vt^V* 
60,144 men, including 38S2 invalids, be granted to his Majesty for the fervi^e «f 1794- 

Mr. Huffey thought the most vigorous exertions possible of this country, could neper 
do any service to the cause she was engaged in ; and said he was sick of the. war. q&tfte 
Continent. 

Major Matt land asserted, that the situation of the Allied Powers on the Continent 
' was worse at present than at the commencement of the campaign. 

The miscarriage at Dunkirk, he conceived, was to be attributed to the sending an 
Inadequate force to attack it ; and the unpardonable neglect of the Ministers at the 
head of the Naval and Ordnance departments refpecting the gun -boats and artillery. . 

Mr. Jenkinfon contended, that the plan laid down by Ministers for conducting the 
campaign, and *jc efforts of the several officers in its execution, was such as merited 
the applause, instead of the censure of the House. He observed, that the enterprise 
ntjainst Dunkirk had been commenced as early as the season, with a view to the health 
of the troops in such a low marshy' soil, would permit. 

' Capt. Berkley ftated, that the orders which were received for the sailing of tfie-gtin- 
toats were, that they should be before Dunkirk between the aift and 24th of August; 
and that they arrived there on the 23d. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, that as he understood it was proposed by 
ytmkio en opposite to him, - that the subjects of the present debate should' be brought 
•forward on. a suture day for separate and particular discussion, he should reserve all 
detailed observations until then. The question was put and agreed to. 

The Secretary at War then moved for a grant of the different expences of the army 
ordinaries and eXttaordinaries, as well as for* the subsistence of the above troops, ajl 
whech were agreed to; as were those of the ordnance, on the motion of Captain. 
Jerfcley. . 

'4th. On the Report of the Committee of Supply, Major Maitland renewed those 
Objections to the increased Staff of the army, which he pressed on a former night. 
Sir George Yonge replied, that no addition was made more than necessity required. 
- Mr. Steele remarked, that the Major himself had acceded to' those ee¥ms¥elai5ve tQ 
the promotions of rank which he appeared generally to oofrferrm. < ' t. . 

Major Maitland acknowledged this, and said, that if he had not availed rrtrrtstffof 
the late circumstances, he might have remained in his present rank as long as Mr,-£te 
^ras Minister. *'*.*.,. 
ROMAN CATHOLICS. 
"Mr. Mitford obtained leave to bring in a Bill to free Roman Cathafics fan* the 
double land-tax. * ' 

FRENCH PROPERTY. 
The Attorney+Gemetal brought in a Bill for preventmg the payment of any MA*, biflt 
of exch a nge, Sec. to persons resident in* France, and subject to the operations of a late 
decre? pf the Convention; which was read a first, and ordered to be read a second 
time on Thursday. 
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land* by giving the power of appeal in cases of misdemeanor, 'from ta* Oonrt Of Ja*> 
^afa^ a^ *ht? Citcmt Courts, to the Ha— e nf Imtk m Ba sj taH < - 
. ^ JMm| snsfl*d4hMiBdBi } wiichr Kwsw^ 

' " ' BUDGET, \ .. 

- ath. - The House1iaVtoir Tea©*?** itself into « C oaaniw a e of Suftflft MfcHcfcart 
faffce-Cfaair, % . 

Mr. Pitt rose and said* he should divide the Supplies under three Afferent heads, as 
Arinctlv relating, first, to the Ways and Means, secondly, to the Loan, and other 
measures of Finance, and thirdly to the Taxes. ' 

ESTIMATES. \" i 

render ckeae Estimates intelligible, observed Mr. Tiff, ft wfll hire 1*" ItWessary 
to recapitulate the amount of the deficiencies respectively, and thus fee dearly and par. 
fcctly understood as we proceed. 

Navy Estimates » > ' " ■ £* 5>5*S>3?° 

Army Estimates — — — '6,4.11*000 

Ordnance Estimates — — ■ 1,34.5,000 

'Miscellaneous » ■ — ■ ■ 1 » . 246,000 

Jfcfidencies of Grants 1 ■ ■ ' ■ ■■ ■ ■■ • " . .474,000 

Beficiencles of Duties on Land and Malt — ■■■ ..S$P>OO0 

Contribution to the National Debt Fund — ■ * 209,000 

{Conjectural Estimates — « ■■■ » 5*5004000 

$um total £, *C£Qj*,$j0 

^.5*4*000 
f , mn .,. 643,000 
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Ordinaries, per arm, - » 

Extraordinaries, ditto » •> " 1 ■ ■■ » «» 

Estimates of the year 1793 ■ ■ ■■ » »■ * ■ »» 1 « " ■ « ■ 

£, J,344ioo0 

Miscellaneous ■ " ■ — > aooVooa 

Which was exceeding, by 70 or 8o»oooL the Estimates of Finance fa iyoii 

LOAN. 

The terms and conditions of the Loan were, for every -ioo!. fn lnoney^itome 
jooL in the 3 per cents, — i$L in the 4 per cents.*— and ms. 5<t long annuities. ORHs 
following calculation, giving the price of Stock at the time of thejbargain, swfll proas 
the specific value of the negociation:— 

Three per cents 67 i-half — worth £7 to t> 

Pour per cents 84 ■ ■ worth * »i 4 o « 

Long Annuities ao years i-8th — ■ ■ worth n <".«/ $ 

TAXES. ...... 

Msw)%it.{hsA proposed to repeal, the Tax on Gioves> Births ac torish r and pro. 
posed a variety of new and additional Taxes, the produce of which would be as~ foU 



Duty on British Spirits 
Duty on Foreign Spirits 
Bricks and Tiles 
fiUtaraaanA Stone 
Crown and Plate Glass 
Paper ■ ■ 



£. ,10**00 
136,000 

30,000 
51,000 
63,000 
t>|/ooo 
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The House then, in a Committee of Ways and Me«n*, voted 

The rom of ix,ooo,ooo£ to be raised by Annuities, viz. 

100/. Subscribers to be entitled to too/. 3 per cents, from thc^tb of Jaiai*rytii?94t 
Also z$l 4 tier cent. Annuities from the 10th of October last, and. to an annuity of 

lit. §d. for 66 years. To be paid by instalments. 
*^97,ooo£ out of the Consolidated Fund, which shall arise torn the: 5th of April, 

1794, to the 5th of April, 1795. 

That there be granted to his Majesty, viz. 

ic*f. per Gallon on single Brandy imported. t 
at*f, : on Brandy above proof imported. 

%d. — ■■■ on Rum from the British Colonies. . 
itf. ■■ » ■ ■ ■ On ditto above proof. 

$d. — ■ on Warehoused Rum. 
j6d. *— ■ on over-proof ditto. 
jo*/„ — - on single Spirits imported. 
sod. on over-proof ditto. 

To be paid by the Importers. 

jrf. per Gallon for wash for extracting Spirits for home eonfiimption. 

l<£ ■ for Cyder and Perry, or any other wash for ditto. 

%d* ~* t for wash made from refused wine, or foreign cyder. 

%s. %d. for every 96 gallons of wash made by Bishops of Maidstone.' 

To be paid by the Makers or Distillers. * . ' • 

5$ 1 -half-penny per gallon for Spirits made in Scotland and Imported. 

Also an additional duty in proportion for over-proo£ 

To be paid by the Importers. 

T.odS per 1000 on Bricks. 
2%d. ditto on plain T|les. 

41" id. per 1000 on Pan Tiles not exceeding 10 Inches squaw, 
zs. zd, do. addition exceeding zo inches square. 
is. iod. per 1000 for Tiles other than the above. 
Tc* be paid by the Makers. 

And a Drawback to be allowed on exportation. 
3/. 31. qd. per cwt. upon Books imported, 
is* id, for every 1000 Bricks imported. 

iod* for every 1000 plain Tiles imported. 
4^ pod* per 1000 for Pan or Ridge Tiles imported. 
11 /..per 1000 for Paving Tiles, not above 10 inches square, 
14. }Q<£ per 1000 for ditto above, 10 inches, 
xi^ , jodf, per 1000 for all other Tiles imported 
ibi. per, ton upon Slates carried coastways. 
2t*,6V* 4itX0 upon Stones, Gurnet, and Marble. 

That the duties of Excise on Paper, Pasteboard, Mill-boards, Scale-boards, and Glazed 
"paper, do cease, and that there be charged in lieu thereof, 

No. I. %d. 1 -halfpenny per lb. Excise Duty upon Paper for writing, drawing, and print- 
ing. 

No. II. td. per lb. upon Coloured and Whited Brown, except Elephant and Car- 
tridge, 

No. HI. j4ialf-penny per lb. for Wrapping Paper. " 

No. IV. 2d. 1 -halfpenny per lb, upon all other Papers, except Sheathing and Button* 

Papers. * 4 • 

Wsv-V* 10*. *d. pet cwt. upon Pasteboard, Mifl-board, Scale-board, and ^laxetT 
-Papers. ' * ' 

A Drawback to be allowed on Exportation. ' ' v " 

Thatch* Duties of Customs of the above do cease, and there be taken m KeNa toeftdf, * 
lorf; pe¥ Ibj ort Mb. I; imported. 

zd. ^tb/'dtt No: H impOrted. 1 
6 A per lb. c^ l%per Hangings imported. 
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ted. per lb. on all other Paper* iiopofte4. 
*f. per cwt. upon Pasteboards, &c imported. 
1 or. %d. 3 -fourths on Flint Glass imported* 

3 -fourths on Materials ufod In making Window Glass. . . - - 

A Drawback oftd. 3-fourths, on every soot of Plate Class *np*rte<J, , a 
14*. 6d. per cwt. on Flint Glass exported. > < 1 

ft. $hcL -per ditto on Crown ditto exported. 
%d. 3-fburths, per foot on French Plate ditto exported, 
i+r. on French Plate ditto imported. 
9*. nd, on French Window ditto imported 

141. per cwt. on other Glass imported. - r 

10s. %d. 3-fourths per cwt. on Plates of Glass not less than 1485 square inches^ sstftfe 

in Great Britain. ■ - - 

A Stamp Duty of 100/. upon Contracts of Perfons serving as Clerks to A tt a mics . 
100/. Admittance for every Attorney. - - * 

50/. for Contracts of Clerks to Actornies in Courts of Conscience. 
50/. for Admittance of Attornies in the Welsh Courts. 

That the Additional Duties upon Foreign Spirits imported, granted and continued ftqk 

Acts of 31 Geo. III. be made perpetual. 
Also upon Sugar, by Act 31 Geo. IIL be made perpetual 
Also a Drawback on Sugar, allowed by the said Act, to be made perpetual. 
That the said Duties be carried to the Consolidated Fund. 

After a few observations from Mr. Fox, who was the only Member that spcSc orf ' 
the subject, the Report was ordered to be brought up next day. \ ' 

Feb. 7. The House resolved itself into a Committee of the whole House oath* 
Land-tax Bill, (Mr. Rose having previously moved, that a clause for mafeteg tit* 
deficiency of the Land-tax for the last year, and another for exempting his Maje*1y'.a 
Roman Catholic subjects from the payment of a double land-tax, mould be referred 09 
the consideration of the committee) Mr. Hobart in the chair, 

The bill having passed the committee, the report was ordered to be received on 
Monday. 

SLAVE TRADE. \ 

Mr. Wilbcrforce said, that probably it might have been imagined by some gentlemen, 
from the way in which his notice was worded, that it was his intention to move for the 
total and immediate abolition of the Slave-trade; but he could assure the House, tha£ 
at present that was hot his design. His sole object juft now was, to prevent our sup-* 
plying foreign possessions with slaves imported in British bottoms j and therefore,* 
however warm certain gentlemen might be against the abolition of the trade In gene- 1 
ral, as affecting our commercial prosperity, yet as the brand} of traffic which he no** 
wished to ftop was in point of feet annihilated by the present circumstances of Europe, 7 
those gentlemen must be lost to all sense of national shame, or concern for the honour^ 
of their common nature, if they threw any obstacle into the way of his motion $ and 1 
as, on this account, he did not think it necessary further to trouble the House* he 1 
would conclude, by moving for leave to bring in a bill for the purpose he had men- * 
tioned. .. j 

The Speaker put the question, and observed, according to order, that the motion 
ihoul4.be referred to a committee. ... r 

Sir TVm. Young said, that if we abandoned this trade, the other nations of Europe 
would pursue it. That its continuance was even a point of humanity, as when*, the 
stttives of Africa could no longer sell their prisoners, they would murder them. He 
was no friend to political theories which were impossible to be reduced to practice;: 
He 4oubte4 not but he should divide with a large majority. 

Mr. Whit bread, after regretting the thinness of the House, declared that .he was 
much' disappointed at the declaration of the honourable gentleman, that he did nog 
mean to bring forward any proposition for the direct ana" total abolition of this infamous 
traffic. The House, in his opinion, ought to shew to the otlier House of Parliament* . 
that .their zeal in this great cause was in no degree abated, and, by thus testifying their 
own undiminished activity, to bring the other House to some sense of shame, 00* ac- 
count of the criminal delay of which it had been guilty. And as, no exigency of tim& . 
and no apprehensions of danger, could extenuate or sanction gross injustice, heuu&i . 
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^tfr*f»a.OemlemattVr»uM 
i^ely answered. 

jtf-. Cnothtrm defended die House of Lords smm the hupui allo n of n ew mertq i A i 
lay thrown upon it. He considered the present faUl as nugatory, and regarded tlm 
whole aho&ton system as eupported^ repd*<^awi krdkre. 

Alierma* Newnbam thought the question had been carried as for as it ovsjMt* Ha 
was againft the motion, and he thought it was urged by those who wet* minwtSj to 
ear constitution 5 it was part of a grand system moved by them. 

Mr. Pitt said, at the same time that he was disposed to pay every proper degree Of 
ftspect to the other House, yet he could not help expressing his surprise and mortifi- 
cation, that the Lords had been ahie to afford only soar days to the diseossistrtrf tM* 
tnctmcntout subject. But, whatever might be the reasons far this delay, it wns, tn M* 
opinion, one of the strongest motives which could be urged for pe r sisting la she mm- 
m«rc now besom the House. * 

The Speaker then put the question, " That leave be given to faring iaav bill far 
prohibiting the subjects of this country from supplying other nations with, does' W 
The House divided, when there appeared, for Mr, WUberfbrce'i aaotion>4>3i against 

xotb. After some private And preliminary business had been transacted, Mr.' W&t- 
treadf jun. moved, " that there be laid before the House a copy of the articles of 
agreement between the King of Great Britain and the Elector of Hanover, relative to 
the supply of a body of Electoral troops to the former," which was ordered. 

Mr. Grey made some observations on the recent disembarkation of the Hessian 
troops, and moved, " that the employment of foreigners in services of military trust, 
ear bringing foreign troops into the kingdom, without the consent of Parliament, h 
contrary to law." 

Mr. Serjuatt Aimr wished the motion had not been ntade, and mefed the pt ev foui 
emeftion, which, after a debate that continued till eleven o'clock, was carried, on a 
division, Ayes 1*4, Noes 35. 

itth. The report of the committee, which sat on the proposed measure for ns» 
pealing the Glove and Birth and Burial taxes was agreed to by the House, and hills for 
the repeal ordered to be brought in accordingly. 

The Speaker acquainted the House, that he had received a letter from the Marquis 
Cornwallis, acknowledging the receipt of the thanks of the House, and expressing his 
a y atimcl e end sense of the high honour thereby conferred on him* He then read the 
letter from the chair. , 

Mr. Secretary Dmdas, previous to his moving for a renewal of the Alien Bill, ob- 
served that any doubts which might have arisen as to the exteat of its powers, may. 
fee rectified and explained when the new bill was brought in. The right hon. Secre- 
tary here alluded to some instances where aliens had procured friendly arrests against 
themselves for debt, in order to remain in the kingdom after being ordered away. He 
then moved for leave to bring in a bill for the regulation of aliens arriving or resident 
kt this kingdom, which was ordered accordingly. 

The House resolved into a committee on the Trench Property Bill 5 the different, 
clauses were agreed to, with some amendments proposed by Mr. Attorney General. 
The Hbuse then resumed, received the report, and ordered the bill with the amende 
snents to be printed. 

x 3th. The bill for imposing a duty on A ttornics -was read a second time* 
Mr. Jolliffe said a few words on the hardships to which certain clerks would be 
subjected. 

Mr. Rose said there was a pretty general misunderstanding as to part of the opera* 
tion of this bilk There was a clause in it, which provided that any attorney, paying, 
the duty on admission into one of the courts, should be admitted into all the others, if 
he pleased, without paying any tning further. 

The bill was then ordered to be committed to a committee of the whole Hotise on 
Monday next. 

18th. Mr. Fox rose to bring forward hjs promised motion on the suigectwf- Con- 
voys, wiuch he prefaced with a speech of considerable length, and concluded by mpv- 
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trade of his Majesty's subjects had received from Convoys during the present war.** 

Adiniial&ar^^ observed, that in opposition to the voluminous details adduced by Mh 
Fox, ha would put in a general way the united and publicly avowed sentiments of the 
great mercantile body o£the kingdom, which were unanimous in asserting, that, upon 
tne whok, the trade to the . different quarters had never received such effectual pro- 
Jccfeoo as during the present war. 

Major Maitland spoke at some length in supporting what had been advanced by Mf* 
ft** ,ancUnsis*ed oa the necessity of an enquiry. 

The Chwcettor of the Exchequer replied to the arguments of Mr. Fox and Major 
Maulamd j some other Members spoke, and Mr. Fox explained, when the question 
beiog pm, the House divided— For, the Motion 4S— against it 20a— aad at two in the 
inorning adjourned. 

aist. Mr. Vamgkm called the attention of the Hou se to a circumstance, which, he waa 
of opinion, involved the existence of our West-India possessions. He alluded to the very 
vtotaftitts ttcps which the French had recently taken towards the emancipation of their 
fefegroet, and putting them on a footing to oppose the English in St. Domingo. He 
Said, that tuck an example to our Negroes might be attended with the most dreadful 
rnaprqimnrn He then moved an Address to his Majesty, that he would be graoi- 
jeasly pkaaed to order such measures to be taken, for the tranquility of the British " 
islands in the West Indies at the present juncture, as in his wisdom he may think fit. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas replied, that he certainly could not countenance such a motion* 
as it tended to imply an insinuation of neglect on the part of Ministers at the pre* 
sent juncture \ a charge which, he assured the Hon. Gentleman, had not the smallest 
foundation. . . 

, Mr. Vaughtm said, he was perfectly satisfied with the declaration, and with t\* 
jcoocurpence . of the House he would withdraw his motion j which was done accor- 
dingly. 

Mr. Sheridan moved, 1. * That there be laid before the House Copies of all Letters, 
•fee received from Governor Wentworth, relative to the Colonies of Nova Scotia.— 
*. Ail other Official accounts received relative to the same. — 3. Ail letters received 
toot Major-Ceneral Ogilvie, relative to the same.— 4. The return of the Garrisons, 
number of men and officers, &c. in the said Colony. — 5. The Correspondence be- 
tvpetn the Ministers and General Ogilvie, and Governor Wentworth, respecting the 
said Colony,'* &c. 

.Mr. Dtpsdas objected to the 2d article of the Motion, which was negatived Without 
a division 5 the other articles were successively agreed to by the House. 

24th. Mr. Sheridan presented a petition from the Rev, F. Palmer, setting forth, tit* 
alleged grievances of his case, complaining. of the conduct of the Court by which ho 
was convicted, &c and praying such relief as the House in. its wisdom should deem 
meet. On putting the question for its being brought up, a conversation of some kngtfft 
Arose .between several Gentlemen. / 

Mr. Pkt proposed, that the debate should be postponed to a future day, and men- 
tioned Monday, which Mr. Fox objected to as too distant, and moved for Thursday, 
which fas carried. 

Mj\ JPUtbretdy jun. then moved for an Address to his Majesty, that he would be 
pleased to order,, that the execution of the sentence of transportation against Messrs* 
Muir and Palmer should be suspended till after Thursday } on which a debate ensued, 
and the question being put, the House divided, Ayes 3<^=-Noes 104. 

25th. The House resolved itself into a Committee, to consider of ? r^uUtiiew 
to be made in the Penny-Post, on which a conversation of considerable length took 
place. 

Mr. Sheridan .considered this as a new tax, under the eWcLof aaregula«io& of an old 
one ; and that although the case was trivial in itself, yet the principle on which it pro 
ceedad was wrong, for that the regular conduct of Finance should be* first, a Supply 
was to be agreed upon to a certain amount 5 and then, after time being allowed «o 
consider the case attentively, she; Ways and Meant for raising that Supply were fo be 
proposed: And again, sometime' ^a**o be given the Honse to consider on the mod* 
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€tt4^Hhai«u^jpiy''5 afcd the whole being determrital, there c64ld ttdt^r^nBTe- 
wtlarly bfc a^ additional Tax &r that year: The present proposition w*j»t 7 ajnik* 
T&in-£6int'bf form or name, tat was so iff point of fact, for tt propojedajv-addi- 
tio^aFTafcon the Cartfajge of certain Letters under the title of the PeDoy*P*& ,v.-- 

Several, resolutions for the proposed regulation Were read and agreed to, and the im- 
port ordered. -i • 
. -Mt.~ Shavian gave notice, he should move some amendments on the* resolution* t>n 
th? report. . 

Sir William Young brought up a Petition from tfie Planters bt ifte ^Kfestr-fndieSi and 
Merchants resident iii Great Britain, trading to the Colonies, Jfcc. corrtbtainlng 'oftfco 
tendency of the BiU now dependingfor the Abolition of the Slave Trade from the Coast 
Sn?mxa, m British Vessels, or By British subject's, to foreign Territories^ crating^ thai 
•uch BiU, if passed into a law, would materially injure their Trade, as well as Com- 
merce In generat. Col. Tarieton also, presented* simrlar Petition from iavcrpoc*. They 
Were both ordered to be hid on the table. 

< Mr. Mtbetforaitica moved the Order of the Day for the second reading «fth« above 

m 

-~9feWVtem y Wft f opposed it, and moved an amendment, instead of the word* sow?, 

* this day fcix months.* 

Mr. Alderman Neumbam supported the amendment, and expressed apprehension* 
pf a dangerous effect from such a Bill as the present, as tending to encourage (he new 
^doctrine* of Equality, and the destruction of ah* ranks and subordination in societal 
. \ A deoate then took plate, in which Mr, For "and Mr. Pitt spoke in favdtir oP the 
»H arid the question being put, the House divided — For the Bill 5$— against It "3$ 
The BiU was then read a ad time, and ordered to be committed. 

* ■ ■SBfithp The House resolved itself into a Committee on the Attornies 7 Tax BiH, And 
Mr/ttobart having takirig the Chair, the different Clauses were proceeded with by the 
Xommtttet, aommpanied by along con versatibn, in which |he Chancellor of thc£x- 
jfche^uer, Messrs. Sheridan, Adam, Jofliffe, Sir William Doiboh, and Mr. Rose, boce Che 
iririd pal part 5 in the course of which it appeared, that such Clerks as were articled 
tv Attornies previous to the 5th instant, were to be exempted'from the Tax.; , 

? Sir W, Dtlbat wished that a provision might be made, exempting such desks as 
"liiay "be articled to their fathersTrom the first part of the Tax. 

-\.i.'Ffcfe Cbancdfcr oftheExcbcqiur replied, that such a proposition could not be emmtc- 
nanced, as it would go entirely to do away- the effect of the Tax. 
"<> Jffk ^4&as confessed himself averse to the Tax, as deeming that it would go- rather 
r f» degTade a profession in the Public opinion, among which were as respectable :*od 
Hi Vit^ltftenbers of Society as in any other. 

* i 1 Ifce ftoataikrof t^e &rt&B^ acl^wie^ed, that, as in ail other collective bodkt, 
fiiere were certainly some most respectable characters among the profession inoues- 

■MMPi b*t&e<x*rianded, .that in point of rtfgtxlation the Tax must have a^aod eTect, 
as by excluding indigent persons, it prevented all those who could ^notiiave theiadttto- 
lagt of a Jiberal education from becoming members of it. 

Mr. Sheridan spo^e in support of the observation of Mr. Adam.- 
After which the different clauses and provisions of the Bill were agreed tor by the 
Committee, and the House resuming, ordered the report to-be received on Monday. 

27th. Colonel Tarieton movadj that a list of all the ships clearecTout from Liver- 
pool to the Coast of Africa, 'from July 1793, to the latest dates, h? laid before the 
House; and also of the number ^>f blaves imported into the Britisii, West India islands 
in 17^1, 9% 9 and 93. . t 

Mr. Mast moved for leave to bring in a Bill for the better, regulation of the Poor 
Laws, the leading features of which were, to prevent iu future poor persons from 
'toeing removed from the place of their .residence, until they became actually chargeable 
thereto. . • . ,,- 

Mr. Alderman Ardersbn acquainted the House, thaV in coniufcwtp* of the expen- 
sive war in which we were engaged, it was- not the, with- <4 the Corporation of Lon- 
don to petition that House for the Appeal of the Duty upon CoJs f at-this time, though* 
it was a Duty which was sever^i^ ^ ajj jp* fo^re* c^a^s p£t£f people* 
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TftrOrto of the Day Wmt; read fvr wnaripg ftf ^fanmpd Afaalfr** % *m »> 
ttontfir mervingthe Petition of the Rev. Thomas. Fis^PaUwiCs Mr* Sheridan »*b4«, 
thto agraeaole t» the notice. w.hich the; House had receive* «f tu* itftntieptj wad pos : 
seised erf time to take into consideiaiion the propriety «n4 juatififtpiFoeeiving the J?*- , 
tittoft, he had-no-douj* of its being received. 

Mr. after a few observation*, agreed to its being received. 
- m ttwfcftas men moved, (hat the Petition may lie on the t^*Ws»Wf» agreeslto. 

*8tlu The Speaker and a few of the Members attended Divine Service in St. M$r^ 
{rot's Church* being jthe "day appointed for a General Fast. 



STRICTURES 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 



HAYMARKT, February 

A. NTEW Comedy under the title of the Box Lobby Challingi made Its lirsj 
jflT^ appearance here. There are but few men 'who possess greater abilities for 
qraroatic writing than the reputed author of this piece (Mr. Cu MBtftLANu). Hit 
Challenge is spirited, and he has managed the cwwfor with effect most appropriate. 
The following is a sketch of the fable : . 

f -Yctong Grampus* a young Wockliead of fortune, is sent for to town, for the purpose 
t>f being launched forth on the grand tour. He falb mtothe hands of Fulsome, ft para* 
sidcal author, and young Crotchet, an illiterate debauchee. The latter makes love to 
■f&st Grampus, the maiden-aunt, and succeeds in cheating her out -of her fortune*. 
Crotchet insults, at the theatre, Letitia, a young lady unckr the guardianship of Old 
Grampus y he is chastised by Water Jand, a young officer* and gives Fulsome** card. 
Jn.his pursuit pf his antagonist Captain Waterland gets mtroducedintO the Grampus 
family, and to Letitia, of whom he has become enamoured, ana\ after the usual dtfS- 
cutties, obtains her hand $ and, at the same time, Crotchet and Mist Grampus mo also 
united. 

The dialogue ia neat, animated, and pregnant with humour and wtlfct managed equi. 
'^equeMt contains some just and well-directed strokes of satire -against the resgntjig 
follies of the times^and, by its pleasantry, must excite mirth, wjtiwit corrupting tip 
heart 5 we, therefore, heartily join oar voice to the applause with which it wa§ re* 

cenuuh 

The following are the Prologue and Epilogue; the former spokisi by Mr. BafTYasftfff 
Cht Utter by Mrs, Coodall, 

IV THE HOHOVKABfJC FRANCIS NOftTIf* 

AS some food Father who a bantling rears, , y 

Feels nought bqt pleasure in his tender yean ; 
His tricks at school, and all the pranks he playfj 
E'en the boy's foibles then excite his praise ; 
r " A little spirit well becomes a Youth, 

Jack, tho 1 unlucky, always speaks the truth t 
' ' ' But when, arrived at a rnaturer age, 
: He laynches Jacky upon Lifo*s great stage, 

"With joy elate, with anxious fears deprest, 
• What hopes and horrors f\ll a Parent's breast 1 
:i Jfrc yet he dares to cast the dangerous die, 
* v * f Atid shew his darting to the public eye, 1 
The hopes of all his future joy he sends 
T* visit some be knrvt to be his*nends% 
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Sv a t t exclaims, eat up with gout and spleen. 

«« The* SttrpHng*s well enough, but much toOlea* g ^ 

r , >r - ' 1 44 He'll be short-uVd, he has hia Mother's cough, • v fT *n!T 

. * ** Agdlopiog consumption took her off." 
r/ <« lathis bir Jacob's son?" Old Toothless crics^ . 

• • «* The Boy is of a most alarming size ! ' • j - > 

• »• •« Sacb o'ergrown monsters never can be strong} 
. 41 Don't teU his father— but he can't live Jong.** - , . » vi .kv * 
So when the Bard at first prepares his play, , « - " v , ^ 

His heart beats high, and^all his prospect 's gay; ' 
" Tis done, 'tis done,*'— th* enraptur'd poet cries, - ■ t 

. « The labour 's over, I shall grasp the prize. 1 ! 

«« Snae l br, upon wiiose word I can depend, 
« Sk a a l a a shall see it— he's indeed a friend 
" How do you liKc my piece, good Critic, say ? 
" Nay, do rot-flattei — Don't you like the play P 1 — * 1 
« Why, yes, s.r— Eh — the thing is well enough.**-^ 
f *< Is it not good r~ " Humph, yes— What cupsed Stuff.** • 1 

«1 th.nk, my friend, the playhouse will be cramm'd.** 
" 1 think soloo— and think your play'H be damn'd.* n ' ? 

, .At length the night, the awful night ensues, . \ n 

T fatal to many an offspring of the Muse ; 

The l ather bi s his fancy's child appear, \ : 

* £nd hopes to meet no friendly Snarler here; ^ ;J 

Moral his Boy, if entertaining too, 
. His fortunes fairly made wheil judg'd by you, 



EPILOGUE. - ^ 

\. BT CEOJIGE COIjMAK, ^N, ISQ. ' ' . 

Ilfcdays of yore, when Knights were cas'd in n-all, . , t • 

& tike lobsters in a shell, from bead to tail j . - 

. When sparring Nottes chaUeng'd to the lists, 

Deem'd it ignoble e*r to.spar with. fists ; 
r- • Soautwere their limbs, and sturdy were their blows-* 
i They met, were slain, or else they slew their foes, 

Sr 4 . * . In modem Challenges, how heroes dwindle j 

Jnarw* they're nothinp~-and in legs they Ve swindle I . 
V-* - * And ahtihow shocking to a Peer of old, . . 

•*»-■ Some Pugilistic Noble to behold ? . .... 

2m, \ t . ; Who, when one brute his brother brute opposes, . v 

Stands Umpire of black eyes and bloody noses! . ..... . , . 

How w©nkl the champions, clad in iron suits, 
'.-■■»• Stare at pur cliamp.ons in round hats and boots { 

Stare to see Jacky give his card to EoHoy, . . ■* 

■ And 'Prentice challenge ^Prentice in the Lobby* 

That such things are we witness ev'ry day, , : 

When heiees quit the Counter for the Play} . .,.<..- 

t ..r When Green Box errants hurl the sharp retort, . t . 

i • ^gerfor&me, and hot withBaAWFOY'a port! ' ... 

f* Who tfr* you, Sir Who am I why 1'nv-pho^l 3::: 

f« The world knows me, Sirr-Damme, who are you ^ 
r ' «• Meet me to- morrow morning in Hyde Park, v 

^« Tm Mr. Pi VMS the bankers fifteenth clerk.'* 
ti.L j . Oh! may these warriofs of th« desk and quill .. ^ (t; ,^ 

Pursue their petty broils, and challenge stilly r . .n oo 

.' -Of swh contentions wMeserne be the fruit 1 >. r 

-rj-h if : ; A^Mlduetting ne brought to disrepute, - - t . . _ . £;JJo 

Ciifi <«;c: . vMay Engfishrmni n* Bnt4»shrnan oppose, ; t , . . .. 

Jut wjeld his sword against -our tommonfoaf 



i .UVv". 
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K?W PRURY-LANE TKEATKpj Maich i*L ' 

This Theatre opened with an Oratorio, consisting 6f * Gfaftd SeWctlon of SaereeJ 
Music. Language can convey but a very itiadequatre'kfca of a spectacle, we win ven» 
turc to say, the grarldcst ever displayed in this kirfgdom. The theatre combines, in 
the happiest manner, elegance and simplicity. It is large, without the* audience being 
in any one part of it too far from the stage. It is lofty, without Offending the eye wiei* 
too great a height 5 and so judiciously constructed, that in every part the lowest tones 
may be heard distinctly. 

It not being the province of a Magazine to record the transient entertainments peri* 
bdically produced by selections of music, and which can scarcely be said to form any 
part of the drama, we shall proceed to give a particular 

DESCRIPTION OF .THE NEW BUILDING. 

Although the foundations and great part of the main walls were finished some time 
since, and had, therefore, the advantage of drying and settling, the Internal parts of the 
theatre have been completed with unprecedented expedition. The same circumstances 
which interrupted a whilethe forwarding the theatre, rendered it impossible to proceed 
on the buildings around, which, together with the theatre, will form one great and 
complete plan, standing foremost in the rank of public edifices in this metropolis. 

The convenience and safety of the public will, besides* be very effectually provided 
/or by covering the footway with a coionade of the Grecian Ionic order (a part of which 
Is executed) affording shelter below, and, at the same time, forming a terrace before 
the windows of the theatrt above, which, when secured with ornamented iron-work, 
and lighted by a number of lamps, as it is intended it shall be, will contribute very 
.greatly to the elegance of the appearance. The plan will include an area of upwards 
of 320 feet in length* by 155 in breadth, and the height of the building, measuring 
from the substruction to the roof, is 118 feet. 

The buildings which surround the theatre are<faced with Portland stone, and will he 
finished with a ballustrade, - The theatre, which rises above them, is to be faced with 
stone, and finished with a ballustrade. Through tile roof rises a turret, masking a 
large ventilator, and a staircase which leads to a terrace on the roof. Ofi the summit 
is placed a figure of Apollo, more than 10 feet high, which is tp be removed to the 
svest front when finished, and replaced by one of Shakespear. 

The accommodations for the stage are upon a much larger scale than those of any 
other theatre in Europe. The opening for the scenery is 43 feet wide and 3S high 5 
after which the painter and mechanist will have a large space of $5 fret in. width, 93; 
in length, and uojri height, for the exertion of their respective abilities* 

In the roof of the theatre are contained, besides the barrel loft, ample room for the 
scene-painters, and four very large reservoirs', from which water is distributed over 
every part of the house, for the purpose of instantly extinguishing fire, in any part 
where such an accident is possible : at the same time the greatest precautions have 
been used to prevent any such misfortune, by the application of .every Jtfcd of security 
that expence and ingenuity can suggest; Besides other precautions, an iron curtain 
has been contrived, which, on any such occasion, would completely prevent all com- 
munication between the audience and stage, where alone accidents by fire have bees> 
known to commence. 

The audience part of the theatre is formed nearly on a semi-circular plan. It con* 
tains a pit, eight b xes on each side of the pit, two rows of boxes above them, and 
two galleries, whjch command a full view of every part of the stage. On each side of 
the galleries are two more rows, of boxes, rising to a cove, which is so contrived as to 
form the cieling into a complete circle. The Proscenium, or that part of the stage 
which is contained between the curtain and orchestra, is fitted up' with boxes, but 
"without any stage door, or the usual addition of large columns. The boxes are fur- 
nished with chairs in the front row$, and behind with benches. The: trimming and 
covering are all of bjue velvet. 

The corridors which surround the boxes are spacious, and comatunta&te with eactj 
Other by means of staircases in the angled Of the 'theatre At the- wfeat end of the the- 
atre there }s * very large semjrcircttlu room, opening by an arch tottewidor** *od 
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having fire places in it and bar-rooms, from, wfrich the company may be supplied with 
refreshments. There are also large 'sattofts on <he north and south sides of the the- 
atre, an4 also handsome square rooms 5 one of which is intended for tho pse of bis 
Majesty Jttd the other fat the Prince of Wales. These rooms arfc£itcd."fjp the 
modern taste, wi,th large handsome pannila and glasses, and are susceptible of V$rear 
deal of decoration, which is intended to be introduced, as soon as the ornaments ca? 
|>e obtained from the artists who are engaged in the preparation, of them. 

Tbf decorations of the theatre are in a style entirely new, and are intended to bar* 
a richness of effect, and, at the same time, a simplicity which may gratify {he eye 
without interfering with any of the decorations which appear on the stage. With 
this view the ciehng has been painted in compartments of one colour only, and the. 
same style of painting prevails through the decorations of the galleries. The -fronts 
and ifisides of the boxes have for the ground a clear blue colour, richly ornamented iri 
chiaro obscuro. The different rows are supported by sflver cojumns of antique forms, 
and the cut-glass lustres are attached to these columns by silver brackets. > In the center 
pannels on the front of the boxes are introduced paintings, by Rebecca, from antique 
subjects. Besides the silver columns which support the boxes, there aw four principal 
square, but small pillars, which support the deling, and are decorated with looking* 
glass. The sound-board or deling of the Proscenium is painted in compartments, and 
in the front of the Proscenium is introduced the royal arms, with trophies and other 
suitable accompaniments. 

The entrances to the theatre, while the bill in Parliament is pending, necessarily 
fall short of the convenience which is intended. From Russel-strtet there pc two box 
.entrances into a large hall, decorated with columns $ another entrance which leads to 
the galjery- staircase, and also a private entrance' for his Majesty. On the other side 
of the theatre, next Marquis-court, the same entrances are repeated! but, till the 
pew street (which is intended to be called Woburn- street) is opened, these can only be 
•approached fey foot-passengers, or by company coming in chairs. As a. chair -door, 
jjie box. entrance on that side is at present more complete than to any other public 
|>uilding in London. There are five other entrances tp the theatre also incomplete, 
pne next Brydges- street for the pit, one for the boxes, two for the galleries, and one 
Jn Drury-lane for the stage. In these.two streets will be the handsomest and most 
decorated fronts ; besides the Ionic porticoes, these fronts are to be decorated with, 
pilasters, trophies, rich iron work, and other analogous ornaments ; and will face 
foldings containing a coffee-house, tavern, library, shops of various sorts, residences 
ftr the performers, and others belonging to the theatre. 

According to the plan, it is proposed to be, in every respect, the first and completes* 
edifice of the sort in Europe, and worthy the capital in which it stands. 



PHILOSOPHICAL EXPERIMENT, 



FRESH wafer may be extracted from salt water by the following simple process j 
A common, hogshead is prpvid.d with a false bottom,, about three or four inches 
aoove the lower head. This false bottom is perforated With a number 'of holes, and 
J/ver thern a filter of flannel. —The barrel is then nearly filled with the finest sang, 
Jjeat down vcryhardj a tube, communicating with the space between the twolKrttoms, 
js extended to a convenient height above the top of the barrel. The se*.water is 
poured into tills tube, and pressing every way, according to its altitudes, it endeavours 
to force its wiy through the sand to the top f>S the barrel, from whence, by this mode 
of filtration, it is drawn off fresh, .and fit tor use. Any other filter will q> as well 35 
flannel, which will stop the sand, and admit the vteter. The saline particles being 
J eavier, and perhaps differently formed, meet with, obstruction* from the sand, and af* 
jeft behind. The experiment is so easy that it promises to be of great utility. 
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FOR THfe FREEMASONS' MAGAZINE* 
* ODE TO MASONRY. 



\ yTords by Brother Do&or Baow^— Set to 'Music by Brother Sunt* j 

And performed by Brothers Meredith, Ev£xce, &c 

AT THB , . 

■ DEDICATION OF THE PHOENIX LODGE, SUNDERLAND, . * 

A>tIL 5, 17^5- 

, . . RECITATIVO. 

TJ RING me, ye sacred Choirl the deep-ton'd shelly 
Jfj To which sublime Isaiah sung so well ; 

•To Mas ok « t efeilt the strain sublime, / 
And waft her praises on the wings of Time. ' , 

Thy lore to sing shall be the care of Fame-K .„ 
And, hark 1 she gives assent, and chauntseach honoured nam* . » J 

air. 
l 

Sound the full harmonious song ; 

r . To MXs o K r r divine the strain prolong— • • - « ^ 

- : ' And first the grateful tribute bring 

To*he great, the sapient King 5 i 
Who, inspired by Power divine, ^ 4 

Made Wisdom, Strength) and JBtaaty, aU combine 
To/mm*, confirm, and deck the vast designl * . -» 

II. 

And now we 'mourn, alas! too late, 

The sad, the melancholy fate 
Of him whom Virtue could not save t 

Cioth'd in Virgrfi innocence, 

Attend ye Craftsmen, and dispense 
Your choicest flowers around the Tynan's gnm?. 

# • # • **• * a • • • a • r 

• # • • • a a * » * * • #" <r • 

[Feexn prudential motives, which will be apparent to the worthy Correspondent whi» 
contributed this article, we here suppress a verse, for which wt'hopejto standi 
excused* J " , 

RECITATIVO SECUNDO. 
Hail, social Sent kce ! eldest .born of Heaven* . . 

: To soothe the brow of sad Misfortune given 4 , 
To raise the soul and* genYous warmth impart f 
* •* ' To fix the noblest purpose in *tbe heart $ , 

-To^thet weowe, in this dcgcnVate age, r 
Those mytik imh, which heart to heart engage. 
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AIR. 
1. 

ted of ftfcridrifrip! best cement 
Of social mind** ia Brother** lore ! 

Far hence be Envy, Discontent, 
And every 111 which mortals prove* 

fro dark suspicion harbours here, * 

But all is open, all sincere : 

No curst informer listens to betray J 

But all is sunshine, all is day. 

CHORUS. 

No curst informer listens to betray j 

But all is sunshine, all is day. 

II 

But now to thee, fair Pity 4 s child, 
Sweet Charity, of aspect mild, 

The tributary lay is duo ■ . .. 
Vain arcthe joys of hoarded wealth 
To thine x thou giv'st the rosy bloom of health 

To sad Affliction's pallid hue ! 
These blessings, Masonry, are thine j 
Hail ! sacred Science— Mystery divine ! 

CHORUS. 
These blessings, Ma s o n r y , are thine j 
Hail ! iacred Science — Mystery divine J 

GRAND CHORUS* 
Thou holy Mystery ! first almighty Cause ! 
By thee the Great Creator fram'd his" laws* 
When Chaos heard th % almighty rung, 
And sacred Order from Confusion sprung ! * 

The waters JQpw.coUected flow'd* 

And as they murmur'd own'd the God. 

The mighty planets now he plac'd, 

Which, stiU revolving* apeak OJ» t |vaise$ 

This earth he fram'd, with seasons grae'd, 
With heat inform'd, each useful plant to raise. 

The Sun he fix'd, the central sort, 

To animate the mighty whole. 

Harmonious, regular they move, 

Just emblem of fraternal love. *' 

The laws of Masonry are Nature's laws ; 

Hail, sacred Mystcry~-jir%t.Jlmgbty Cause ! 



ADVICE TO A PAINTER; 



WHOE'ER in Painting wishes to excel - 
The chaste design of Rome should study Well,* 
Jim light and shade by those of Venice rule, 
His cftkwrs take from the Lomtwdian School, 
With Titian's nature and his truth combine 
fam'd Buonarota's grand and awful line j 
Raphael's exact proportions keep in view, 
Corregio's pure and perfect style pursue j 
With learned Prirnaticio invent, 
Adopt TahaidFs splendid ornament 5 
Th«**-*rth*Mtokwkh-nk*-cti* c ^^ . . 

**a* chosen traits of Parmagrano's grace. - 
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THE ENQUIRY. 



A MIDST the myrtles as I w alk'd, 
jf\ Love and my fighs thus intertalk'd x 
••Teh mef 9 saW If in deep distress, 
« Where shall I find my shepherdess?" 
" Thou fool," said Love, " know'st thou not this, 
la ev'ry thing that's good she is ? 
In yonder tulip go and seek, 
There wilt thou And her lip and cheek i 
In the enamd'd pansy by, 
There shah thou see her curious eye ; 
In bloom of peach, in rose's bud, 
Flow the pure rivers of her blood : 
In lilies high that farther stands, 
The emblems of her whiter hands : 
In yonder rising hill, there smell 
Such sweets as in her bosom dwell** 
« *Tis true," said I $ and thereupon, 
I went to pluck them one by one: 
And of aU to make an union, 
But on a sudden aU was gone ; 
With that, I said, sure all these be, 
Fond man, resemblances of thee } 
And like these flow'rs thy joys shall die, 
E'en in the twinkling of an eye ; 
And aU thy hopes of her shall wither, 
Like these frail sweets, thus knit together, M. 



PROCRASTINATION. 



VOX XT PITIIIA NIHIL. 



t< Y LOVE you, M — oft the youth did say ; 

J[ " I love you"— oft the maiden sigh'd *- 
Thus echoed both from day to day, 
Till one wax'd cold, and t'other— p ii d ! 



MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 



LlGHOAW, January 30. 

ON the 15th instant a desperate action took place off the height of Porto Vecchio 
between three Sardinian vessels and two Barbary zebecks. The Sardinians 
grappled and took one of iS guns and 100 men, and also grappled and boarded the 
other of 12 guns and 96 men } but some of the crew, rather than yield, set fire to her, 
and she blew up, but happily not before the Sardinian vessels had disengaged them, 
selves and picked up the people who had been blown up, amongst whom were some 
Sardinian*- The crews of the Sardinian vessels were so enraged that they dispatched 
all the Turks, and Algerines whom they had taken, consisting of 92. The lo«s of 
the Sardinians was 7 men killed, and 75 wounded. 

The war of the Creek nations against the United States of America wts happily 
concluded on the 30th of November, toy a treaty, of which official iofanMtion ha* bees 
soceived by the Congress. 
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Pasis, February 5. ^ . . 

Three Deputies from St Domingo entered the" Hall of the National ConVetrt/dn 
en the 3d instant. Their introduction was signalised by the fraternal kiss. It was 
Afterwards decreed by the Convention, that SiAVtavis A»e*t*H*» in all THSi 
Fa inch Colonies ! That all the men of colour are French Citizens., and that they 
•hall enjoy the blessings of the Constitution. Of the three Deputies introduced, one 
was a negro, one a mulatto, and one a white. » 

The re-capture, of TOulon was. celebrated & tarpignaa in the fallowing singular 
manner.— *Milhaud, the National Deputy, ordered three hundred women, who had 
been convicted of correspondence with emigrants, and condemned to die, to be brought 
from the prison to the square when the instrument of death is erected, The scour 
was in the highest degree affecting. The women, drowned In tears* advanced to the 
fetal scaffold, on which the executioners stood prepared to administer the fetal blow* 
The people in great numbers beheld the terrific scene with awful sijence. 

Milhaud, mounting the scaffold, addressed the women in a speech, in which he 
jjointed-out to them the error of their conduct, and the danger in which their measures, 
tended to involve the Republic, He concluded his address by ordering the executioners 
to knock off the fetters of the women, all of whom he get at liberty and pardoned. 

St. Fjorenxo, in thi Island or Coesica, February ii. 

The tower and garrison of Mortella surrendered on the toth of this month ; the strong 
redoubt and batteries of the Convention were taken by storm on the 17th, after a severe 
cannonading of two days ; the same night the enemy abandoned the tower of Fornell^and 
two considerable sea batteries dependent upon it j on the 10th they retreated from St,. 
Fiorenzo to Bastla ; previous to their retreat one of their frigates was sunk, and an- 
other burnt in the gulph : and the town, forts, and port, were taken possession of the 
same day by his Britannic Majesty *s land and sea forces. 

The Loss of the British consists of 13 killed and 3$ wounded, besides 6 sailors of the 
Fortitude killed and 56 wounded, from the fire of the Fort of Mortella.) 

Thus are the English now masters of the Fortress and Gulph of Fiorenzo,' which 
Is the most important station in Corsica $ divides the French posts, affords a safe 
fiarbour for a numerous fleet, and, from its commanding situation, with respect t£ 
•he coast of France and Italy, is at this moment of peculiar importance* 

CofBMHAGCN, Iffctrcb i« 
ON Wednesday evening, about five o'clock, a dreadful fire broke out in the RoyaT 
Palate of Christian sbourg, which, communicating from the Hereditary Prince's apart*. 
Jhents, where it began, to the rest of the building, in the space b? seven or eight hours 
reduced the whole te a heap of ashes. The Royal Family have happily escaped with- 
out accident, but the greater part of their valuable effects have been a prey to the. 
flames. It is not yet known what number of lives have been lost, but it is to be 
hoped, . considering the rapidity of the conflagration, which was increased by a very 
strong wind, that the number is not great. This palace, one of the most commodious 
and most snntptnously furnished in Europe, was built in the reign of Christian the 
Sixth, and is said to have cost (in building only) considerably above a million sterling-: 
it seams therefore not an exorbitant calculation to suppose that, with the loss sustained 
by the hundreds of individuals by whom it was inhabited, the whole damage may 
amount to two millions sterling. It is some consolation, in so great a disaster, that 
tfce koval library, consisting of between two and three hundred thousand feforttoesy 
v^hfeh stood detached from the principal pile, has been fortunately saved. ' Duirm^the' 
whole of this distressful scene the garrison and the citizens were under" arms^an^ eMery 
efeort was made, both by the military and the sailors, to prevent disorder and pifllaftf. ' 

: H(s Danish Majesty is lodged for the present in an- apartment at Count BerftstOrfTs,' 
and the rest of the Koyal Family are dispersed indifferent quarters of the tewri| tfhere 
, they will remain, till houses proper for jtheir reception- can be got ready* • ■» ' : • f ^ * 

A Court of Commorf *Couricil was held at Guildhall; amongst other business the 
tfocal tax of three shilhngs per chaldron on coal* wa* brought forward } and on an intsr*- 
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.Inatkm to ignew the petition to Parliament on that subject, Mr. Alderman Skinner 
observed,' that this was not the time to petition Parliament for any tax "to be taken offj 
he therefore should not move for a petition to the Hon. House of Commons, as -was 
cfaneiast year,' t*tt 'content himself with moving, w That the representatives of this 
<* city in Parliament be desired to state in their places, that the corporation do iwjt 
"intents, during the present session, to renew their petition for the repeal of the local 
" duty 00 coals, under a just consideration of the existing circumstances of the 
« country } but that i* is the intention of the corporation to embrace the first favour- 
" able opportunity of calling the attention of the Hon, House to their reasonable claim 
«< for relief s" whitb was unanimously agreed to. 

This teing the 113d day, and in the 7th year of the trial, Mr. Hastings addressed the 
HigrvCouttoii thetfetayt of the prosecution against him. He had relied much, he *aks> 
sm'thete*timbny«tf«Marmris Cornwallis, but as the health of the noble Marquis did net 
^ferrwit Ms attendance in his place, he had relinqtiiehed his intention of calling upoft 
his Lordship 5 and for this sacrifice he hoped the High Court would in requital -suffer 
no farther delay iurtlie trial, ■ * 

fifyrfh 1, The Grand Tribimal ? sat again at Westnuiaster^Hall, when Mr. Hastings 
again implored the High Court to proceed on his trial without further loss of time; the 
Managers expressed their readiness to proceed dt dp m diem, hut the JLords put off the 
farther proceedings till ^Monday the 7th day of April. 

This day the royal assent was given, by commission, to the Mutiny act, the act to 
preserve French property, the acts to repeal the Glove-tax act, and the duties on 
ffirths, &c. .and the act to indemnify ,s\$ch persons as. have omitted to qualify for offt- 
cers ,ir^ emj^y^en^s. 

. The drafts 4rom the Guards, igtenfled as a reinforcement %o our army in Flander* 
(corisjsfing of a^JW^ooincnJt, marched va high spirits, tor Greenwich, to embark ipr 
,pstt>n<l \ 

After the Guards were embarked, a r*ot broke out, which was occasioned by a party 
of the uth regiment of frragpon guards haying enlisted a baker belonging to the 
Victualling-Office, ~ which being made known to the rest of the bakers, butchers, ,itc. 
of ihe,, Office* who awceivod tt£t.he was trepanned, a skirmish ensued to rescue him, 
W,winch several men were yvoundcd, when a party £>f the Horse Guards were sen; 
$r,, Which ma^e all .quiet. 

The Duke of Yorlt left town and arrived at Deal at half past eight next morn- 
ing. His Royal Highness sailed in the Vestal frigate, and arrived at Ostend at half 
past one o'clock on Wednesday afternoon. .' v 

Twenty -six 15ne charters were embarked at Deal, on the 3d, for the Dtibe of-Yortf 
and Ms 'Aides- du Camp. ' Some ofthese were a present from his Majesty. * ♦ ' ■ 

* 'The following Fs a copy of the certificate granted on the marriage of Prince Augtss-a 
pa* Frederjcjc to , Lady Augusta Murray, by the curate of St. . George's, Hanovttv 
ot^uhfe, 

*« Avgustw* Frrderick and Augusta Murray, bofhof this parish, wet* 
married In this church, by banns*. this ^th day of. December, 1793, 

' " By me, T, Dowj*as» CwatR* n 
" r * ' * This marriage was solemnized between us 

" • ** Augustus Frrjjrrick^ 

^ Augusta MwRRATfjp v 

* i*th,. Swi^ kiHKmQ* £sq« had the %monr to kiss his Majesty's h^JS^elng. 
^MMWtfed x»*vo£ithe judges of she Cfrurt of Common fleas, in the room of thevlatc 

Sir H- Gould, deceased. He at the same time received the honour of knighthood,^' 
• sM* ftutim whOTuaar^trrffSc^fedfhe title of Earl of Qrmond, ui>Ireland, claim*} 
it .^^•frmcsplrwhilii^is^cr^^ been elearigr asce tatnpd, that, an English aaaimfcr 
dpe^nol uwlttde irish honcjftrt. -The EaddomofOrmond is of the date of 13*7, ; . 

RriftdF** Aot4} wwaed^ hound East Intf has been captured by three 
French fcjgates n^^;&iBdft>J«laA4s< A- Dutch ship of great value has likewise' 
tatted into the hands of the French inohe aatn+qiiarter. The Princess Royal did not 
. fafnely submit* rbut engaged the Bynch fcigatev*o> upwards of an hour, ; durin* which; 

*•«'■• G$z ....... 
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In the Irish House of Commons, on the 4th, Mr. Pos^pnjy ,U*^ 
Iffill oil tte<srfbjetet of PartlaifMMvy Reform- It wa*c*?pc^ in a loi^peecfi fy Sir 
fecreules £ahgri*V«n<t supported by Mr. Gtattan ; several others also spoke,, antr the 
**feoa*e Continued 00' tvreftve at night, when the BUI was throwaout, by>^Optifi^'Sr 
^breaks iangrislTs motion, that it be read a second timcfon t]ae jsft of, ^uytfr. 
^yes'j4», J***44- . „. ff /!, T < ; 

TEMPORARY AUGMENTATION OF THE AR^H* ^ , r T 

FOE INTKKKAt DEfSKC* THX C4VKTBS. t - - ' y. 

A plan for the augmentation of the forces for internal defence against anjf at&mf** 
' r that may be made by the enemy, has been tiaiwraitted by Govjeriment, 19 tjie^ocd 
fcleotenants of the several counties, containing a proposition of the f^Uowj^g n^a- 

* surcs ; . . r 

*' " x. ^To augment the Militia by Volunteer Companies, or by the. action of privates 
" to each Company. . . . , 

' ' '2. To form Volunteer Companies in particular towns, especially, on or near the sea 

. ' t 3: To raise Volunteer troops of Fencibte Cavalry to senre only during the war and 

. within the kingdom ; tjie officers to have temporary rank only, but not half pay ; 

"aritos and accoutrements to'oc found by Government, but the levy-money to' be fur- 
nished by the persons raising such troops, who are also to find horses, hut to be pgjkl 
for at a reasonable price by Government. A person raising two troops teltape the 
rank of Major ; four troops, Lieutenant Colonel; and six troops that of CoIoneK . 

' *2 4* To form other bodies of cavalry within particular counties, to consist of (he 
.Gentlemen and Yeomanry; the Officers to receive temporary commissions j$om \hc 
Lord Lieutenants, and the muster-rolls also to be approved by thens } no levy-fnoney 
tb be given, and the horses to be furnished by the gentry or yeomanry who compose 

' the corps ; but the amis and accout rem en t s at the expence of the public j such corps 
to be exercised only at'such rimes as shall be fixed with the approbation of the Liprd 

V lieutenants, to oe liable to be embodied or called out of their counties by sperial ctirec- 

* tiOnS from his Majesty, in case of actual appearance of invasion, and to be liable to} be 

* called upon by order from his Majesty, or by the Lord Lieutenant, or Sheriff of the 
county, po act within the county, or in the acOacent counties* theauppressiqa of 
riots and tumults/ In either case, while actually on service, to. receive pay as.cavalcy, 
and be liable to the provisions of the Mutiny ft ill, . v . 

5. Tq enrqll and appoint places of rendezvous for a sufficient number of persons in 
different parishes and districts, particularly ip places near the sea coast, to serve as 
, ; ^oneers, or to assist the regular force in any manner necessary, on the shortest notice, 

cases of emergency. , ". 

v "the above plan is now under discussion before most of the Grand* Juries^ tye 
jSeyeral assizes throughout the kingdom. ' • t , - 

NEW PINNY-POST PLAN. * ^ 

: fey this it is Intended, that instead of five prmpipai offices, there will be mfy two; 

It being found that so many offices, instead of expediting the duty, render it congpli* 

.c^ted^and occasion delay. • . ; T 

•^ot to^ °* nim *er of deliveries, and the hours of dispatch, varying in different 
\ jtartas^^p toton, as at present, there wiB be six deliveries •each day infill parts oC the 

town, from Mary-hr-bonrte to Limehouse, and the ctispatdb to^ parte vrilj take place at 

one and the same time. ' * 

There will be' two sets of letter-carriers, who will go out in turns at regular periods ; 
-. by which means a person living at Mary-le-bonne may send letters to or Deceive letters 

from Limehouse, a distance of seven miles, five times a day. 

V .Beyond the limits of the General Postxlefivery, the OthMTFoat and4c*t*gnr letters 
arriving by the" mails' tarty uVthe morning, arev in <a»see|ue«ilce ftftlie accessary catly 

, ,debarture of the letter-carriers, rn no ftstafioe at' presto t diss«tcfie4ftpm the Penny- 
.rftepffitesbefofljfftr'^ to such parts asohave 

but one dclivcsj ty*" tbe rtxt morning. But, by the New Penny-Post, they wiEbq 
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^snatched tp all parts the same morning, and win" be delivered between eleven and one 

\ii<3&8i .at me rrfost distant places. , • . * . 5 , .... |? . ;i „ 

^ At present/ the answers to Ge«efaLPostHtr<m rinnnt, for this mspn above. ataNf f 

' tjc returned by the mafls, even from places bordering en the mtfmpolis, the same day, 
sbtoe very 'few instances excepted $ and from ouch parts a* Junr* but one delivery, they 
cafmot be returned' tllf the flWrtf day ; nor can answers to Penny-Post letters be «- 

' ceived in London, in the' latter case, till a fburt b day— instead of which, by the KTew 
Penny-fost, there will be from two to six hours, according to the distance and situa- 
tion of places, 'for answering all letters sent from town in the rooming of the fame 
day, when such anawersAs are to go by the General-Post will be dispatched by the 
(Tnajls, and such as are for delivery in town will be delivered oof by the letter •carrier 

t tUSanie evening. • • t ■ A 

' ^Persons potting m letters by nine in the morning at the distance of ten miles Tram 

' the* chief Penny-Post 'Office, and later at less distant parts, may receive answers from 

r Xffidon the same afternoon. 

" Tfiere wiB be three deliveries of letters in most parts of the country, within the 
limits of the Penny-Post, and in very few instances less than two $ ami there wijljje 

'two "Posts daily from all parts within the distance of ten males from Lombard-street. 
h r Instead of the public being obliged to pay, as at present, one penny at putting in of 
^jCacij "letter to pass by the. Penny-Post, It will be left to the option of the writer, 

. Whether the postage shall be paid at putting in, or on delivery ; but for letters nut 

' Into' the 7 Penny-Post, which are afterwards to pass by the General-Post, one fenny mat 

' #jM</ at putting in, as at present. 

' The tetter-carriers^ walks, both in London and the country, will be rendered more 
equal in point of duty than at present, by reducing the extent of each walk— -and,' m 
' $h1ort, every other regulation will be made in this department, which may be necessary 
"toVive the most complete accommodation to this great metropolis and its environs* 
^ It is said that arrangements are made for including the populous and respectable 
, neighbourhoods of Richmond, Petersham, and Ham, in the New Penny-Post \ bj 
which regulation, instead of the letters going by the circuitous route of Isleworth, 
they wul be conveyed direct to Richmond ; when, besides the convenience of three 
>sts a day, the opportunity of answering General .Post letters by return of the mails 
>m London, and other considerable advantages, the inhabitants will get their letters 
' cheaper, b^ being relieved from the extra charge they a*e now subject to for conveying 
* them from the Isleworth Office, 
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MR. White, Assistant Solicitor to the Treasury, Solicftor, In the room of ijPIW 
lhun Chamberlaync, Esq. 'The Rev. Francis Howell, Canon Residentiary of 
Exeter Cathedral. The Rev. John Rippon, M« A. to the Vicarage of Hitchin, in 
Herts. The Rev. MnMenzies, of Rochester, to the vacant Prebend in that cathedraL 
9 Xhe Rev. William Benwell, to the vicarage of Great ' Hale, Lincolnshire. M. Tina- 
cane, Esq. ohe of his Maj*$ty % s Counsellors at Law, in Ireland, a Baron of the £xche- 
* quer m that kingdom,' irf the room of Baron Power deceased. The Rev. John JSyre, 
Prebendary of Apesthorpe, to the vacant Residentiaryship in York Cathedral. JThe 
' £ar1 of <&rhamptort admitted at the Custom-house, Bristol, to the office of Patent 
Customer Inwards at that port, in the room of the late William Whitby, Esq; ^Rich- 
ard Pahner, Esq. of Hurst,' Berks, unanimously elected a Vcrdiirerjof WinoW Wrest, 
|n the room of Penyston Portlock Powney, Esq. deceased. 7 



..MARRIAGES. 

JonrlXe^, Est}, of Borrey 1 , in Yorkshire* to Miss Maria Mainwaring, second daugh- 
' %er/6f ; L*tfy Kaye, and sister of Charles Mainwariogi Esq. of Goltbo, in Lincolnshire. 
]E&nuridT?oWar£, Esq. of Henrietta-street, Covept Garden».to Kiss.Lbuisa Lemon, of 
htoni Henry Hickens, Eso^. of Poluuvhouse, in Cornwall., tp Miss Emma #|bow f 
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second daughter of the late Isaac Martui'Rdbaw> Esq. of the Park,, near Colchester, and 
' Member for that Borough in five successive Parliaments. At St. Mildred's, Bread- 
stmt, John Sheppard Killick, Esq. late of GottkUsquare, Crutched-f riars, Me^l-^ftor, 
ao-Mfes fiamerton, daughter of Charles Hamerton, Esq. one of the Sheriffs of London 
And county of Middlesex. At Weston, the seat of Sir Henry Bridgeman, JMct* Ceo. 
Cunning, Esq. son of Sir K. Cunning, to Miss Bridgeman, -daughter. of Sir Henry 
Jlridgeman. At Edinburgh, the Hon. Captain Francis Gray, to Miss Mary Anne 
Johnston, daughter of Major Johnston, late of the.6ist regiment. Stephen ThoE*- 
tom Esq. of Austin Friars, to Miss Mary Littledale, daughter of Xho. LitUedafe, Jug. 
of Rotterdam. At Edinburgh, John ConneJ, Esq. Advocate* to Miss Margaret .Carpp- 
1*11, daughter to the Right Hon. the Lord President of the Court. of "Session.. William 
*f reward, Esq. of Sloane-street, Chelsea, to Miss Spurrier, of Curzon-stjee^ May- 
fair. H. Gawler, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, to Miss Lydia Frances Neale, youngest 
daughter and coheiress of the late Robert Neale, Esq. of Shaw-house, Wilts. . Jo*** 
Jtfinet Fector, Esq. of Updown, in Kent, eldest son of Peter Fector, Esq. of Dover, 
tt> Miss Laurie, only daughter of Sir Robert Laurie, J3art. of MaxweJton,,Meiiibef for 
the county of Dumfries. James H. Blake, Esq. of the Prince of Wales's regiment td 
Light Dragoons, and brother to Sir Patrick Blake, Bart, to Miss Gage, sister pS JLoftl 
Tiscount Gage. At St. James's church, Mr. Ncwbold, to Miss Julia. Digby, one cl 
the Maids of Honour to the Queen. At Edinburgh, Lewis Mackenzie, .Esq. eldest so* 
of Sir Roderick Mackenzie, Bart, to Miss Lockhart, daughter of the late Too. l^ck- 
hart, Esq. Commissioner of Excise. At Clifton, John Bonamy, Captain in the Royal 
American regiment of Foot, to Miss Helen EcjgeJl, daughter of C. EdgeU, Esq. of CUf- 
.ton-hiJL At Gretna-Green, Capt. Stackpoleof the Guards (on the recruiting. service 
In Yorkshire), to Miss Wentworth : the lady is daughter to the late Sir Tho. Bladtttt, 
Bart, and is possessed of io,oool. in cash, and an estate of 3000I. per annum. Mr. 
Bovtton, of Charing-cross, coach -master, to Miss Wilson* of Finsbury-square. Tb# 
JUght Hon. Edward Earl of Oxford, to Miss Scott, daughter of thje Key. -Mr. Scots, of 
JLkhmond, Yorkshire. At Falmouth, Mr. Richard Thorinton, a private in the second 
West Riding of Yorkshire Militia, to Miss Johanna Beaton, a young, lady of- 
*,ocoi. fortune. At Bath, the Rev. Mr. Thomas, rector of Street and Walton, in 
Somerset, to Miss Harington, daughter of Doctor Harington, Mayor of Bath. . Cap* 
tain George Langton, of the Royal North Lincoln Militia, to Miss Mauwaring, 
- third daughter of the late Thomas Main waring, Esq. of Goths, LwcolnshtfP.. At Maid-* 
Stone, Edward Russell, Esq. Banker, to Miss Eleanor Taylor, daughter, of C. .Taylor, 
Esq. of Mailing. J. G. Lemaiftrc, Esq. only son of the late Hon. T. G. Lematflre, one 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bengal, to Miss YatsaU, eldest 
daughter of John Vassall, Esq. of Chatley-Lodge, Wiltshire. R. TkudcnalH Esq* 
Equerry to the Queen, to Miss Cook, of Holies- street. At Whiteparish, Hants, Wil- 
liam Wyndham, Esq. of Din ton, to Miss Popham, daughter of Alexander Fopham» 
$sq. •Member for Taunton, and a Master in Chancery. .1 « • 



DEATHS, 

At Bath, Thomas Tuttridge, Esq. one of the Gentlemen Ushers of his Majesty's 
privy Chamber. Thomas Manningham, M. D. At HuU, Mark Da/ley, .a seaman on 
the impress service : he had, in company with a midshipman and another seaman, 
made a forcibleentry into a house in which one Mark Bolt, a mariner, lodged, whom tb<y 
•ndtavourecTto impress^ when Bolt fired a pistol loaded with slugs at Darley, and killed 
him; Coroner's verdict-*-^c«i«^ in fe/f-fifence. At Berwick on Tweed, Capt. Chagta 
Terror., of the Invalids, aged 82 years. He lived to be the oldest officer, in his Ma- 
jesty's service, having borne a commission for 67 years. At Calne a in Wilts, Mr* 
Samuel Tripp, senior, late an eminent soap-manufacturer in Bristol The Rev. Jfftii. 
Shebbeare, rector of East Hordon, Essex. In Charterhouse -square, William Loveday, 
Esq. At Rothwell, in Northamptonshire, of a dropsy, Mrs. Cougan, who, in the 
ipace of two years and one month, was tapped 14 times, and had eighty^one gallons 
and three quarts of water taken from her- At Prestpnpans, J.Rqss, $sq. o($rifeffl!i 
latoMajof of the ,31st regiment of Foot. At his house in. East perehim^qriaU^ 
Sir John Perm, Knt. M. A. F. A.S. in tfte. Commission of the Peace, and a pepujy 
Lieutenant in that county! for which he"*ervep: the o&c* of Sheriff in. 1704* Afcldfiji? 
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torgfc the ttflfftk BtrOn Rutfrerford, of Fkhtifngtom. Mrs. Newton, of CharieSrStivtt*. 
Berkley-square, widow of Dr. Newton, late Lord Bishop of Bristol. Ac his house. III 
Lit<frftetf-s*rtet, 50hO, Mr. John- Gcrrard, Auctioneer. Mrs. Lyall, widow of Mn 
Johrl Lysdl, of Th&Jbrd, Banker, whom the survived but a month and three day*. At 
his fiouieih the Exchequer, Westminster, in the 74th year of his age, the Most Nobfc 
Henry Ffenmes Pelham Clinton, Duke of Newcastle upon Tyne, and Newcastle uodet 
Line, £arrOf Lirtcoln> Lord Lieufenant andCuftos Rotulorum of the county of Not- 
tingham, Steward, Keeper* and Guardian of the Forest of Sherwood, and Park of Fold* 
wood, in Nottinghamshire, High Steward of East Retford, Auditor of his Ugajesft^* 
Exchequer^ Comptroller of the Customs in the port of London, High Steward cf 
Westminster, President of the Westminster Hospital, Knight o"f the Carter, L. L. IX 
and T. R. S. His Grace is succeeded in his titles and estates by his only son, the Right 
Hon. Thomas Pelham Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, now Duke of Newcastle, who isnwov 
tied, and has issue. Sir William Burnaby, Bart, of Broughton, in Oxfordshire, a €ag»~ 
tain In hi* Majesty's navy. At his house in St. James's Place, Sir Francis Drake, Bait* 
Mr. John Skutt, Attorney, and ore of the Clerks to the Commissioners of the Court of 
Requests Jbr the Tower Hamlets. At Chatham, Lieutenant Bun bury, who was 
wounded by his antagonist in a duel a few days since at Bromptoa. Captain Hanrty* 
late ©I the Wivenhoe cutter. The Rev. W. Hughes, vicar of All Saints, Northampton. 
At tftssaa, New-PrbvMence, Major Sir Henry Marr, Knt: of his Majesty's 47th 
regiment \ this gallant veteran commenced his military career under General Braddock* 
and was in the action in which that unfortunate officer lost his Kfe, Capt. Janse* 
Turing, of the Madras Establishment, brother to Sir Rob. Turing, Bart, at the Fort of 
ftutikgra,' which he commanded. Thomas Brand, Esq. of the Hoo, in Hertfordshire* 
At Wociwich, in the 96th year of his age, Dr. Irwin, Surgeon General to {he Ord- 
ranctl Sir John Sebright, of Beachwood, Herts, Bart, a General in the army, and 
Colonel of the 18th regiment of foot. In the East-Indies, Mr. Caleb Tripass, formerif 
of the Contractor East-Indiaman. At Dublin, the Rev. Thomas Hastings, JL L. IX • 
Archdeacon of Dubfin, Vicar-General of the Dioceses of Dublin and Cloghcr, Recto* 
of St. Peter's, &e. George Middleton, Esq. comptroller of the customs at Leithw 
At her house in Lower Brook-street, the Right Hon. the Countess of Digby. At 
Stamford Baron, aged $4, the Rev. Michael Tyson, Dean of Stamford, Archdeacon. «t~ 
Huntingdon, rector of Gretford In Lincolnshire, and of Wittering in Northamptonshire*. 
The Rev. William Young, A. M. Archdeacon of Norwich, Rector of Thrextom 484 
vicar of Swaffham, both in Norfolk. The Right Honourable IVfcuaa, Lady Eardky t 
her- Ladyship was the daughter of Sir Eardley Wilmot, Lord Chief Juftice of the Court- 
of Commc* Pleas, and was married to his Lordship in 17 64. At Hanover, Colonel 
VanSporck. At his house Hi Lincom's-Inn Fields, aged 84, the Hop. Sir Henry 
Gould, Knt. one of his Majesty's Justices of the Court of Common Pleas, which dis- 
tinguished office he had held upwards of thirty years. Aged 80, Samuel Chamber- 
layn, Esq. of Drake-street, Red Lion square. At the Countess of Moroington's, the 
Right Hon. Lady Mary Wesley, sister to the present Earl of tyTornington. At Bati* 
SafhHfel S&phens, Esq. Of Tregenna 1 Castle, Cornwall. Major Gore, Deputy Lieut. 
Governor of the Tower. Rev. William Steggafl, Rector of Wy verstone and Haw- 
stead, both In Suffolk. At her house in Queen- Ann- street East, Lady Jane EuHer, 
in the ?$th year of her age : she was daughter to the late Earl Bathurst, and mother «a> 
th* ribn. Mr. Justice Bufler. In child- bed, the Right Hon. Lady Catherine Rodney, 
wifrUf the second sOn of the late Lord Rodney, and sister of the present Earl of West- . 
medthj ctt the kingdom of irdand. At Newport, Isle of Wight, the Rev. Mr. Dick- 
enson, Mayor of that town. At Stubbings, on Maidenhead Thicket, Charles Am? , 
bier, Esq. 



BANKRUPTS. 

John Warwfek, of Friday-street, London, warehouseman. John Anderson,' of • 
HolboTn, lorfdon, bookseller. William Peter Watson, of Selby, Yorkshire^ mercar. < 
Richlartl Bbxall,"of Duke -street, St. Mary-Ie -bonne, victualler. WilUamPe#ning*ejb • 
late-o# liadiwell, Lancashire, manufacturer. Thomas Liddiard, of Great £uiteney- 
street, Westminster, carpenter. William Williams, of Lambeth Butts, Surrey, 
broker. William Pearae, of Leicester-square, hardwareman. Thomas Moss, late «€ 
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fllsn^ Cbotn, taylor. long Frecmantfc, of Cray's Inn-fane, ho rs e * d wfc r. IHsfrmf 
Watson, of Upton Magna, Salop, irori- master. Anthony Calvert, of New-atreet, 
• Covcnt- Garden, glass-seller. John Humphreys; of Webb-street, in the pariah of 

St. 01m in the Borough of Southwark, victualler. John Lawrence, Thomas Yates, 
and David Holt, all of Manchester, in the county of Lancaster, cook* -spinners. 
Petar Morris and Peter Morris the younger, both of the city of Bristol, c arp e nt e rs . 
John Haywood, of Birmingham, brass -founder. Daniel Sinclair, of Conduit Vale, 
Greenwich, Kent, master mariner. John Seller, late of Garlick-Hill, London, glass- 
•tiler. Robert Capps, of St. Margaret's Hill, Southwark, vintner. Richard Roche, 
#f Bow-street, Covent Garden, haberdasher. Humphry Clarke, of Ausley, Warwick- 
shire, maltster. Thomas Gray, of Camberwdl, Surrey, malt-fac;or. Joseph Smith, 
nf Stanhope-street, and late of Knightsbridge, money-scrivener. Thomas Woodford, 
of Bath, linen-draper. William Watts? 1 , of Bristol, plumber and shot-ma£er. John 
Toll, of Lower Brook-street, Grosvenor- square, dealer. Stephen Moorhouse, of 
Afeerford, Yorkshire, mercer. Charles Gilbert the elder, Charles Gilbert the younger, 
and William Atkins, of St. Georges-Fields, back-makers. John Sanders, of Chipstead 
in Surrey, coal-dealer. Richard Lloyd, of Lewes, draper. Thomas Shipway, of 
Jloxton, scavenger. Thomas Raymond, of Southampton, ship-builder. Hammond 
Kcholls, of Canterbury, watchmaker. John Lynam, High-street, Southwark, hatter. 
Thomas Weaver, of Oxford-street, carpenter. William Mason, of Leeds, tanner.' 
Thomas Chambre, of Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, money-scrivener. Stephen 
Carter, of White-Horse-yard, Drury-lane, wooUen- draper. James Bell the younger, 
of Thornton in Craven, Yorkshire, dealer. John Conrad Treiby, of Great Russcl- 
atreet, Covent-Garden, haberdasher. William Gillett, of Bristol, brewer. James 
Fletcher, of Manchester, cotton-manufacturer, Richard Bentley, of Manchester* 
ootton-manu&cturer. John Smith, of Birmingham, millwright. Joseph Boardman 
Orme, of Manchester, tiardwareman. William WUittaker, of Manchester, merchant, 
William line, of Hayfield, Derbyshire, cotton-spinner. John Carrington of Man- 
chester, maltster. James Hulley, of Hurst-Brook, in Ashton-under-Line, cotton- 
• manufacturer. Thomas James, of Oswestry, in Salop, grocer. Edward Jones, of 
Bridgend, Glamorganshire, sadler. Edward Harvey and John Dye,' of St. Marthi*S-le- 
Crand, Newgate-street, warehousemen. Edward Thompson the younger, of Cam- 
bridge, cabinet-maker. Thomas Holgate of Rochdale, in the County Palatine of 
Lancaster, Sadler. John Kayley of Grindleton,. Yorkshire, maltster. Thomas Lloyd, 
of Bfoseley, In Salop, dealer in coals. John Tarrant, of Ramsbury, Wiltshire, inn- 
holder. William Burge, of Bath, money- scrivener. Charles Johnson and John Lyon 
Tomlinson, of Oxford-street, linen-drapers. William Page, of Erdington, in Aston, 
near Birmingham, butcher. Thomas Babbs, of Finchingheld, near Saffron- walden, 
Essex, tanner. Thomas Jones, of Cateaton-street, London, Manchester. warehouse- 
man. Jacob Hall, of Newcastle upon Tyne, hatter. John Jackson, of Upper Berkley* 
street, St. Mary4e-bonne, apothecary and man-midwife. Jacob Mendes Da Costa, 
Richard Matson, and John Bible, of Thames-street, druggists. Dennis Howard, of 
Peterborough, Northamptonshire, shopkeeper. William Charter, of Brambam, York- 
shire, maltster. Edwin Humphry Sundys, of. Kingston, Kent, money- scrivener. 
Richard Watenhall, late of Pall -mail, wax-chandler. John Iinghard, late of Rathbonc- 
flace, Middlesex, haberdasher. Thomas Ward and Richard Claxton, of Brook-street, 
New Road, St. Pancras, carpenters. William Zachary and Samuel Glaister, of 
Shoreditch, brewers. John Bellingham, of Oxford-street, St. Mary -le-bonne, tin-plate 
worker. Richard Phillips, of Little St. Martin's-lane, Long Acre, coal-merchant. 
Jesse Merchant, of Burwash, Sussex, carrier. Moses Taylor, of Walsall, Seatfbrd- 
shire, plater. William Wilcox, of Bath, haberdasher. John Sykes, late of Newport, 
Essex, maltster. Stephen Young, late of Buriocd, Oxfordshire, fellmonger. Richard 
Bounsall. of Long Acre, victualler. John Close, of Paradise-row, Chelsea, cabinet- 
maker. John Slack, of Manchester, cotton-dealer. Edmund Taylor, of Newton, 
Landshire, tanner. William Duncan, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, cabinet maker. 
Peter Sefton, and John Sefton, of Blackburn, Lancashire, amon-manxnmcturers. 
Richard Anstee Sheppard, of Bath, money-scrivener. Joshua Broadbead, of Man- 
chester, ironmonger. James Laman, of Leadenhall-street, London, grocer. Chirks 
Le Caari, of Bankside, Southwark, coal-merchant. John Arnaud, of Greek-street, 
.Snjse* confectioner* Charles Pitt, of Paradise-street, Mary-le-bonae, mason. 
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ANECDOTES OF 

MADAME MARA. 



K |l '^HE design of this work is pot merely to notice those who are 
Jl connected with the admirable Institution to which it owes its 
title* but to record the merits of all who have deservedly raised them- 
selves into public distinction. No apology is therefore necessary upon 
the present occasion, at least to the admirer of mvsic, which* indeed, 
must be every man of worfh fl.nd feeling, if the opinion of our great 
bard is well-founded, th*t 

« f The man that hath not music in his soul. 
" And is not mov'd with concord of sweet sounds. 
" Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils : 
«« The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
" And his affections darfc as Erebus/' 

The present subject of our notice stands so high in the province of 
vocal excellence that the curiosity of the public must naturally be de* 
sirous of discovering something relative to her private history. There 
has been much dispute about the place where she was born ; but this 
matter was lately determined by herself upon oath ; for, in a suit that 
was tried a few months ago at the. Court of King's Bench, the officious 
counsel, in the wanton exuberance, or impertinent flippancy, that 
distinguishes the eloquence of the bar, desired to know where she was 
born ; though a solution of his enquiry bore as much reference to the 
cause in litigation as the exact number of hairs that graced the thin of 
Kouli Khan. 

Gertrude Elizabeth Schilling (the maiden-name of our he- 
roine) was then, according to her own testimony on the occasion alluded 

Hh* 
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to, bora at Hesse-Cassi^ inthe circle of .the Upper, fUwfrW/Ger- 
many ; but, as we do not think it necessary to. imitate t^faimiia* 
confidence of the bar, we shall not presume even to conjecture U}e yea* 
that gave her to the world. Her father was a musician of known 
merit,, who, discovering a strong tendency to harmonic puraui*? ifthis 
daughter at a very early period, determined to bestow afi.due fluWva* 
tion upon her promising talents. She visited this country in very: ea/ly 
life under parental guidance ; and, if report speaks truth, she derived 
considerable profit from the exercise of her talents even in j&fa#ny, i>y 
singing, and by her performance on the violin and guitar, ojiw&ch 
instruments she exhibited her skill in public. The father jammed 
with her to Germany, and procured the best instructions for her frotn 
the most able professors in that country. 

. In due time Miss Schmeling was so far improved, and had gained; 
so high a character, that she was engaged for the opera -at Ba*jui*ffr 
where she made her first public appearance on the stage of a tfca&e, 
Old Frederick, the King of P r u s s i a* was often desired to. hear-her 
sing, but constantly refused, declaring that it was ridiculous to expect 
good singing from a German ; hearing her, however, by accident, at a 
'private concert, he was so struck by the beauty of her voice and the 
delicacy of her taste, that he made ample amends for his former scep- 
ticism, by taking her under his protection, and settling a pension on her 
as his principal singer. During her residence at Berlin she was married 
to Mr. Ma r a, a German musician, whose personal merits and profes- 
sional skill very soon captivated her affections. 

The King of. Prussia was - sa pleased with the performance of 
Madame Mara that he could not prevail upon himself to give her per- 
mission to leave Berlin, though a change of air was recommended as 
necessary to her health. Many expedients were tried to soften this 
determination of the king, but without effect ; and conceiving that 
s)|e intended to escape by stratagem, he ordered her husband to be put 
under arrest, and, according to some reports, he was condemned to a 
lojp jnibtary station till the angry monarch was assured that his favourite 
Syren had no intention of leaving Berlin. It is said that a whimsical 
maucetivre at last furnished the means of escape from this flattering 
captivity. Madame Mara had a fine harpsichord, of which she was 
ic&owft. J0 be very fond, and the king concluded, that while the harp* 
■sifchord, which was in effect kept under a guard, remained at Berlin, 
its mistress would not quit the place. The harpsichord, however, upon ' 
a trifling pretence, was 6ent to have some repairs, and when finished 
was not Drought home, but dispatched out of the kingdom. Mara and 
her husband immediately followed, and though they soon passed- the 
limits of Old Frederick's territories, yet their flight was discovered, and 
they weiw pursued with such haste that they narrowly escaped*. 

Mara, after this perilous departure from Berlin, sung in various places 
on the continent, and at length made her appearance in this country, where 
htr fame had long preceded her. . It was in the year 1 784 that she first 
suj*£ at the Pantheon, tl*en at .«heHanoverrSo/iare Concert, the Concert 
of Ancient Music in Tottenham-Street and yet more happily signalized 
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het t»iv«rt atthe~C«nmeriiorafi6rr of Handed in WesWrisW ' ^iSSff^ 
Of her professional skill h is unnecessary to speak; as* heir talcnia 
nweonivemlly known. * . . "7. 

ft has too often been her fate to be involved in some puoJic^is^utc, ' 
whfch ha«<occasioned many to think that she is of a proud 'intractable 
character $ and this opinion, without due examination, has often expose^ 
h«r ttfthe censure of the public press. They who are thus severe in 
their judgment do not seem to consider what allowance ought to be* 
made fo¥ the consciousness of great genius, for the natural influence, 
of flattery, for the delirium of fame, for constitutional temper, and e ven 
for the ; mefle -peculiarity of foreign manners. 

Her private friends, it is said, speak of her as a woman of sense and 
feeling ; and so far as the latter quality is concerned, there is reason *6 1 
believe they speak truth, as her name has been often seen in support of 
charitable purposes, and as she lately exerted her talents without recola-' 
pewse-in behalf of that excellent Institution the Royal Cumb£rla.njs| t 
F#ise» 'Ma sons' School. 



THE PRESENT STATE OF 

FREE MASONRY. 



~Anim*> quales nequ* candidiores ■ i 

Terra tulit. Ho* at. Satt*. I» .L Sat. T. 

\ ,j . I NT.KODUCX lONi . . . 

Tj£ establishment of the Freemasons' Magazine has g*rea ' 
to Masonry all that her most sanguine votaries could have desired*" 
ji^er internal, mysteries and operations have been preserved by time*^ 
sanctioned by conviction— and guarded by inviolable secwey— and, of ' 
course, will bear no obvious embellishment or extension. The ten* • 
and. comprehensive system of Communication tending to the : 
Grand Lodge, as to a centre* and deriving from thence fresh force/ 
and diffusive warmth, was fully and adequately suited to the groat-a**! - 
essential principles of the institution. Yet, .with these advantage^- 
and though many* valuable and necessary publications enriched tfto* 
Maswic library, there still seemed wanting a more * ready and- local* 
vehicle 1 of miscellaneous intelligence ; a Repository sacred to the tfrde*;^ 
and a .medium for general intbrmation and intercourse. • This-itotf- £- 
deratum is now happily accomplished by -an undertaking s a n ot 1 n *e** ' * 
By.;TH s highest AUTHORITY, and approved by the Fraternity j i 
throughout the kingdom* * ^ ^ 

Xo enhance and improve this valuable plan still farther, it is fotendfetl -* 
to. prtfaent our Brethren with a succinct and faithful accotiftc of t&e 
P*:B;3ent State of Freemason ky in England. After which ^ 
we may embrace that of our Siste ^kingdoms ; and from uhewcx? j t as 1 
our materials accumulate, extend the review over the^tiishote MaaoSwtt * 
world. :- ........ - -' \l 
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We begin with the County of Durham. Not from any idea of 
preference, either in arrangement or importance ; bat, merely tba& in 
the order of our correspondence, this communication is the first be- 
fore us, ' 

The succession of Lodges according to seniority might, at first sight, 
be supposed a proper and methodical arrangement ; but a very little 
consideration will prove that, though it might appear to advantage as 
a. mere list, the Lodges are so irregularly mixed (numerically* at least), 
not, only through different counties, but over the whole globe,, that no 
connected detail could arise from such a method. And, indeed* h 
must be obvious, that by any attempt at systemising frpm rank, and 
gradation, we should lose more in time than we could gain by waj*ing 
for authorities to settle the order of precedence. 

Submitting these preliminary considerations to the Society, at larg e > 
we hasten to the commencement of our duty; and, towards th^ com- 
pletion of this design, the assistance of our intelligent .Jket&rea is 
warmly solicited- Hoping that; with their aid, ample materials, may 
be supplied to the future Masonic historian or biographers a#4. that 
the authentic and impartial view of the Present Stat-b- ©/f the 
Craft may inform and animate succeeding genera tions. 

PRESENT STATE OF FREEMASONRY, 
County of Durham. 

Of the ancient state of Masonry in this part of the island, as in the 
rest of the kingdom, we have few documents ; but as, in those times, 
the practice of operative Masonry was generally united with that 
of free and accepted, the venerable fabrics erected by the former, 
may give us sufficient grounds to suppose, that the Institutions of the 
latter were well understood in this opulent and religious district. 

Since the renovation of our Order, Durham has, in a peculiar 
manner, been favourable v 'to the diffusion of Masonic principles and 
establishments. A proof of an early communication with the Grand 
Lodge may be derived from the seniority of some Lodges in this county, 
one being in the list No. 19, and another 44. 

It is honoured with a Provincial Grand Lodge ; boasts three splendid 
Chapters of the Royal Arch ; is possessed of the sublime degree of the 
Harodim ; and contains several respectable and well-attended Lodges. 
Some of the most dignified characters, clergy as well as laity, glory 
}n the honourable distinction of being enrolled on the Masonic list. In 
this number are the two members for the county, and one of the mem- 
bers for the city, who is also Provincial Grand Master. 

As we shall be more minute in our account of the different Lodges, 
it will not be necessary to be diffuse in this general statement, 

^ city of purham; : \ ' 

In, this scientific and liberal spot it cannot be matter ot wonder that 
such ah institution as Freemasonry has rooted itself deeply. Local 
xdvatttages h*Ve been -improved by the efforts of wisdom^ science, and 
perseverance ; and, in this great work, much, very much, is due to the 
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knowledge and energy of Alderman Georgb Finch. The C*aft, 
th*e&gfr fell ; its various gradations, secret as well as obvious, is con- 
siderably indebted to his skill and industry. 

PROVINCIAL GRAND LODGE. 

In consequence of a petition, sighed by the Masters and Wardens 
of the respective Lodges of this Province, to his Royal . Highness 
William Dukb op Cumberland, Grand Master, praying to 
have a Provincial Grand Lodge, William Henry Lambton, 
Esq. M. P. was, on the 6th of October 1787, by patent under , the 
hand and seal of his Royal Highness, appointed to that offiqe. 

May f, 1788. The P. G. Master appointed Brother Alderman 
Finch his Deputy, and Brother Robert Bone Secretary, 

September 9. Brother Lamb ton was installed Provincial Gjand 
Master in the presence of upwards of 1 50 Brethren. He then appointed 
the Grand. Officers for the ensuing year ; and the day was spent with a 
splendour and festivity that did honour to those who conducted the 
arrangement. 

October 14. Laws and Regulations for governing the P. G. Lodge 
were agreed to* 

August 15, 1 79 1. The Grand Lodge walked in procession, and 
laid the foundation-stone of a new theatre in the city of Durham. 

September 24., 1793. A Grand Lodge was held in the Phoenix-hall, 
Sunderland, when a procession * of about 200 Brethren took place. 
After hearing divine service in the parish church, they proceeded 
across the river Wear, and assisted Brother Rowland Burdon, Esq. 
M. P. in laying, with the usual forms, the first stone of an intended 
bridge. 

Present Grand Officers. 

W. H. Lajtoton, P. G. M. 
Geo. Pinch, Esq. D. P. G. M. 
T. Brown, M. D. S. G. W.— M. Scarth, Esq. J. G. W, , 
Rev. W. Nesfield (Chaplain to the Prince of Wales), G. C, 
Mr. Lewis Pennington, G. T. — Mr. R. Bone, G. S,. 
Mr. C. Ebdon, G. A.-**Mr. J. Nicholson, G. S. B. , 

Past Grand Officers. 

T. Ebdon, Eiq^S. G. W.— G.Wood, Esq. S. G. W. 
J. R. Rowntreb ; Esq. S. G. W.— J. Mowbray, Esq. S. G, W + 
J. Bulmbr, Esq. S. G.W.— Mr. John Taylor, J. G. W,. 

Grand Stewards. 
Rev.}. Hbskitt.— Mr. J. Horsblry.— Mr. W. Stott. 
Mr. A. He d ley. — Mr. S. Nicholson.— Mr* T. Wilson. 



* fa our next a particular account of ibis procession and ceremony will to 
given. 



*4* 
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Roy-al Auh Chaftbr or Cowwtft. 

Was constituted by the Grand and Royal Arch Chapter of England, 
Augast 5, 1787. 

Comp. Finch* 2. 
Sample, H.— Bright, J. 
Bone, E. 

Peknington, Castle, StotT, C. Sojourners* 

Nicholson, Janitor. *' *" 

Gran by Lodg^JsIo. 16$. 

Frivatc room in Old Elvet r Durham. Meet on the first Tuesday t* 
every month— Master's Lodge during the winter* on the third Tuesday. 
Jn 1701 the Lodge-room was rebuilt by Brother Rich a rd9«v a*d 
famished and beautified by a voluntary subscription of the Members. 

This Lodge is most respectably attended ; many of its member* ate 
among the foremost both in rank and science. The business of the 
Craft is carried on with a laudable industry. In these secret mys- 
teries Brother Finch has been a prime mover. Much has bma 
rived from the knowledge of our deceased and worthy Brother; Q. -Jfi- 
choison, P. Grand Architect ; under whose intelligent eye comoiejictrf, 
and from whose plans are proceeding the masterly repairs and ina£*ov$- 
meats of our venerable cathedral : and Brother Wood, the present 
R. W. M. has, with a becoming zeal, followed the steps of Jus worthy - 
predecessors, and takes the lead in Masonic Ope rations, with a 
skill that does honour to his application and understanding. 

Present Officers. 

Geo. Wood, Esq. W. M. 
Sam. Castle, Esq* S.W. — Captain Si d don, J, W\ 
Rev. Edward Jark e r, C. 
Mr. L. Pennington, T.— Mr. R. Bone, S. 
Mr. Woodifield, Steward-^-Mr. J. Nicholson, T. 



A CURE FOR ENVY. 



ALL great and noble men who raise themselves above the common 
rank bf mankind by meritorious actions, are sure to meet with 
•nvy and obloquy from their ungrateful coontrymen. There is. ^at 
one thing that can reconcile these snarlers to the object of their hatred 
Let the envied man be but unfortunate, and they will pity' him- 

Pericles, for a great number of years, administered the aJ&irs of 
Athens with ability and integrity. This alone was sufficient tp raise 
against him a host of foes : he was the constant aim of public aa$e4* 
till he lost a beloved son: this accident affected him so much, that >e 
was quite inconsolable. The people, now seeing him upon a Uve4*u$a 
* themselves,- afflicted with like passions, and liable xo the saine mis&r* 
tunes, turned all their hatred and eavy to pity, which* too often, is tot 
a respeetful kind of contempt. * 



*49 



- wyioitAtiON *r *a» «v*»a*s*a4 -on- " 

> : John coustos, tor freemasonry* ; ; 

IN THE INQJJiSITION AT LISBON. 
(Continued frtm Page IJ2.) 

DURING my stay in this miserable dungeon I was taken three, 
times before thelnquisitors. The first thing they made me do 
was, to swear on the Bifele that I would not reveal the secrets of t^e 
Inquisition/ but declare the truth with regard to all such questions as 
they should put to me: they added, ** That it was their firm opinion 
** -Obit Mafeomry could not be founded on such good principles as I, (n 
*« toy Ibfmer interrogatories, had affirmed ; and that, if this Society of 
"^ftreeinatons were so virtuous as I pretended, there was no occasion 
* € -46r> their concealing, so very industriously, the secrets of it.* 

I taWthem, That as secresy naturally excited curiosity, this in- 
" afeoed "great numbers of persons to enter into the Society ; that all 
** tie money >given by members at their admission were reserved for 
4t , worlct , {of-*e&rity ; that, by the secrets which the several members 
4t practised, a trua Mason instantly knew whether a stranger, wjy> 
wMld introduce himself into a Lodge, was really a Freemason ; that, 
*' w*a it not for suth precautions, this Society would form confused 
'assemblies of aU sorts of people, who, as they were not obliged tp 
*' pay obedience to the charter of the Lodge, it, consequently, would 
** be impossible to (ceep them within the bounds of that decorum and 
** good-manners which are exactly observed, upon certain penalties, 
49 by all Freemasons. 

" That the reason why women were excluded this Society was, to 
" take away all occasion for calumny and reproach, which would have 
** been unavoidable had they been admitted into it. Farther, that since 
" women had, in general, been always considered as not very well 
4€ qualified to keep a secret, the founders of the Society of Freema~ 
44 sons, by their exclusion of the other sex, thereby gave a signal proqf 
49 of their prudence and wisdom." They then insisted upon my re- 
vealing to them the secrets of this art. ** The oath," says I, " taken 
49 by me at my admission, never to divulge them, directly or indk 
99 rettiy, wifi not permit me to do it; my conscience forbids me, and 
u I therefore hope your lordships are too equitable to use compuU 
** sion. v They declared—** That my oath was nothing in their pre- 
49 sence, and that they would absolve me from it." 49 Your lord- 
€t ships," continued I, *' are very gracious ; but, as I am firmly 
'* persuaded that it is not in the power of any being upon earth tp 
99 fete me from my dath, I am firmly determined never to violate .it.* 1 
This *w&9 more than enough to make them order me back to my dun- 
geon, ''WHeiie, a few days after, I was seized with a violent sickness, 
A physician was sirht to me, who, finding me exceedingly ill, made a 
report thereof to thelnquisitors. These, on facing informed of it, gave 
immediate wder> for my beihg removed from this frightful duneeon. 
Vov.H. Ii ' 
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into another which admitted some glimmering of day -light. They ap- 
pointed, at the same time, another prisoner to look after me during my 
sicknesV which, very happily, was not of long continuance. 

Being recovered I was again brought before the Inquisitors, wAo 
asked me several new questions with regard to the secrets of Masonry ; 
*' and whether, since my abode in Lisbon, I had received any Portuguese 
* r into the society ?" I replied " that I had not : that it was true, in- 
*' deed, that Don Emanuel de Sousa, Lord of Calliario, and captain q{ 
<r the German guards, hearing that the person was at Lisbon who ha4 
v# made the Duke de Filler qy a Freemason, by order of the French King, 
** Lewis the XV. Don Emanuel had desired M. de Chavigny, at that 
Vr time Minister of France at the Portuguese court, to enquire for me, i 

but that, upon my being told that the King of Portugal would not 

permit any of his subjects to be Freemasons, I had desired twp of 
* r the brethren to wait on M. de Calliario above mentioned,, and acquaint 
" him with my fears ; and to assure him, at the same time, that, im 
c< case he could obtain the king's leave, I was ready to receive him 
* f into the, Society ; I being resolved not to do any thing which might 
Vt draw upon me the indignation of his Portuguese Majesty ;, that M. 
** de Calliario, having a very strong desire to enter into our Sqcjety, 

declared, that there was no foundation for what I had observed in 
'' regard to his Majesty's prohibition, it being unworthy the regal 

dignity to concern itself with such trifles. However, being certain 
* f that what I had mentioned proceeded from very good authority,, .a^d 

knowing that M. de Calliario was a nobleman or great economy, I 
* c found no other expedient to disengage myself from him, than by 
**/ demanding fifty moidores for his admission j a demand whicrji, I 
** was persuaded, would' soon lessen, if not entirely suppress, the violent 
;** desire he might have to enter into the Society," ; 

To this one of the Inquisitors said, " That it was no% only true 
**' that his Portuguese Majesty had forbid any of his subjects to be made 
**f Freemasons, but that there had been fixed up, five years before, upon 

the doors of all the churches in Lisbon, an order from his Holiness 

strictly enjoining the Portuguese in general not to enter into that So- 
*' ciety ; and even excommunicated all such as were theri, or should 

afterwards, become members of it." — Here I .besought them .to 
consider that, g< If I had committed anyofFeilce in practising Masonry 
2i * at Lisbon, it was merely through ignorance, I having resided tut, two 
• ** years in Portugal ; that, farther, the circumstance just now, men- 
**' tioned by them, entirely destroyed the charge, brought against me, 
r * Viz. of my being the person who had introduced Freemasonry in 
* c Portugal." They answered, <e That as I was one of the most zealous 
" partisans of this Society, I could not but have hearcU during my 
** abode in Lisbon, the orders issued by the Holy Father " . I silenced 
them by* the comparison I made between myself and % traveller Ca 
foreigner), who, going to their capital city, and. spying' two. ipa.as 
leading to it, one of which was expressly forbid (uppn pain Qf tie 
•severest punishment) to strangers, though withoujt any inolcatjon ,or 
tokens being set up for this purpose ; that this stranger should thereby 
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strike accidentally,, merely through ignorance, into the forbidden 
r&ad. * 

1 They afterwards charged me with drawing ' away Roman Catholics 
of other nations residing in Lisbon, I representee! to them,. u That 
x< Roman Catholics must sooner be informed of the Pooe's injunction 
** than I who was a Protestant ; that I was firmly of opinion, that the 
*' severe orders issued by the Roman Pontiff, had not a little induced 
cr many to enter into the Society ; that a man who was looked upaa 
** as a heretic was no ways qualified to win over persons who considered 
him as such ; that a Freemason who professed the Romish religion 
44 was, I presumed, the only man fit to seduce and draw away others 
* c of the same persuasion with himself ; to get into their confidence and 
« r remove successfully such scruples as might arise in their minds, both 
u with regard to the injurious reports spread concerning Masonry, and 
** to the Pope's excommunication ; of which a vile heretic entertained 
tc an idea far different from that of the Romanists** They then sent 
me back to my dungeon. — Being again ordered to be brought before 
the Inquisitors, they insisted upon my letting them into the secrets of 
Masonry'; threatening me in case I did not comply. — I persisted as 
befbre, c< in refusing \o break my oath, and besought them either to 
H Write, or give orders for writing, to his Portuguese Majesty's ministers 
** both at London and Paris, to know from them whether anything was 
** ever done in the assemblies of Freemasons, repugnant to decency 
'f* and morality, to the dictates of the Romish faith, or to the obedience 
which every good Christian owes to the injunctions of the monarch 
in whose dominions he lives." I observed farther, " that the King of 

* Prance, who is the eldest son of the Church, and despotic in his do- 
" minions, would not have ordered his favourite to enter into a Society 

proscribed by Mother Church, had he not been firmly persuaded, 
€t that nothing was transacted in their meetings contrary to the state 
** or to religion'." I then referred them to Mr. Dogood, an Englishman, 
who was both a Roman Catholic and a Freemason. This gentleman 
had travelled with, and was greatly beloved by, Don Pedro Antonio, the 
king's favourite, and who (I observed farther), having settled a 
, Lodge in Lisbon fifteen years before, could acquaint them, in case he 
thought proper, with the nature and secrets of Masonry. The Inqui- 
sitors commanded me to be taken back to my dismal abode. 

Appearing again before them they did not once mention the secrets 
of Masonry, Tout took notice that I, in one of my examinations, had said, 
that it <was a duty incumbent on Freemasons to assist the needy : upon which 
they asked, whether I had ever relieved a poor object ? I named to them 
a lying-in woman, a Romanist, who, being reduced to extreme misery, 
ana: hearing that the Freemasons were very charitable, she addressed 
herself to me, and I gave her a moidore.^-I added, " that the eon- 
fC vent of the Franciscans having been burnt the fathers made a ga- 

* thering, and I gave them on the exchange three quarters of a rno^ 
'<!ore?' I declared farther,' " That a poor Reman Catholic who had 

" ^ a large family, and could get no work, t>eiug in the utmost distress* 
u ' had been recofnmended to me by some Freemasons, w ith a rqo^eit 
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that Kre would make ft to imofig oorsetves in ttfderto set him 
« again, and thereby enable him to support his family ; tfebt 
** dmgly we raised among seven of us, Freemasons, ten mokleses* 
" which money I myself pat into his hands." — They then asked me^ 
** Whether I hid given my own money in alms." I replied, that tk£& 
" arose from the forfeits of such Freemasons as had not behaved pro^ 
u perly in the meetings of the Society ." " What are the faults*" sattfr 
they, u committed by your Brother Masons, which occasion their be&£ 
* fined ?" «' Those," said I, " who take the name of God ia- vakv 
«' pay a quarter of a moidore j such as utter any other oathj Or ptv^ 

nounce obscene words, forfeit a new crusade > all who are tarbtxieftt/ 
" or refuse to obey the orders of the Master of the Lodge, are lik***** 
t€ fined." They remanded me back to my dungeon, having ifirttf 
enquired the name and habitation of the several persons hinted at » 
little higher; on which occasion I assured them* that 4€ the last me»- 
" tioned was not a Freemason 5 and that the Brethren assisted, imiisJ 
u criminately, all sorts of people, provided they were real objects 4# 
u charity."— *They then employed all the powers of their rhetoric- to* 
prove, " That it became me to consider my imprisonment, by order- of 
« the Holy Office, as an effect of the goodness of God ; who** fhef 
added, " intended to bring me to a serious way of thinking ; and-; 
" this means, lead me into the paths of truth, in order that I might 
*' labour efficaciously for the salvation .of my soul.. That I ought to 
*f know that Jesus Christ had said to St. Pettr> * Thou art Peter, and 
" upon this rock I will build my church, and the gaits of hell shall no* 
** prevail against it:' whence it was my duty to obey the injunction* 
" of his Holiness, he being St. Peter's successor."-t-I replied with 
spirit and resolution, that " I did not acknowledge the Raman Pontiff 
*' either as successor to St. Piter, or as infallible ; that I relied entirety, 
° with re«ard to doctrine, on the Holy Scriptures, these bemgf the 
* c sole guide of our faith ; I besought them to let me enjoy, undisturbed; 
** the privileges allowed the Enguth in Portugal ; that 1 was resolved to 
V lire and die in the communion of the Church of England} and, there* 
u fore, that all the pains they might take to make* a convert bf m* 
" would be in vain." 1 
(T* bt continued.) 

CHARACTER OF EDWARD STILLINGFLEfeT,; 
BISHOP OF WORCESTER, 
Who died in the Reign of Wi l l i a m the Th l M d. 



HE was tall, graceful, and well proportioned; his . couatenande 
comely, fresh, and awful; in his conversation cheerful ind. dis- 
creet, obliging and instructive ; he always observed an esteem and in- 
spect, for ail who conversed with him; Misapprehension was quick and 
sagacious; his judgment exact and profound; hi* memory very test- 



does; man sooner discerning the strength of ft eaose, or 4e*emini 
ing more justly the merits of it ; nor wsfis his insight into persons lesr 
quick and true, he soon perceived their capacities and abilities, at 
wett ais their designs and interests. By these singular talents, as he 
presently ^made himself master of whatever he applied to, so he: shewed 
it was his constant and indefatigable endeavour to make that vast 
knowledge and experience he had acquired, the more beneficial to thd 
pafeli* interest both of Church and State ; in which he was so suc- 
cessful, that it has left him a name highly venerable among all 
those who regard the welfare of our excellent constitution, 
and wisH the advancement of sound learning and true religion* 
ua&r it. , In fine, he was a man of enlarged capacity and great na^ 
ttiral abilities, of mighty talents, and constant improvement. Consi- 
der him then in all these respects, and it will produce this just reflect 
tion, that he knew every thing that was necessary or of use irf 
hi3.pfofts.sidn and station, and what he did know wasi just and true. 
He was not contented with a superficial knowledge, for in dififcultr 
cases he had too great a love for the truth to be easily satisfied ; but the 
great reach of his understanding soon made him master of every 
thijlg he chose. — He was not desirous of heaping up a vast mass of 
learning* and burying himself as it were in the midst of it his de- 
sire of knowledge was not so much for his private satisfaction, as for 
the public good. He made use of no quotations and authorities, but as he 
Tyell knew what others had said before him, he % stated* confirmed, 
ox refuted their opinions, with proper remarks on them, still advan- 
cing in the main point, and improving the reader ; abounding in smch 
a vast stock and variety of knowlege, never did man possess 4 
greater command than he shewed, on all occasions, of setting forth 
what was most useful and fit for his purpose. Such was the accRracV 
of his taste and judgment, the compass of his knowledge and experi- 
ence, and $uch his care and industry to employ them.to the best ad- 
vantage, that it made a considerable person, and one of his best 
frisks say, it was a thousand pities so extraordinary a man should 
ever be taken from the world ; thinking, no doubt, he could not wish 
a greater benefit to the public, than that he should last ae long as that 
did. .He was so peculiarly eminent and distinguished by his charac- 
ter, that no one more happily united learning and business together,, 
nor no one better shewed that they were not inconsistent, but im- 
proved by each other; scholars of all degrees who conversed with 
him, or his writings, much admired him on account of his rare ta- 
lents, »and thought that the first science they had dipped into must be 
his master-piece ; till forced to yield their opinion in favour of the 
next, and so on till they had ran through all the branches of his 
learning. After all these qualifications it ought not to be forgotten, 
how agreeable and pleasant he was in conversation, how true a judge 
and strict observer of decorum ; how exact in his behaviour and pro- 
per in his address ; these may be looked upon as trivial perfections in 
a: man of such agenitis * but, in my humble opinion, 1 think they are the 
more necessary > for they generally introduce and recommend great 
talents to the world, and make them more useful and successful. He 
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was of a robust and healthy constitution, and in all pr^feiftgr w&kt 
Ijave much longer enjoyed it, had he not impaired it by constant 
\yatcHngs and nard study, which at length brought the gout upon* 
him, the common disease of a studious sedentary course, of life, A£ 
ter twenty years torment, it fixed in his stomach and proved fatal. 
In his last sickness he endured long and intense pain with great pa«< 
tience and resignation, and some few days before his end desired to 
receive the Sacrament, which was administered to him by his wqrthjr 
Chaplain, the Rev. Doctor Goodwin, then Archdeacon of Oxford; 
he declared, that he died, as he had constantly lived, in companion 
with the Church of England ; that he had sincerely endeavoured : to 
perform his duty, and he thanked God for the satisfaction of it no^r, 
so much above what any thing else could administer to him. Thus 
dying with a quiet and serene mind, he humbly resigned his soul to 
Ood who gave it, and which there was just reason to expect was re- 
ceived into a state of most happy and joyful eternity. He left the; 
learned world destitute of one of its greatest ornaments ; the Church 
of a most vigilant and excellent prelate ; his friends of a wise and- 
faithful counsellor ; his children of a tender and careful father* who, 
by his prudent advice and excellent example, constantly made it. his 
business to promote their welfare and happiness. 



CHARACTER OF CtCERO. 

[FROM " ROMAN CONVERSATIONS," JUST PUBLISH E D.J 

IT seems a considerable mark not only of goodness of heart, but 
also of real strength of understanding, and a very proper method 
for improving both these qualities, if, in the consideration of any 
great and exalted character, the student observes indeed its defects, 
yet dwells not too much on them, nor views them in the most un- 
favourable light ; but candidly considers the whole character toge- 
ther, and then applies his attention more peculiarly to the study, of 
those its parts which are the most noble or beautiful. 

The character of Cicero has, for many ages, drawn the attention^ 
and, generally speaking, the admiration of mankind. 

In discoursing on such a character, let us be as silent as possible 
VjfL relation to its imperfections; and, according to the generous scope,' 
'4nxl intention of these our Roman Conversations, endeavour to im-, 
prove ourselves as much as We can, by diligently studying its real ex- 
cellencies. 

- Let us consider, that though Cicero lived in one of the mast cor- 
rupt ages that ever was known, yet he was totally free from asy 
stain either of avarice or luxurious debauchery. 

As to pride, which was the third great vice of those times, Cicero 
certainly had nothing of that cruel Roman pride which was the oc- 
casion of much misery to Rome, and to those nations which had any 
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co&iectfon with her. Cicero was not proud of any actions which 
were vicious in themselves, or hurtful to other persons. He was not 
proud of riches or power. It must be indeed acknowledged, that h* 
was vaiii, very vain, of the great abilities of mind which he really 
possessed, and of the great services which he had really performed for 
his c'onntry. This vanity is one of the universally acknowledged 
weaknesses in Tully's character. If he had been more humble and 
lowly 1 in his own sight, he certainly would have been not only a 
much happier, but also a much better man : for humility, as it is in 
lts'erlf a great virtue, so also is it the foundation of many others. 

But humility was an excellence little known in the heathen world. 

Let us then turn our thoughts to thbse virtues which may, with 
more probability, be expected in the heathen character. 

Itt private fife (permit me on this head to refer you, my dear 
pupil, to the beginning of the twelfth section in Dr. Middleton's His- 
tory) Cicero was a kind* and generous master ; he was an excellent 
father; he was grateful to his benefactors; and sincerely zealous to 
his friends, whether they were in prosperity or in adversity . His works 
are' full of these noble ' sentiments, and his life full of examples of 
them. 

Cicero loved his country, even as Octavius owned ; he laboured 
to support its ancient constitution and liberty! He sometimes shewed 
great intrepidity in resisting the attempts of its enemies : at other 
times, it must be acknowledged, he seems to have been silenced and 
overawed. Perhaps this might be real weakness of mind. On the 
other hand, perhaps it may be said, that Tally might be of opinion 
that he was serving his country, by suspending sometimes all useless 
opposition to the irresistible power of the usurpers of the national au- 
thority. He might think, that it was more patriotic, as well as mor| 
prudent, to; soften them by patience and submission; and by proper 
management to conduct them into such a train of thoughts and actions, 
als might produce something considerably beneficial to the public. 

But however this may be, certainly the most fair method of passing 
judgment on the political character of Tully, is to examine how he. 
behaved when he himself was in power. 

It is indeed at those times, that the splendor of his character shines 
forth in its true lustre ; at those times his appearance in the history 
of his country discloses itself with as much dignity as attended the 
founder of this Roman empire, when (according to the description 
which you, mv^ dear pupil, have often admired in Virgil) he disco- 
vered nimself in the fullest majesty before the tribunals and senate 
of Carthage. 

Scln&t se nubes & !n zthera purgat apertum 
Restitit iEncas, claraque in luce Cefulsit. 

Let us consider his conduct while Governor 0/ Cilicia ; we shall find 
in it-much patriotism, much philanthropy. He had in his youth be- 
haVed very well, while Quaestor at Syracuse ; but this Asiatic govern- 
ment produced a very considerable addition of honour to his cha- 
racter. v ♦ 
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Cicero seems to have followed* in great measure, the glorious phi 
of government . wjtfcji Jjis. master, owevoJa^ jjad ^b$erved 19 Am 
Minor. . " . 

Cicero principally gave his attention v to rejieye the grievances of his 
province, by lightening that heavy load of debts with which the ava- 
rice of his predecessors had, incumbered it; and by remedying all die 
ether evil consequences of {hep bad jgpvejnmenc The Asiatics, who 
£ad joined with the former governors in oppressing an$ j>lun^er ipf 
their country, were by Cicero obliged to refund whatever taey lad 
thus extorted. Cicero protected the province also from all Roman 
oppressors ; from some in particular who were of the highest rank in 
fjtone,. and otherwise greatly connected with himself. : Www4 
jliligent in averting evils rising from other causes ; he ajfiyj 
cai;c\ty of provisions, which at that time afflicted Qticia^nd 
Imost like a famine. He prepared with great spirit &> v jgef 
atiers'a^ainst the ^threatened arid then mcpt formid^e^ij 
Parthians, 

He permitted to the natives of his whole province, the . , 
own laws. He was kind and affable at all times to alj.; 
spirit of every part of his government was, like that of everjgf 
jiajt of his liie # most mild and merqful, j&oqgkat the same ti&ij 
jMudent and very active. Nor was he less remarkable tfrty^F' 
c^&interestedness. For as he supported the dignity of his $$KT 
consul liberally, not sumptuously, he had no temptation XQ 
tapine. He was able to refuse the immense perquisites,^ 
contributions. &c. with which, his predecessors -had ^ 
administration. . Cicero accepted only the most just 4» 
rate ^uties.of his pffice ; ,and even from those his lawful ^PRW ,- 
^e bestowed several thousand pounds to the relief of disi^esse^ 
cuiars ia{ communities in his government. At his departurp i 

toed the acceptance^ of . several then usual public honours : Jhrde^j 
o" the £f eat free eift, which was offered to him voluntarily tfet , 
pmvince, and which is .said on the whole to have amoi^ra^jtip^. 
wards of two hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling. Y otf JJfcelp 
surprised, dear sir : but the generosity 0/ Cicero in his gpve^nm^*t;<|f 
CiGcia was .much greater in other articles, according to tw5^X : 
tj;act§ which I have made from JDr. Middleton's History : J^imtt 
mentioned in the second extract is so excessive, that I shojjld 
apprehend there must be some mistake in the calculation. 1 4 t%> 

.AH the wealthier cities of this province used to pay tQ, a' 
consids large contributions for being exempt from fur~ ? 
quarters to the army (Cyprus alone paid yearly on " 
count two hundred ftalents, -or about fqrty yiQusan^ j^ukasj 
cero remitted this whole tax to them, which alone ntade^i 
venue. " . ^ * 

"In his province of piUcia he saved to Uie pur^cj* 
*terl^./^ tad apglied.to/*-" ~* 2 
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LIFE OF THE RIGHT REVEREND 
GEORGE HORNE, 

LAT£ BISHOP OF NORWICH/ 



£By the Rev. Han. Johii Todd, Minor Canon jof Canterbury 
. , Cathedral.] 

>^EORGE HORNE, the twenty-first Dean of Canterbury, was 
\jT born in 1730, at Otham, in the county of Kent, of which parish 
S is lather, 'the Rev. Samuel Home, was rector ; under whose care he 
continued till he was about thirteen years of age. He was then sent to 
Maidstone school, the master of which was the Rev. Deodatus Bye, who 
observed, that ** he was fitter to go from school than to come to it." 
Re continued, however, under his tuition two years, and increased the 
approbation which his early abilities had obtained. 

In March 1745-6 he was admitted at University College, Oxford, 
having been previously chosen to a scholarship from Maidstone school. 
In October 1749 he took the degree of B. A. In the following year 
he was elected to the Fellowship of Magdalen College, which is appro- 
priated to a native of Kent. 

In the university he was a laborious student, and gave many an ele« 
gant testimony of the various learning which he acquired. It was more 
especially his aim to render the attainments of polite literature subser- 
vient to the knowledge and illustration of the Scriptures. He consider, 
ed his time best employed when, with the learned companion of his 
earliest studies, he " raised his thoughts from the poets and orators of 
Greece and Rome, to the contemplation of the great Creator's wisdom 
in his word, and in his works/ 9 He became critically acquainted with 
the Hebrew language, and studied successfully the Fathers of the 
Church. 

Soon after he had attained the Fellowship, he began to attract par- 
ticular observation, by the warmth with which he espoused the philoso- 
phy of Mr. Hutchinson. In 175 1 he commenced an attack upon the 
Newtonian System, and published (but without his name) ** The 
Theolory and Philosophy in Cicero's Somnium Scipionis explained ; 
or, A Brief Attempt to demonstrate that the Newtonian System is per- 
fectly agreeable to the Notions of the wisest Ancients ; and that Mathe- 
matical Principles are the only sure ones." This pamphlet does not 
consist merely of formal argument; it displays remarkable humour. 

In 1752 he took the degree of M. A. In the same year he engaged 
in a controversy on the subject of the Cherubim, in the Gentleman 1 ! 
Magazine, under the signature of Ingenuus, in reply to Candidas. His 
remarks were Intended to prove that 44 the Cherubim was a represen- 
tation of rite Trinity.* 9 In the course of the dispute, however, he was 
treated rather unhandsomely by the editor, who declined publishing his 
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last letter on the subject, which was a masterly defence df the Htftehin- 

Ionian position! " - 

In 1753 he was so desirous to illustrate the merit of Mr. Hutchin- 
son (whose works, in his opinion, were not only received with&ttt _ en- 
couragement, but even opposed without due examination), that ho pub- 
lished " A fair, candid, and impartial State of the Case betWOOtf Sir 
Isaacs Newton and Mr.. Hutchinson. In which is shewn, how- far a 
System of Physics is capable of Mathematical Demonstration ; * hew far 
y Sir Isaac's, as such a system, has that Demonstration; and, conse- 
quently, what regard Mr. Hutchinson's claim may deserve to have 
paid to it'." " 

■ Jn the foHowing year he produced an ironical publication, ihe peci- 
x liarity of which soon discovers its nameless autnor. It Was entitled, 
*V SpicilegiuriLShuckfordianum ; or, a Nosegay for the Critki* Beinfc 
$ ome Choice Flowers of Modern Theology and Criticism gathered: out 
of Dr. Shuckford's supplemental Discourse on the Creation end Fail of 
"Man. Not forgetting Bishop Garnet's Vatikra..'* 
, f He had now entered into holy orders, and became a freo^ient^and 
\ Earnest preacher. His labours, however, were depreciated for the invi- 
dious application of a name: for the Hutchinsonian was said to pttSs&s 
more .zeal than knowledge, more presumption than humility* 'Hence a 
^'pamphlet was published in 1756 by a member of the University, enti- 
« tied " A Word to the Hutchinsonians ; or, Remarks on' three extra- 
ordinary Sermons, lately preached before the University of Qxibfd, by 
< the Rev. Dr, Patten, the Rev. Mr. Wetherell, and the Jfcev. Mr. 
"Home." This did not remain long unanswered. Mr. Home replied 
. in. " An Apology for certain Gentlemen in the University etf Oxford, 
^aspersed in a late anonymous Pamphlet, with a Postscript ooncttming 
^ Another Pamphlet lately published by the Rev. Mr. Heathcote." The 
' "earnestness of this defence, which displayed his own sincerity, did not, 
t however, convince the antagonist; and there appeared soon afterward 
True Censure no Aspersion ; or, A Vindication of a kte seasonable 
. . Admonition, called, A Word to the Hutchinsonians. In a Letter to 
1 the Rev. Mr. Horne. .... 
** From scenes of controversy we return to those of academical em- 

?toy merit, when we find Mr. Home, in 1758, junior- Pf octet of *be 
Jruversity.; an office which he adorned 'by the amiable Connexion of 
j ''mildness with authority. ' ■ • 

j* At the expiration of the Proctorship he took the degree of Bi D. 
(l \< Jji *y6o he published " A View of Mr. Keanieot& Method of«r- 
\ tecting the Hebrew Text, with three Queries* formed- therettjJ6ri,4und 
^humWy submitted to the Consideration of the Learned and Christian 
^orlcf| ,> in which he endeavours to prove that Divine unequal t€P the 
1 iiisines's in which he was engaged. * • . . - • ,~ • y~ . 

> In 1764 he took the Degree of D. D. - .L>-.<.^ 

\, " ,Ajs,yet we find him advanced' to 'no conspicuous •efatfenv- •He'Wever, 
/ indeed, obtained a parochial beneficed -But on thenleuth^f ^JfcllAer, 
* {"resident of Magdalen College, hr was eletefed^by- the- Society to ftttc- 
ceed him in that important statfonfon the 27th of January 1768. 
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In the year following he testified his regard towards the younger 
metnbtrs of his college, by publishing, with a view to their improve- 
ment, * € Considerations on the Life and Death of St. John the Baj/- 
tatfr** They were tfie siibstance of several sermons which he had' deliver- 
ed before the University in Magdalen Chapel on the Baptists day. 

hk tyyt he was appointed Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty, Tn 
which quality he officiated till his appointment to the'Deandry of Can- 
terbury. 4 
. L&.f yg% he exerted his abilities in defence of our civil and religion* 
establishment $ firmly opposing the designs of those who would' hate 
abolished subscriptions, and altered our liturgy. An application was 
at that time intended to have been made to Parliament, when he pn&b- 
lbhtd,in a fetter to Lord North, t€ Considerations on the projected Re- 
formation of the Church of England." Very just were his remarks, 
that/' if our. governors should be inclined to preserve the peace abong 
the various sects which would be assembled in the church according to 
* the Sew scheme, and to frame a new liturgy and constitution which 
might siiit * them all, the Divinity of our Saviour must be rejected io 
please the Aryans, and his Satisfaction to gratify the Socinians ; the 
Pjelbyterians would object to Episcopacy, the Independents 'to Prefby- 
- tery*. and the Quakers to alt tbrte % together with the Sacraments of 
Baptism and theLbrd's Supper." 

In 1776 he published his " Commentary on the Psalms;" a woflclh 
„whkh the earnestness of the christian teacher and the modesty of the 
Critic arealike conspicuous. To all his explanations unanimous assent 
Jtalth not, indeed, been given. But where is the fastidious reader who 
-* cMn peruse; this useful Commentary without owning to have 'derived 
improvement to his knowledge, and % animation to his piety ? In 'the 
tfune year he was appointed Vice Chancellor of the University, ' in 
wjiich station he continued till October 1780; and, perhaps, none 
^jre* presided in that distinguished station with greater attention t>r 
exwtfr popularity. ' : ' . 

: f.£ng*gQd/as,h0 was in. the weighty duties of that office, his vigftance 
.,itkM» prpfwional character was by no means relaxed. Dr. Acfcm 
Smith had published aneulogiumon the life of Mr. Hume ; Dr/Hoinc 
-iWieehred, ft jCMehension k more necessary. « Accordingly he published, 
» *777*;." A Le#er to J?r, Smith on the- Life, Death, and Philosophy 
. *3ifrbh> ftknd JJkyfd IJume, Esq. by one of the people called Chris- 
tians in which he lashes, with. Keen and deserved irony, both the phi- 
loa^h^r *»4 hi* JPftHgyrte. ^ To give more abundant proof that he Had 
»*ib*g*K .7* the) dayman in the magistrate," he not only thus re» 
. netted. U* ftonfagion : of infidelity , but published, in 177^, ** Twd Vo- 
W^JtiStrWm". Many of them Jxa4 been preached before the TJjd- 
z .frorsity, an4 hM b$en.hear4 with *hat attention which composition of 
ingenious enquiry, and of affecting exhortation, never tail to com* 
mand. ' , 

v^HUapefffrj^k^ only of his Headship.' B 4 ut, on 

:^'#rp#iwip# qCD*!- Cjprnwflluto the See of Litchfield and Coventry, 
VI *fol»}i*wi/h*A*mjA& Deanery ..of £aitferbiiry, ^whicfl 
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&s~toskd^$t$iiiti>ti * 2 . It has been said, that a*ake*'DwuJcaf yj 
*Mch h*dfceeli*acant not long before, was intended to bat* Ifaen ixcar- 
/erred on him. Lord North, it is certain, was his friend. He toul^ 
tm\ indeed, but experience the particular regard of a statesman*' Who 
id hisdytag dav was a most sincere friend and most powerftl wipZ. 
•port of the Church of England, in times when such support was mcftc 

♦ \: 

» Hfrtkris>was now divided between Oxford and Canterbtny; «tod as 
**the former place he was beloved as the amiable Gdvcrnor, at ths httte* 
h* became no less esteemed as the friendly and hospitable Dean. Dur- 
$*gf his residence at Canterbury, he was always ready (as he had*ver 
been both in the metropolis and in the university) to exert his services 
front the pulpit on public occasions. The opening of a new orgaii in 
•fhe cathedral, the institution of Sunday Schools, the annual mtemig 
JgOrttiemen educated in the King's School, and the visitation: of ikk 
archbishop, afforded him opportunities of displaying in that city With 
tvrh&t taste and feeling he could describe the power of sacred music, *pWi 
zpdiatzeal he Could plead the cause of indigent children, with what jutt- 
mtt he could- point out the means of obtaining true wisdom, with ^vhat 
ibotfnesa he could Contend for the u faith delivered unto th* tainits^ % • 
While on these and other occasions he gratified the public stefc 
tpmcher, his talents were also employed as a writer in exposing the vain 
'♦pretensions of " Science, falsely so called." In 1784 he pubjishod 
.^ Letters on Infidelity;" in which, armed with the weapons n *f 
•Sound argument and exquisite humour; he defeats the dark and wretch- 
ed system of Hume ; a system whic]} ^rould subvert every idea jtff 
truth an4 happiness, and teach us ■ 

■ . . " with impious haste 
*« To pluck from God's right hand his Instruments of death.". 

- The theologicalopinions of another philosopher occasioned in *7#7 
tip publication of " A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Priestley, by an Undsf- 
^rrwiate^ of Oxford ; the author of which (who exposed with sp miwSi 
.'humour the mutability of the Doctor's creed) was soon known \o he the 
Dean of Canterbury. He .respected,' indeed, the eminent diligence 
and the eminent attainments of Dr. Priestley in literary purfuits; but 
he conceived his abilities, " as touching- matters theological," to be 
misemployed. Dr. Home was averse from** a religion without a Re- 
deemer, without a Sanctifier, without Grace, without a Sacrifice, with- 
*Out a Priest, without an Intercessor," He believed tj^Chria^an^vi- 
* bW to be the infinite and eternal Jehovah. He, affirmed the do&ffoe 
*.pf the Triiklty to be a matter not of vain or unprofitable amuja^ioii. 
*' :Our religion," says he, rt is founded upon it ; far what is OiVi^^riity 
a manifestation of the three Divine Persons* as engaged. ifl.tfre 
;;great work of man's redemption, begun, continued, ajp4 £9 ,be ejpia- 
i$A. hy -them, in the^r seyeraj relations of father, Son* and;H#*y 
\ Ghost, Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, , three Persons, cin/e (&d*}£f 
j^re'be no Son of God, where is our redemption?/ Jf *hf«c; ' r QfL$o 
^ Holy;: Sgpir^, where is our sanctificatipn^ f WitW; footfc, wbejce^ c/p 
"salvation? And if these two persons be any thing less than 'divir^e^ 
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jrkyiafGwe^ptiwd equally in, the name of tHe pa^»rt4tbi^thl 

SojferftndJ of ..the. Holy Ghost? Let no man therefore dtttkfttjftlM 
STJria it the true^od, and eternal Life/' - T r m. - , v <rt 

/ Tba earlier promotion of Dr. Home to the mitre,; would not hftr* 
been j&pjr* graceful to the world than it was due to his merit. ; How* 
mat, om thetranslation of Dr. Bagot, Bishop of Norwich, i* l?9*v*o 
the see of St. Asaph, he was nominated to the former Bishopric,- *jul 

jooise&ated at .Lambeth chapel on the 7th of June* hi»4ft9$fctra~ 
juossetfnon being preached by his old and particular friend Dr.Befrtes- 
ley/Prebendary of Canterbury. He soon afterward resigned tJ^H*aj4- 
*hip of Magdalen College, in which he was succeeded ay the leamtg 
J>r- Routh. ' c 1 

His health, on this advancement, was but in a precariousstote r r*£i 
ids ftiejads had the sorrow to perceive it decay rather than tmprtvfe* 
He tepaired, however, to his palace at Norwich, where his stay w£ftbut 
^hort, yet sufficient to convince his clergy, and all who had obtained tas 
feCGpiaintance, of how much pleasure and advantage they were deprited 
in,hi& loss*. He was recommended to try the benefit of Bath$ whithftf 
be; went. But a paralytic stroke, some weeks before his death* frmt- 
tr^tted all hopes of his recovery. On the 17th of January 179a, 4e*A 
v£u| aft end to his severe infirmities, and to his exemplary patience* 
The faculties of his mind continued to the very last; he was not «n*JjT 
composed, but even cheerful. His speech, indeed, was in tome degree 
ajFeeted, as he had not been able, for a few days previous to his death, 
ft express himself clearly. Not long before he expire^, he received 
the Sacrament, after which he exclaimed, with all die .firmness af+ 
Christian, " Now I am blessed indeed I" In his last- moments -he 
seemed to suffer little pain, as he expired without a groan. 

Thus ended the life of Bishop Home; a prelate whom few have 
surpassed in learning, none in piety. 

V From his first labours in the Christian ministry he was a pofujar 
jireacher; The fervency of his devotion was no less distinroisfed i&fai 
the propriety' of his elocution: he felt what he spoke. And white J)e 

"'jinewhowto • • : ■. j.-dm 

''/.''",' . *" — "clothe 1 

' ' «« j|j s thoughts in beauteous metaphor, he knew - - T a 

•»''• ** To discipline hisiaacy*— to command • j v.-j 

. ■ "The heart* and by fcniliar accents move , 

1 , - • // H ' Tfe Christian soul". , i; 

Hfff works display a copiousness of sublime sentiment and- animated 
J dittiott, 'of happy pleasantry and well-directed satire. His stile is pal* 
'ticukriv nervous. Where he is argumentative, he convinces With jfcfc- 
' spicuity ; 1 where he is jpathetic, he never pleads in vain. To some of hja 
iigurative allusions objections have, indeed, been made; objections, how- 
ever, which weigh but as * the small dust of the balance 1 * agaidst the mul- 
tiplicity of his attainriient%; That he was one of the ablest defenders pf 
'ChHstiaTihy, bjf ' the effi&idy both of Ms' e'xahtple an<f of his WTltfn£s,,tio 
'on*? will' deity. Belted powers equal to the severest ^orit^sttr'of - fcotw 
'tVovfersy /'iys§ Sfrheri v those poweW vtete efcefted; they Weref neJ^ 5 ^ 
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jgnctd hy -acrimony, nor weakened by abuse. He practised what be re- 
commended. «* Wit,** says he, cc if it i>e used at all, ihoald be 
tempered with good-harnour, so as not to exasperate the person who is 
the object of it ; and then we are sure there is no mischief done. The 
disputant ought to be at once firm and calm; his head cool, arid his heart 
unarm;** Sullen antagonist! whoever thou art, learn from Bishop Horne 
tojtocteasethe weight of thy arguments by the courteousness of address, 
aad'by the sweetness ofVgood-nature. 

JHis conduct through.hfe was marked with that liberality .which, con- 
^fers.digraty upon every station, and without which the highest cannot 
Command it. The goodness and simplicity of Jiis heart were unaffected : 
his endeavour was to promote universal benevolence, and fco practise 
imiversal-gtnerosity. To his countenance and kindness the author of 
"this* 'hmtfl Je inemeir hath- been repeatedly indebted, eYen/romhi&ehild- 
hood; and while his loss hath been by few more sincerely regrettedxby 
tKmewiilhis favours be more gratefully remembered. 

Ttmost of those public charities which immortalize the geae^ity of 
this nation, h4 was- an early and liberal subscriber. . He, was one §>ttke 
first fi i ends to the excellent institution of Sunday Schools ; audwa&a£y 
promoted by his purse, his interest, and his abilities, their happy, esta- 
blishment. His private charities also were largeand. extensive ; £n4jtn 
the^exercwe of them he shunned an- ostentatious display. 
- He was the-most agreeable** well as the most instructive, companion. 
He abounded with peasant anecdote, and valuable information* Ifis 
maimer also, gave additional dignity to whatever was serious* anji addi- 
tional humour to whatever was facetious* They who knew,hi*a,,testi will 
©fteTrreflect on those happy hours in which they enjoyed his company, 
and will acknowledge how *' very pleasantly they passed, and ipoyed 
smoothly and swiftly along;- for, when. thus engaged, they.coirafed. no 
iime. They are gone, bat have left a relish and a fragrance upon fthp 
inind, and the remembrance of them is sweet*" 

■* * Of sacred music he was a great admirer. In his .cathedral at Cantex- 
terbury, and. in. his chapel at Magdalen, he appealed to. feel all those 
Sublime sensations which are excited bv " the pealing organ" and " the 
voiced choir.'* He did not, indeed, profess to have any knowledge 
*if music ; but in those smaller anthems wiicb frequent repetition had 
tendered familiar to his ear, ho was used to join with remarkable fer- 
vency. . * 
: r That he v might never forget the solemn precept, t€ Take hee4 unto 
t h yse l f* arid to «hy doctrkie,^ it was his stated cusjtom, from, his. first 
admission into the priesthood, to read over the, j*ryice.JSbr, tic Ordi- 
TOtiohef Priests on the first day of every mjptfh- » Theirnit^upn,ottiu3 
<|;xatnplemay be practised with ease, and will bo attended vy^h ^van- 
tage. " • * . ^ . . 
' Noftoeronaaftd important as his writings already appear^to Jjave Jjeqn, 
he was the author of sewralother pieces; ajwg ^h^h are, f f (^a^t^o.hs 
'to the*R*aders of M*. Law,^ which. were-Jjaaded aj^uunxn^u^ript, 
jati were first printed toy Mr.Madan (unMo^n-p .the author) ixt some 
^orl^Whichhe^iiMishtedt fltegreMet -<p»rftflf «^'!^^j^u^^\ r ]^a'• 
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Trhnsiafiori of Callimachus, 1755 Th» " MisoeUaajr , bj: Na&ajuel 
Frdebody," in the St. James's Chronicle, begun January i ? 1767; he 
cothmunkated, indeed, many essays, at dUfctferift times, .to the news- 
papers sad magazines. Several u Papers sigrted Z us the -QUa P«- 
dricbi 1787^* of which none ire mere entertaining than those that so 
elegantly prescribe the rules of conversation, wdsoludkrousk expos* 
the frivolousness of modern visits. But the value of this publication 
he hath more particularly enhanced by his vindication of Dr~ Johnson ; 
bp his brilliarit<perhaps unrivalled) testimony to the excellence of that 
great man. Prom such an interesting paper & quotation cannot but be 
acceptable, " That persons," says he> * € ef eminent talents and*!*- 
taktmentria literature have been often complained of as — dogmatical, 
boisterous, and inattentive to the rules of gdodrbreeding, is weu knowiu 
Hue tet us aot expect every thing from every man*. There was no oq- 
casion that Johnson should teach us to dance, to mal^e bows, or turn 

* cafrpftments. He could teach us better things,. To reject wisdom be- 
cause rile person of him who communicates it is uncouth,. and, his.manr 
nfeW inelegant— what is it but to throw away a pine-apple, and assign 
fbt siT&.B6n the roughness of its coat? Who quarrels with a botaxust 
fof Hot being an astronomer 1 or with a moralist for not being a ma- 
thematician? As it is said in concerns of a much higher nature, 

•€Vtery#*an hath his gift, one after this manner, and another after that. 
It' is pur business to profit by all, and to learn of each that in, .which 
each ts best qualified to instruct us." 

To therie works must be added a small piece " Ou the Repeal of the 
Test Act, 1790; and his " Charge to the Clergy of his Diocese* 
'tyffW* Which his declining health prevented him from ddiverirjg ger- 

' sbtially, but which he published, « that so whenever he should, be call- 
ed hence, he might leave some testimony of his regard lor them, and 
attention to their concerns." This was the good Bishop's farewell tp 
all Ms libours 5 and they were closed with undiminished vigaur <*f . in- 
tellect. Here he maintains, what lie had through life so ably maintaixv- 
ed, the Doctrine of the Trinity in Unity, and refutes the error of those 
who, by the abuse of abstract reasoning, would subvert its truth. . Hepe 
also he pays equal attention to the dearest interests of society, and to 
rrrari's eternal happiness : for this judicious u Charge" discusses the 
great doctrines essential to Christianity-; " the nature of Godj tl>e 

r riatute of man ; the saving principle of faith ; the importance and use 

'of the Church j the obedience due to Civil Government* the necessity 
Of a pure life and /holy conversation." < 

lJ A volume of' his " single sermons" has lately 1)eeB published. " 
1 " He republished Stanhope's edition of Bishop Andrews's Devotions, 
and is said to have intended publishing an edition of Isaac Walton.* 
f £?$e3;lnad Tie ii&t been p*even«ed by Dr. Johnson's, fe&sg^um, ^om 
* *fflii!tk£, thaf Lord Hailes had the >sarn«- intention. •< ;> , „ M , 4 
: ^ , Wm5ffi?edi l in the ^r'' 176&, the daughter ^fPhiUp^rJt^^f 
VffaVon-stred; Esq. by wtoirt Wthileft thi^et idaugh^ * ,th*,cl4«t 
hi WiBitfi* married to thvMv; >Mr, Settiy H*te,>mifrMCe\PVte$, 
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B#dWjjw[C, and Chaplain to Us Royal H^hfsi. I&**B^Kj 
Wale*,- - ^ ..' ^ rt 

flis person was above tie middle size. In his youtVhe ten ^fWty- : 
b^tn haydiomc His countenance was remarkably eipr^iyc, ^apdjitf - 
spoke the. sweetness of his temper. In the canonical habit* Vf 
WveneiaMy interesting. ^ . ^ 

Jlis remains vtfere interred in the family vault of his. fa^r-m^law. . 
Phil. Burton, Esq. at Eltham, in Kent ; where a monument i&.erectjcjd pja t 
dp church-yard to his memory, with the following elegant and Jusf ja- 
scriffction; the same inscription (with a slight alteratfon) l)ein£.aIsQ : 6a 
m monument lately erected to his memory in the Cathedral.of Norwich; . t 

■ : Here lie interred ' ' * • ' 

The earthly Remains of 
c The Right Reverend George HoRfrt, D.D; 

* * Many Years President of Magdalen College m Oxford, , ; ' * ' 

Dean of Canterbury, ' t • 

»*" * And late Bishop of Norwich. • 

In whose Character 
J)epth of Learning, Brightness of Imagination, Sanctity of Mamwrfr/ 
and Sweetness of Temper i .«»-.: 

Wet* united beyond the usual Lot of Mortality. ' J ' 
With his Discourses from the Pulpit, his Hearers, ' *; r u • * 
•* Whether of the University, the City, or the Country Parish, v 

Were edified and delighted. * ■ • * 

His Commentary on the Psalms will continue to be - 
A Companion to the Closet 
the Devotion of Earth shall end in the Hallelujahs of Heaver*. 
Haying patiently suffered under such Infirmities ' 
" As seemed not due to his years, 

: His Soul took its flight from this Vale of Misery; - 

To the unspeakable Loss of the Church of England, - 
And his sorrowing Friends and Admirers, 
Jan. 17th, 1792, in the 6zd Year of his Age. 
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DR. PAUL HIFFERNAN. 



THIS Author pay well be reckoned amongst the 
of modem literature— not that he excelled hk«$eJi¥©f*riiti». 
thcr in genius or learsutg^he-derives this chaspejer fro» Jutqm»»_ 
trickles, an4 to this he was fairly eati^ed from, jhf £6adiM!gt4fJaft " 
familiar habits, ins studies, and his writings. ... _ ^ ; 

Dr.- Paul Hiferaan was born mjhc county of Dublin, in tfte. j*tf 
ijig, and received his early education at a grammar school ia that 



totott. . from this, at a .proper age, he was removed to a seminary . 
IrfT^ffilftf, 1 wliere the 1 Cfessics were taught fft good repute, antl *#ere : 
•tie, was educated for the profession of a Popish Priest, his parent* be*.' 
it^W^R^^<?athbIic r^rsuasion. * ' • { ' * ■ 

" roiPtte^BetteT Sriishing his education in this line, he was aftei war if& * 
sehV^tf & Cortege hi the South of France, where he became acquainteC 
with several students, some of whom were afterwards much renowned ' 
irf tth* ReixiMic eff Letters, and particularly the celebrated Rousseau 
airf Ivratofontel 1 The first of these, he used to observe, gav* at that 
tirfft If0 promise of his future greatness, being very modest and simple* 
iri'Bis Afenpers, and more fond of retirement and contemplation thai 
eiihe't'Vttfdy'or conversation. » »« ■ 

Of Marmontel he used to speak in preat praise* He was studious, 
inquisitive, and lively, was the very soul of his class for conviviality* 
good-humour, and wit, and scarce a day passed without his-prodacinj 
a sonnet, an epigram, or a bon mot, which gained him great applause, 
and prophesied his future reputation. 

He remained at this College and at Paris for near seventeen years, 
which, though it gave him an opportunity of speaking and writing 
the jJiench language with fluency and purity, accounts in some respect 
for us having so bad a style as an English writer, he having left his 
own country at. so early an age, that he insensibly imbibed the French 
idioms in preference to those of his own. 

Most of the English and Irish students at this College being edu- 
cated for the profession of physic, our Author followed the same 
track, and, though contrary to the design of his parents, who intends 
cd him for a Romish Priest, he took out his Bachelor's Degrees of Phjr* 
toe, and soon after returned to Dublin, in order to practise his pro- 
fession. - v 

Why he did not fulfil his resolution on h|s arrival in Dublin, can b* 
readily accounted for by any person who knew his natural turn, whick 
Was that of an' unconquerable love of indolence and dissipation. The 
regularities of any profession were circles too confined for him, and 



should do. With this temper, instead ofcultivating his profession, hb 
sought the receptacles and convivialities of his. countrymen ; and as 
he was a good scholar, abounded in anecdote, and might, at that 
time, have imported some of the agreeable manners of the French, he 
found a ready chair at several respectable tables in Dublin. 

About this time a Dr. Lucas, a man who afterwards was much cde>* 
brated for his opposition to the Government of Ireland, started up>' 
and by those bold measures that propose, quick and sudden reforms* 
tkm of abuses, gained so much of the popular attachment, that the cx~ 
tbAHrWlM^tn' returned him as one of their MembersHm Parliament*' 
An<*!» ^ftyi>pposed these measures, and • Hrffernan being cdnsi* 
derflfWa^fotmg man of good education and Kvery parts, he ttndcr*- 



the day that was passing over him 




* The Tickler." 
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v ' , • . •>'*..- 

. It is seldom that the merit of this species of writing outllvds lift 
b«gi«al purpose. We have seen many of those papers, which, how- 
toe? the Doctor (as HifFernan was usually called) might pride him* 
Jtif possessed little else than personal abuse, or contradictions of 
eppQsitioftal statements. Now and then, indeed, some of the Doo 
*otf s- whim appears, but it was of that kind as must induce his .best 
friends to 'transfer the laugh more to the man. than to his .writings. . 
*fc(** The Tickler," however, as a party paper made its way for some 
time* and procured at least this advantage to die Author (which he 
unfortunately prized too highly through life) , of living constantly: at 
private and public tables. An Author by profession at that time of 
day in Iceland was- no common sight, and gained many adimrecs. 
Those who had their great opponent in politics periodically abused, 
felt a gratification in the company of their champion; amongst these 
he numbered many of the Aldermen of Dublin, and HifFernan was a 

man very well qualified to sit at an Alderman's table. . , , » 

... Jif-our Author had the satisfaction of being well known and ca- 
ressed by his friends, he had at the same time the misfortune of beiqjg 
equally known and hated by his enemies, and, what was worse, his 
enemies by far out-numbered his friends ; in short,, he became jsl mark 
cxLman, and as he was one that gave an improper licence to his tppgufl 
as weU as his pen, he met with several insults in coffee-houses and pub ? 
,Ji^. ( pl4Wf> . The poctor parried this for some time, but as Lucas's 
^eputa.Uou carried all before it, and as he was universally, esteemed $ 
mani of good intentions, HiiFernan suffered additionally by. comparf* 
.sj?*;^so tfeat being chased out of all ( public places, and, as lie; used 
to tell himself, €€ in some danger of his life," he, by the advice' of ]»£ 
friends, directed his course to London, there to try his fate as an Au- 
thor ?' in this; general home of the necessitous." 
ri WJjit year he. came to London we cannot exactly ascertain! put it 
Xflftst, from some circumstances, be between the years 1753 ao,d 175^ 
In that and the next year he published five numbers of a.parapWct 
w<hich he called " The Tuner," in which, with more humour than, hi 
ever shewed afterwards, he ridiculed the then new plays of " rhilo* 
clea," *' Boadicea," « Constantine," " Virginia," &c. His first em- 
ployment was in tranflations from the French and Latin Authors ; but 
iioogh a good scholar in both languages, he wanted thar famiftarity 
Si his own, which rendered his style stiff and pedantic. "He ivafc hot 
gllways punctual too in his engagements, so that after repeated trials 
• he was found not to answer the reputation he brought with &xm L &tMtf 
Ireland, and he was through necessity obliged to strike into a new 
Jiine of Authorship. Whilst he was pursuing his studies at Paris and 
Montpellier, as well as whilst he was in Ireland, he amused himself 
"with writing several, things on. occasional subjects for the entertainment 
.of his friends, and partly, perhaps, with a view 10: keep up that p***-. 
jxirt to their tables in which he so much delighted, , These, with 
some others on inofe general subjects, he resolved no punish, and ac- 
cordingly, early in the year 17^5, he gave theni to the world under 
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the title of « Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, by Paul HifFernaiv 
M.D." • 
These Miscellanies are dedicated to the late Lord Tyrawfey* and 
consist <o££J&ys on, Taste, Ethics, Character of Polo nias^ Theory of 
Acting; Immoderate Prinking, The Virtues of Cock-fighting, a£tort. 
Vied of the Life and Writings of Confucios, The Last Day* Logtso* 
Mastix, with a number of Poems on occasional Subjects* In this 
langt of odd.subjects, there are some foreign anecdotes and remarks* 
uirich distinguish the scholar and man of observation* In his.'* Cha«, 
meter of Polonios" he particularly rescues that statesman fironMh* 
imputation of a fool and a driveller, and supports his claim to wisdom 
and sagacity, both from his advice to his son and daughter, as well; as 
from the following character which the King gives of him, ft* Latitats 

** ^hc Stood is not more native to the heart, ' \ 

Thf hand more mstrii mental to the mou^h, 
Than to the Throne of Denmark is thy fether." 

The opposite character of Polonios, however, has been adopted bf 
all the performers we have ever seen play this part, except one ; we mean 
&funden's late performance of it at Covent Garden Theatre, where id- 
desd the whole of the representation of Hamlet is got up very cue* 
ctttabfy to the taste of the Manager. Munden shews Polonitts free, 
from all those blemishes of buffoonery with which our best actors*' 
who. have gone before him, have loaded him; he is in his handy, 
though somewhat of a formalist, and attached to the modes of a Court; 
X. wise, a prudent, and upright statesman ; and this the aadtaice"fclt 
on the first night to be so much the real draught of the character, that, 
notwithstanding all their former prejudices, they gav« it their unwer* 
fcf applause. 

fc His"*' Theory on die Art of Acting" is only to be remembered for 
its eccentricity. In describing the mechanical manner of the plainer* 
£efferajly dying in the last act, he draws a caricature scene of a man 
being ran through the body with a spit by his landlady, on his jftefc* 
pacitfOf pfaying his reckoning ; and that our readers may have an opi* 
niotr of the vulgar extravagancy which our Author has run into tin 
tlhVofccasiOfc* we shall present them with the concluding lines; h 

"7 V : "7 • "r— Uphi'?— 

*« .Mere a- iyieral contraction of tfce body, which has nothing 4 vfyj, 
Ut& Jaft long, is to be succeeded by a gradual evolution of thfr 
ip^^rs^ and the two following lines *ire to be uttered in the £rewej £ . 
SflfefWf* melancholy 'tone: ..7.7V 
v a t: 01:1. " JwtweJ ye cauliflowers on the proud tops „ :; : » J 

1 1 : > J ;Qf brimming tankards, J never more shall see— Pau/e) 
\^.mil .^^Hardfote!" . 7 

fr ao.ibo spoken in a canine and snappish mode, like *' Barknjcas* 
JJttlinWft;'* in: Richard the Third* . . 

?m '-zii :<< ^^.o sore It was not so mod* - % -' 2 
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^eui^l reflection! . - 

j * : ' — ■^ ut th cht«r«8 4rt}ust!^ ' ' 1 " 

|fer* hf u to lopk wishfully and repentantly towards heaven, then a 

T^amnacff,— ,f I— I— I." 

; As half of the last I— (O has reigned long enough for tie other 
: vowel* to take their torn) is pronounced, he is to have the ?att)e* in 
.fris throat, which are to be accompanied by the wish abrupt, the l^Jf 

screw, two kicks, and the flop supine, equivalent to the sailors phrase 
( ( g€ Good-night, Nicholas !**) when they are going to the, bottom: ' 
t ^ What profit the publication of these Miscellanies might bring tym 
: i» uncertain; if he depended entirely on the- public sale, -we should 
; suppose very little;*— but Hiffernan had the art of getting off his 
-books amongst his friends and acquaintances by personal application 
-and other modes of address not very creditable either to learning or 

delicacy. 

•i The line of Authorship he took up after the publication of tlywe 
jMaaceUanics was, any mode which presented itself to gain a . temporary 
existence.; sometimes by writing a pamphlet, and privately sjubscrib* 
iftg it amongst his friends and acquaintances, and sometimes by becom- 
ing the patron or defender of some Novice for the Stage; or, some 

* Artist who wanted to make his way into public notice by puffings or 
ether indirect means. It is said he had several players am4 painfors 

. wfer contribution for this purpose ; and as he was a man of ^ we 
.pkus&ilky, and had a known intimacy with Garxick, Foot?, and 

many of the literati, it is no wonder that he sometimes gamed pro-. 

selytes. 

His grand- place of rendezvous was the Cyder-Cellar, Maiden-lane ; 
~ 3 place he usually resorted to on those evenings, when, to use his -own 
' expression, " be was not htfujed for the night." Here it was htei>taV- 
ed the part of patron or preceptor witn some dexterity. It any 
fainter found his favourite work excluded a place in the ferfhibhfon, 
' or wanted his piece puffed through the papers, Hiffernan was to 'the 
: lord of infamy or praise.' 9 If any player took dudgeon at h?s -Ma- 

* flager or rival b*o:ner, our Author's pen was ready to defend him 5 
and if any person, as a candidate for the Stage, wanted instruction or 

m recommendation, who . so fit as Hiffernan, the grave scholar attjt tra- 
velled man, the writer qf plays himself, the intimate HMmd/ anfl oc- 
casional scourge, of both managers and actors, to instruct thefirin 
'yth'e' elements of their intended profes ion? ' l c 

' . His mode of proceeding in this la^t instance We we^re informed r of 
£by a late eminent, performer of Covent Garden Theatre, wh6 f/artly 

* from curiosity/ and, perhaps, partly from being deceived h£ some 
: fiend .respecting Hiffer nan's abilities and patronage, went ttrrcftfel^ 

thfe process 'Ji'nuelf, and who told it with that 1 wfrirn arid HttmSur 
winch he was so much master of, ott or off ^he Stage. 1 Ffom'^jim 
We are enabled to give somewhat of a general description;- iJ " 1 *'., 

When a candidate for the Stage was tfrst afrtnottoeed )&f the : wk$tet> ta 
''^. Hiffernan, the 'Doctor never jro$e : from his scat, tut drawing ^he 
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pipe which he smoakedfrom his mouth, gave a *Kgi*£ &^feli*Bfcftl^ 
the head, and desired him to sit down. .He then listened very atten* 
tivejy to the Novice's account of himself, his studies, and line of pre* 

HttsibnfS'Vtit;tfcn-fra.ve no opinion ; he reserved himself fo* * ^frai$ 
meeting the next night at the Black Lion Russell-street, br 6\$j§r 

"fevourifc ale-house ; and if the candidate, wishing to do* a civil tiling 
by his preceptor, offered to pay the reckoning, the Doctor w**' fcdt 

' ih'the least offended, but, on the contrary, considered it a* the p6*- 
^[uiske of his own superiority. •- 

Wheii they met on the next night, the preliminaries of husineis 
Werk opened, which first began by the Doctor explaining his terms* 
which were a guinea entrance, another guinea for instruction, and two 
guineas m6re to be paid on his getting an engagement at either of. tJie 
London Theatres. , All this being settled, and the Doctor having 
pocketed ins first guinea, he began by attentively eyeing the height 
and figure of the performer : and in . order to ascertain this with m*- 

"thernatical' precision, he pulled out a six-inch rule, which he canie4 

* about Kim on these occasions, and measured him against the wainscot. 

* If $he tandi*date happened to be very tall, " to be sure that was not; 

• so well 5 but then Barry was as tall, and nobody objected to his 
: ffrkal abilities." If he was short, •« that was against his being much 
-of a herb; but then, 'there was Garrick, whom all the world admired" 
fie', therefore, generally consoled his pupil, let him be of what size 

' or figure he might be, with the fuperiority which merit hasover all ex- 
ternal qualifications ; concluding with Churchill upon the same subject, 

• " Before such merit all diftin&ions fly, 

Prichard's genteel, and Garrick's fix feet high." 

.I& this wretched manner did our. Author while away the greater part 
pf a, life whicfr, fc ^ith becoming industry, and his stores of information* 
v might have been made useful to the world, and respectable to him* 
«cl4. He never, hawever, wholly gave up the trade of book-maliiiig 9 
every now and then producing somq original matter or translation from 
^jfrench. In this latter walk we find him employed in the yea* 
1764, and 3s the ciicumstances attending this case go in a great de- 
gree to deveiope p*e eccentric character of the man, we shajl detail 
Ujeca at full length, 

JPoliticai parties, it is well remembered, ran high much about this 
anjl mucji ink was shed upon both sides of the question. In this 
struggle it was suggested by one of the Heads of Opposition, that tiha 
trajftiiatjpn M a French book called " The Origin of Despotism," 
wquIqI not pnly spU well, but be of use to the party. A bookseller, 
Sjin^e,. <dead,,. was spoke to for the purpose of procuring a tranflatdr, and 
HiffeJtnan's knowledge of French was unquestionable, he was 
. t^^, upou tp be, tue man. The book was accordingly put into his 
j^U&s, and in tl,e usual time was finished and prepared for publication* 
? Andhe/e it icay nat be improper to remark on the. very material 

• 4^r$nce-. tnjrie /appears to be in the flavour and strength of political 
;y*£urjg ^eA a^oVa^ thja Djesent time.* ' " The. Origin of Despotic*!'* 
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was written, as the Author declares in his last section, as a kind of 
introduction to " Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws,** and the design erf 
the book is as follows : 

The Author first condemns the different opinions hitherto entertain-' 
cd on the origin of despotism, and thinks he has discovered its truer 
source. " The Origin of Despotism," says he, " appear* to rne;tov 
|wve established itself upon earth, neither through consent nor.-byt 
force, but was the dire effect, and almost natural consequence of 
that kind of Government which men had forged for themselves in very 
remote ages, when they took for a model the government of the uni- 
verse, as it is reigned over by the Supreme Being.— Magnificentbut fatal, 
project ! which has plunged all the nations into idolatry and thraldom, 
pecause a multitude ot suppositions that were then expedient to be 
made, have been since adopted as certain principles, and that man- 
kind then losing sight of what ought to have been the true principles 
of their conduct here below, went in quest of supernatural. Ones, 
which, not being fitted for this earth, not only deceived but rendered 
fhem unhappy." He then attempts to shew the progress of these ^drjr 
ffjfles from Theocracy to Despotism, and concludes with some ^qie- 
fal* observations on a Monarchical Government, f /./" 
lit short, the whole of this book appears to us to be a mere rrtetav' 
f^ysrcal enquiry, tco refined to be taken up on any active principle 
arid too general to calumniate or disturb any particular Government ; 
and yet this book in the year 1764 was, upon a consultation of Jome 
avowed eminent politicians of that day, thought too dangerous to 
publish ; and n6twithstanding the title-page was cautiously worked off 
as if it had been printed at Amsterdam, it was agreed that the.' publi- 
cation should be laid aside. ■ { I 

' Comparing this with many of the political writings of the prcsfgvfr 
we shall make no comment. The real friends of the Hber£y~,pf , 
the press know and feel the difference. 

But to return, the delay of publication was for some time unknow^ 
tb Hiifernan, when accidentally parsing the bookseller's shop, he £tm 
quired the cause. The bookseller informed him, and in the. course 
of* conservation on that subject proposed to sell him the copies at si$ : .' 
months credit, at the trade price. Hiffernan at once closed with tHe 
proposal, as it offered a cheap and ready manner of laying his fuetndf, 
and ^acquaintances under fresh contributions » . The account was in T > 
fctantly made out, a ^ note of hand drawn, and every thing .readj^^ 
accorriplish the bargain but the Doctor's signature. . ' .* ; . ri 

* It will be here necessary to state, that it was amongst : tlie,5>/^ulia* r 
ritles of this very eccentric man, never to acauaint Jus. most,,ifja- 
mate friend with the place of his lodging/ Whatever couldUfeijihe 
rhotive, whether pride or whim, let him be drunk or soter^ th^ifT^ 
c'ret; We believe,, never once escaped him.. -In signing f^U^na^je^ 
t&efefore; to this note, the bookseller, very xutura^>>de^«^*hjm c 
to put down his place of abode.' " J to bp heard* of at the, <&$"¥^: 
Co?*ee-h cu se, ,> .. replied the. ^dctQr.^'^But, Sir,,'* * says .^g(^p^^ 
tj&tt \CQffee^bus'e..it. too'ioos^ a.flace toa^ke/ t&$fa\ 
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feraHe^and therefore it will be necessary to state where yoli con- 
stantly reside." Hiffernan paused for some time, and again repeated* 
" the Bedford Coffee-house. " Being again told that this would not -do< 
hfii persisted -in giving no other address. The bookseller not approv-» 
uxg af this, the Jbargain fell to the ground, and the Doctor walkedT 
away in great dudgeon, reprobating " the inquisitive impertinence of 
tradesmen." 

[T§. bt concluded in eur next.] 



TO THE ' ; j 

EDITOR of the FREEMASONS' MAGAZINE* 
I Sir, 

ALTHOUGH the following Letter of Voltaire was written aboyfc 
thirty years ago, it may not be amiss to revive it at this time* 
as a proof that there exists such a thing as National Character, ana 
which will be conspicuous to the minute observer, whether the reins 
of (Government be in the hands of a tyrannical Lewis XV. or a Barren 
the Firft. 

. . > Copt of a Letter of Voltaire to D'Albmbert. 

Caftle dc Ferney in Burgundy 9 June zy, 176*. 

JJY VERY PEAR AMD VERY GREAT PHILOSOPHER, 

SO you have finished the reading of that impertinent little libel of 
that impertinent little rogue of a priest, who has so often been at my 
country-house, and been there made so much of. The Journal of the 
Encyclopedia, the best of his works, is what preserves that crack- 
lihgv frittering morsel from infamy. Thus you seey my' dear 
friend, that the Prefbyrerians are not a bit better than the Jesuits j 
arid -that these do not deserve to beg their bread more than the Jan- 
«enists. 

. Yon Jiave done to the little dirty city of Geneva an 'honour it did; 
not deserve. They performed Cassandra on my stage at Ferney agree- 
able tp your taste. The grave and austere 'ministers did not dare to 
appear there, but they sent their daughters. 1 saw both men and w.6» 
men, melt into tbars ; and indeed never was a piece so well performed j 
afterwards a Supper for 200 spectators, ' and a grand ball. This is the, 
mariner f hav*my revenge, as often as I can, of these good people. 

At Thouionse they lately hanged one of their preachers : this ren-' 
dered them a little more gentle. But one of their brethren is just now 
broke ttpfrft the wjieel, being falsely accused of having hanged his son 
ottTSf soke; to our holy religion * to which, as- supposed/ the good fa- 
ther s^i J&ecied 'his stm had a secret inclination. 

. > Fficailoi*se, 'more Abolish yet more fanatic than Geneva, deemed the! 
hJMged ybtttfc a- martyrs They never tfiO&ght of examining if lie 
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hoi*j himself, according to the pious custom of the sage chihfoffcjpf 

Albion ; the/ buried him however pompously : the parliament wai| pre* 
•ent at the ceremony, barefooted. The new. saint was invoked : «*ff e ^ 
which the Court for Criminal Affairs, by a plurality of voices, eagfht 
against si*, sentenced the father to-be broke on the wheel, Tins 
Judgment was so much the more Catholic, as. there was no proof 
against him.. He was a good citizen, and a prolific father* having 
had five children, including him that was hanged. He bemoaned, iit 
his dying hours, his . executed son; and under. each stroke on the 
wheel, protested his own innocence : he cited the parliament tp the) 
tribunal of God ! ^ 

. All the heretic Cantons, all tender Christian hearts, cry qui 
•loud against this execution. 1 all pronounce us a nation as barbarous 
as we are frivolous : that knows how to torture and cut capers-**bpt 
have forgot how to fight : that can go from a massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew to a comic opera ; and are become the horror and contempt of 
all Europe. What an age do we live in ! It is the dregs of all age** 
What ministers ! what generals 1 what nobility ! what nation I yfce 
are immersed in -debauchery and in infamy : court and city are all .one, x 
citizens, courtiers, priests, women — all are prostitutes. It is a gulph 
jpf meanness and prostitution 1 I am sorry for it ; for we were formed 
to be agreeable stage-dancers, fitted to divert; but we are now be* 
come the poltroon prostitutes, the scum of the world. 

J promise you, my friend, not to go to Geneva, because onfy^mall 
fools and petty tyrants dwell tljere j-r-nor to Thoulouse, because they 
have none but knave?, fools, and fanatics : — nor to Paris, because, 
very soon, none but whores, rogues, and beggars, will live there. 
. For God's sake, and for the sake of that little god Humanity, 
whkh still just vegetates, but With little regard, on earth, be pleafcd 
to make as execrable as you cafl»-Aat barbarous and shocking fafea* 
ttasm that has condemned a fa tiler for hanging his son, or that ha* 
i>roke <m the wheel an innocent father, by eight rascally cOonsejltorf 
and tutors co a king of cards. - l 
If I was a minister of state like Jtichlieq, I would send these eight 
assassins of the Fleur de Lis, attended by all the rabble of Thoulouse* 
J*kh the parliament in their front , and fear, to the galleys ; and there, 
bare-footed, with torch in hand, they should annually prostrate them* 
aelves before the shrine of this innocently executed father, to *sfc 

I warden of God, and solemnly implore him, soon or late, to ajaaahi* 
ate this cursed and perverse race of Roman Catholics. * • 

.Tell me, prithee, what corps in France you despise the most.— 
Nota, I jttet hear from Marseilles, that a criminal* condemned there 
for murder, with tears in his eyes, repentance in his looks, and 'Con- 
trition at heart, has confessed himself to be the murderer *f the son 
of the Protestant of Thoulouse, whom the parliament sentenced cd 
the wheel for that crime. 

A book lately appears here the most singular, and another tfc*!*6*t ' 
astonishing. The first is an heroic poem, «intkle* X'tJ' ;Mrt*m' 9 
mrMrtomitHk* Rabelais, Scarron, or La .Fontaine, had AOtm^rVwrV 
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a^l^SSf ^fer, oi^ fitter imagination. Moreover, it fc the work of W- 
abtMatt'' AbW£, tl namely, Laurence; he published, about eighteen; 
jon$n!hr since, a work intltled The JesuUthat. He is a poet formed^ 

other is called Oriental Dejpotism, by M. Boulanger. It Is ST 
b^oR'VbRhv b£a Montesquieu : I know yon are acquainted with the 
e Sfrbfr? the Police has let loose all her furies to discover them, but t«r 
no* pns'W6se, and 1 am glad of it. 'T 

~Wiflmn L a month' we have had sixty assassinations, or frightful mur- 1 
tSers, fcoiisidered in their circumstances ; war* luxury, and extrava-* 
gance, destroy this place. 

?< You 7 know the Jesuits have no longer their colleges ; that we 
a€ '43j& eve- of banishing them out of the kindom. We begin, though* 
tr^ntWingly, to shew our teeth at old Grey Beard of Rome. " * 

fcend^e, as soon as you can, your fourth Canto of the Dispensary.* 
I^iriJfi'Christina appears to you deserving the notice of your glorious 
ptraHcal gentry, get it translated as faithfully as possible. . * 

^Ailieo F bestir yourselves ingrates ; praise God for all things ; ad-" 
mir*/ nature ; it is the only way I know to live sometimes contentedly. 4 



A NARRATIVE 

OF'^E-LOSS OF THE HONOURABLE EAST-INDIA COMPANY'S SrfllS 

WINTERTON. * 

. ■ - * 

' . - y 

v August i, 1793.- 

^AyiNG completed our water, and other necessaries in Fabw 

u Bay, we sailed at day-light with a fresh breeze at N. ,W« with.2 

icji we shaped our course to the E. for two days, when the wfctd.* 
epV.and became variable, between the South and Bast, blowing? 
i till the 9th, when a S. W. wind succeeded, of short continuance*^ 
fof^t;sooA returned to the S. £. It was Captain Dundas's intention, 
on^feaying the Cape of Good Hope, to take the outer passage- for : 
In4i^ji but the winds, as has been stated above, inclining $0 muchiram v 
thV^JE. obliged him to deviate from ijis original purpose; and on * 
th^^Qtji he accordingly bore away for the Mosam-bique channel. •* 
Be$n£ ( |jaffipd with light variable winds and calms, for some days our ; 
progress was inconsiderable, but on the 19th (Sunday), a S»W«, sprung*, i 
"up^ yiich.we had reason to believe was the regular monsoons, being 
th$n^j^ ; the be*t of my recollection (as no Journals were saved), ansc, A 
S..ktitq&?, ' < 

j^ptain ; 0undas, before he stood to {he Northward, in order that ho . 
m^gh^ay^.tiie shoal : named the Bassas de Indias, so uncertainly kid;' 
down in our charts, wished to make the Island of Madagascar jofoe* *:+ 
wtolh^^ftlf Attg^^n^Bayi with; a viaw.to accompHsh this eh i 9 
we^e^d jjast &y c wpas>, . from noon, of tie 19th till midnight, when- J 
J ^^«^jp^*^9 n <i. o$&er i tjie.capuin wag then on. deck, andaksrei - • 
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the course to E. N. E. It may be proper here to observe, that Captain 
Dundas had two time-pieces, one of which had served him in his former 
vpyage, and by it he had constantly made the land to the greatest 
degree cf exactness ; from these and from several sets of Lunar Obser- 
vations, taken four days before, the whole of which was in coincidence 
with the timepieces, he at midnight concluded with confidence that 
he was 80 miles from the nearest part of the coast'. 

From 12 P. M. till 2 A. M. we steered E. N. E. when the captain 
came again on deck, and observing the lower steering sail to lift, or- 
dered me to keep the ship N. E. by E. the wind at that time was S. S. E* 
a moderate breeze, the ship going six knots, and a clear star-light 
night. 

Every attention possible was paid to the look-out, Captain Dundas 
with a night-glass carefully looking in the direction of the land ; but 
so perfectly was he satisfied with the correctness of his time -pieces, 
that he never mentioned sounding. A little before three o'clock, he- 
pointed out to me the ship's place on a chart, which was then upwards 
of 60 miles from the land, and when he left the deck at three, directed 
me to steer N. E. at the same time observing, that on that course we 
could not make more than six miles of casting before day-light, and 
that if we were nearer the land than he supposed, it was impossible to 
avoid seeing it before any accident could happen. 

He had not been off the deck more than seven or eight minutes when 
the ship struck, going between six and seven knots ; the shock was 
scarcely perceptible, except to the man at the helm ; the water Was 
perfectly smooth ; no breakers or surf were heard ; and, notwith- 
standing the clearness of the horizon, the land was not discernible. 
Thus circumstanced, it being then new moon, with the concurrence of 
high water, were events particularly unfortunate. The jolly-boat and 
yawl were immediately got out, and not 100 yards a-stern found five 
* fathom water ; the sails were immediately thrown aback, and every 
endeavour was, at this momentous period, used to get the ship off, 
tut without success. 

The kedge anchor, with a nine-inch hawser, was then carried' out 
into five fathom, by which we strove to heave her off, without effect. 
The sails were next handed, top-gallant yards and masts struck, the 
long-boat got out, the booms rafted along side, and the upper deck 
Entirely cleared. 

Day light discovered to us our fituation ; we found the ship was. on 
a reef of rocks, about six miles from the land ; within the outer reef, 
and nearly half-way to the shore, was another, which at high water was 
covered. 

That ou which the ship struck extended as far to the Northward as 
we could see, and to the Southward nearly the length of St. Angus- 
tin's Bay. As the water ebbed the ship thumped violently, and began 
to leak ; the recruits were set to the pumps, where they contiftu'e^Tas 
long as they could be of service. By eight o'clock the rudder' was 
beat off, the sheathing came up along side, and there we re phljj eigh t 
fret water under the bows ; but as she then lay quiet, we enterttiheJ 
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I^opes of being able to get her off with the next high tide. After 
breakfast I was ordered on the gun-deck, to get the guns overboard, 
which -were taken one at a time by the long-boat, and dropt at some 
distance from the ship, that she might not strike on them, when she 
should again be elevated by the tide ; at the same time a party 'was 
employed upon deck, in heaving up the rudder and securing it along 
side. I had got about the half of the guns away, when the sea breeze, 
setting in fresh, occasioned such a surf that the boats could not con- 
tinue along side : we, however, kept lightening the ship, by heaving 
overboard such heavy articles as would float ; and at three o'clock in, 
the afternoon, when it was high water, made every endeavour to heave 
the ship off, but they were fruitless ; and probably it was fortunate 
for us that onr attempts were frustrated, as by this time the leak had 
gained so much on the pumps that, had we succeeded, we should have 
found it impossible to keep the ship afloat, and consequently she must 
have foundered in deep water. 

Finding the ship irrecoverably lost, the next object, of most inte- 
resting attention, became the safety of the lives of the crew and pas- 
sengers ; and that an end so important might be as well accompli* hed 
as surrounding difficulties would permit, every nerve was strained to 
keep the ship together as long as possible; the masts were cut away, 
by which the ship was much eased ; what spars remained from the 
effects of a heavy surf were inboard t for the purpose of constructing 
rafts \ a quantity of beef, bread, liquors, witn other articles of a si- 
milar nature, some barrels of gunpowder, and muskets ; in fine, what- 
ever was judged most necessary was put into the long-boat ; and that 
no lives might be* lost through the unhappy infatuation of intoxication, 
to which sailors are prone in such awful scenes as were now before us, 
every cask of spirits that could be got at was stove. At sun-set the 
yawl, with the second mate and purser, was sent on shore to seek a 
convenient place for us to land at ; and the other boats, wjth people 
to watch them, were moored astern of the ship, at such a distance as 
was judged sufficiently clear of the surf for the night. Captain Dundas 
observed the latitude at noon, and* found the place where the ship was 
to be about 63 miles north of St, Augustin's Bay, In the course of 
the evening he assembled the people together, and addressed them in 
a short speech, acquainting them of tne situation of the ship, the 
route they were to take after getting on shore, the great probability 
of meeting a ship at St. Augustin's Bay, but, above all, insisting on the 
absolute necessity of paying the strictest attention and obedience to 
the commands of their officers ; at the same time assuring them of his, 
assistance and advice ; and intimating to them, that it was not less his 
duty than his determination to abide by the ship, until he was con- 
vinced that a possibility existed of every one getting on shore : this 
manly and exhilarating address failed not in producing an adequate 
effect in the minds of those to whom it was directed ; it was returned 
with three cheers, and their united affirmations of their desire to ac- 
quiesce at all times with his and his officers' commands. About mid- 
night a general alarm was excited by the cries of people in distress $ 

Mm z 
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and* upon repairi*e on deck, we had the mortification to see ottr 5 tfcfcee 
bdat* dashed' co pieces by the violence of the surf, the wind' fifctfttg 
encreased durjag the night, which occasioned it to break much father 
cnpt than was expected ; and it was not without anguish and horror 
that we beheld the poor fellows, who were in the boats, endeavouring 
to teach the ship, while the violence of the surf seemed to preclude afi 
possibility of k : with the utmost exertions of those on board we could 
only save three out of ten; many, in the instant of grasping a rope, 
were drove far out of sight, and met inevitable death. Thus were we 
deprived of the only probable means of getting on shore, whiht, at the 
same : time, the ship beat so heavy on the rocks, that it was doubtful 
with many whether she would hold together till morning. 

At day -light on the 21st we immediately set about making rafts of 
what spars and planks we had, and payed the cables overboard, to get 
*t some that were on the orlop deck ; we also cut the beams of the 
poop, shoared the deck up, and got it ready for a raft. About 9, A. M. 
the yawl with the utmost difficulty rowed off through in immense surf, 
and soon afterwards came within hail, but was desired to keep at a 
distance, as she could not safely come along-side ; they said the beach 
was every where alike, a surf covering it as far as they had sceir*i the 
boat afterwards went on shore, and we saw no more or her for severs} 
days. In the forenoon three or four rafts left the ship with near* ff? 
people, who we saw got safe on shore. The unhappy fate of theb&us 
rendered the situations of those that remained on board extremely pre- 
carious ; and producing- the strong and irresistible feeling of self- 
preservation in every breast, made Captain Dundas waver from hit 
Original declaration to the men ; he, therefore, at this critical moment, 
expressed his wish to accompany the ladies on shore, whose forlorn 
condition he might have had it in his power in some degree to alle- 
viate \ but from this intention he suffered himself to be diverted,' arid 
vfras persuaded to remain on board till it was too late, as will be seen 
fey the sequel of this narrative. The sea-breeze this day was much 
stronger than before, consequently the surf became much heavier* I11 
the 'evening it encreased so violently as to part the hawser which held 
the ship ^tent-to ; about sun-set she drove broadside on, tt£on ( -the 
locks, the sea making a breach entirely over her. At seven she|Blrted 
a&the chistree, when every body crouded off, on the quartcr«-decfc «nA 

E; at this juncture I saw Captain Dundas, for the last time/fch &e 
with the ladies : Mr* Chambers, though repeatedly nrge^'toat- 
a t to save his life, remained inactive, declaring that he was senftblg 
ail his efforts would be in vain, and, with a perfect resignation toMtf 
foe, requested every one to watch over his own safety. Amidst- a 
scene, perhaps, as pregnant with misery, with distraction, - and with 
> horror,, as any that ever occurred in the eventful history of iA0ribe*s; 
the ship soon after breaking up, I, accompanied with the fourth fctfd 
fifth mates, lerft the wreck on a small raft we had constructed 1 ftf tte? 
purpose, and were rapidly waited -from our ill-fated ship,' beyond^ the 
reach of the piercing cries of misery, which, issuing -from «$ai**wo; 
hundred people, jnvolved in the most complicate} affliction, may be. 
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in*gine4, -but cannot with any justice, be painted by me, wbf>se&rlihgs 
sjif^ifroia the remembrance of such distress, and whose pea is.iaadjw 
q*M&i to such > task* After driving all night in the supposition tha* 
should soon get on shore, we were miserably deceived «n? the ap« 
proach of day-light, when we could see no land ; however, knowing 
bow it lay, we laboured hard, and about three o'clock on the zid got' 
cm shore. 

Proceeding to the Southward, we found the poop had driven <m 
shore with sixty people on it, among whom were five of the ladies, and 
several gentlemen, who, particularly Che former, were, from the varietur 
of distress they had undergone, objects of commiseration and pity j 
they could not give any account of the captain; but I have since 
kame4 from the carpenter, that, after the" poop went away, the star- 
board side of the wreck floated broadside up, and Captain Dundas wa* 
washed through the quarter-gallery and seen no more* The rest e€ 
the people got on shore, some on small pieces of the wreck, which 
drifted nearer in shore, others in canoes, with which the natives came 
off to plunder the remains of the ship, but it was not till Sunday, the 
96th, that the la$t of them landed. Many things dro.ve on the beach, 
but whatever was of any value the natives secured, threatening every 
cm& who attempted to oppose them with death, and, whenever they 
met with an opportunity, they plundered and stripped our people* 
This disposition of the natives, with the loss of our boats, rendered it 
utterly impossible to save any part of the treasure or cargo. In a &w 
days the whole of the survivors arrived at Talliar, the residence of the 
King, of Baba, to whom every praise and credit is due for his kind an4 
humane treatment to us, from our first arrival till the melancholy an4 
reduced number of the Winterton's crew were taker* off the island.-^ 
Captain Dundas, Mr. Chambers, three young ladies, with seamen and 
soldiers, to the amount of 48, were drowned. For some days we re* 
saained in a state of the most anxious suspence for the rate of .the yawl, 
is it was on her safety alone we could found the mosf distant hope tti 
relief, as the season was so far advanced as to preclude the probability 
of any vessel touching at the Bay till the next year. Jier arrival xk 
length in the river of Tulliar relieved us from the most painful anxiety 1 
We got her up to the town, and kept a guard over her, to pre rent tho 
natives setting j&re to her, which they certainly would have done (for 
the won work) had it been at any distance from the King's residence* 
And now, at a consultation of the officers, it was agreed that 1 shtrakt 
£P 40 Mosambique to procure a vessel, and that every person should 
«*ext himself to get the boat in readiness as soon as possible. From 
want pf tools, &e. the carpenters were unable to dp any thing mart 
that* put a false keel upon- her, and with -the burthen boards rose- her 
appu£ i^e* inches forward. As to sails we managed tokrahly weUi 
J^GPttfoffttinajtely a compass had been put in the boat the evening of 
a^thof-. August, and a, quadrant had been picked up-in the beafchi 
fetfl w« .could not procure a chart, or a single book of navigation; 
W^UugfiPg^phical gfammajr, which I obtained from ope of 'the aoh 
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tfiers, "was in the end the saving of our livesv By the izth of September, 
having got every thing ready, I sailed from TulliarBay, having with m* 
the fourth officer, four seamen, and Mr.De Souza, a passenger, who,from 
Jus knowledge of the Portuguese language, offered to accompany me* 
For two days we made pretty good progress to the Northward, having 
pleasant westerly winds, but then it shifted to N. N. E. t and never 
returned again fair. What added considerably to our disappointment 
was, that our small stock of provisions, which consisted of cakes made 
of Indian corn and beef, proved entirely rotten and maggoty ; so that 
our whole subsistence was some raw sweet potatoes, and sugar cane, 
with half a pint of water a man per day ; for though we had about 
twenty-five gallons of it when we saiied, yet, owing to a great part of 
it being kept in calibashes, many of them had broke with the motion 
of the boat. Thus situated, on the 20th of September we made the 
coast of Africa, nearly in the latitude of 18 S. the currents having 
set us considerably farther to the Westward than we imagined. For 
three days we endeavoured to get to the Northward, but could gain 
nothing, the wind keeping constantly in the N. E. and, by that time * 
having but a very slender stock of water left, it was judged imprudent 
to persist any longer in the design of reaching Mosambique in the 
condition we were ; accordingly we bore away for a Portuguese set- 
tlement named Sofala, situated in 20 J° South latitude, to which our little 
£ook directed us. 

I cannot help remarking in this place, how unfortunate it was for us 
all, that the only book of charts saved from the wreck should be defi- 
cient in but one chart, and that to be the one most wanted, viz. of the 
Mosambique channel ; as, at the time that we relinquished the intention 
of getting to Mojambique, we were not more than 20 miles distant 
from a sea-port named Killeman, where vessels are at all times trading 
to the capital. Had we known this it would have been the means of 
procuring immediate relief for our distressed shipmates, and thereby 
have prevented the loss of so many lives, occasioned by their long 
stay on the island. Ignorant as we were, 1 believe nothing but the 
dread of absolute starving would have induced us to land on any part 
of the coast, # though we afterwards found our fears were imaginary, 
notwithstanding that barbarous idea, which the Portuguese have en- 
deavoured to instil into the minds of the natives, that all other Euro* 

Sean nations are cannibals, and do not scruple to eat black people, 
ut, to return, in our run for Sofala we put into two rivers, in both of 
which we imagined it to lay ; in the last, meeting some inhabitants 
who. spoke Portuguese, they advised us to apprize the Governor of our 
wish to reach the place. On receiving nonce of this he instantly dis- 
patched a letter with a most seasonable supply of victuals, and a pilot 
to conduct us into Sofala, where we arrived the 29th of September, 
By the means of Mr, de Souza, we made the Governor fully acquainted 
with the unhappy disaster that had befallen us, and at the same time 
. requested his advice and assistance, in what manner it would be proper 
for us to act. Our reception was perfectly humane and kind ; he de* 
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sired tis not to think For a few days of any thing but recruiting our- 
selves, and, at the same time, furnished us with clothes, which, he 
observed, our situation so much required; though still there was a 
shyness in his behaviour, which we could not account for. I am in- 
clined to think, and we were all of the same opinion, that he certainly 
doubted our veracity, and took us for part of the crew of some French 
ship come to kidnap the natives (a practice, as I have been informed, 
not uncommon with that nation), though our ragged and squalid ap- 
pearance by no means justified such an apprehension. 

In a Kttle time, however, these suspicions vanished, and then he in- 
formed us of the state of the place : That there was annually but one 
vessel came there, that she had sailed about a month before, and would 
not arrive again till June ; that as theN. £. monsoon was set in, it would 
be impracticable to reach Mosambique at that time, but that, if we chose, 
he would give us guides, and what was necessary to undertake a journey 
to Senna, a settlement of theirs inland, from whence we might have an 
opportunity of getting to the capital ; though, at the same time, he 
„ represented the undertaking in so unfavourable a light, together with 
the length of time likely to intervene before any occasion might pre- 
sent itself for us to proceed farther, that, on mature deliberation, we 
declined all thoughts of it, and turned our attention to a boat he had, 
about the size of an Indiaman's long-boat, which we made application 
'for ; this he made some scruple of granting, on account of the pay- 
ment, which was soon set aside by our offering to grant a bill on the 
Honourable Company for the amount ; this he declined, and at length 
gave us the boat. 

Is was our intention to proceed to Delegoa Bay, which, with mode- 
rate* winds, we might have accomplished in a week. At this time of the 
year we knew there must be some South-Sea ships, a#Hlere generally are 
30 or 40 sail in a year. Had we been so fortunate as to effect this, it 
^vould hare been an easy matter to have engaged one, of, if necessary,' 
twb of them, to transport our people from Madagascar to the Cape of 
•Good Hope, for which place it was my instructions to procure a vessel, 
had f reached Mosambique. In case we should not succeed in the 
tlm project, we had determined to make for the Cape, and most pro- 
' bably some' ship would have picked Us up before we reached it. ' 
L ' Many people, I am aware, will condemn this as a mad and rashi un- 
dertaking, but, when the motive, and also the alternative, is viewed, 
perhaps we may Stand excused. 

Saving, through the Governor, procured every thing requisite for 
'#ur voyage, we sailed the 12th of October, but ill luck still hung over 
'tis ; 'we -had* be'en only three days at sea, in which time we had had con- 
&anrtyfoul winds, arid not proceeded mote than 40 miles, when the boat 
p&ved so extremely leaky that, with our utmost exertions, we could 
•'s^rtery keep her above water. I will not attempt to describe the various 
'^1ffil i:i fi'e ! <j[uent escapes from imminent danger we experienced till we 
^gaJfred Sofala, which was not till, the 20th of October, though so 
J Gal6 afctatri Jfrom it. Oar reception now was widely dtiFereAt t^.Li^at 
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iMr'ttt irrM; indeed we were perfectly as*eniahed*& ^ £UH 
chn te unpear ed for such behaviour; the Governor* scarcejy d^njpig. 
Ospoak eo-tis, sent for me and Mr* Wilton, die fourth office*,, ajity 
withom ever enquiring into the reason of our putting back* <or>wi|;bi 
what dtficalties we had met, gave as to understand, that he waj pre* 
panag to dispatch some letters for Killeman, and that we nwH^WftWh 
dmtely prepare to accompany the person who carried theia. Jt waft?*** 
wn that we represented our debilitated ?nd sickly state,, fiotpjteift-i 
rioof and unremitting fatigues we had lately undergone j it was^xam 
*p *rged the necessity of rest to repair our broken constitutions,^ fee, 
continued inexorable. We next applied to him for some kind ofcon?.- 
veyunce ; he ottered to us two a sort of palanquin, but positively Cje* 
fused any assistance to Mr. De Souza, or the seamen. This w/5s re- 
jected with* indignation by us, and having provided ourselves witftaqfef . 
doth to purchase subsistence on our journey, we left Sofala o*the> c |#t 
of November* . . ~; t c* 

- 1 was totally at a loss to account for a conduct so repugnant* ttfc*£iftr 
principles of humanity, and as it is directly opposite to the *s«aqft*nt 
we experienced at other Portuguese settlements, nothing would hft& x 
determined me to mention it, but a due regard to truth and jjnpa£fer V 
ality which, I hope, will be found to characterise this narrative** j|ti 
knowledge I afterwards acquired of his character, removed my sutn^iso: 
excited at his inhospitable behaviour, as it appears that such acts aje-, 
congenial with nature. 

•iBythe 20th November we had travelled upwards of zdO;, miles,., 
through a miserable tract of country very thinly inhabited (fMrooa^ly 
the consequence of the Slave-trade at Mosambique), sometimes for 4? 
miles not a hut or creature to be seen ; the precautions we- took^ojf* 
surrounding ourselves with fire at night, prevented any accident from 
the numerous species of wild beasts with which the country abounds. 
But now the excessive heat of the climate, added to the fadgue we ex- 
perienced in being obliged to travel during the heat of the day, wholly 
overpowered us, and for a fortnight we remained in a most jjeplorablg; 
sute, when the Governor of Senna, hearing we were on the. way j r^ 
patched palanquins for us, and on the 6th of December we arrived 
there. Here every care and attention was paid to us, and werec^iv^i 
that medical assistance the place afforded ; but, notwithstanding,^ \*o 
of the seamen, and Mr. Wilton, fourth mate, a most worthy, . actfyq, 
and able young officer, died daring our stay. - „ \ , 

-On the first notice of a vessel being ready to sail, the remainder o4>ur 

Grty left Senna, and in a few days arrived at Killeman, where we>e^: 
*ked on board a sloop, and the izth of February .1793, M» deJ>QU$a> 
and myself reached Mosambique, five months after leaving Madagascar 

On- our arrival there we immediately waited on the <iov«jnar x 
detailed to him the loss of the Winterton, asiwellas every cirenjas^ac*, 
tart had occurred since our departure from the island of , Ma da^ca^ j 
I -Informed him, likewise, that 1 had been deputed by my uow*»nai*: 
: shipfeiate* and friends to solicit the aid of theMoeajUibiquc gpiY^Amf njt#i 
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I Mfhc#t& hint therefore, as much men oflood as an iifliiiimriiajiaiii 
Intend a vessel for the relief of those in whose behalf I wrraorf: 

fcfs assistance. Hefeittwered, that he felt every iiieh»ation *0/fcei|em 
my companions, but was prevented from acting up o>hiain i»ati os M » an 
ritfr% Was no iht^ belonging to her Majesty {the Queen of Portugal) im 
thfeliarbbftiv In this situation of affairs, I judged myself em p ow ered ^;, 
ftfrxff the* official -employment I filled, in the name of. the HoMtsraMe* 
Eest-Intita Company, to freight a private vessel to the island of Ma** 
dagascarr ai*4 the liberal conduct, and active aid of the Governoc*: 
citable*! tee so*M to equip the ship for her intended, voyage. I map* 
here observe; the* as a French ship was about to sail for the Maatttiaa* • 
on fcoafd of -which M. de Souza intended to take his passage, I cm*, 
bfated' tfte opportunity of entrusting to his care-official letters to your. 
Honourable Court, as well as to the different Presidencies in India* 
seating* the 'melancholy loss of the Winterton, and the exertions that:, 
had hitherto been made to alleviate the sufferings of the survivors, and. 
to lessen the harden of those sorrows in which 1 had left them involved* 

- The 4rst of Match i sailed from Mosambique, and, after a tediovar 
passage of twenty-three days, anchored in St: Augustin's Bay* I re-, 
paired immediately to Tnlliar, to apprise my unfortunate companion* 
that a vetsel was arrived, and ready for their reception. I most again* 
be permitted to observe, that my abilities are unequal (and perhaps the- 
power of human language is inadequate) to paint the miserable state in. 
which I found them. Oppressed with mental affliction, their cafcunkiftSi 
were increased by the appearance of a contagions fever ; .being desti- 
tute of medicines to alleviate its effects, and deprived of .the necessaries 
of life, the number of the people, including passengers, was diminished 
to one hundred and thirty, though near double that number was saved 
from the wreck; under circumstances so peculiarlppvete, it was- ten 
days before their embarkation was completed, although I used ail ray 
exertions to expedite so desirable an event. . With this unhappy rem* 
nant of my friends I sailed from Madagascar the 3d of April, and on 
the nth returned to Mosambique, losing seven people by the way* I 
would fee wanting in gratitude, as well as deficient in regard to truth* 
to which I have hitherto adhered with all possible exactness, did I 
not take this opportunity of representing to your Honourable Court 
the nattering reception we met with from the Governor and inhabitant* 
of Mosambique, who surveyed our forlorn condition with sentiment* 
that do honour to his humanity, prepared an hospital for the reception, 
of our sick,- and vied with each other in every soothing attention to the 
ladies^ though the*kk received every medical assistance possible to bp 
procured* yet the unsalubrious climate of Mosambique retarded thn 
establishment 6f their health j and, during a stay of two months there* 
afetone thirty more' of my companions died, whilst I had themortiaca- 
tteto to Observe, that- the sickness of the survivors continued. As no ship 
belonging to the government of Portugal had arrived in the harbour. 
tHe governor was as. inadequate to procure us a vessel, as he was. when 1 
iby< requisition regarding this interesting subject was formerly made 
1 therefore, in conjunction with Mr. Dun, purser of the Winterton, 
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and Lieutenant Brownrigy, of sis Majesty's 75th regime*, was reduced 
tb the alternative of again fteightiBg a private vessel in the name of 
thfeNoneurable East-India Company, in order to transport as to Madcap 
On the 10th of June we took our final leave of Mosambicjac 1 and on 
the 13th anchored at Joanna, with an intention of procuring provisions, 
afid famishing ourselves with other convenienaie* ; having accoaaplisV 
ed oar ends, we left the island the 19th, after experiencing from. i# 
generous inhabitants every aid in their power, and cveiY-etteaukm.wJaiah 
raraaanity ooald dictate. It was at this period, when we concluded every 
difficulty surmounted, a fond bat delusive hope began to daw» upon, 
our minds, and we anticipated a safe and expedition* passage to. Ma* 
dras, when, on the 7th of July, in the lat. of 5 deg. 40 min. North, «u4 
Icing. 63. East, we were captured by the U M*tim 9 a French privateer 
from the Isle of France. We were entirely ignorant of the commence* 
meat of hostilities between Great Britain and F ranee, hf which .ejtfr 
vexatious disappointment encreased. Ha vug taken Lieutenant Brow* 
rigg, myself, with twenty-two seamen and soldiers, on hoard the prira*. 
leer, they pat an officer, with some of their own people, is to our ves- 
sel, with orders to conduct her to the Mauritius. The privateer after- 
wards proceeded on her cruize, and on the 1 5th of July catered the Road 
of Tutecorin, where she engaged a Dutch Jndiaman (the Ceylon* Cap* 
tain Montz), and, after an action of about fifteen minutes, w^cftntjeif d. 
Being thus again at liberty, I repaired to PaUamceteh, whitjies, in, a 
short time, an order came to prepare a boat ibr our conveyance to^Me* 
ska** where I arrived August so, 1793, twelve months after titer imferr 
sunate shipwreck. 

(Signed) &c. 



, ACCOUNT OF A TOUR TO KILLARNEY, &c 

v IN A LETTER TO J. AND E. FRY. 



BY CAPPER LLOYD, ES^ . 



, i)gA* Kinsmak, CorA> i6*5 fifi. \ 

I Enter opon the tafk which you have imposed upon me without 
lactance, for, besides the pleasure arising from commatuc&tiony 1 
hope you will receive h as the offering of sincerity at the shrine of 
friendship. . -'A 

At Limerick I received your injunctions, and Willi that place I n- 
tend entering opon my description : but great things eugfo not to-be 
expected from a juvenile travdfer,: nor is it easy to describe r ¥mnf 
pfec^s where siteilay beauties arise in succession, without a eantehevs -of 
d«striJ>tiorV and stile.- If I afford aftiuscjuent w our small <xtdte of 



eooriMal inennV I s&ail then hare dene more than maa^ who rifeifc- 
Jtillaraey^ and whilst travellers more learned than asyectf stand* 
fetemost in the ranks of literary fame* I will contentedly mingfewitk* 
the tavnble tribe of manor journalists. » 

>H*vi*g .at iimenck met with three of my intimate friends, ready; 
W depart froQidatice to KUlarney, I made a proposal to join them 
in the cttotmoa; the acceptance of that proposal 1 shall always rer. 
number trith sensations of delight, as it produced mere pleasure 
tten I ever experienced in any other journey. No company could 
' stttty mote tfourwe did the art of being agreeable to each other, sof>, 
that matual exertion* to please, did not mil to produce mutual hap- 
piness. 

Of Limerick I hare not much to inform you, having met few 
things -there tto excite curiosity. The city is divided into two parts, 
that called Newtown Perry is well built with brick, and the houses, 
nmsdy large. A communication between this and the Old Town, is 
fonsagl fcy a hondsame bridge of three arches, near to which are seve»- 
rai coafttetoient quays, and a new Custom-house fronting the Shannon, 

The export of beef, pork, and raw hides, is here very considera- 
ble,' and tbthte the fine plentiful country round Limerick must largely 
contribute. 

: f wety early in the morning of the 9th instant we departed from 
Limerick, **id passing through a country finely improved, stopped at 
the feasant village of Adare, to breakfast* This is a sweet woody 
place, and though there are the ruins of several churches and abbeys, 
oar impatience to get forward hurried us away without giving them 
a visit. 

We passed through the small town of Rathkeel^rithout stopping, 
but at Newcastle staid several hours, where a ne^Biurch and seve- 
ral pretty buildings gave it an appearance superiorTO most towns in 
this country. Lord Courtenay has a considerable estate here, and his 
agent (an English Gentleman, whose name is Locke) has raised the 
Lombardy poplar in great numbers ; in some ioclo&nres contiguous to 
his house these plantations have a grateful appearance to the eye of a 
traveller, where such sights -do not abound, but, on the contrary, the 
country is bleak, and bare of wood. 

From Newcastle we rode through a poor lonesome country on the 
borders of the County of Kerry, which we found joined with that of 
Limerick by a bridge of twenty-two small arches, over which we 
passed, and late in the evening reached Castle lftarto\ The country 
hereabout is -both fertile and well improved, but the town is a 
mean, dirty-place ; our inn was worse than tolarable, or at least it 
seemed so after the mere decent entertainment we had received at 
Newcastle : though oar table at 9upper was covered with plenty, 
.these* wanted the appearance ef order and cleanliness j and 
<hh I iave^ebserved in many places in Ireland, too much of the pro* 
ftisi*n<of nalere, and too Bttfe of the elegance ef art. We did aat 
leave Castle Island so early in the mormag as.wc intended* .for the 
tpwjfefcfed •*» eppafea* twauties.to entice our stay, fotr we- mt <mtb 
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otkiexv cawer of detention; ted vise, and h»dk&tfent }d4^gy;ka& 
made the whole company a iicde indisposed ; but, -as Lwas/waramthaar 
tlsa treat, it was agxeed, on my account, to breakfast there boiled: 
eggs, which generally form part of an Irish travelling bieakfasVweteL 
plentifully served up, attended with a large plateful of honey 'to eat 
with oar /bread and outter. I did not yield to the temptation of these 
rarities, and therefore partook of neither ; but a few diahea of fine 
hyson tea sjo far recruited me, that by ten o'clock I was able to join 
my companions in the prosecution of our journey* 

After riding a few miles, we had a view of the mountainous -part of 
Kerry, which sometimes exhibited a picture of romantic wildnesaand 
sometimes of dreary solitude, and now and then got sight of the 
Lakes ; to Bee which we had now travelled near sfiftfy Irish miles, 
which is equal to sixty-three and a half English ones^ the proposition 
being as Eve one- half to seven. 

Aboat noon we arrived at Killarney, which is one of the potaeipai 
towns in the County of Kerry. There are four streets, in/oae> of 
which is a new Court-house, of an unfinished appearance, 'having* yet 
Jnd but little external decoration bestowed upon it. 
. Near the town is the seat of Lord Kenmare, which is a building* in 
several respects inferior to what we had expected to see, as a palace 
jfco die sovereign of Lough Leane* . Killarney is about an English anile 
and a half from the Lower Lake, and from which it forms the boun- 
dary of a good prospect; it is distant from Dublin 125, Cork 3$, 
Limerick 50, andTralee 12 miles. ' 

We had scarcely alighted at our inn, before one of .those good-na- 
tured fellows, who are. ever ready to instruct the uninformed stranger, 
brought ua wordu that the hounds were then in pursuit of a stay, on 
the borders -of A Lake : this information immediately set ua iB mo- 
tion, but thougirwe hastened to see the hunt with all theeagarnelsa of 
impatient curiosity, we arrived at the scene of action a little too fete* 
iof which the report of a gun, usually fired at the conclusion of the 
jmace, gave us notice. Unwilling, however, to return to our inn, 
without seeing some few of the many things which courted our at- 
tention, we hired a boat at Rosa Castle, and from thence (to use the 
juatttc phrase) took our departure on a voyage tP the Lower Lake. 
The Lower Lake is in someplace* three, and in others four miles 
across j, a beautiful sheet of water, with so calm a surface as to reflect 
jthe .contiguous, beauties that adorn its iflands; but notwithstanding 
abb blattering surface, some fatal accidents have happened to the. in- 
cautious adventurer 1 Sail-boats are frequently used here, and several 
shave been overset {by sudden .squalls of wind) on a part of the Lake 
where no assistance, could be timely afforded. ' ^ - 

Crossing from Ross Castle to the opposite side, we were vowed 
about four miles along shore, where the, mountains: are .vwyJughyiand 
covexed, with variety of trees, as ash, oak, beach* and mountain ash, 
beautifully blended with holly, yew, and arbutus. The alliums, or 

gsettaBaBegaeggasgfltefett es^e-mm 
> . .# .The Iafres ana Las* epeuguoas 4bfre0 «*« j^offcofu Kcnnwrt^ *<t^.- 
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strawberry -ttee,: abounds here; k is generally^ front eigrsfetelwebhrj 
feet 'higfcy and I. apprehend for the most part about »ne 'foot in sba/ft 
meters -it geiseraUy bkwsoms the latter aid of Septejnbeay and tm iBeU 
cember the fruit is ripe, of a bright scarlet colour, rather larger 
the common strawberry. { 
Landing at the foot of Tomish, we visited O'Sullivan-'s Cascade^ 
is a situation encircled with trees ; its hideous roar surprises, where/ 
a- sylvan gloom would else delight, and impress the mind with an ideal 
of a mixed kind in the contemplation of noisy retirement. Our yisifc 
was next directed to the Island of Innisfallen, a delightful place, con* 
taaning about twenty acres of land, almost covered with ivy, holly?* 
and arbutus trees. Among several other similar curiosities, we were 
shown a French holly, the stem of which measures near nine feet , id 
circumference, which I think you will allow is an extraordinary sine* 
Encircled with ivy stands an old abbey in ruins, which is now frfti 
quently converted into a house of refreshment, it being the usual place 
ii duaner for visitors of the Lower Lake, who begin their excursions 
in the morning. 

Near Innisfallen Island is a large rock, called O'Doimahue's Prison; 
fronr a report that O'Donrfahue, before the abolition of the f eodal 
System* being absolute Governor in these parts, banished to this 
rock such, of his vassals as had the misfortune to incur his displea* 
aurew Here, the report adds, they were left to starve, unless they 
tcouU save their lives by the hard* and dangerous alternative of swim* 
ming ashore. Several other stories, for the most part ridiculous and 
improbable, were told us of this man, but with which Ida not mean 
to tire your patience; beside, whilst I am anxious to save my 
friend from weariness, I am conscious I ought not to forget, that the 
' fabric of that history, whose only basis is oral qpditioa, may be 
justly suspected of uncertainty and weakness. ' • s 

« There are about thirty other islands in this Lake, mostly abound* 
iftg ki' arbutus trees, and in several other respects very much like 
those before mentioned ; we were satisfied in seeing a few of them} 
therefore landed at Ross Mines early in the evening. A few yearn 
since, a considerable quantity of copper-ore was raised at this place; 
bilt uhe.work now remains in a state of total neglect. A poor man 
who? lives near this place informed us, that its discontinuance was owing 
to* the great difficulty of obtaining proper fuel for smelting; bat^at 
JiiBarney we were told, that the ignorance and untraceable manner* 
of the workmen had been the greatest impediment; however, we had 
not much right to be offended with the poor fellow for giving us a 
wfcong account, since he probably thought that misrepresentation 
might serve our turn, as well as confession of his own inability; »• ■•• 
i ■< After returning to our inn, and partaking of a comfortable meal, 
wfeich 'the landlord had provided against our return, his attendance 
was requested to oiur council of procedure, and where, htf very- readily 
JbtntJyis assistance.- \ t. v. . „ . ' i< ji • > > a 

Our first business was <to. write- a net* 4e> Lord- Kenmare, in which 
Fc ieforuwd km pf our ftrjrjvAl jbilteHifljr * and*. Jdmsestadi he lw«uld 
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Mimdlie as the roRowtng day with his s&^re&tofge^ 7b 
this note we had boob a satisfactory reply, and we spent the remafaa 
cfer of the evening in providing proper stores for * oar ' intended 
eoyige* 

ii th September* 

Were I to give you a pompous account of our embarkation,. I could 
not say less than, that, favoured by a fine morning, we rose eaxly, 
and having embarked with our provisions, train of artillery, and jGtu- 
sjcal instruments, by seven o'clock we proceeded to. Macros and tb* 
Upper Lake, 

From Ross Castle we went to the .opposite side, and kept pretty 
close^ to the shore, .under the great mountain of Glenn, whk£ with 
T.omish. exhibited an extensive and at the same time magnificent 
juece of woodland scenery. 

At Glena Bay we went onshore and cut our names on a large birch 
tree (the record of innumerable visitors), discharged two piece* *f 
cannon, and sounded the French-horn. The echo from toe gefgrt.af 
the guns was first heard on the adjacent mountains, and twice lafter 
joa others at a considerable distance, like claps of thunder the;#eye- 
ral echos of the music were delightfully harmonious, whilst rep?* be- 
rating round the mountains, and then gradually dying away in sttaiae 
of softest melody. 

Leaving this place, we passed a kind of bay, called Q'SulHffiarft 
Bason, and at nine o'clock landed at Old Ware Bridge., where chwsing 
a xetired spot amongst the trees, our boatmen kindled a large Arc 
with wood, and we made a very comfortable breakfast. • • 
. On the eve of our departure from this place we were svddf nfyr ft**- 
rounded by a number of women and children, each carrying a buJtdk 
of Walking-sticks, which they cut in the woods adjacent to the Lake, 
and coloured in a curious manner. The sticks were offered for sale on 
reasonable terms, and a brisk trade immediately followed, the ardour 
of which did not abate until the bottom of our barge was covered 
with walking-sticks. It often happens, that pleasured suspended by 
commerce ; but here it proved quite otherwise, for this solitary and un- 
expected traffic, by opening a new source of entertainment, instead 
pf interrupting, served to enliven the scene. -n • 

. After leaving Ware Bridge we found the Lake in many place* but 
a jfew yards wide, and the water so shallow that the barge cowfclpot 
proceed, without our getting out, whilst the men dragged , it aiotg 
into deeper water. ..... 

. ^ The Eagle's Nest is a very high mountain on. the. right hand, which 
rises majestically above $he water* 

At a short distance from this place we pet one of our men oeuahare, 
with orders to blow the French-horn in five minutes after oj»n de^atur* 
jture, and landing higher up the Lake, we expected .at the expiration 
of the-limited time to have heard him; nearly ten nonuieis jJttvbg 
a- ..> . / . aa aa ttaaa aaca da «/• ;j 

. .JR O^JCeemftrt k«eps. a. register »£**ery*Ww* *C4ht *4kw, thef fifatt 
names were sent of course. 
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chipset without .our hearing any musical toimit we^concUded h* had. 
beea guilty of disobedience ; but whilst admiriag the rojnantic beauty 
qf ijue*.scencry around us, we were suddenly, surprized with n>u*ic,more 
dulcet than can be conceived j the report of our artillery was very 
loud, and afforded several pleasing reverberations. Passing the Islands 
of the Man of War and Knight of Kerry op the left, and Fisher's 
Island on our right hand, by eleven o'clock we entered the Upper 
Lake, at a narrow passage called Coleman's Eye. 

Our next stop was opposite the Purple Mountains, which are pro- 
bably called so from their being covered with a species of heath of ^ 
dark purple colour. Here the echoes from the sound of French horns 
were exquisitely fine, exceeding all we had before heard, either at 
Glena or the Eagle's Nest, Sometimes the sound died away in one 
place, and then immediately revived again in another, until travers- 
ing the four points of Heaven they encircled us with extatic harmony. 
The echoes £nd reverberations which several voUies from our cannon 
produced were also surprizing, for the East, the West, the North, 
and the South alternately produced thunder, at once correspondent and 
awful j but it is impossible for me to describe the different sensations 
which affected us in this place, because that which produced them 
exceeded every thing which the liveliest imagination can form, or the 
most descriptive language express. Pursuing our voyage, we came to 
McCarthy's Island, where we had also a very musical but distant echo, 
Renaynfs Island was the last we visited \ but, situated at the termination 
of the Upper Lake, we rowed round it, and made a short stay at the 
extent of a voyage that afforded us abundant pleasure. On our 
passage we had been entertained with the pleasing appearance of na- 
ture in different dresses, and of the variety of sound, it may be truly 
said, 

* Echo is here no solitary maid, 
Who qnly haunts \hc close impervious shade, 
But every where the vocal Nymph is nigh, 
To mock the noisy laugh, or softer sigh j 
Sometimes her answer comes by slow degrees, 
Then quickly mounting, wantons in the breeze^ ^ 
Now, scarcely heard, it creeps along the ground, 
Then rising, Earth and Air and Heaven resound. 

On our return we went on shore hoth at Eagle and Oak III and ; the 
latter is a good object to view at a distance, rising on a pretty base 
as if mechanically formed. About two o'clock we arrived a second 
time 1 at the Eagle's Nest, where the boatmen's imitating the Irish Fu* 
neral Cry afforded us considerable entertainment ; it was first echoed 
from the Eagle's majestic cliff above us; and after a short silence, re- 
peated as if upon a mountain at a great distance. 

i have now (perhaps) mentioned a matter bat little known in Eng- 
land and therefore 1 shall briefly inform you, that the Irish Funeral 
Cry is a loud and deliberate utterance of the word Pullilloo, which 
I do not irad has any precise meaning, but is merely an exclamation of 
grief, as the interjection Q ! .is .used in joux language. The whole 
cpn^aijy attending a funeral join in the acclamation, whkh by ajnix- 
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Bu t of voices is rendered musical : after prcmounciiig the Jm^tJfaife 
tfcey repeat Over the second many times,* and, when their BreatE.^of I 
Bold but no longer, pronounce the last. ^This is the cry whilst paj^ijxg 
from the house of the deceased to the place of interment, whejc^l am 
informed, a Funeral Oration is sometimes pronounced; such. Piattbns 
generally consist in an enumeration of their virtues, and a lamenta- 
tion for their loss, and varies in its length and quality* according to 
what the age and condition in life of the deceased has beenl ^ 

In the course of my journey, in this kingdom, I once overtook a" fu- 
neral on the road, and walking my horse slowly with the procession 
"lor several miles, observed sundry matters to me entirely new. The 
pullilloo was sometimes suspended for more than a mile, as we did not 
in that distance pass by any houses on the road-side ; but I took, notice* 
that on the near approach to a village the exclamation was renewed, and 
the villagers (suddenly alarmed) came running out of their houses, an4 
shut up their front windows whilst the funeral passed by ; this done thej 
mixed with the mourners, and walked with them through the town; 
joining also in the pullilloo and other expressions of grief At the? end 
of the town, or village, the pullilloo ceased, and those who had du» 
** mimicked sorrow when the heart's not sad," made several enquiries 
respecting the deceased ; such as, who it was, from whence they came, 
and whither going ; and being satisfied in these important matters Ve^ 
turned home. \ 

If this conduct may not be termed a sudden effusion of generoo* 
Sympathy, it may at least be deemed an instance of politeness, which 
will be rarely found among the peasants of England. 

[To be continued.] 



PLAN OF EDUCATION. 

BY DR. CHAPMAN. 
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- Method of teaching the frintifles of religion and. morality. 

THE Teacher begins with fixing the idea we have of God/ as a 
Being possessed of all possible perfection; and proceeds to the 
proofs, or ratner the effects, of his existence, as they appear in that part 
of the creation which falls under our notice. Here he enumerate* va- 
rious instances of power, of wisdom, and of goodness, which may be 
traced in the works of nature. 

These he illustrates in the following manner :— If we cast our eyee 
around us upon the surface of this earth, we must be filled with ywp- 
der and delight, while we consider its powerfnl energy in tfe .pro- 
duction of vegetables, so necessary to mankind ; the beautiful vai^ty 
which it presents, of hills and valKes, plains,, forests, rivers, sea?* so 
Useful as well as pleasant ; and the various tribes of animals, which 
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-~-hf ft* aad subservient to man, ltd principal Jh^fclSftL 
: irp to the firmament, our admiration increases, wl^e W^?T?c- 
JU!^1ti£*&eat luminaries of heaven; by day the sun, thatjjIoflduV 
"¥6i^ 06 : drvlijght And heat, whose enlivening rays render the glbbj^oi 
wffiS^^l^re so comfortable and so beautiful an habitation ; b/'ing£E, 
thdsV/ni&inj^orbs which appear in the vast canopy over our heads, aafcl 
|*h«V fencer day; Of these, the planets are a part of this our systenj, 
and larger; sbme of them, than the earth itself ; and the fixed star* 
aifc'iinmdnsely 'distant, and, according to the analogy of nature, Vud- 
^j^'tb'lserlre as so many suns to their proper planets ; which, fift 
bur ea^,' revolve around them, and, like it too, are%replenishe& wifp 
"tHfeiFiestfecSte inhabitants. From such observations as these, we, 
sliatfimarge our notions of the creation, and conceive the highes£ 
j5£roFttfe; infinite wisdom and power of God. If we descend again . 
fd^the earA, our proper sphere, we cannot resist the strongest iinj- 
frwslShs of admiration, love, and gratitude, while we consider the 
f&rftfus structure of the human body, composed of various parts anq. 
oF£am\pf sensation, so well fitted for their several uses, and so ne- 
<?CWtfa^tO,the whole fabric; or the still more curious structure of th,5 
Kufilak'mirid/ its affections and passions, its powers of thought an4 
sefiflmiit^ of reflecting on its own operations, and of fore-seeing th$ 
cfinseqaeirices of human actions, its consciousness, its prodigious acti- 
vity and iriemory, its natural sense of right and wrong, that founda r 
tit® of Its hopes and fears, and by which, along with the liberty of 
atetfii£/it%r constituted a moral and ah accountable agent. This grea.t 
and fundamental principle, of the existence of God, the teacher en- 
deavours to illustrate by images familiar to the senses, as that of a ship, 
a house, a watch. For these are evidently destined for certain uses, 
and have their parts ingeniously fitted to answer their destination ; yet 
we see they are not capable of constructing themselves, but stand in- 
debted to the (kill of the artist, who laid the plan, and adjusted their 
proportions. Now, if a ship or other machine, is a proof of the un- 
derstanding and ability of the maker, how much more does this vast 
and beautiful system of the world demonstrate the wisdom and power 
of its great Creator ? And ffom this survey of the creation, and the 
instances pf intelligence and design which may be discovered in every 
thing around as well as within us, may we not clearly see, and ought; 
w^nof l^mbly to adore, the power, the wisdom, and the goodness of 
GbSf^fliustriously displayed in his works ? Then the teacher men- 
nonVffce universal consent of mankind, who, in all ages, have been 
*t&lf; with this irresistible, this intuitive truth; and he urges the 
testiiionjr of sacred 'writ, so evidently superior to all human composi- 
tions, in simplicity, of style, in sublimity of sentiment, and in the ]pu- 
jz^zn ^.jmprSety, and the energy of its precepts. 

ftraieftas next to consider the attributes of the Deity separately^ 
anjnfim.n^ naturkl perfections, his self-existence, unity, omnipre- 
sen?££ ^tdtos&tticCf eternity, and almighty power. Then he explains* 
his j^il^je^ec^onsV.^e subject of our imitation, and the comfort 
anB Eelfyfittyf our souls; his wisdom, veracity, holiness, Justice/ 
goodness, and mercy. These are particularly defined, and considered 

Oo 
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»i the foundation of the reverence and worship which we 1 pwe hint. 
For if we are so constituted, that we cannot help esteeming ahd ad- 
miring any of our fellow-creatures whom we observe to be endued with 
Very great and very gfcod qualities, to how much greater esteem and 
admiration is that Being entitled, who possesses every perfection in 
the highest degree ? But when we reflect, that it is to that all-perfect 
4eing we owe life itself, and all the blessings which attend it, ho\T 
high should our love, our gratitude, our veneration rise ! It is he who 
inspires our parents with that strong affection which is so necessary 
& shield for us during the thoughtless condition of childhood and youth. 
It is to his bounty we are indebted for the food we eat, and the raiment 
Ifre wear. It is he whose hand, though unseen, preserves us from those 
innumerable dangers t;o which our tender and delicate frame is "conti- 
nually exposed. It is to him we owe the high rank which we hold in 
the creation, and all the faculties of soul ana body which we possess. 
He has endued us with the power of speech, by which we are rendered 
more capable of communicating our thoughts, of extending our useful- 
nfess, and of improving our happiness. He has distinguished our 
Voices, as well as our countenances, by an infinite variety, and j^et an 
amazing similarity. He has formed us for action as well as contem- 
plation; and to temperance and industry he has graciously annexed 
health, and the certainty of a comfortable subsistence. He supports 
.the 'race of mankind, by that nice and wonderful proportion which he 
.keeps up between the two sexes, and by that strong instinct whkh he 
lias implanted in them for continuing the species. From film all our 
delights and all our enjoyments flow. Our pains also he has ma4e 
feibservient to our moral improvement and our truest and most lasting 
felicity. He has lighted up a lamp within us, to direct us in the road 
to happiness ; he has revived and brightened it when faint, and ready 
to expire, and brought life and immortality clearly to light by the 
j;ospel. He has placed happiness within our reach, if We be not want- 
ing to ourselves, and promised his assistance to those who sincerely 
ask it. He has made our felicity to consist in virtuous actions, 
and linked . our duty and happiness inseparably together. Even 
In the natural desires and propensities of our souls, he has given us an 
internal conviction, that they are to -exist hereafter, and that this oar 
present state is but the nursery Of our being, and, as it were, the 
school of life. And by the analagy of nature, but still more clearly 
by the revelation of his will in the gospel, he has assured us that we arc 
. to survive our bodies, and to be happy or miserable, according to 
the use we make of our talents, and of the opportunities' we hate of 
improving them. Already do we feel the sanctions of this law taking 
place Within us, in the authority which 'conscience exercise* over «s, 
' rewarding us with self-approbation and pleasing hope* w Ken we dcta gpoi 
-or generous action, and punishing us with remorse and. fear wl£n>e 
neglect our duty, or act a mean and unworthy * part. ^ Jpid also 
that our constitution is founded bft this law, anji ^hatj tKe nati^faTand 
regular exercise of our powers is productive of health ang happwss, 
while the perversion or the: debasement of &em leads, to pain and mi- 
sery. Is not this a ckar intimation of the divine will, and a power- 
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ful .barrier opposed by the Author of Nature to the ravages of vice ? 
A no* do we not see, from all this, that the Supreme Being delight* 
*n Virtue* and, take* pleasure in the perfection and happiness of h3j 
creatures f * 
Having defined the perfections of the Deity, and mentioned some 
jnsiantttf of hi? goodness to mankind, the teacher considers the duties 
we .have to perform ; and* following the order of the ten command* 
Jqegittj he enquires first into our duty to God. When we reflect that 
we are creatures of his power, spectators of his wisdom, and object^ 
$f goodness, we must feel a strong conviction on our minds, that 
Wg ought to entertain t}ie highest and most honourable sentiments of 
hvfoi JK> mention his name, upon- all occasions, with the greatest r#» 
yerence. and veneration ; to love him above all things j to worship him 
&£ a. spirit, in spirit and in truth ; to consider ourselves as always in 
his presence; to delight in the thoughts of being under his inspection 
government ; to be highly sensible of our dependence upon him, 
an4 to acknowledge it in public* as well as in private, and on every 
stated and solemn occasion ; to sanctify his Sabbath ; to be thankful 
for Jus benefits, and, above all, for the light of the gospel, and the 
r^ipjnj>tion of mankind by Jesus* Christ ; to pray with the greatest 
&Ojn£rition of heart, that, for his mercy's sake, so graciously offered to 
U£ the ^eras of the gospel, he would forgive whatever we have 
done amiss, and grant us the assistance of his Spirit through the dim- 
fluft paths of life ; to seek, with singleness * of heart, to find out hi* 
and fryiolajttfy to obey it ; and to submit ourselves to him, usdtr 
all Jthe accidents to which we are exposed, as considering that he 
Kapws better than we what is proper for us, and that he carries on no 
malevolent design against us, but takes pleasure in virtue, and. has 
promised that all things shall work together for the good of those who 
. Wicereiy love and serve him. 
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Es&av XUsv-PertugiuJe Voyages in the fifteenth and Beginning $/ the 
Sixteenth Century, 

IN 1447, Nuno Tristan advanced focty leagues tryond Cape Verde, 
^ and entered Rio Grande. Alvaro Fernandez, prosectrting *he.same 
voyage, went forty leagues beyond Tristan. A variety of voyages 
wejre now made t6 the coast of Africa, to trade for. black s&ve* 
;f "\The''K^ng of Portugal granted Prince Henry a parent to, settle, the 
A2#reY; and, in i$6z, the islands of Cape Verde were discovered by 
'Aritotub de r N<Jta> a Genoese, in the service of Portugal [, x 
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- tly. i ; Juan de S k n ta r em and Pedro- de Escobar ^cortiMdd 
as* La Mina; in the fifth degree of latitude, and afterwards ^fr<2apb 
£fc Catharine* in degrees. Ferdinand P© also discovered the hdadd 
that goes by his name. About the same time the islands of Sti Thorns* 
jAnha Bona, and Principe, were discovered. 

i~ Being now fully intent on the profit to be derived- from the trade* 
discoveries were not pursued with any great degree of alacrkyv How. 
lever, m 1480, James Cam ran as far along the coast' as to thecal 
ilegrec of south latitude. 

> In 1486, Bartholomew Diaz was sent out with three ships to dsscom 
(India. He had the good fortune to discover the southern pramdntot* 
aof Africa, which, from the storms he encountered there, he renominated 
.Cape Tormentoso, but which, from the prospect it afforded of onenhif 
the way to India, was, by the King of Portugal, called' the Cape of 
4Bood Hope. 

' Anno 1 407. King Emanuel, who, with the crown of Fortugafchad 
inherited the ambition of enlarging his dominions, and the desire of 
finding a way by sea to the East Indies, appointed Vasco de Gan«, a 
gentleman of undaunted spirit, admiral of those ships he designed for 
tm> expedition, which were only three, and a tender; their mows 
-were, die St. Gabriel, the St. Raphael, and Berrio; the captains* 
Vasca de Gama, admiral; Paul de Gama, his brother $ and Nicholas 
Nunez ; and Gonzalo Nunez of the tender, which was laden whn pns- 
Tssions. Gama sailed from Lisbon on the 8th of' July, and' die &&t 
land^he came 'to after almost five months sail was the Bay of 8t. Helena, 
-where he took some blacks. The 20th of November he sailed thauce, 
and doubled the Cape of Good -Hope, and on the 25th touched -at lie 
Bay of St* Bias, 60 leagues beyond the aforesaid cape, where* hftes- 
■fchonaged some merchandize with the natives. Here he took alltte 
provisions out of the tender and burnt it. On Christmas-day they saw 
the land, whkh^sor that reason* they called Terra do Natal, that is, 
Christmas Land ; then the river they named De los Reyes, that is, of 
the kings, because discovered on the Feast of the Epiphany ; and after 
Lthat Cape Corrietites, passing 50 leagues beyond Zofala widioot seciag 
it, where they went up a river in which were boats with sails made 
of pabn+tree^eaves : the people were not so black as those they had 
seen befbre^rad understood the Arabic character, who said that, to (he 
eastward lived people who sailed in vessels like those of the Portuguese. ; 
This river Gama called De Bons Smays, or of Good Tokens, because ! 
it put him in hopes of finding what he came in search of. Sailing 
iientic, he again came to an anchor among the islands of St. George, 
opposite to Mozambique, and, removing thence* anchored again above 
the town of Mozambique in 14 degrees and a half, of south latitude; 
•whence, after a short stay, with the assistance of a Moorish pilot, be 
' touched at Quitoa and Monhaza ; and having at Melinda 'settled a 
peace with -the Moorish king of that place, and taken in a Guzarat 
pilot* he set sail for India, and crossing that great gulph of 706 leagues 
m zo days, anchored two leagues below Calicut on the 20th of May. 
To this place had Gama discovered 1200 leagues beyond what wis 



ltBioTO^bd^^ drawmg a ^traigKt line fan* tkt -rtter TDal Jifaitc, 
dtpettveredfbf /Bartholomew Diaz, to' the praft of -Calicut, fariisf sailing 
bbeta bjhthe coast it i*m«ch more. Returning hdrae nQt ikar iron* ths 
gHHtst^feftinwtth the istaidsof Anchediva, signifying in> the India* 
language five islands, because they are so many 7. and havmgMd sight 
ofcCStoa* 1 at a distance; sailed over again to the coast of African and 
aao&bred/ near the town of Magadoxav At MeUnda >he was received 
£nerarfy by the king,: bat,, being again under sail, the ship St. Raphael 
struck on the shore and, was lost, giving her name to those sands s^sil 
tfeeormen were saved ty; the other two ships, which parted in a stoma 
fteatnGdbo Verde. ^Nicholas Coello arrived first at Lisbon* and riocb 
nJiarnhka Viasdo de Gama, having spent in his voyage mo years ami 
ataoat two months. Of- 160 men he 1 carried out, only 55 retwpieJl 
&osnt, who were, all well rewarded. • 

Anno 1 500. King Emanuel, encouraged by the success of Vasco At 
Gdtmfe, fitted tut a; fleet of L3 sail, under the command of Peter Al- 
varea Cabral >. and in it 1 200 men, to gain footing in India. He sailed 
;on 4sh*8rh*>f Marchj and, meeting "with violent storms, was btewn off 
£HMh**^£4ttastof Africa so far, that on Eastei>eve the fleet came into 
m p^-twfcach , » Jbr 1 .the .safety found in it, was called Seguro^iand tic 
iHMintoyvae that timfe Santa Cruz, -being the $ame now known by. the 
same: of Brazil, oa the soath continent of America. Hence the admiral 
settj: hafik a>ship to advertise the king of the accidental new discovery, 
Aeaffing two Portuguese, ashore to enquire (into the customs and piodavt 
Qfiihtfland.? 1 Sailing thence on the 1 2th of' May for, the Cape ,o£< Good 
Jfopev therfleet.was fire so days in a most dreadful stormy iasomuoh^hat 
-theism -swallowed *pnfo«r ships, and. the admiral arrived with, only^ix 
-ato Zbfela* on the, r6th of July, and on the aoth at MozambioraeU 
where having refitted, he prosecuted his voyage to Quiloa,- and tiwaoe 
<4c* Mtfaida^ whence aherfteet stood ovdr^&r India, and reached Anche/- 
diva^on the 24th off August :■, then coming to Calicut, peace and coni- 
vetoes was there* agreed bmwkk Zamorin, or King of Calicut* but tt£s 
<soOn; broken, and the* Portuguese entered into strict amity with Jthe 
Kings of Gochinj and Cananor* where they took in their lading and 
wturned to Portugal. . :r 

HAjtoo 1501. Johnde Nova; departed from Lisbon with four ships 
andn4QO men, and iiuhis way discovered the island of Conception^ 
ir^^eight degrees, of sotttfc latitude, and on the east, side of . Africa, 
that * Whkb f from him t was? called the island of johade Nova;. At 
-Cdnanor and Cochim he took in all /his lading, destroying .many yes- 
. *ej*>of • Calient, and iafcis return home found the island of St. Heloda 
• iri>s$ degrees of south latitude, distant 1 549 leagues from Goa, and 1 ioo 
fmn^Lisbon, being: then unpeopled; but since of great ad vantage, to ail 
vtbafr use the .tr4de;o€ India- - 

v bAano .(The king act oat a fleet of 20 sail, commanded by the 

.<£r*£rjdiscoverer of India, Vaaco.de Gama f whose second Voyage th|s 
■» wass - } » Namew. diseovesigs wjerp made by kim,;but only trade secured -at 
<*&Shia and Camnor, aevcril*bip&of Calicut taken; arid destroyed > the 
4ftngiojf Q^^^ w£s brought*!* sabmit himself 
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to Portugal,' and pay tribute $ and Vasco <k Gam fete a a th fa ta ri wi lll 
nine ships richly laden, leaving Vincent Sodre behind with awe ships £# 
scour the toasts of India, and secure the factories there*; i , € a 

Anna 1503. Nine ships were tent under three seveiat&ariBftiidejgh 
Alfonso de Albuquerque, Francis de Albuquerque* and Antonjj de £al t 
tfanha, each df them having three ships. The AHraqugrcpics; with-pe/t 
mission tff the kin? built a fort at Cochin, burnt so*>e;*Qwik»v tepjf 
many ships of Calicut, and then returned richly kden/ hattiyw^ 
where Alfonso arrived safe with his ships, bet Francis and^hisijpete 
never more heard of. Saldanha, the third of these comm a» d c y s» ? gagy* 
Ms name to a bay short of the Cape of Good Hope, : where dtt eadea* 
voured to water; but it cost the blood of*om* of hi* m£t*«mA xkjfab 
lore the place was called Aguada de Saldanha, or Sakhtnha** wmnt^*- 
place. Thence proceeding on his voyage, he obliged the Jkuigc^f 
Monbaza, on the other coast of Africa, to accept of peace ; an&tfeea 
went to cruise upon the Moors at the mouth of the Red Be** wiucj^w^s 
the post appointed him. • rit,;i 

Anno 1504. Finding no good was to be done in Jtadift: wisto?* ft 
Considerable force, King Emanuel fitted out 1 5. ships, . theiagjycjtothat 
had been yet built in Portugal, and in them 1 200 men, . ail j&tehtfm 
command of Lope Soarez, who made no father disorotriesy eiU$«Q$*- 
eluded peace with Zamorin, and returned rich home* . . j >jtt» . 

Anno 1505. D. Francisco de Almeyda was sent t»Iadi*:wifhithe 
title of viceroy, carrying with him 2* ships, and in them 1590 jagg, 
with whom he attacked and tdbk the town of QttUoa on theeftili^Pttt 
of Africa, and in about 9 degrees of south tatawefe, whene ihe fetiif ^ 
fort; then burnt Monbaza on the same coast In four.dc*©fcr**.a*ji, 
bailing over to India, erected another fort in the island AiKiAeii*»*a*d 
a third at Qananor on the Malabar coast* . 

Anno 1 506. James Fernandez Pereyra, eommaodcr mf Mttrf K *he 
ships left to cruise upon the mouth of the Red Sea* returned: tat Lisbon 
with the news of his having discovered the island Zocotore* - noi £& 
distant from the said mouth, and famous for producing the he* eioes, 
'from it called Succotriha. In March this year -saihad ftprit l&bm 
AJfonzo de Albuquerque, and Tristan da Cunha> with 13 ships, ,,a*4 
i 300 men, the former to command the trading ships, the kijtej fcft lapse 
on the coast of Arabia : in their passage they 4nd asighttfif Caps 
Xugustin, in Brazil; and, standing over featn thence Ibis tbe Cape*>f 
Good Hope, Tristan da Cunha ran far away ta the south/ a^4 4i^co- 
vered the islands which still retain his name; Sailing hence* s^ftfe dis- 
covery was made upon the island of Nls^agase^-tlUfe^iZp^^ 
subdued, and the fleet sailed, partfar theeoaiskof Arabia i^?f*jfcjfc>r 
Jndia. In the former Albuquerque took and plundered ^tojtapft 
'•Cafcyate, the same he did to Mascate, Soar a ih mst^, and Qjf ^i»n 
'they found abandoned by the inhabkarfla; This done* AJtataffiaue 
tailed away toOrmuz, then first scan by Earc^a^ This>:ci^^s 
seated in an island; at the mouth of the Persian golph,/sothftfWr^t 
'it produces nothlng'but Salt arid M^trimttenmMftiiiSm fefftftst 
marts in those countries, Henc* Albttjft e*tju*s^i*to Jn<U*» tfhfife 
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ht mrn& *m» tttae under tfce wnm*ja4 of the Viceroy Almeyda, -dLV 
Jit - was himself made governor of the Portuguese conquests in those 
parts, which was in the year 1510, during which time the whole busi- 
nestf'ffa* tt>«ettlc trade, huiM forts, And erect factories along the coasts 
already knotm, that is, all the east side of Africa, the shores pf Arabia* 
Persia; Guzarat, Cambaya, Decan, Canara, and Malabar ; and, indeed* 
they had employment enough, if well followed, to have held them 
many more years* But avarice and ambition know no bounds ; the 
Portuguese had not yet pissed Cape Cgmorin, the utmost, extent of the 
Malabar coast, and-, therefore, 

Anno 1 5 10, James Lopez de Sequeira was sent from Lisbon with 
orders to sail as far as- Malacca ; this is a city seated on that peninsula 
formerly called Aurea Chersonesus, running out into the Indian sea 
1tol» the main land, to which it is joined by a narrow neck of land on 
the north, and on the south separated from the island of Sumatra by 
a small strait or channel ; Malacca was at that time the greatest empo- 
rium of all the farther India. Thither Sequeira was sent to settle trade, 
or rather to discover what advantages might be gained ; but the Moors 
who watched to destroy him, having faded of their design to murder 
'him at an entertainment, contrived to get thirty of his men ashore on 



culty got away. However, here we have Malacca discovered, and a 
Way open to all the further parts of India. . In his way to Malacca^ 
Sfequeiftt made peace with the kings of Achem, Pedlr, and Pacem, all 
^ftt tfrattime small princes at the north* west end of the island Sumatra. 
Whilst Sequeira was thus employed, Albuquerque assaults the famous 
cltatof Goa, seated in ja small island on the coa$t of Decan* and talcing 
the inhabitants unprovided, made himself master of it, but enjoyed it 
«6t teng } for Hidakan, the former owner, returning with 60,000 men, 
dfov* hhn out of it, after a siege of ao days : yet the next year Jjc 
again took it by force, and it has ever since continued in the hands of 
the Portuguese, and been the metropolis of all their dominions in the 



wfeo has the government of all the conquests in those parts. Alhu- 
qeertpHr, titrohed with this success, as soon as he had settled all safe at 
<3oa, sailed for Malacca with 1.400 fighting- men in 19 ships. $y the 
"waj^hte nook dive ships; and, at his arrival on the coast of Sumatra, was 
complimented by the kings ,of Pedir and Pacem* It js not unworthy 
rela$»r in this place, chat, in one of the ships taken at this time, was 
' fitond Nehoada fieeguea* one of the chief contrivers of the. treachery 
tfgfciwft'8equeira ; and though he hod received several mortal wounefs, 
^'flfleHMfce drop-of blood came from him ; but as soon as a bracelet of 
4J©n^Wa*cak:c©'tf his ar» f the blood gushed out at all parts. The 
^IlttiftfuViald tfcmira* the bone of a beast called Cabis, which some will 
'haVe^tft-be found m fitaftn, and others in the island of Java, which has 
■^s 7 &»*ag« vietue, bat none has ever been found since. ' This being 
'forked apoits * great treasure, was sent by Albuquerque to the king 
^Portugal, but th* ship jit want in was, cast away* «> that we'haveto:* 





and the residence of the viceroy 
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die raritjr, if it be true there ever was any such. Albuquerque, saififlg 
over to Malacca, had thejPortuguese that had been takes from Seqaeira 
delivered i bat that not being all he came for, he landed his man, and, 
at the second assault, made himself master of the cky, killing or dri- 
ving out all the Moors, and peopling it again with strangers and }br 
lays* 



THE WONDERFUL CUNNING OF A FOX. 

[FROM OLD MSS.] 

TO prove that this creature has a kind of reasoning with itself, 
Sir Henry Wotton told the following story to King James. A 
fox had killed a young pig, and was to cross a river to his den. By 
the water side some alder-trees had been newly stubbed, and there lay 
chips of all sizes. The fox, before he would venture himself and his 
prey into the stream, weighs the danger, weighs his pig, and divers 
chips after it. At last he takes up into his mouth one of the heaviest, 
passeth the river with it, and, arriving safely, comes back to fetch 
his pig. 

A story of the' same nature the Earl of Southampton related to the 
king* In his Brook-hawking at Shellingford, he saw divers fowl on 
the river, and, a little way up the stream, a fox very busy by the 
Itffnk-side. The earl delayed his sport on purpose to see what Reynard 
was about — He saw him very busy fetching of the green sod which had 
been cut a few yards frpm the river. He takes two or three, one 
after another, in his mouth, and lets them drive towards the fowl. 
After he had well familiarized them to this stratagem, he puts many 
more in together, and himself after them with one in his mouth, and 
under this cover, gaining on the thickest part of the fowl, suddenly 
darts from his ambush and seizes one. This did the earl report at 
being an eye-witness to the fact. 



MEMORABLE SPEECH OF THEOPHRASTUS 

TO HJS DISCIPLES ON HIS DEATH -BED. 



LIFE is delusive ; it promises us great pleasure in the possession of 
glory ; but scarcely have we begun to live when we are called to 
die. No passion is often more fruitless than a love of fame- . Jfese*- 
theless, my disciples, be contented : if you set little .vake*ca| thu catttm 
of men, you will save yourselves much labour ; if your courage does 
nofc sink under k, glory may happen to be your recompense. Re- 
member only that there are many useless things in life* and few that 
leai to a sure end. . ' . 



'- ■•<■■< i ■ fVi«» t. r 

^^^SfaKopWiii*«ter > after a shoft preface* moved, that the hearing of 06 WSjj 
jt and examining of witnesses on the Slave Trade be referred to * Committee abdve 
stair*; and that Che Lords who have attended part of this session do form such Com- 
mittee. 

The* 4Mke Of &*rentt. artd, the Earl of M**tfitldf Lords Tfofrie and Kittmm/, 
opposed)ttoWl MfogA*, Wtemdlte, and the Bishop af'I^V*!***'* favour *f 
die motion. The House then divided. Contents 14, Not Contents 44- 

ii* * A few private bills bring rxaoV t hei r l.o* T Uhjps puoocecdefi to. the examination 
of ctttsssoe Of* the Slave Trade, Mr, Dunjop, who had redded many yeaqsun. thf 
ffiyfJrHiTffr Hf Pgr called tofhe i»ar T the Duke of Clarence, fhe:fiUhop t of fcocliesirc, 
U>rds Majrtri^^t|nMiirfile» asfcsd tfre evidence sovetai guesnooa $ i^et whichjjjp 

Resolved into a Committee of the whole House on the African Siavo^Mde. 
... - Jj^n was, sailed to the-bar, and underwent a long**amirta*ion ;-«ft»r 

erjprocccdfj^ on this business was jpostpoacd J£ .^he^th 0/ 4naj| 




lord Gu&fird desired* that the heads of those treaties whkfc had been entered 
y^itfrsevfefat Foreign Powers mighr be read, which bejng done, his Lordshfo 
entered at grea t le ng t h Wiethe subject, and moved, That the treaties made withFo- 
many Bowers had an obvious tendency to make us principals in the war, arid* adopt 
*&4 Ny ft wt r tfeatV^iews which such, powers might have' hatl tafere^ we entered int+it? 
^inofim^rhioh had been disavowed repeatedly by his Majesty's ministers. • • * 

* A -aWfesot of seine length took place* when the House divided, Content* 9, Nea>> 
coiitents'ofc. * 

~ 29. Lord Auckland moved, that copies .he laid upon the table of the acewnteog 
Slave -conveyance ships, deafed*but from the ports ot Great Britain, with their ton~ 
nage, together with the slaves imported into the BrlRh West-India islands, in the 
ycaeeviySo* 1990* ***** *79S» fee as the account* are made-up. 

an. The Duke of Norfolk presented a petition,, from the Hon; Mr. HbwarcJ, j>rt*y- 
Inaj the* Ilea to diasotve'the marriage contracted between hitri and" LadyHrzkbetrt ' 
Howard/ on the ground of adultery. « ».« . 

94. Several bills were read a second time, after which the most noble Charts* 
Marguis Cornwallis, beina; £pc*d.#. was sWrtftrfii bttBTM" th " M ft "l" ;ff *— Stafford 
and Townshend, and, after the patent had been read in the usual form, he took the 
oexto aa>4fc*aeat, when the Lord Chenpslior addressed him in thfi name^of tfeejKjae; 
«r*d tfrejgeTOW ojtfee House of Lords on his bravery as a Qenaral, and his ability a* 
a Governor : the Marquis made a short reply of gratitude to b%» Majesty and the 
House, for the honour they had conferred on him. 

a 5. Lord GrtmM presented a message' from his Majesty, stating, that his Majesty 
had given c^a^^fior. the aufptenUtioa of the land femes of this kmgoom* to guard the 
cotgnfry ^gainst tfre, premeditated invasion of prance, and wiQuJd* adopt measures t$ 
eineW tcr assemble a large body of troops in a short time, in case the design of 
om* tse1nies sbbutt be put ill practice. The message having been read, he moved, Tfeac 
a*tnMetas»4ii arsse aaed' So Ms- Majesty tor his gracious conramunication, and that the 
my af ^ b f ^afawj ietfp cos^ckraaien on-thr morrow. Ordered. 

(ejpd SfrW^sjpse to declare his abhorrcneeof the proposition of a nohkLoixi^Majie* 
field} on a^Ofjsjer dtsjafe, whicrrwas, to promise assistance and support to,aay/feodji . 
oft iUu&nen wfco would excite a civil war in France by declaring for^narcjiy. . fti* 
Lordship said, that this being, in his opi&ion> contrary to the princifdes of Christianity 

Vol. II. P p 
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anil morality, he meant to make it the subject of their Lordship** consMeratjon; and 
therefore moved, That the House be summoned to attend on Friday tfee '4th of April 
next* Ordered* 

* a*. Lord G r m mU * moved the Order of the Day, " That his Majesty's message 
should be taken into consideration," and the same being read, his Lonkhip, witliovjC 
any farther prefcee moved, " That an humbk Address should be presented to his 
Majesty > thanking him for his most gracious communication, and expressing that the 
House would most heartily support his Majesty in the. measures proposed far prose- 
cuting the present just and necessary war.** 

Lord hauderdale objected to the latter words, as being no part of what he understood 
to be the purport of the noble Secretary's motion ; and though Ik did not mean to 
object to an unanimity of Parliament in supporting this country against its enemy, 
when the Crown had declared the avowed intention of that enemy to invade us, yet be 
cbuH not let this matter pass without observation. ^' • 

Lord Sydnty conceived it rather singular, that when Parliament had voted their sup* 
port to the present just and necessary war, any noble Lord ehouhf -stand upin his 
place and desire the Mouse to undo that which they hatfoo Immediately done* * - 

Some other Lords spoke on the question, whisk being put, was carried 1 a**f8t* &~ 
untiemu 

28. The Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Marquis of $r*#W, 
being seated in their robes, gave the Royal assent by Commission*? t}ur^i.five.'public 
and private bills. , . 

The Eari of L at t d& d ak , after a speech of some length, made a motion to tfo Rowing 
effect 1 " That it is a dangerous and unconstitutional measure for the r Jy*eGMtifve. Go- 
vernment to raise money for the embodying of forces without the^ensent cjt^far- 
fcament." k . t. ;.> , 4 : 

Lord H*wMmy% and several other Peers, spoke against the morion, oontendina^ 
that contributions for the support of the State were notUlegal* *f such ooitf^utj«n> 
useve applied by Government in aid of measures already. san5|ione4 by ?arJ^nenw 
The JSarl of Derby supported the motion, which Was negatived, 104, against 7* . 



ttdUSE or COMMONS. 

. M*t*h 3. Mr. East brought up a bill to prevent the removal of indigent persons from 
their places of residence till they became chargeable, Which was rea4 a first tune*, and 
ordered to be printed. 

, Mr..4£ A* Taylor presented a petition from Mr. Christopher Atkinson,, praying that 
tne. resolution by which he was expelled from the House might be cxpuaged irom its 
Journals. He briefly stated the circumstances which led to the conviction of .Mr. 
Atkinson* He was' found guilty, Of perjury > said td have b)een committed by htm in 
swearing to the contents of an affidavit which had been made, in order that he. might 
obtain a criminal information against Mr. Bennet, who, in (he public prints,' hacl ac- 
cused him of malpraakes as agent to the Victualling Omoe. • Sinceahat time* how- 
ever, be had received the Royal Pardon, and his aocouhts had been afiovfed in jhs* 

of Exchequer* • 

The petition was received, and ordered to He an the table* .•<•%.<*,/ 

4. This being the last day .for receiving private petitions, the tfotise rriet early, 
and'a great number were presented, and other private business transacted 1 .. 
. A petition was presented from the proprietors, renters, ancT creditors of tfte Royalty 
Theatre, for a bill to epable his Majesty £0 g;rant a licence for the said THeatrei' whTch 
was read arid ordered to lie on the table* 

•". Mr. Pdfam. presented a petition to the House frbm 'Mr*. Matthew Bailey , * and Mr. 
Edward Home, respecting the purchase of the late Mr. Hunter's Museum j the peti- 
tion stated, that, under the will of Mr* Hunter, the Museum Was devised to them to 
be disposed of for certain purposes.* That, it was first to be offered, to the Gpvemrricnt 
of this country, at whatever "might be thought a fair price between the cbnrractinjf 
parties 5 incase our Government should refuse to purchase it, they were directed by 
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t**wiU W^fc.Jl for sale to w Fof^Gw^waent that should c^psc^ fcVchase 
t^ursom*. The .petition was ordered to lie on the, tabic, . 

Mr. Fox presented a petition for leave to bring in a bill for building new streets, 
and widows the avenues leading to the New Theatre, which was stated to be ncccs-" 
*4ry &e the public convenience and salety. The petition was received, .and ordered to 
fie ott< the- saute* >'»' 

5. . On the motion of Mr. Burke, a committee (consisting of the Managers lor con- 
ducting the trial of Mr. Hastings) was appointed to inspect the Lords' Journals, as fu 
as relates to the trial of Mr. Hastings, and to report their opinion thereon to the 
Qoosc. ...... 

The House having gone into a Committee of Ways and Means, Mr. Pitt observed,, 
tfcajjtfre Committee of Supply had voted the sum of 1,500,0001. for the payment of 
Navy and Victualling Bills that were in circulation prior to the 31st of Match 1793,, 
He now proposed to make provision for that sum. He should state the nature of that 
fend out of which he meant to satisfy those Navy Bills. He proposed to do what was 
dona- in the years 17^4 and 1785. And after conversing with those who were most 
deeply interested in this business, with those who were the principal bjl-holdcrs, he 
bad every reason to suppose, that the terms be was about to propose would.be? agree-' 
able to them, to wit, tliat they should have five per cent, stock at the value of 99I. so, 
that he gave them toil, for tool, the actual price of that stock being at present rather 
above par. He also stated, that it was proposed that all Navy Bills to be issued in 
ftstirre should bear interest (4 percent.) from Che moment they were issued; and that* 
they should not be current tor a longer period than fifteen months. 

The Committee voted pursuant to these propositions. 

Mr. Pitt said, it had been at first proposed to impose a duty of so much on each-' 
hunted of Slates, and on each ton of Stone and Marble ; but on further consideration 
it was found that that mode pf taxation wpuid be attepded wiri» great inconvenience * 
and therefore it was now intended to tax those articles according to their value. He 
said*- there was formerly a duty payable on those articles, the production of the IsleV 
of Guernsey, -Jersey, Alderney, Sark, and Man, imported into England, it was now . 
proposed to repeal that duty, and to make it the same with that to be paid in* future 
ill Great Britain. He therefore moved, 

" That the Duties of Customs now chargeable on Slate, Stone, and Marble, of the, 
production of Guernsey, Sec. imported in tliis kingdom, do cease, and be no longer 
paid or payable.** Ordered. 

That the* Duty of Customs of 20I. be charged on every 100L of the true *nd real 
value of Slate, Stone, and Marble, the production of those islands, which shall be imV 
ported into the kingdom." Ordered. 

Also, " That the Duty of sol. be chargeable on every iool. of the true and real tajuc 
of all Slate, Stone, and Marbk, carried by sea from any one port of this kingdom to 1 any* 
other port of the kingdom." Ordered. 

The Committee further voted, " That the pay and dothing of the Militia for fho 
year £794 b£ .defrayed out of the produce of the Land-tax." 

#» Mr. Mehmaripg mpvod for leave to bring in a hill to explain and amend the 39th 
of Charles II, for the better observance f the Sabbath. He drew a very pathetio picture 
of the journeymen bakers, who were obliged to sit up every night throughout the 
week, and to work on a Sunday. Leave was given, and Mr, Mainwaring and Sir 
James Sanderson were ordered to bring in the same. 

" Mr. Pitt moved for leave to bring in a bill to augment the Militia, Afte r a, few words 
from Mr. M. A. Taylor, Mr. Fox, Mr. Bouvcrie, &c. leave was given. 

Mr. Wbttbrcad the younger rose to make his promised motion relative to treaties. The 
Hon. Merrifeer took a vjew of the war from the moment this country entered into if, 
the progress of the same, and our allies, in order to shew that their objects were dif- 
ferent from ours: After a variety of arguments and observations he moved, That at) 
humble Address be presented to his Majesty, to intreat him to make peace. 

Mx. jfenkimon spoke against the motion \ Mr. Taylor and Mr. Fo* In srupbort, of \% % 
Qn which fhe House divided: for the motion *6, against'it 11$. * 
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*y ' ^fht Cftdtfd&ff of &t Sxibeyuw 1 ljf Ought U p fop &V£1hCIltfi$£ , tftV v AHHfefcy-^M&Itb 
<was read a first time,' and ordered to be read a second time on Monday aexvtart u> 

tte printed. 

Sir Fr^wm 2fas*rr moved the Order of the Day, for the second reatRntfof thehtil fer 
regulating the tolls' to be granted to unifiers for grinding eoftk - - v • 1 

Mr. Smith opposed the principle of the bill, and stated several objection* to 

A short debate arose, in which the Attorney General, the Safiriftr Gtnerat, the Mmttr 
of the Rolls, and Mr. Francis, opposed the bill, on the ground of its being an infringe^ 
ment pn the rights of persons to private property. 

Mr. Sheridan, Sir Francis Basset, and Mr. Hussey, supported it, on the ground of its 
fating a necessary regulation, and for the relief of the poorer classes of society* The 
Jfcuse divided, for the bill 30, against it 59. Sill lost. 

Mr. Wilbtrforct moved the Order of the Pay for the House to resolve itself into a 
Committee of the whole House, on the bill for preventing the exportation of negroes 
ffom the coast of Africa in British ships, or by British subjects, to foreign territories. 

Colonel TarUtou opposed the motion, upon the ground that it was inimical to the 
interests of commerce, and a dangerous innovation at this period. The House divi- 
ded, for the bill 40, against it 28. 

The House being in a Committee, went through the bill with several ' amendments. 
The report was received immediately, and the bill was ordered to be recommitted on 
Friday next. 

: to. It was ordered, on the motion of Mr. Secretary Dundas, that the KB abrthe 
better regulation of the -conduct of Aliens, should be renewed. 

Mr. Adam rose to bring forward his proposition relative to Mess. Muir and Pahaer ; 
He prefaced it with a speech of very great length, and moved,. " That there he. laid 
before the House a copy of the indictment, warrant of committal r plea, fee* verdict, 
and sentence, passed the 31st of August 1793, on Thomas M«u* the younger of 
Huntershill, &c." 

* The Lord Advocate of Scotland contended that the proceedings of the Court were, in 
strict conformity to the known and established Law of Scotland, though perhaps not of 
this part of Great Britain. 

A long debate then took place, which lasted till past three in the morning, when the 
Question being loudly called for, the House divided: for the motion 34, against it 171, 

12. The Penny Post Bill was read a third time and passed. 

13. The House resolved itself into a Committee on the bill for an increase of the 
Militia, Mr. Minchin in the chair. 

Mr. Powis was prepared, as far as he had read the bill, to give his hearty assent to it 5 
' tte only wished to see a clause introduced to provide for the wives and children of such 
Milkia-men a« might be embodied under it, similar to that clause which was adopted 
in the former bill. 

Mr. Stvtle said he approved of the suggestion, and, as It was Open to any member to 
move such a clause in that or any future stage of the bill, he should not feui to grve it 

his support. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor declared, that he was a friend to' the principle of the bifl, bat he 
thought it ought to name a description of men to be embodied under It, as by taring 
married men from their families, the parish would feel it exceedingly inconvenient, 
especially if their families were large. 

The bill was then read clause by clause, the blanks filled up, agreed tQ, and ordered 
tb be reported on Wednesday next. ' 

. 14. Mr. Wdberforu moved to recommit the Slave Trade Bill* a short conversation 
epsued, af*er which the House divided 5 for the recommitment 74, against it 48. 

The bill was then recommitted j several clauses were brought up and received $ the 
Report of the Committee was afterwards brought up, and the bin was ordered to be 
read a third time on Monday. 

Mr. Grey made his promised motion relative to the landing Hessian troops in this 
country: He did not call in. question die prudence of the measure^ or the conduct of 
ministers in bringina; over these troops^ but he wished to preserve the constitution, 



hthm^W******* s u fc ^ ckarly, asce rtain^ * genssmt t\m*j fciD,be*lle*a1 ; 
md*m s o ne tofra* m*#e& Sot l»w to faring io-a bUl tomdspaoify.fcis Mflcety'smmi* 
sters to having wtroduosd Foreign troops into the kingdom without the pre,Yioaa 
contttitof P^riumeot. . - . . . , .". 

Afrv Francis seconded the- motion. A debate .then ensued, m which Mr* GrenmlU, 
Mr. Amt*mher, Mr. Pwm, the Attorney General, and Mr.i'ii*, opposed the motion ^ 
a*dMv+M*tt> Mr. Mr« lWe, and Mr, F*x> supported it, . 

At'W*o.o*cieck4a the morning the Hotue divided j far the motion, 41, against 
it 170. 

j 7. * The FoTeigti Slave Trade Bill was read a third time, and passed; 

General Ftotpatriek moved for an Address to his Majesty, stating the opinion of tffe 
House, that the detention of .Mess. De la Fayette, Lamed), &c by Ms 'Majesty** ally, 
the King of Prussia, was injurious to the cause of the combined fJowert, and beseeching 
his Majesty to tajtc such steps, &c therein as to his Jloysd wisdom shall seem most 
proper. 

Colonel Tarleton seconded the motion. A debate then ensued, at the conclusion 9! 
which the House divided* Ayes 4?, Noes 153. 

ao. A petition from the journeymen bakers against the Sunday Bill was presented, 
and referred to the Committee on die bill, and to be supported by Counsel. 

The House having resohred itself into a Committee on the additional Paper Duty 
Bill, Mr. Brandfing, having stated the existing and proposed duty on paper, conceived 
that the proposed duty should be equalized. The new tax on printing paper was, in 
his opinion, excessive, whilst that on writing and whited brown bore no proportion 
ttf it. He wished the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Rose) would consent to fill up the blanks 
in such a manner that the bill might be reported, and recommitted on a future day, 
that in the interval he might consult his constituents. • * 

Mr. Rose said, the paper was arranged under three classes; the ftYit meradVd writing*, 
copper-plate, and drawing paper 5 the second printing paper, which was divided into 
eleven classes ; and the third comprehended whited brown. It was proposed to lay 
a tax' on the first which would amount to twenty- seven per cent, on the second to 
forty-five per cent, and on the third id. per pound weight. It was not possible to 
' equalize the duty so as to prevent fraud and evasion. This subject • had been under 
consideration for two months, and the proposed mode was the only one that could be 
adopted. 

Sir Af. W. Ridley went into various calculations, in order to shew that the new duty 
On printing paper would amount to fifty per cent. 

N The bill was then read clause by clause, and ordered to be reported. *' • 

a 1. Mr. Pitt delivered a message from the King, which stated that his Majesty Jud) 
appropriated the bause.latelr inhabited by the Duke ©fc Newcastle, forth* use of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons for the time being. 

lord Frederick Campbell, after paying a very handsome compliment to the Speaker, 
moved an Address of Thanks to his Majesty, which was agreed to mm. con. 

Mr. Sheridan asked, whether the copy of the circular letter to the Lord Lieutenants, 
of counties for subscriptions would be laid before the House. Mr. Pitt answered, that 
gvery proper communication would in due time be produced. 

fresh opposition was made to the system adopted in the Paper Bill by Mr. Brand- 
ling, and other members Jbr northern towns and counties. 

Mr. Sheridan likewise wished newspapers to be exempted from the additional tax, as 
they paid a heavy stamp-duty, and ought not to be taxed doubly. Mr. BrancQing' 
moved the recommittal of the bill. Mr. Pitt and Mr. Rose opposed it, 

Mr. Brandling's motion was negatived ; and the Report of the Committee received. 

24. The Report of the Committee on the Bill for frejjfatg part of the Navy Deb* 

was received, and, with a clause suggested by the Chancellor of the Exchequer,' enac- 
ting that no Navy Bills should be made payable at a later date than fifteen months after 
April next, was agreed to by the House. t 

Mr. Thompson moved, " That there be laid before the House * list of all fo re i gners 
ordered to quit the country under the powers of the Alien Billy which, after a short' 
Rebate, was negatived without a division," 
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Mr. '9fa%ddb rriovedV ** Tfiat an AdMhwe- bofffnMittos} tV i Ms4ftj%ttyv-|Myte^|fitc 
fte woohf order to be ltM before the House a oopy of a letter ^tnmbfmfStmtm^f 
of State, ditrd Whirrhali, March to the lords Lieutenants Of til* several eoUfrtitt> 
with the nlans for raising troops, Ac thereto annexed/* 

Mr. Jffarthif in seconding the motion, expressed flic diMppttAslRitMi of ^tfm ttajnfttctr 
of ministers during the present war. . - • • 1 

Mr. Wester* spoke in support of the motion, and took tne ofpojfAmify tb**fetiacU 
vert, with rnweh severity, on the conduct of ministers ki the instant* ks qu est io n. 

The Chancellor of the Exebepur observed, that when the papers were before the House* 
it would best know how to decide on the conduct of Ministers in the instances -aJ- 
broedto. 

The motion was agreed to. 
' ' The Paper Duty Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

25. The Stfcie&r General moved for a Mil to explain and amend an act passed in the 
«rtt year of the present King, relating to certain restrictions upon Roman Catholics ; 
fas principal view in which was, to enable persons of that persuasion to become Ar- 
torntea at Law. The motion was ordered to be referred to the consideration of the 
whole House. 

Mr. Secretary £W*i presented a message from bis. Majesty, similar to that deji- 
V/ered to the House of Lords by Lord Grenvilk, which, on the motion of the Chan* 
cellar of the Exchequer, was ordered tp be taken into consideration on the morrow,, . k 

Mr. AUm prefaced a motion pa the Scotch Law with a speech of very considerable 
length. Hi* principal object was tp assimilate the criminal code of Scotland as nearly, 
as possible to that of this country ; and to allow the former the benefits which result 
to the latter, from its excellent and admirable system of criminal laws. He concluded 
with moving to the following effect: " That a Select Committee be appointed tp take' 
into cooskieratioa so snuch of the criminal law of Scotland as relates to the crimes^of 
kasing-making, or sedition, the right of appeal, of a new trial, the competency ot { 
witnesses, law of evidence, power of the Lord Advocate, the proposition of introducing 
a Grand Jury into that «y«tem» &c, and to report the same, with their opinions th?rcpn, 
to the House," J 
■Mr, Secretary Dundai deemed it. his duty to oppose the motion, as it tended! to in- 
traduce a sudcUn, dangerous, and most extensive innovation into the system of law* 
by which Scotland had been governed for a very great length of time, and under which,, 
tjtt pennk feund thjroselves perfectly happy. He compared the legal system of both' 
countries, and contended, that the laws of Scotland were better adapted for that, 
country. ' 

Mr* Serjeant Adair, at some length, contended for the propriety of instituting the. 
Committee. 

The Master tftbe JtWfr replied to the principal parts in the learned Serjeant's speech, 
aod seemed in general of the same opinion of his Right Hon. friend (Mr. Secretary 
5u«da»). ■ 

• Several Gentlemen then delivered their sentiments j when the question being loudly, 
called for, there appeared, Ayes 24, Noes 77. 

16. Resolved Into a Committee on the Solicitor General's motion of the preceding; 
iflfcht, for leave for a bill, the intent of which was, to enable persons of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion to become Attorneys at Law, which proposition being agreerttq. 
by the Committee, the House resumed, received the report, and ordered {he bfll tofce 
brought in accordingly. 

The Alien Bill was read a third time and passed. 

Mr. Secretary Dundai presented the estimates of the expence attending {he newly 
raised Corps, Regiments of Fencihles, Cavalry, Sec. which were ordered to he printed 5 
and also the copy of the letter transmitted by the Secretary qf State to the different 
Lords Lieutenants. • . - ! 

A conversation of some length ensued between the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Secretary Dundas, Mess. Fox and Sheridan, respecting an obscurity, which ap,^ 
pcarod to the latter, gentleman in part of the wording of this letter, the result of which' 
was^.ianassuraofp that the letter now before the House was, the original cor^rnuniti^, 
^ti$a issued from the Secretary of State^ oSicc, ^ the different lards lieutenants. . , '. , 



Bin S^ofPtaryiteeuW mcnred the order for taking-bis Majesty's most gracious mes- 
sage into coo*ideEation» which being read, be prefaced a motion for an Jfcddress 19 hja 
Mgjeaty thereon wjth a start speech, la which he touched slightly on the topics, men- 
tioned in the message. He observed, that it was directed neither to alarm tiie courtr/ 
w Mfc pwtow eppjehewtom, nor to lull it into ideas of dangerous security- .3be 
preparations on the French coast, whatever might be their object, were extensive, and 
of atKfe a name as rendered it necessary for this country to be on its guard, and ta be 
amply prepared to, .resist any attack that might be -made. He.thejBLmovcdan Address 
to-feia Majesty to the following effect: " To assure his Majesty that the House would 
most cheerfully concur in such measures as may be necessary to guard against any 
attempts of the enemy to attack or invade this country ; that it is ready to make pro-; 
visions for the further augmentation of the land forces ; and also for an additional force 
to act in particular parts of the kingdom as circumstances might require j chat the 
House would support his Majesty in the prosecution of this just and necessary war, in 
which it would be assisted by the exertions of a brave and loyal people, fee- 
On the question being put, Mr. Jfa^fuv*/ (Member for Kent) look dWoppflWMlry 
to express his approbation of the present proceeding, which he said wookJeuabtehhtf 
to go to the meeting of his county to-morrow, and contribute his assistance towards 
the defence of bis country, in a legal and constitutional manner. 

Mr. 'fox observed, that with respect to the general tenor of the Address he had no 
objection to it. It was certainly wise in the present posture of affairs to be prepared 
against the worst, but he thought the Address promised too much in such unlimited 
atetoJrio* of support i for until the plan and estimates which weYtf'ndwbefere fhe 
House were considered, the House could not pledge itself how far it woeM go* He 
moved as an Amendment, that the words " just and necessary" be left out of *htf 
Addfess. 

' A conversation of some length took place between Mess. Dtmdrfs, Sheridan, Greft 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of what wat implied m -the Address ; and afotf 
respecting the propriety of introducing the words *' just and necessary" into It. 
* Sir J?, ffdi entreated the Right Hon. Gentleman to withdraw his- amendment, as he* 
alternative in the present instance was left to the House but to vote, that the war wit ta 
France was either just or necessary, or that it was not. 

Mr. Taylor thought that the abolition of sinecure place* wouM-be-pfsferafek, and no 
stated his intention, should the war last tor any length of time, tobringiforwaid a pro-' 
position to that effect* ' > 

The question on the amendment was then put, and negatived without a division, Ottr 
which the Address was put and carried. • » 

It was then ordered, on the motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that a Wit* 
should be brought in to encourage and discipline such corps or companies of men 'as 
shall voluntarily enroll themselves for the defence of their towns, on the coast oftfas 
kingdom, during the war. * 
' 27. The Chancellor of the Exchequer presented the bill to encourage and dltctnlltfo 
such corps and companies of men as may voluntarily enrol themselves for the defence* 
of their towns, or particular parts of the coasts of the kingcom, doting the war* ( It 
was read a first time, and ordered to be printed. • * • • i l ' 

Mb Lmg presented a bill for the better preventing of smugging* and she regulation 
of the Importation of carobricks, &c. which was read a first time, -and ordered tofyo 
printed. •••..•;.•.» 

Mr. Hobmrt presented .the Report of the Committor of WaysandMcans^ which wa*« 
agreed to by the House, and the bill; ordered in accordingly. . 

a8. The House resolved itself into a Committee of Ways and Means when It was 
moved as a resolution, that a sum of 740,000!.* be raised b^ way of littery, for the 
service of the ensuing year. 1 ' ■< 

ter:*faflor % and Several other members, reprobated the' mode of falsing money 'by* 
Lotteries. The resolution was agreed to. J ' 

Mr. Grey moved for the papers to be printed, which contained lists of the tilled and 
wounded in the last campaign. . Motion withdrawn. " '* * 

'Mr. 'Sheridan made his proposed motion similar to» frfe'Tarl 'bT'I^derdalcV rn'Wie-' 
of Lords, concluding by declaring sttbscr%rtoris to be aiegal. : 1 Ttte dfebat* lasted" 
until two Xh the morning, wlun the House divided j for the motion. 204, against i% 3^.' 
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FREEMASON PROLOGUE. 



WRITTEN AND SPOKEN BY MR. WOODS, 
At the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, in January 17S3. 
Fit BV Id US TO THE COMEDY OF " WHICH 19 THE MAN*" 
By Desire of the Right Honourable and Most Worshipful 
DAVID STEWART ERSKINE, EARL OF JUCHAN/ 

GRAND MASTER, 
And the Worshipful Fraternity or Free and Accepted Masohs. 

IN early times, ere Science, like the sun, 
.Beam'd forth, and worlds from mental darkness won, 
What wretched days mankind for ages knew, 
Their caret how selfish, and their joys how few ; 
How tasteless was the cup on mortals prest, 
By social arts untended and unHest. 

If Nature now a brighter aspect shews, 
JmpfoVd by graces Science only knows ; 
In tracing knowledge to its first essays, 
How much Freemasonry deserves our praise ! ( 
t Whose early efforts. Wit and Genius lov'd— 

When Hiram planned, and David's Son approv'd: 
> Hiram 1 whose name still leads enquiring youth * ; 

The chosen star that points the way to truth. 
Cities, where Commerce keeps her golden store, 
Temples, where grateful saints their God adore, 
~ Th* abodes rever'd from whence fair Science springs^ * 
And palaces that mark the pow'r of kings ; 
These stamp the Mason's fame ; yet higher art 
He nobly tries— t' amend the human heart. 

-Hence, 'midst the ruins of three thousand years, 
Unhurt, unchang'd, Free ma sonr y appears. 
Her tow'rs and monuments may fade away, 
Her Truth and Social Love shall ne'er decay. 
These she with care extends to distant lands, - 
'Cross frozen seas, o'er wild and barren sands f 5 
All who can think and feel she makes her friends, 
Uniting even foes for moral ends* 
The wanderer's drooping heart she loves to cheer, 
The wretch's comfort when no aid seems near ; 

— — ■ i t 

* Candidates for Fceemasoniy. 

f Alluding to the Lodges established itt remote partt of the worfcL 
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Her actions tending all to one great plan — 
To teach mankind, what man . should 11 to man. 
Each Selfifh passion boldly to destroy, 
' That all the world, Eke us,, may meet in Joy, 
' Do sceptics doubt the Mason*s gen'rous aim ? 
One truth beyond all cavil sets our feme : 
Since to Tm Ct aft a Buchan's care is giv'n, 
It mutrWdear to Virtue and to Heav'n. 



, MASONIC SONG. 



BY BROTHER JOHN RICHARDSON, 

Or THt 

ROYAL BRUNSWICK LODGE, SHEFFIELD. 



I. 

4 LONE from Jtot and Srieme flow 
Whatever instructs or charms the eye; 
hate'er can fill the mind with awt j 
Beneath yon arched azure sky. 

II. 

With Heav'nly true Mechanic skill, 
Our great Almighty Master wrought; 

And hi six days did he fulfil, 
What far surpasses human thought. 

III. 

Firm in the Centre fixed he 
The Sun to guide the rolling Spheres $ 

The Moon by night a light to be, 
And mark us out the Months and Tears. 

IV. 

Wliat tho* no powerful Lever's seen, 
Nor Axle, Wheel, or Fully there $ 

Yet they have ever constant been, 
As Time and Truth to us declare. 

V. 

. Just so, our true Masonic fame, 
On lofty lasting Columns stands $ 

Grac'd with a royal Brunswick's name, 
And -rear'd beneath his ruling bands. 



A LYRIC ODE, BY GRAY, 
[Not published in his Works.] 



SPRING, 



NOW the golden Morn aloft 
Waves her dew-bespangled wing, 
W|th vermeiLcheek and whisper soft, 
She woes the tardy Spring : 
V01.IL Qjl 
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Till April suits, and calls around 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground 5 
And, lightly o'er the living scene, 
Scatters his freshest, tenderest, green. 

New-born flocks in rustic dance, 
Frisking, ply their feeble feet 5 
Forgetful of their wintry trance 
The birds his presence greet : 
But chief the sky -lark warbles high 
His trembling thrilling extacy j 
And, lessening from the da2*led sight, 
Melts into air and liquid light. 

yesterday .the sullen year 
Saw the snowy whirlwind fly 5 
Mute was the music of the air, 
The herd stood drooping by : 

Their raptures now, that wildly flew, 
No yesterday nor morrow knew : 
*Tis man atone that joy descries 
With forward and reverted" eyes. 

Smiles on past Misfortune's brow, 
Soft Reflection's hand can trace j 
And o'er the cheek of Sorrow throw 
A melancholy grace t 

While Hope prolongs our happier hour $ 
Or deepest shades that dimly lour 
And blacken round our weary way > 
Gilds with a gleam of distant day. 

Still, where rosy Pleasure leads, 
See a kinc'red Grief pursue ; 
Behind the steps that Misery treads 
Approaching Comfort view* 
The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 
Chastis'd by sahler tints of woe 5 
And, blerided, form, with artful strife, 
The strength and harmony of life. 
See the wretch that long has tost 
On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length repair his vigour lost, 
And breathe and walk again : 
The meanest flow'ret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To bim are opening paradise ! 



CONTEST BETWEEN THE LIPS AND EYES, 
aaa—a r ' 1 1 -g a 
Addrisskd to Miss R* 



TT N Celia's face a question did arise, 
Jl Which were most beautiful, her Lips or Eyes ? 
We, said the Eyes, send forth those pointed darts 
Which pierce the hardest adamantine hearts. 
From us, replied the Lips, proceed those blisses, 
Which lovers reap by kind words and sweet kisses ; 
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Then wept the Eyes, and from their springs $d pour 
Of liquid Oriental Pearls a show*r 5 
Whereat the Lips, mov'd with delight and pleasure, 
Through a sweet smile, unlockt the pearly treasure. 
And bade Love judge, whether did add more grace, 
Weeping or smiling Pearls in Celiacs fece f 



LINES 

TO THE MEMORY OF 

A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG LADY, 
*Who died at Newport, in the Isle of Wight, in the Month of January 1793* 
Aged about 16 Tears. 

[By T. P.] 

A LAS, poor Julia ! when the tidings came, 
jfj^. That Death's cold hand had seiz'd thy lovely frame j 
r lhat thou, wh6se smile was bliss, who ne'er couldst frown,] 
Wert thus untimely to the grave gone down ! 
Spite of the busy tongues which slurr'd thy fame, 
My heavy heart drank deep of sorrow's stream; 
J fled the face of man to hide my grief, 
And wrote these lines to give my soul relief, 

O, fair as light! and hapless too as fair ! 
' Sweet as the fragrance balmy zephyrs bear $ 
And soft as sweet, and blithe as the day .dawn 
Bright rising o v er"the dewy spangled lawn, 
When in close covert of the leafy grove, 
Birds sing gay songs, and tunc their early love 1 
And O, so young a flower 1 and stricken down 
Ere half thine opening charms were fully blown ! 
Sure Death, long sated with more corqmon spoil, 
Has cropt the prettiest blossom of the isle ; 
And ha,.st thou been as good as thou wert fair, 
Though Heav'n be good, (hou'dst found no rival there! 1 

If these few lines the public eye should find, v 
Some Wit shall say (for wit is seldom kind), 
*Tis gratitude demands that 1 should pay,' 
For favours once received,, the tribute lay. 
Julia ne'er heard my voice, she knew me not, 
Or, seen one moment, was the "next forgot : 
To such as these I write not,' but to you 
(And much I fear your nam beritfbut few) 
Whose hearts oft steepM in pity's kindly dew, 
Though you must blame,' can yet have mercy too. 
O, have ye known a tree, the forest's pride, 
Grow green, and flourish fair, and young befide! 
For beauty lov'd (for after all is said, * 1 
'Tis. Nature's law, and shwwDTbeobey'd), 
And §een when least expecting* passing by, , 
* c Lovely in deadly the beauteous ruin hej'* 
Prone on the earth, where some rude storm had thrown it, 
* * Witii all its. leafy honour^still upon it.j'\ 
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And have ye wept ? O then, Pm sure ye'U come 
Draw Pity's veil o'er hapless Julia's tomb! 
O, ye will « wish her gentle spirit rest, 
And bid die sod lie lightly on her breast I'* 

As for the rest, too well, too well I know, 
How envy influences all below } 
But of all forms the Demons us'd to bear, 
To hide her shape, and wage the cruel war, 
Unhlemish'd Chastity she most affects, 
And, dress'd like woman, rails at all the sex : 
Malignant smiles to see a sinking maid, 
Raises the tempest round her fiiendless>hcad ; 
And though o'erwhclm'd beneath her fatal pow'r, 
Breaks in upon the grave's most solemn hour ; 
Consjgneto infamy her wretched prey, 
Nor then without reluctance dies away. 

O bow unlike the wond'rous Man, whose heart 
Jh all our sorrows took a brother's part ; 
Sent down from Heav*n to comfort, not to kill, 
His duty scem'd but second to his will j 
* Trembling with fear, and waiting his commands, 
Her eyes cast down, lo, where the culprit stands— 
Fain would she speak, but grief withholds the word, 
She rather sobs than answers " No man, Lord :" 
" Neither do I condemn thee," said the saint; 
Ye then that do, are ye more free from taint? 
Search each his heart, when that is fully known, 
Then, with what free ye may, cast the first stone. 



To the EDITOR of tin FREEMASONS' MAGAZINE. 

SIR, 

THE following elegant Stanzas were written by AarMtrm Loan Cap at, in the 
Tower, during the usurpation of Gromwbll. A mutilated copy of them having 
lately appeared in some of the Public Prints, has induced me to send you an exact 
transcript At a time like the present, they cannot but afford peculiar pleasure 
to every friend of humanity, elegance, and loyalty. J am, ice, 

- W * 

J EAT on proud billows, Boreas blew, 
Swell curled waves high as Jove's roof } 
Your incivility doth show 
That innocence is tempest proof. 
Though surly Nereus frown, my thoughts are calm ; 
Then strike Affliction, for thy wounds are balm. 

That which the world miscals a gaol, 
A private closet is to me.: 

Whilst a good conscience is my bail, 
And innocence my liberty : 
Locks, bars, and solitude, together me% 
Make me no prisoner, but an anchoret. 



• Joan, Chap. via. 
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I, whilst I wisb to be retirM, 
Into this private room am turn'd ; 

As if their wisdom bad conspir'd 
The Salamander should be burn'd. 
Or, like those Sophists that would drown a filh, 
I am oondemn'd to sutfer what I wish. 

The Cynic hugs his poverty ; 
The Pelican her wilderness $ 

And 'tis the Indian's pride to be 
Naked on frozen Caucasus. 
Contentment cannot smart, Stoics we see 
Make torments easy by. their apathy. 

These manacles upon mine arm, 
I, as my mistress* favours wear ; 

And tor to keep my ancles warm 
I have some iron shackles there. 
These walls are but my garrison, this cell, 
Which men call gaol, doth prove my citadel. 

So he that strook at Jason's life, 
Thinking he had his purpose sure j 

By a malicious, friendly knife. 
Did only wound him to his cure. 
Malice, I see, wants wit $ for what is meant 
Mischief, oft times proves favour by th' event. 

Tm in this cabinet locked up, 
like some high-priz'd margarite $ 

Or like some great mogul or pope, 
Pm doister*d up from public sight. 
Retirement is a piece of majesty, 
And thus, proud Sultan, Vfjn as great as thee. 

Here sin, for want of food, must starve, 
Where tempting objects are not seen ; 

And these strong/walls do only serve 
To keep rogues out, and keep me in. 
Malice of late*s grown charitable sure, 
I'm not committed, but I'm kept secure. 

When once my prince affliction hath, 
Prosperity doth treason seem $ 

And to make smooth so rough a path, 
I can learn patience from him. 
Now not to suffer shews no loyal heart, 
When kings want ease, subjects must bear a part. 

What though I cannot see my king. 
Neither in person, nor in coin j 
Yet contemplation is a thing 
That renders what J have not, mine. 
My king from me what adamant cap part, 
-Whom I do wear engraven on my heart ? 

Have you not seen the Nightingale 
A hermit kept up in a^age ? 

How doth she chant her wonted tale 
In that her narrow hermitage ! 
Even then her charming melody doth prove, 
That all her boughs are trees, her cage a grove* 
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My soul is free as is the ambient air, 
Although my baser part's immur'd ; 

Whilst loyal thoughts do still repair, 
To company my solitude : 
And though immur'd, yet I can chirp and sing, 
Disgrace to rebels, glory to my king. 

I am that bird, whom they combine 
Thus to deprive of liberty ; 

But though they do my corps confine, 
Yet, maugre that, my soul is free. 
Although rebellion does my body bind, 

My king can only captivate my mind. C a p e t . 



STRICTURES 

ON 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 



COVENT GARDEN, March a 5 . 

A New Play was produced for the first time at Covent Garden Theatre, under 
f\ the title of " Font ainville Forest}" the characters of which are as 
follow, and thus represented ? 

Marquis Montault, - Mr. Far r en, 

LaMotte, - - Mr. Pope, 

Lewis, - - Mr. Middle ton, 

Peter, - - Mr. Hull, 

Hortenfia, - - Mifs Morris, 

Adeline, - - Mrs. Pope. 

The story of the piece is unusually interesting. 

La Motte, a Frenchman qf a good family and connections, reduced by a fife of ex- 
travagance, retires with his wife from the disgrace which attaches to his humble cir- 
cumstances, to a ruined abbey, in a remote forest, the estate of the Marquis Mon- 
tault. To this retirement he also, takes under his protection a Lady (Adeline) whom 
he had rescued from the hands of a ruffian — she had been designed for a nun, but her 
parents were dead. Made desperate by penury — for the temporary support of his fa- 
mily, La Motte rushes from his retreat, and robs the lord of the surrounding terri- 
tory, while on a hunting party in the neighbourhood — is at length discovered, and 
purchases the forbearance and secrecy of the Marquis, by promising to forward his 
suit with Adeline. She has already fixed her affections on young La Motte, who 
about this point of time had arrived in good circumstances from the army, but last 
from Paris ; her antipathy to the Marquis is moreover rooted at first sight, which the 
event justifies. 

Wandering by midnight through the intricacies of the abbey, she comes to.an apart- 
ment, the door to which had been concealed behind the hangings of an outer room, 
that bears suspicious marks of having been the scene of a former murder } this suspi- 
cion is confirmed by the discovery of a scroll, which had been hidden by the deceased, 
unravelling his melancholy case, and lastly, by the appearance of his ghost ! 

To be brief — at length, it appears, that this unfortunate was the brother of the 
Marquis, sacrificed by him— and the father of Adeline ! The Marquis also receives hor- 
ror-working conviction of the latter fact, irom a picture of Adeline's mother, which 
he perceives worn by that lady, at the moment when tie is about to commit violence 
upon her person: this discovery sets the wretfci upon working up the shame-de- 
pressed La Motte, whom he considers as his creature, to murder Atieline, which he 
pretends to give into, but temporizes, and thus ultimately saves her. 

The conclusion is poetically just — Young La, Motte having been entrusted with the 
dreadful secret discovered by Adeline, returns from a journey to Paris, which he 
made purposely to forward legal vengeance against the execrable Ma.quis, to see him 
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in the agonies of guilty desperation plunge a dagger in his own heart.— The La Mottes 
are restored to fortune and honour, and the piece concludes with the marriage of the, 
two lovers. 

The scenery of this new Drama is very fine, particularly a moon-light, a thunder- 
storm by night shattering the ruins of the abbey, the apartment where the murder was 
committed, and the cell in which the ghost appears. 

The introduction of the Ghost is by far the boldest attempt of the modern drama. 
But it has been conducted with such address by the Author, and the whole scene is 
so well performed, that it forms one of the best instances of terror, excited by mys- 
tery, which the stage can boast. 

Fontainville Forest is avowedly taken from Mrs. RadclifFe's Novel of the " Ro- 
mance of the Forest." All the incidents are to be found in that part of the Romance of 
which the Old Abbey is the scene. The chief deviation from the Novel seems to be 
the making the son of La Motte the favoured lover of Adeline, by which means the 
character of Theodore is totally omitted. 

The Play was throughout well received, and has been since frequently repeated 
with applause. 

PROLOGUE, 

. BY MR. JAMES BOADEN, 

(Author of the Play.) 
THE Prologue once indeed, in days of old, 
Some previous facts of the new Drama told ; 
Pointed your expectation to the scene, 
And dear'd obstruction that might intervene; 

Possess'd you with those aids the Author thought ' 
Were requisite to judge him as you ought. 

The Moderns previous hints like these despise, 
Demand intrigue, and banquet on surprise : 
The Prologue, notwithstanding, keeps its station, 
A trembling Poet's solemn lamentation. 
CJpak'd up in metaphor, it tells of shocks 
Fatal to ships new launch'd, from hidden rocks j 
Of critic batteries, of rival strife, * 
" The Destinies that slit the thin -spun life." 

Our Author chuses to prepare the way 
With lines at least suggested by his Play. 
'Caught from the Gothic treasures of Romance, 
He frames his work, and lays the scene in France. 
The word, 1 see, alarms— it vibrates here, 
And Feeling marks its impulse with a tear. 
It brings to thought a people once refin'd, 
Who led supreme the manners of mankind; 
Deprav'd by cruelty, by pride inflam'd, 
By traitors maddcn'd,.and by sophists shamM ; 
Crushing that freedom, which, with gentle sway, 
Courted their Revolution's infant day, 
Ere giant Vanity ? with impious hand, 
Assail'd the sacred Temples of the Land. 

FalTn is that land beneath Oppression's flood ; 
Its purest sun lias set, alas, in blood ! 
The milder planet drew from him her light, 
And when h e rose no more, soon sunk in night : 
The regal source of order once destroy *d, 
Anarchy made the fair creation void. 

Britons, to you, by temperate freedom crownM, 
For every manly sentiment renown'd, 
The Stage can have no motive to enforce 
The principles that guide your glorious course } 
Proceed triumphant — 'mid the world's applause, 
Firm to your King, your Altars, and your Laws. 
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EPILOGUE. 



I-.. ' - XT THE lAMtf. Tv..*/ 

spoken iy mrs. rori. * "f 3 ^ 

WELL, heav'n be nrais'd, I have escaped at last, .... 

.And all my woman's doubts and fears are past* c. 
Before this awful crisis of our play. 

Oar vent'rous bard has often heard me say— -> . - 

Think you, oar friends one modem ghost will sec, 

Unless, indeed, of Hamlet's pedigree x ' . >- 

Know you not, Shakespeare's petrifying pow'r* - - V- 
. • Commands alone the horror-giwiag hour ? 

Madam,** said he, " with mingled apve and love*. ~~ . 

« I think of Him, the brighest spirit above* - 

'« Who triumphs over time and fickle forms, - t . 

, «' The changes of caprice, and passion's storms j 

" Whose mighty Muse the subject world must bind, 
While sense and nature charm the witting mind.** 
But, Sir, I cry'd, your eulogy apart, - * . 

Which flows from mine, indeed from every heart ; . * 

You mean to sanction then your own pak sprite, , * • * 

By his " that did usurp this time of night t*» 

'* I do," he answered, " and i beg you'll spare 

16 My : anjur*d phantom ev'ry rei-sea prayT: 

" Why should your terror lay my proudest boast I . w. 

** Madam, I die, if I give up the ghost." 
The jest which burs ted from his motly mind, 

Anxious as it must be, has made me kind j 

Income his advocate, if there be need, 

And give him absolution for the deed. 

You'll not deny my spiritual power, 

But let me rule at least one little hour! " " 

— Be yoor's the sceptre every future day, 

^nd mine the transport humbly to obey. 

jr. At the Haymarket Theatre, a lady of the .name of Yates made her 
debut in Evpbraaa, in the Grecian Daughter. Her figure, though much taller 
thau the common size,' is graceful and commanding ; her voice seemed attuned to- the 
varying modulations of tragic woe, and her action was in general just. Her -acting* 
on the whole, displayed a superior kind of merit, which was highly' applauded by an 
■ admiring audience. 

April S. The Haymarket Theatre closed rather unexpectedly j but it seenxdnc* 
cessarily, on account of the Theatre Royal Drury-lane performing every lughtjoirtiif 
"trmaindrr of the season. «_«..•:* 

lev A new Operatic Farce, called Netlxy Ahe y," written by 'Mr? Pe**ce, 
.iuxhoj of " Har t r or d Br i dg e," was paflformed for the first time at Covenf-OW 1 
den Theatre : the characters as follow : 

Oakland, - - Mr. "MtJnden, ' 

Captain Oakland, - Mr. IncleUo-nV 1 - * ; ^ 

M*Scrape, - - Mr. Johnstone, 

7, Gunnel,- - - Mr. Fawcettit *- * ; ~ ' - * 

Jeffery, ... Mr. Blanc hard, • 

Sterling, - - Mr. Powell, • ^ 

x . - Rapine, • - - Mr. Cubit* ' W 

a a. * - — " Charles, - - • - " Mr. Clerimont, *- ^ r - T 

Ellen Woodbine, _ - Mrs. Mount a if," Jl? ^£ 

*- : - " i^icy Oakland, -T Mlfs Hopkins, . ~" ~ Z'*^> 

Catherine, • 7-~ " - "* * Mrs. Mart y^."*" *" ■ 
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Bka Woodbine, dst heroine of the pit*, and her w id oe eid nmtfcif, nope* t* 

have been dUposscsscd of their estate, by the fraudulent conduct of lap i ftc, tfcoir 
seaward. The fsnrily mansion bavins been destroyed by fire, and several writings #f 
Tttir mpfoed to have perished in the conflagration* Rapine releases himself from 
ail ote ohMgaoans to which he was liable by those , writings, and becomes the ep> 
eeaaaer of the nunily be formerly served. Ellen Woodbine, in this reverse of fortune, 
resorts to Oakland, father of Captain Oakland, an officer in die navy, and actueints 
him that the Captain had honoured her with his addresses, and as, from her loss of prn- 
pcxty, she might not be considered so approveabte a match for his son, begs Ms inter- 
position to terminate the courtship.— This Oakland endeavours to effect, but is feiUti 
in his attempt by his daughter Lucy 5 and M'Scrape, an Irish ndkr, who beside* 
tnflews the occupation of Village Barber, assists in the plan. 

Captain Oakland, thus assisted, prevails on Ellen to give him an interview, near 
the ruins of Netiey Abbey, to which place she is conducted by Catherine, the wait- 
ing maid of Miss Lucy Oakland, who assumes on the' occasion a jacket and trowsers, 
Here they are surprised by old Oakland s but his anger does not long continue ; ar the 
brother of Catherine, who is just returned from a cruise, relates that he had soma 
time before betn in a skiff, which was cast away under the cliffs of the Isle of Wight, 
aha 1 that his two shipmates, seeing certain death at hand, confessed they had been the 
plunderers of Mrs. Woodbine's dwelling} but that, although thejnansion was destroy- 
ed by fire to prevent suspicion of the robbery, the property still remained concealed 
in the recesses of Nsjr t it Abbey. In consequence of this discovery, the writings of 
value and other property are recovered. Miss £llen being restored to her fortune, no 
longer feels a scruple to admit the addresses of Captain Oakland 5 and the consent of 
lus lather is in consequence readily granted. 

The music and scenery of this piece are qpod j but it certainly has not, as a whole* 
equal merit with " Hartford Bridge." 

a 1. The New Drury-Lane Theatre was opened for the first time .with Theatrical 
Performances, to an audience which completely overflowed long before the curtain, 
arose, to the disappointment of a much greater number than were gratified with a 
view of the superb .spectacle which it presented. 

A Prologue, Spoken by Mr. Kemble, turned chiefly on the fostering shelter which 
the freedom and tranquillity of this country so happily give to the liberal arts.— THe 
erection of that Theatre was properly represented as a monument to the Genius of 
Shakespeare. More suitable 

" Than the proud Pyramid's unmeaning mass.'* 

It concluded with a panegyric on the Tragic and Comic Muses, and with profes- 
sions of gratitude cn the part of the Managers, for that public Patronage, which en- 
abled them to erect a Theatre, in which their favorite amusements could be exhibited 
to the best effect. 

' The Pieces' performed were Macbeth, and Thx Virgin U*mas*'d. The 
Tragedy was represented with great magnificence of decoration, and with many no- 
velties both in the conduct arid machinery of the fable. The scenes were all new $ 
ana* they are extremely beautiful. — Of the novelties in the management of the njag 
the following are the most striking ' 

The Ghost* of Banquo does not enter in the scene of the festival 5 but Macbeth 
bends- his eye on vacancy—an alteration in which every classical mind must agree 
with Mr. Kemble. The high-crowned hats and lace aprons of the witches were pro* 
perly discarded. They were represented as preternatural beings, adopting no human 
garb, and distinguished only by the fellness of their purposes, and the fatality of 
their delusions. Hecate's companion spirit descends on the cloud, and rises again, 
with him. ' la the Cauldron Scene, new groups are introduced to personify the ti^fr 
Spirits and white, blue spirits and grey j and here one would have imagined that the 
Muae of Tuseft had been the director of the scene* The evil spitits hid serpents 
writhing round tfiem, which had a 'striking effect ; and they would be more so if fhey, 
were elastic. On the whole, the play has been prepared with so much care and, 
taste, that it is a magnificent spectacle. 

Mr. Charles Kemble, the youngest brother, made his first appearance ; he baa the 
imStf voice and maimer ; his figure is good but-*horr. 

Vojl. U. Rr 
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Miw Farren spoke a neat Epilogue, the argument of 'which is, that when sfcne 
opulent Peer, proud of his -vertu f gWes a public day, some stale House -keeper K ap- 
pointed to explain the beauties of the collection; so on the opening of this" fieto 
; House, she was appointed to shew it.— She then assures the audience that they, need 
be in no fear of fire, for they have water enough to drown thenvj arid the curtate 
4 <fraws, and shews a very fine river on the stage, or/ which a waterman, in his boat,, 
; passes to and froj in addition to this they have an iron curtain preparing, so that the 
* Scenes only and the actors can be burnt. It concludes with a view of Shafcespear*s 
Monument, under his Mulberry Tree, surrounded by a groupe of his own Charac- 
: tcr$, with the Tragic and Comic Muses. The scene concludes with the song of 
«* The Mulberry Tree," and the glee of " Where the Bee sips. 1 * 

Mr. Kemble, after expressing their thanks to the audience for the indulgence they 
had shewn to the delays in the shifting of the scenes, from the confusion of a "first per- 
formance, announced the same entertainments for the following evening. 



MONTHLY CHRONICLE, 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

THE WINTERTON EAST INDIAMAN, 
[See p. 273.] 

Fort William (East Indies J, Oct. 8, 1795. 

ON the receipt of the accounts of the fate of the Winterton at Bombay, the Gloucester 
was immediately taken up by the Government at that Presidency, and dispatched 
with the utmost expedition, to afford relief to the survivors. She was supplied with 
an ample store of provisions*, wine, clothes, and all sorts of necessaries that humanity 
could suggest. , . , 

Captain Billamore sailed from Bombay on the 2d of June, and arrived a* St: Augus- 
tine's Bay, on the Island of Madagascar, on the 17th of July. — The people for wliose 
relief tbe"y were destined, had left Madagascar about two months before theif arrival. 
■They had embarked in a Portuguese vessel, which had been humanely sent for that 
'twrpoie by the Governor of Mozambique, 

The Gloucester left St. Augustine's Bay on the 5th of August, and arrived -a few 
days thereafter at Johanna, where they found Mr. Jolly, a midshipman, and 16 seamen, 
formerly belonging to the Winterton, who had embarked with the rest of her people on 
fcoard the Portuguese vessel, which, on her passage towards India, touched at Johanna. 
fo,r refreshments, where Mr. Jolly and these ten men were left behind sick, and when? 
■they were most hospitably treated by the Governor and inhabitants. They were taken 
on jboard the Gloucester, and arrived with that ship at Madras, oa the 13th ultimo^ 
where they "entered on board some of the Indiamen in the roads. 

We feel it our duty to declare, that from the information we have been able to col- 
lect, from the accounts of the people whe* were wrecked in the Winterton, and the 
accounts by Captain Billamore, confirm the information that they experienced from 
the rude and uncultivated natives of Madagascar, every possible assistance and relief 
which savage life was capable to afford, and such disinterested attention, as would have 
tieno honour rathe most civilized Christian. The poor untutored tenant of thestfadc 
displayed an anxious solicitude to yield them every succour in his power ; evincing, 
in 'the strong language of nature, that charity, in its noblest acceptation, nec<fe 
nortbe-aid of philosophy or civilization, to nurture it into practice.' 
. 'The Winterton was wrecked some leagues to the northward' of Aogifttinc?s Bay r 
but the King of Babatr, who is supreme of that principality, insisted that the people 
«wed from the wreck should he brought; to the southward, near his own place of resfr 
dence, where they could be better accommodated, and wliere he might be able to afford 
them his immediate protection and assistance, which was soon found to be of the mo -»t 
material service ; for he not only made his peopje assist in, building huts for thep, but 
was' always, particularly careful to see that they were abundantly supp'Ued with* ill 5q*t* 
ef^tfftiatid'prbVirfbnsthatceUld be procured/ ■:• - . "■■ ■ \ 
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The greater part of tfce Wlntertbn's cargo was brought on shore by trie islanders ^ 
«nd all the clothes and individual property that were saved, were faithfully restored to 
. their original proprietors } and, from this circumstance, the situation of the ladies^ Jii 
particular, wa; rendered much more comfortable than it could otherwise have been. ; 
, The treasure of the Winterton also, if not the whole, .the greater par* was saved. 
But the treasure was considered, and we believe would be recognised by the, laws of 
civilized nations, as properly belonging to the chief of the coast in which it w£$ 
Stranded. It was, therefore, transferred to the King of Baba«> but a principal part 
.of it he gave to those of his subjects who had distinguished themselves in getting p^i 
shore the different articles from the wreck 5 and to the English seamen and sjoldier* 
that had belonged to the Winterton, he gave to each on their departure from his 
Island, one hundred dollars. Such striking examples of humanity, among men whom 
we are accustomed to consider as savages, will, we hcpe, have some influence in be- 
speaking the good-wiU and regard of those among the civilized world who may have 
-occasion to visit them. 

One of the seamen thaX had belonged to the Winterton, purposely forfeited the op- 
portunity of leaving the island with his companions. When Captain Billamore was 
there be heard of him, and heard' that he was well ; but having formed a tender con- 
nexion with a young Madagascarian female, he preferred the arms of the jetty nymph 
to all the pleasure of returning to his former life and society. 

The King of Babau, whom we have honourably mentioned above, is 3 young ma» 
cf about twenty-four years of age ; of .engaging maimers, and of a form and counts* 
iiance highly prepossessing. 

Paris, April 1. 

In the Session of the National Convention of the 24th u.lt. it was decreed, on the 
motion joi Barrere, that no wife of an emigrant, whether divorced or not, should mat ry 
a foreigner, quit France, pr dispose of her effects, under pain of being considered as ail 
frnilgrant. His motive for this was, that many wives of the emigrants married Swiss. 
Genevese, and others, and, under pretext oi ling to their new huffyands, setoff wico 
their property to their old ones. 

, The Conspirators were sent tojhe scaffold on the 6th inst. whither they were con. 
yeyed, in three carts, In the first 0/ jthese were placed Danton, Herault^ X.acroiXt 
labre, andChabot \ in the second, Camille Desmoulins, B^zire, Philippeaux, Sec, In 
the space 0/ eighteen minutes the execution was over. Lacroix, who at leaving the 
Conciergerie endeavoured to put on a courageous aij, coujd not conceal his terror whe^ 
he approached the fatal spot. Danton, whp suffered last, displayed to the last mo? 
fnejit all the audacity of a hardened conspirator ; like Hebert he was distinguished by 
his red collar, and conversed with Lacroix and Fabre d'Eglantine. Herault was sileru^ 
(fhabpt, smiling, pointed to the sky. Desmoulins continually addressed himself to ifaf 
people. The courage the latter affected to display was a very painful effort. Tbfc 
head of Danton alone was displayed to the spectators, whp, £S-usuaJ f . tjije ajj> 
rewound with the cry of Vhtt k Refublyue! .;,/'. 

° ■ > • 4 

COUNTRV NBWS, t - ^ 

. A.iQ09t(OXtraorditiary -circumstance Itappeeed here in the night between Saturday and 
Sunday/ last t a- person who was on a visit in GoUdhaJl-ftreet actually walked out df 
she one, pair of stairs window inu» the street in his sleep, and wandered about; the 
jown in his shirt for some hours- He w*$ discovered about four o'clock. in thetnom* 
jntfih W**tgaee>*treet* when he complained of cold, and requested to be cOxrveyetftO 
the -Tlutff Coats Heads, aa.hejswd he should then know where he was.. JBH surgonf 
itfasiiromediajGely- .seat Ssk* who wardered him (0 be direotly -put to bed, an hp fed' re* 
^erwed *©me sewre bruises in the fail. - • / - 

\' \. 1 .'' *' ," * Bath, March . ' * V 

. A colti the property of Mr, Edw. Lemin, of Tniro, .m Corpwall^ in .OctoW<la§£ 
sell into a shaft four fathom deep, where it remain, ed for. one month, fceftre i'£w*s f di$, 
covered j itwas pjsen jip ftvti and unhurt, though in* very smcbtti SUte.j Ami 
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ftM* iwypff fmttnMrtfrifrg no^parfecrty «aoworf» «ad 4* attest* 4MKfet*ifl*4?bL 
IfcKMjiuppqssifalr dm Jut could hm .received .the least -feod or vmsr whilst ft war ia 

the shaft, • _> i t .-.r i -> 

ijV/M't^y : aiteaHttrt2.'~A poor weaver m the neighbourhood 6f T Ma^efttek^ orf 
iein^inRsretf'fbr* 4oHter, was carried before a Reverend MagismWtatesW^^fa j 
the man, on having the oath tendered him, hesitated, and, bursfing - nftottfJifai'itity 
asked what objection he had to entering into his Majesty's service after having enliste d 
without being cajoled /The poor fellow in reply said, that he brought that morn- 
ing a piece of caliico to town, but that, instead of receiving his wages, he was,thce£t- 
ertfed wtfh a warrant for having spoiled his work, and turned out otitic w^telouiej^- 
i#*M/*4tHat, knowing the deplorable state ol his family- (his- wi# Xp^-it^Ja^, 
tflBHtttig there was no prospect of gaining redress from so nsfwt&ftd^ieftWp* 
Brft*w!«V/fc» to be weH worked, (" for," added he, «< these are no timWfcr ip< 
dfie*s pieces'*} he had determined to enlist, and, with the bountv nVonef tfaf 'fcc^ 
fA&v*, supply theif present wants, and leave their future support tb Pfo^ldlfi 
Afs^ iJfjvlrnUhed -tale' being ended, had a sudden effect on all present,^ and feftjj&iK «» 
fWWec^dn many simifar cases, highly to the honour of the Justice, ne war^etroOTlSf 
€b J ertquire mtd the truth of the story, and, if . just, to see the jbor triaii ft^bdt^ 
verbal message was sent to the house, which being disregarded' ' A su^tHiohi of 'coSitil 
IMlowebV and one of the {>artners of the house attending, the piece was ^r^^C v rtfj 
rtN^ed^andbeing found well wrought, the wages were immediately^idJdViW^M 
the Weaver suffered to return home (without paying smart) to Ms ex|fc&ant wiffi and 
iewn helpieit children. ..<•;./ ^ 

. \ T ' RJOT AT THE EDINBURGH THEATRE ^ ^ \u\ 

Edjhbubgh, April 14. "{%*'] .■«"/! ,?rw*. 

-y or some days past the town has been much disturbed, in canse^eT#e 5 dr%fo? to* 

rkes which happened a few nights since in the Theatre, on caflmg ftr tfte> fQneMot 1 
QoAwve the Jtiftg," during the- performance of which some persons' rcfiftiefl^ftj 
pull off their hats. 1 ... ;.v;jr.o- /i 

it On ■Saturday, ■• the parties resumed the contest with redoubled' yigddh Th% COrbe- 
^y Of & WhiCh \Anrt* r urac rkM>£\ri*i*rl ufrttiJ'.u*- fK*» «rr%alWgf 'Sft«-A»rri»f»fi%r> j t<? TH 



fhich a the Man** was performed without the smallesV^terrdptibn?' 3 
t&e course t>f- f he dav a report had been industriously circulated, tftat a'oa.trKP wdftli 
tatocplaee, as •'the dissenting party on the previous n?ghts had determfned : t^fehw 
fteiripposStkm that, evening, and to oppose forte to force 5 acfcordmgryV'*^ 
elusion of the play, the audience remained for some minutes in silent anxiety. ■ ? Ae* 
ttngthr voice catted fo the band to play « God savc.the KHng at the safcie tiftit^ff 
bats was called from, every corner of the house. This seemed to be the^SgM* W *j 
tack. The gentleman who had formerly refused to comply wit** tffir demand? a*iS« 
fnsistedthey Had a right to keep on their hats, and persisted irt thfo' l^Nro&W 
^ Kot a moment was lost as soon as this was discovered. It 'te dimwit *o say 
which party made the first attack 5 it was furious beyond' eksrn* (Sle^-eatH 1 ^artjPttw 
prepared for the contest, by arming themselves with bludgeons ; and while the-llffiNiy 
Usxa^i the most serious consequences we/c ajtprefcepde4j ? a* eac^party f: fougfct with 
determined resolution. Many dreadful blows were given* , which ^nghf.^f^-^i* 
$viduals to the ground j and the wounded were in danger of being sampled tq.cfeajft 
feje.^V® g?P«ral confu$ion. The party, however^ whOjiinsisted^aa J$eepHR$ «¥^|r 
fca$s, being at length, overcome, left the house, and jbe woun4e4 .w^^^^'05^ 

OCbe oit. was the principal scene. of action, .. 5 ^ ,i-jpj:.V« 

. 'VVfcle these d«tgrbances,were going on within the houses ceyttiffi&4gi&& 
«oJ}ecte4 without, and seemed to wait witk anxiety tfoe issue, -of 4^je4tf**.^ .- . 
<be Wftunded had gouhki* wounds .dressed and were put 
ieyed^o (heir lod^ingsj the roob.took the. Iiorscs. from one # ^ t c^hc^ (( an4^v« 
it along the bridge to the* south side of the town. '> !r .yr ; v -j^i' m » 

While the confusion in the pit lasted, several military gentlemen stepped, in 6e- 
weBntteeombaiattB,' and, at great hazard; contrfbutfed BJ'tntirVxerMwte Vb pt&tnt 
^^ital^)!iieq^e^^*taMn|p^l*!e; • 1 '- J [: TK ' !l '"'^ ♦* ^ nii ■ 

• > S^*eeat g^frtt^meh wliO >weYe^lf>:ed m fhrte «^r»rhe<es ftWfe^nft Sajrtee* 
M|ftmi«e^be«MWithe M^tfbtes? an*tWD^co^^^fflF^a^«° - r - - - 
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. T^Ma«isttt»*« ami Sbertfr nre 4etenmaed twnrcwjr *x*rtiow4***Bi<*lf 

M»WPti0nft,in <iutwra# and haw issued a proclamation- to warn thr pqrpetr&ftitf 

against the practice of such proceedings in future, .:;<... v vrl? 

Yesterday morning a duel took place at the back of the Meadow, between tw© 

CJe.ntleQHiv j^evtenaot Vf and Mr. M-7— ' — hotl> pa.rt^ifire4>;and.^ 

woupded j the former gentleman slightly on one hand, Jhe Utter had a hail, iodge^,*^ 
one^oi' his thighs, which has not yet been extracted. • . -..m -jrfi 

- ' DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. ' ' ' ' ^ 

.•.-•»• f. r: f 'fn 

#fjro&z<j.. About six o'clock, as Mr. Taylor, Manager of the King's Tkeajflfe, 
yas passing over Hounslow Heath, he was attacked by two higliwayrncn* we|i 
ino'unted. One of them, with a silk handkerchief over his face, demanded ins woo*j& 
I^r.. Taylor. said, that what he liad about him was not worth a moment's hesitation^ 
bwt that a* he was armed, he would not submit to personal ill treatment. The felloe 
instantly advanced close up to the chaise window, and swore he would have his ii^V. 
upon which Mr. Taylor fired and missed him : one highwayman fined, bat the haft 
went through the two windows, and broke the glass of each ; the other at the samp, 
time' com in 5 up fired into the chaise, and the ball stuck in the back pannel f Theft 
demanded of him if he would deliver his money ; Mr. Taylor told them that he haj 
never regarded the ' money, and after separating from his cash some small keys, he> 
threw put thirteen or fourteen guineas. The first man, however, still persisted,^* 
the most dreadful menaces, that he would have his life on account of his resistance^ 
and coming up to the chaise, clubbed his pistol and aimed a blow at Mr. Taylor,; 
Mr. T. fired his second pistol, and the ball entered the highwayman's belly. He fell 
on his horse's neck and gallopped off, followed by his companion. On entering Bed- 
font, Mr. Tayior overtook a gentleman on horseback j who returned to the place, 
9PjA Spund-nine . of the guineas which jaad been Hung out rof the chaise* vSomc |a- 
b^ur^r*saw ti>e highwayman immediately afterwards going towards Crantbrd JJridgr^ 
socmin^gly. unable to sit his horse muchjonger, and ysni) &c&.<tifaQ\&y ; pfcy*dte44ipo# 
by his companion to proceed. r e r q 

^e>same night, about eleven o'clock, an alarming and most dreadful are , bnokr out 
tlic house o£Mr. Nun, -the keeper of the Brown Bear public-house, corner of Bro* 
jjcecs £oy*, Moorfields, which burnt with such jjapidity, that in the Gourde ofhalfmte 
boux , the^ house was entirely consumed j : and, . shopping to. rebate* ,M«. Nun* Jimp 
wifjt, thtir two children, the. servant-rrnaid, pot-boy,, and a man ]ods«<vi«ii victim* 
tails rage, . 

. Tfyree UKn lodgers jumped out of a two pair of stairs window, one of wh«m Mi 
his thigh broken, and his companions were so much hruised, as tP leave vergr-littlsJ 
^ppes of their recovery. . 

Mrs. Nun, was seven months, gone with child, and was observed at the wtndanr 
with one child under her arm j but it was supposed the shriefca of *h«L other* left 
behind, was the cause of her. sudden disappearance,- as. she was never seta; atfterw 
Vf9f&*y, : * -.,...<->. • ... ... 7 

37. ' Several prisoners hi th6 King's Bench jprison had concerted for some time past i? 
p\#n to emrct their escape from thence by means of a ladder of a most ingenious 'con'^ 
rrrvance. This ladder is the invention of a Frenchman, and could be 1 folded t ' 
farnpas* of a few feet, But when unfolded it was high enough to reach the top of r '■- 
lofty walls of the' prison. It was on this ladder the prisoners had projected to elfjflcjt 
their escape, by getting up to the top of the walls, and letting themselves dottfojid 
Awards' on the otrtsrde, by a sliding-rope. By the activity of the Marshal, wm is 
irtewerable hy law fbrthfcdebts of the prisoners in case they should escap^hiS 
the \#mtfhatibn'wasibrtufiately discovered last Sunday afternoon, before an uttmnr 
Fad -been mRde^ro put it hi execution. The prisoners concerned were all se ,i;;oJ \-s 
the, strong room. ' v ' / . ^ ^ ' Vl y 

3 -.*4fai(. 3s AfiW^ Common Council was held at GuildhaU, when*i amongst rftfhct 
business, a report from the Committee appointed to enquire into the* ftfca«e>dt .the-fcc* 
ftH^s v ^reoei,yed, which.set forth,, that tliey j^d waited .no Mr* Pits*? afcd>*atcd 
to ium the incoftyei^c^wiu^^ by.4hfc$r<?W num^Qf ^day* 
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Wept at ' &e tltostom-hdiise am! "Excise, and the firhited hours' of attendance of tfw? of- 
fleers ; that the Minister had expressed his approbation of the manner in which the 
(toxin had taken up the business, and was of opinion that, by the accession of some 
Vof the French Islands, a great increase would take place, consequently a further ex- 
Tension' of the quays must be made ; that several plans had been laid before him, but 
tl?at no proceedings should be had without a previous communication to the corpo- 
ration. 

' A Grand Concert will be performed at St. Margaret's Church, in May next, to- 
wards increasing the Fund of the Royal Society of Musicians j and Mr. Glanyiil has 
tecefved orders to fit up the Church for the reception of their Majesties,! who .again 
intend honouring the Society with their presence. 

' ' $. About two o'clock, the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, accompanied. by a select 
Committee of the Corporation -of London, proceeded from the Mansion House to 
New Burlington -street, the residence of the Most Noble Marquis Corn wallis, . attend* 
edby the City Marshals on horseback, music, and colours, to. present that -Nahle-. 
*nan with the Freedom of the City of London, elegantly embellished with embkaiati T 
pi ornaments, and curiously wrought by Mr. Tomkins, inclosed in a. gold box of one 
Hundred guineas value, agreeably to the Order of the Common Council some month* 
back. On their return they were honoured with the company of the Noble Marguis^ 
Some of his select friends, the Cabinet Ministers, the Lord Chancellor, the,Sp$ak;er of 
the House of Commons, and several of the Nobility, foreign Ministers > &cl tp the 
Mansion-House, where a magnificent entertainment was provided .by • the, tbrcL 
Mayor. In the evening the front of the Mansion-House was elegantly illuminated 
with a large historical painting of the delivery of the sons of the Sultan as hostage* 
to the Noble .Marquis. The populace took the horses from his carriage in Picca^Uiy, 
and drew him from thence, to the Mansion-house, where he arrived at n,ve o'cJ&&, . a 

* 4* The trial of Mr. Perry, which has been so long the subject of cdnrefstftStfn^ 
•capae on before the Recorder of Bristol ; he had been long in custody, arrived tkere-oii 
Friday last, and was committed to Newgate, -under the ' custody of the Sheriff. Mf*. 
£rskine was down, and appeared as his principal Counsel. After many wfrnessel 
arere examined on the part of the prosecution, Mrs. Perry was called, which was op- 
posed by Mr. Bond, on the part of the prosecution, because on that evidence 1 thte 
Wi>ote trial would turn. Mr. Erskine replied, he would sit' in Court trH tri* &*j tf 
murmth/i, unless they would allow Mrs. Perry *s evidence. 

- This matter of right was at length referred to the Recorder, who in * rery sensible 
speech observed, that under all the circumstances pf the case, the parties having Rvfed 
three years together, a child born, and another in the womb, he-reebmntended that 
the *vWence should be admitted. 

. Mrs. Perry then declared, it was her own will and act to go off with Mr; Ferry } 

that she contrived it, for she liked his person and address 5 and that he ' made her a 

Wy affectionate husband. 

After this evidence, the Jury brought in a verdict oC—Not Guilty. •* "« : 1 

Mr. Perry was then conducted to the Bush Inn, where a very elegant dinner was 

prepared. The mob chaired him, and drew the coach, along. 

• This day the Roebuck Packet arrived at Falmouth, with dispatches from Marti* 
nique, which were dated on the i6th.ulL The Roebuck, left that island on the, J 7th. 

The whole island was in possession of our forces, .with, the exception of,£or£.RayaJ 
and Fort Reputlique (Bouibon)i Sir Charles Crey was with his army, befor? fhe/lau 
■rer place, which he expected to be master of by the 20th of Ma^ch. yhe^number*. 
.within the fort had been considerably reduceo^provisions .were very £cai$c,; andthf 
,j©sitjon of the British troops such as rendered an attack upon it certain^. !( . ^ 
K The French had failed in "every sortie/which they had rnade> 'anABd^ t <£e ? '-th/rlftuv 
■jfetito Chief, with three hundred and* twenty men, had been takeixpris/^^s^ja^^pt: 
£Ut.of ^fce island. Rochambeau,. who commanded in tort Repubfiqug. ha/i n^niieitpd 
avlsr? to "capitulate-, but not updri such terms as it was thought a^visa!?^ to acc.efte.tcv 
Ttoe. adVtoage'ou s v position of the forces under the command of &r,<$adei Grey, 
Ictf^Ut f ort'ftbyaf con-spletely in his power » wljich place '-^e might desjioy at. .any 
time; btft wfticfo' he' had rot attempted* nor cflcT he mean to' attempt; unless, the iciusal 
ttf F«rt^pia*jiJqoe- t* VCfri^tf tabula Torc'c him to that moasuTe. The noops were 
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in the highest Joints when these accounts came away, notwithstanding .tl^ft hf&y 
tains ^vjftcr? nad fatten, and tHe fatigue they had endu/ed. The number of .troops 
7000, besides a" great number of sailor* from the squa**ron, from whom the most esseny 
tiai services had been derived. The whole loss of the British had not excceq'ed.seYenty 
men, while the loss of the enemy amounted to several hundreds. The French chie/ 
engineer had been killed. 

5ir diaries Grey had completed his second parallel against Fort Bourbon or RcpuV 
lique ? and some of the batteries had been opened, which completely enfiladed the fort* 
One shell had burst the aqueduct. 

' In the harbpurof Fort Royal several merchant ships were blocked up, which wou,)d 
of course* fall into the hands of the British, upon the surrender of that place. . , 

18. A Court of Common Council was held at Guildhall, present the Lord Mayor, 
14 Aldermen, and a very considerable number of Commoners. After some usual busi* 
rjess of receiving petitions and sealing leases was done, the Lord Mayor informed thf 
Court in a very animated speech of his motives for calling them together, *' To con r 
sider If fcrfy, and what, steps are necessary for the defence of the City at this present 
rribment, and in case of any emergency." Mr. Deputy Nichols, after a short prefa- 
tory speech, moved, *' That it is the indispensable duty of this Corporation at all 
tiriies-, and more especially at this important crisis, to manifest in the strongest man? 
ner their zeal for the Constitution, by the most vigorous exertions in defence of their 
Xing 'and Country.** Mr. Parish seconded the motion, and it was agreed to unani T 
ttiousiy. Mr. Deputy Nichols then moved, " That a subscription be immediately 
opened- for the purpose of raising and disciplining one regiment of infantry and another 
of cavalry (this was altered to troop) for the defence of this city, to act as the necessi r 
ties of the country may require, and when called upon by the Sovereign to enter int* 
the tfay <k 'Government, and be subject to martial law, agreeably to the Act now 
ptrf&ng in Parfiarhent for raising Volunteer Corps, &c: and to be called The Loyal 
London Ve/unttert. 1 * This occasioned very warm debates, it being contended that the 
City 1 Militia were the proper defence of the City, and that it was capable of being mad* 
serf iceabie. Debates continued for some hours. An amendment was proposed bV 
Mr^Goodbehere, by leaving out all the words of the motion except <* That,** and stibt 
stiumngy " The Militia of this City being its constitutional defence, this Cburt d*e> 
request *he Court of Lieutenancy to use their best endeavours to put the same on % 
plan- essential *> the safety and security of the metropolis, to be ready in case of any 
emergency ; and that they be further requested to report their determination to rhi* 
Court*" At about six o'clock the question was put, when there appeared for 'the 
amendment 4 Aldermen, and 5a Commoners ; against it 7 Aldermen, and 54 Corfl- 
njoners ; on which it was negatived by a majority of 5 votes. The question, ail 
moved by Mr. Deputy Nichols, was then put, and some objections being started,* d 
qnotkpr was made to adjourn it, which was agreed to. A Committee of all the Akfer- 
men? ar>d a Commoner- out of each ward, was appointed to take the purport for wHicif 
the Court was called into consideration, and to report the best plan to answer every 
purpose. 

' at. * Intelligence was received, and detailed in an Extraordinary Qazette, of the com^j 
plete conquest of the Island of Martinique by the British forces under S|r Chafjletf 
0?eyan<f Sir John Jervis. 

*Tjtbit5s— ! At Kingston assizes a cause was tried before a specif jury, o£ great impor-* 
femce t6 farmers in general, wherein Mr. Nash, a former of Elsted, Surrey,, was .plain- 
tirPj arid the 1 Rev." Thomas Mantell, proprietor of the tythes.of that parish, (and «£fwff 
itiffifatr parishes J was defendant This was an action brought for not tajsing away, ttj? 
t^the ot sonic Upland grass, which was clearly proved to have been fairly set out ^ 
the plaintiff and his servants for the defendant, but which he obstinately refused tJ 
takeaway, ami thereby deprived the farmer of the "benefit of depasturing a^d.plQughir^g 
BH'Tbkd'in 4 course of husbandry. , . ^ 

1 "tfrpto'tne merks of the cause it appeared; that no notice was. necessary, ^p^.|hf 
f&hbct of hrsf intentidn to set out his tythes, unless the custom ;oT the cojmtrv wap to 
gj've'hotice' thereof j' therefore, as no slicH custom could have been provejd y in, p^pas^ 
fceerfted that 'the plaintiff* had done more than was jiecqssary }n giving sKcfr.rj^tice,. ^ 
After* very ftle armament by Mr. Garrow pjuhV.part ot the jflfatif^tte'jtifrtg 
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i latfifrftlfln of a ifff crowded Co art, gave 9 verdict tor the fiufian, u>if& 
e damages fertile injury- he had sustained^ and which of course entitles him to' cms. 
t he $R6win& singular instance of animal adoption occurred a short time since* at 
seat of J. Spurting, Esq. at Dyne's HaH, in Essex; a hwourite Spam A bitch, 
la&aMr as a hare finder* having her ptf ppies drowned, went out one morning into 
tfjc pkntationa, and soon after returned with a young leveret, about a week old, in net 
mouth, Tfb'wnjch she jjave suck, and 'has arrectioharery continued so to do for more 
than ten days, to the astonishment of aU the sportsmen in the neighbourhood. 

The Act of the present Session of Parliament repealing the Stamp Duty on Gloves, 
fee* not take place until the ist of August next ; and the Act repeating the duties on 
the registry of burials, arc. not until the xst of October following. 

4> ylan. is pxepaned to turn Tower-hill into a grand Qejeent, ftr the dwellimje of 
jnrachanfs. There is to he a wide fcorway, carriage-wajr, and an elegant prn m n n a rk 
fenlril with trees. The tecmination* of the crescent axe to open to the T&asncfe 
Tab 'avenues to it are to be extensive, wide* and convenient. 

The minister has made his bargain far a Lottery for (he ensuing year : Messrs. R»* 
tprta and Co.'w.ere repurchasers. The term* are 50,000 tickets, at 14*. 160. 30- 

■cacons, or signal posts, are about to be erected. along the coast of Sussex, to give 
an afyrpi in case of any attempt of the enemy. The Spitajre sloop 0/ war is to sufier * 
intend the erection of signal posts from Sussex to the Lizard. 

A dreadful instrument of destruction, contrived to throw ten bombs*in a minute, ha* 
fceen lately invented by a foreigner j a model of which has been shewn and proved c*r 
fere the Prince of Wales ana several other persons of distinction. A public subscrip * 
tion, patronized by "his Roy.al Highness and the Duke of York, is begun, fer construe - 
ting one upion'a scale sufficient to throw bombs of very large dimensions. 

it appears (hat Prussia is r.e longer to act as a principal in the war 9 ant tin* her 
troops are" to be engaged and paid ior by the other Ppwcrs, of which, it is said* this 
country V to contribute 8qo,ocoL Holland 400,000!. and the Court of Vienna* or the 
different Circles ol Germany, the remainder. 

. Agreeably, to. the negociation* concluded between Great Britain and Prussia, tot 
fatter is to send into the ndcf against France 90,000 men. Of this number 51,000 
pen will join tne army of his Royal Highness the Duke of York in the Netherlands* 
and 20,000 are to be in the pry of the Emperor, to begin from the ist day of April. 
The Utter are to act with the rest of the Prussians on the Upper Rhine. These rcgi- 
aneats!whjch quit the environs of frfcntz will immediately be replaced by others. 

J4r. Dunkeriey ♦ Provincial Grand Master of Masonry in several Counties oi England* 
fea* given notice, that in ca^e of an invasion, he shall offer his services to Government, 
and will require such Masons as are Knights Templars to unite wish the o$oers of 

^ military corps in their respective counties, to take the name of " IMnneEewjan?* 
ral Volunteers,** and to wear their uniforms, the Order of the Knights T 
no a black ribband, between two button-holes of their waistcoat. 



BANKRUPTS. 

WILLIAM Baylies, of New Brentford, Middlesex, Innholder. Panic! Stephens, 
of Stratford upon Avon, Warwickshire, and William Parish, of Biraunfpara, 
torse-dealers. George MuUInt, /of Walcot, Somersetshire, mason. Daniel RirkcSt* 
late of Liverpool, joiner. James Stephens, of Wood-street, Cheapside, wholesale 
nosier and factor Bates Bye, of Mile End, Middlesex, salesman. Thomas MauW, 
nf Surrey-place,. Kent read, Southwark, merchant. Richard Woodward, of White- 
cross-street, Middlesex, victualler. Benjamin Mellows Hadden, of Clifford** Inn, 
scrivener. Thomas Aspinwall, of Manchester, watchmaker. Thomas Paddison* o| 
iaarsh Chanel, jobber. James Somerneld, of Bihton, Staffordshire, victualler. Jo- 
nathan White, of the Strand, hatter. John Parker, of Brampton in Cumberland* 
shopkeeper. James Woollen, of Sheffield in the county of York, ironmonger. John 
Cockle, fate at the city of Lincoln, tanner 1 . Thomas Onmon, of Stockport, in the 
n au nty of Chester, innkeeper. Thomas Brookholding, of the city of Worcester* scrivonct. 

l*rtx neua^er c/tU LISTS are uxawijahl } ■ frfirrtd t$ mr 
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Broth* Kcbardwft Verses in our next. ' 

The Account from our respected Correspondent at Sunderkmd of the '* Ceremony of 
laying the Foundation-Stone of the Bridge over the fPcar," is deferred, as attach- 
ing properly to the fraatt State M*mry 9 which he has had the goodness to 
promise for our next Number. 

Brother StanjUlf* " Verses on the late Lord Chancellor's Visit at Scarborough," un- 
fortunately arrived too late for insertion this month j but shall assuredly appear in 
our next. 

The friendship of our Correspondent C. W. we are bound to acknowledge with 

thanks. Twenty-five Setts of the Magazine will be forwarded immediately after 

Publication, by the Coach, addressed according to his Order. 
CMptain MSs Anecdotes are necessarily deferred for want of room : 
As are many other valuable Contributions in Poetry and Prose. 
As Provincial Grand-Meetings are generally held about this Time, we shall be thank&i 

for Communications of such intended Meetings, as many of our Readers, if ap- 
, prized in time, would perhaps fed a pleasure in joining with their Brethren on 

such occasions. 

In our next Number will be given an elegant Portrait of His R. H. the Pamcs of 
Walu, elegantly embellished (as a Frontispiece to the Second Volume), copied 
by Permission from the Picture in Freemasons' Hall. 

# #* We must entreat our Correspondents, who wish an early insertionof their favours, 
that they will transmit them on or before the 8th day of every month. 



Any of the Portraits contained in this work may be had in frames, handsomely gilt, 
*nd glase4|. at 3s. each, by applying at the British Litte*-Fovnd»y, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery-lane, where Communications for the Proprietor will be tliank- 
fully received. 

Subscribers may have'their Volumes bound, by sending them to the British Foundry 
as above. 
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MEMOIRS OF 
THOMAS BANKS, ESQ. R. A. 

[WITH A PORTRAIT.] 
maamsss m 1 m ■ a 

1 Led by the Muss, my step pervades 

* The sacred haunts, the peaceful shades 

* Where Sculpture holds her reign : 
' i see, I see, : at her command, 

*• The living stones in order stand, 

* And Marble breathe thro' ev'ry vein ! 

• Time breaks his hostile scythe 5 he sighs 
* To find his pow'r malignant fled : 

* c And what avails my dart/' he cries, ' 
** Since these can animate the dead ! 
" Since wak'd to mimic life again in stone 
«« The Patriot seems to speak, the Hero frown." 

IT is a very common but a very just* remark, that the character and 
conduct of the Author and the Artist must be sought in their 
works, since it is necessary to the attainment of excellence in litera- 
ture, and more particularly in those performances which are to reach 
the mind through the medium of the outward senses, that almost the 
whole of life should be devoted to the province in which that excel- 
lence may exist. This remark is pot less applicable to the present 
subject of our attention than on former occasions, as the person to 
whonf we now draw the notice of our readers has been indebted for 
the distinguished rank he holds in his profession to a diligent and 
persevering practice of his art, as well as to nature for the genius with 
wiucji she Jias. 59 liberally "endowed him. 

iU z v 
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T?om A3 Bank*, Esq. was hotn about the year *7jfi# in Ac pa- 
rish of St. Mary, Lambeth. His father, William Banks of Great 
Badminton in Gloucester, was many years Steward to the late Duke 
of Beaufort, and also a respectable Architect : under his care his son 
Thomas was first trained to a knowledge of the liberal arts, a know- 
ledge which his own taste, talents, and industry, (Lave since mature^ 
into such an high degree of professional skill. 

Mr. Banks, we believe, received the rudiments of his education at 
Ross in Herefordshire, a place which the genius of Pope has pre- 
served from oblivion, however it may fall into decay, by his Exquisite 
portrait of the man 

" Whom portipn'd maids, apprenticed orphans, Uctt, 
" The young who labour, and the old w4m> rest'* 

What progress in literature Mr. Banks ma4e at this place, or where 
he extendedTiis studies, we cannot pretend to say ; but as he is well 
known to be a man of general information, and has chosen tfce sub- 
jects of his works from classic stores, without falling intp the more 
hackneyed tracks of mythological invention, we may presume that his 
father took care that he should be in no want of scholastic acquisitions, 
and that the aspiring mind of the son was emulous to second the di- 
ligence of parental 2eal. 

Mr. Banks senior acted in the capacity of Surveyor as well as 
Steward to the Duke of Beaufort, and superintended the buildings at 
his Grace's seat, which were executed according to the designs of the 
ingenious Kent. Young Banks doubtless assisted in the arrange- 
ments of these works, and must have derived much knowledge as 
well as many useful hints for the direction of his future pursuits. 

We do not find that he was ever regularly placed under a Sculptor. 
At the age of fifteen he was bound apprentice to a wood-carver, an 
employment so much below his genius tnat we cannot but wonder how 
his father could suffer such talents to be lost in the temporary ob- 
scurity of such a profession, and not exert himself with the utmost 
zeal to. raise his son into a. sphere more adapted to the dawning lustre 
of his genius. TlO the credit of Mr. Banks it mould be mentioned, 
that though placed so much beneath what the original cowers of his 
mind so obviously gave him a right to expect, he faithfully served 
the whole period of his articles, which was the usual term bf seven years. 
This circumstance may shew, that regularity of conduct is consistent 
with great talents and a forcible imagination, contrary to the general 
opinion of certain empirical philosophers, who have been too indul- 
gent to the excesses of men of genius. 

The first public proof we find of Mr. Banks's skill was a basso 
lievo of the Death of Ep amino n d as, for which he obtained a pre- 
mium from the Society for the Encouragement of Arts. This pre- 
v mium was obtained in the year 1763, after he had entered himself at 
the Academy in St. Martin's Lane to draw from the life. In the year 
1765 lie obtained another for a basso relievo in marble, representing 
the Redemption of the Body of Hector. Jn the year 1769 Ae 
gained a third premium, for a model ofPnOMKTHius as large at 
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lilc* Tkjt Goxp M* dai of the Roy ax Acajjxmy wu awarded 
to him in 1770 for ^ basso relievo of the Raps of Proserpin*. 

Soop after these evident proofs of a genius highly promising, he 
was elected by tfee Academy to be sent to Rome as a student, a* the 
cxpence of tJbue institution* This election must have been peculiarly 
gratifying, as it was as attestation of the respect in which his talents 
were held at home, while it at the same time afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of improving himself by a studr of the finest remain* of an- 
cient Sculpture. 

>His visit to Rome took place in the year 1772, His principal 
works during his residence in that venerable Repository of the Art* 
was a basso relievo in marble of the Death of Gbrmau icvs, ano- 
ther of Caractacvs before the Emperor CLAUDius,and a Statue 
of Cpnp. The first is in the possession of T. Cote, Esq. at 
Holkham in jNorfolk, the second enriches the memorable Collection 
of the jVJar^uis Buckingham at St owe, a«4 the Statue of 
Cup ip is in a grotto belonging to the palace of thtf Em prsss of 
ftffssra at Czarsco-Zek), Mr. Banks took this Statue himself to 
Russia in 1781, after it had been a subject of admiration to the con- 
noisseurs -pt this country. The Empress gave Mr. Banks for this 
peau{tifui Statue 4000 roubles, pr about 3S0J. of British coin. At 
jtjiis place JVIr. Banks enjoyed the patronage of Lord Malrasbury and 
Prince Pptemkin. For the latter he made a model for a Statue of 
the Empress, and returned to London after staying a year in Russia, 

We cannot stpte the time when Mr. Banks became a member of the 
jEloyal Academy, but may presume it was soon after his return from 
Rofne, as he had -shewn such obvious proofs of superior genius at 
gave him a fair and indisputable claim to \>c admitted among the re* 
spectable Fraternity who belong to that admirable school for the ad- 
vancement of British genius. 

« The first work after his return to this country was a monument tq 
the memory of the late Bishop Newtojt, whose character w^ll al- 
ways be remembered with regard, on account of his pious labours and 
great literary talents. It is placed in Bow Church, Cheaps ide. There 
is ai> elegant monument by Mr. Banks in Cripplegate Church* to the 
memory of Mrs. Hand. 

But tjle first great public work from this Artist is the monument to 
Sir Eyre Coot a in Westminster Abbey, erected at the expence of 
the East-India Company, who at the same time raised a shrine expres- 
sive of their own taste in selecting Mr. Banks for the office of com- 
memorating the exploits of the gallant veteran whose services sp well 
entitled him to the grateful remembrance of his country. We shall 
not enter into a description of a work which no man of taste will be 
content without beholding ; but we may just observe, that the figure 
of the Ma hr att a or Hindoo Captive is one of the most beau- 
tiful exemplifications of national character that we ever saw. The 
whole is spirited, dignified, and appropriate. 

Though wc shall net presume to detail the beauties of Mr. Banks's 
ar^ because the public are sp well acquainted with them, it would 
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evince a lamentable want of feeling if we were not to pause a moment 
on his exquisite Sh akespeari Group, placed in the front of that 
line Repository of British Genius the Shakespeare G a lleiy in 
Pall-Mall. This piece may be considered as an admirable proof of 
the enthusiasm with which the Artist can enter into the conceptions 
of our immortal Bard. To the Bo t d b l l s much credit is due for the 
judgment they displayed in making choice of Mr* Banks' on this occa- 
sion, as well as tor their liberality in raising such. a monument to 
the honour of the greatest Genius that ever illumed the world of 
poetry. 

There is a charming work of Th etis dipping the infant Achil- 
les into the river Styx from Mr. Banks, and a wonderfully fine Co- 
lossal Statue of Achilles raving on the sea-shore, and invoking 
the assistance of his mother to avenge the loss of Br is e is. The lat- 
ter is modelled in terra cotta, and we lament that no man of taste 
and proportionate affluence commissions the Artist to give this exqui- 
site Statue the durability of marble. J 

The general characteristics of Mr. Banks's works are grace, dignity, 
elegance, and expression. 

In private lite he is said to be distinguished for a composed, 
steady and thoughtful • temper, analogous to the character of tne pa* 
tient Art that attaches him; though in his unbended moments he is 
represented as by no means insensible of merriment and humour.— 
The best eulogium, however, we can allot to him, and one that, if 
•we are rightly informed, is what he would prefer even to the highest 
tribute his professional excellence could receive, is the assurance that 
his moral character is not only untouched by the calumny of malice 
and envy, but held in great esteem by his friends and the public. 

Mr. Banks, we understand, engaged in the connubial state early in 
life, and possesses no small portion of domestic felicity. His daugh- 
ter is a very accomplished young lady, who displays a considerable 
degree of musical taste, and seems likely to exhibit the force of he* 
reditary genius, as her drawings are already much admired. The 
Print annexed to this article is taken from a ricture by Mr. North* 
cote, distinguished for the fidelity and spirit which characterize 
the portraits of that Artist. 

We cannot close this article better than by subjoining a beautiful 
tribute of parental tenderness from the pen of Sir Brook Booth by, 
in consequence of a monument maae by Mr, Banks to the memory 
of the amiable Baronet's favourite daughter. 

SONNET, 

Well has thy classic chisscl, Banks, exprest 

The graceful lineaments of that fine form, 
Which late whh conscious, living, beauty warm, 

Now here beneath must in dread «ilence rest. 

And, oh ! while life shall animate this -breast, 
Recorded there shall dwell each matchless -charm 
In vivid colours, safe from change or harm; 
' Till my last sijh unalter'd Jove attest. 
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Her shape, to Bxauty's nice proportion true, 

The marble, cold, inanimate, retain*; 
But of that radiant smile which round her threw 
' Joys that fseguifd my soul of mortal pains, 

And each divine expression's varying hue, 
A little senseless dust alone remains. 



THOUGHTS 

ON 

MODERN WIT. 



" Life is a jest, and 'all things shew it, 
" I thought so once, and now I know it. 1 



AND really, Mr. Editor, we are the wittiest people on earth. — 
Every thing serious and sacred is made a jest of. — To come to 
an untimely end, is only " to go off at the •drop"— and to die in 
one's bed is ** to kick the bucket." To be on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, a situation not the most desirable, is only to be dished — and 
there are above* fifty pretty, witty, genteel, and soft, expressions, to 
denote that imitation of brutality, drunkenness. A man is affronted if 
you tell him that he was drunk on such a day ; but he takes it as a 
compliment, if you insinuate that he was"*' a little groggy"— or 
" how came you so ?'* To accuse a gentleman of adultery would pro- 
bably produce a challenge ; but to whisper that he has had " an 
affair of gallantry" with Lady — , is the most pleasing flattery. 
Should you be so very dull, and stupid, as to accuse another of mur- ' 
der, it is ten to one but he brings you into a court of King's-Bench ; 
whereas, if you praise him for behaving as a man of honour when he 
finked the fellow whose wife or daughter he had debauched, he will 
shake hands with you most cordially. 

Indeed, sir, this is carrying things too far. It is being witty over- 
much, when by such fine and polite expressions we familiarize our- 
selves to crimes, which never ought to be mentioned without abhor- 
rence. The proper subjects for the exercise of wit seem to«be ex- 
hausted, and proper places are changed for others not quite so proper. 
Hence we hear of a roar of laughter in the Senate— ?l general smile on the 
face of the whole congregation in a church ; and a good joke, which 
makes even the judges laugh, in a Court of Justice /—While our play- 
houses are as dull as conventicles, and our plays contain every thing 
except that which provokes mirth. To modern tragedies, indeed, 1 
allow a certain portion of the <vis vomica : but no thanks to the author, 
for it is the audience who make their own entertainment here. 

Your's, • pROFRIETT. 
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MARY QUEEN of SCOTS to QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

PATID fir. jOHNfiTOWN, THI 14th JVNZ, 1565. 

RIGHT excallent, richt heich, and michtie Princcssc, onrc derest 
suster and cousign, recommend us unto zow. For certaine ma- 
ters of emportance tending to the mantenance and conservation of the 
guud intelligance and amytie standing betwixt us, we have presantlie 
direct towards zow the berair heirof, oure trusty and weill belovit 
counsalour Maister John Hay, Commendatore of Balmerynoch, oure 
principal Maister of Requestes ; praing zow therefore, guud suster, 
to grant him audience, and in sic things as he sail declair unto zow 
on oure behalfe, to gif hym firme crydet as unto oure self. And sa 
richt heich, richt excellent, and michtie Princesse, oure derest suster 
and cousign, we comit zow to the tuytion of Almichtie God* Given 
under oure Signet at oure town of St r Johnestown, the xiiij dayof Juny, 
and of oure Regne the xxiij zeir. Youre suster and cousign, 

MARIE A. 



QUEEN ELIZABETH to SIR NICHOLAS THROGMORTON, 

HER AMBASSADOR IN SCOTLAND* 



TRUSTY and well beloved we greete you well. Though, we 
thinke, that the causes will often change upon varietie of acci- 
dents, yet this we thinke for sundry respects not amisse.— That as 
you shall deale with the Lordes having charge of the yong Prince*, 
ibr the committing of him unto our Realme, so shall you also do well 
in treaty with the Queen to offre her that, where her Realme ap- 
pearith to be subject to . sundry troobles from tyme to tyme, and 
thereby (as it is manifest) her sone cannot be free from periil, jf she 
shall be contented, her sone may enjoy surty and quietness within this 
owre Realme, being so neare as she knaweth it is, we shall not faile, 
but yeld to her as good savecy therein, for her sone, as can be devised 
for any that might be owre childe, born of owre own body, and shall 
be glad to shew to her therin the trew effect of natural rriendshippe.— 
And hierin she may be by yow remembrid, how muche good' may ea- 
sew to her sone to be noorished and acquainted with our Realme, — 
and therfor, all things considered, this occasion for her sone were radber 
to be sought by her and the freends of hym, then offrid by us. And 
to this ende we meane, that you shall so deale with her, both to stay 
her in act from inclyning to the Frenche practise (which is to us well 
known to conveye the Prince into France) and also to avoide any just 
offence that she might hereafter conceive if she should heer that wt 
should deale with the Lordes for the Princeu 

H7*fc »567. (Signed) ELIZABETH R. 



+ Afterwards Ki&g James the First of England 
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A SPEECH 

DELIVERED TO THE WORSHIPFUL AND ANCIENT SOCIETY 
OF FREE AND ACCEPTED MASONS* 

At a GaAMD Looca, held at Merchant's Hall, in the City of York, on St. John's 
Day, December a 7, 171$, 

THE RIGHT WORSHIPFUL CHARLES BATHURST, Ei*. G*an»-Mabtsb. - 

BY THE JUNIOR GRAND WARDEN. 

Olim meminisse juvabit. 



TO DANIEL DRAPER, ESQ^ 

Deab Brother, 

THAT this discourse sees, the light, is chiefly owing to your candid reception of it <► 
at the rehearsal I can no where, therefore, pitch upon a patron more interested 
(1 may say) in its protection. A superior command lias since wrung it from me > and, 
as I hope you will bear me witness, with reluct.ancy enough, I am sorry to say,' that 
I am afraid the Lodge has trusted too much to your judgment, though that exceeds 
mine as far as an extempore harangue can a studied speech. 

Since I mean it entirely for the good of my brethren, I am no ways in pain what the 
rest of the world shall think of it j because we all know none but a Mascn can 
thoroughly understand it. It is hard we have but a negative to all the invectives dally 
bestowed up«n us j and yet, as mem sibi conscia recti, silence is the best way of answering 
those angry sophisters, who because they cannot unloose the knot, would gladly cut it 
asunder. 

And qow I, as the' Lodge's proper officer, am ordered in this public manner to return 
you their unfeigned thanks for the great honour you have twice done them j and I 
should very much wrong their trust to neglect it. I should now also go on, according to 
the constant practice of epistles dedicatory, to say some very fine things without sense 
or meaning : but as flattery is no ways inherent to Masonry, as a Brother, pardon me 
if I only say this, that we know a genius, which, were it placed in a proper station for 
its exertion deservedly its due, might not only be a credit to the Fraternity in particular, 
but an honour to our whole country, 

" And stand the foremost in the* rank of fame.** 

I am, Sir, ever cordially yours. 

Right worshipful Ckan d-master, an© Brethren, 

YOU, Sir, and all of you, know, that J have had the honour to bear 
tie office of one of the Grand- Wardens to this Society for this last year $ 
and by that office I am pot only particularly obliged to take care that, 
during my administration, neither the revenues* nor the arcana of the 
Lodge fee either embezzled or exposed to vulgar eyes ; but I do think 
it also my duty, before I resign my place, at least, Sir, since I have? 
your commands for it, to remind you of some things relating to human 
society in general, as well as to this our most antient Lodge in par? 
ticular. 

How unequal a task I have taken upon myself, will, I am afraid, 
-but too.evidently appear by the sequel. A young brother pretending 
to dictate on two such sublime subjects to older and wiser heads than his 
own, can admit of no excuse but that I have just now mentioned. \ 
would not in this be thought to derogate from the dignity of my office^ 
which, as the learned Vers tegan observes, is a title of trust and power, 
Warden and Guardian being synonymous terms j yet, as you are no 
strangers to public assemblies, and cannot but observe th e awe they 
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often strike on such as are obliged to exert any talent before them, this 
first essay, however wrote or delivered, I hope will neither discredit my 
person nor my office. It has been said, by one that knew it well, that 
one would think there was some kind of fascination in the eyes of a 
large circle of people, darting all together on one person, which has 
made many a brave fellow, who has pat his enemy to flight in the field, 
tremble in the delivering of a speech before a body of his friends at 
home. Whatever will be the event of this, L hope the good design I 
do it with, shall, by the candour of my brethren, be admitted for an 
excuse, and in some measure compensate for the loss of time, which, 
I doubt not, might be much better employed on this important occasion. 

Human society, gentlemen, taken in general terms, is one of the 
greatest blessings of life. For this end speech or language was given 
us, which does so sublimely distinguish us above the rest of the works 
of the creation ; the different empires, kingdoms, and commonwealths, 
in the universe, are only so many greater or lesser communities or 
societies of mankind collected together ; and, for the most part, have 
invented the laws and language they now speak and are governed by. 
Society has harmony in the very sound of the word ; but much more 
in the application of it : , for it is to it we owe all arts and sciences 
whatever. To this end, all schools, seminaries, and colleges, were 
erected by our wise progenitors ; not to mention those numberless noble 
edifices set apart for congregated societies in divine worship. How 
useful this of our own has been in these remarkable particulars, I shall 
have sufficient reason to speak of in the sequel. 

Et adde tot egregias Urbes, operumque laborem, 

Tot congesta manu praeruptis opplda Saxis. Vi* g. 

But when we come to view society and its usefulness in a nearer per- 
spective, we shall find it magnify upon us prodigiously, and require 
a pencil more delicate than mine to draw it in perfection; I shall 
confine myself, therefore, to a few slight touches, which, even from my 
hand, may perhaps give some idea of the beauty of the whole. 

It is a maxim indisputably true, that we ought to read men as well 
as books. What an unsociable animal is a learned pedant, who has shut 
himself up all his life with Plato and Aristotle ? For, till the dust and 
cobwebs of his study are brushed off of him by conversation, he is 
utterly unfit for human society. 

A good genius can only be cultivated this way ; it lies like a rich 
diamond whose beauty is indiscernable till polished. 

Good manners, the chief characteristic of a fine gentleman, is only 
attainable this way : for we learn, by seeing how odious a brute is, to 
shun brutality. 

Good sense, which indeed is a genius, yet can no way be so readily 
improved as by frequent observing in good company nonsense and ri- 
baldry exploded. 

In fine, neither our health nor wealth would suffer by it, but be 
both of them increased and amended, did not the pernicious custom 
of drinking too deep, which we of our nation too much indulge, in- 
vert the order and ceconomy of all society. There is no conversa- 
tion to be kept up in the world without good nature^ or something 
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which must bear its appearance, and supply its place : for this reason 
mankind have Been forced to invent an artificial kind of humanity, 
Which, as a great author has defin'd, is called Good Breeding. But 
when both these have their foundations sapped by an inundation of 
liquor, ruin and desolation will undermine and lay waste that glorious 
seat of Reason, which the Divine Architect has> above all others, ho-* 
noured the human constitution with. 

The most ingenious author that ever lived has made a pretty ob- 
servation on the different humours that drink produces in an English 
society. He says they proceed from the different mixtures of foreign 
blood that circulates in us. " We sit down, indeed," says he, " all 
" friends, acquaintance, and neighbours ; but after two bottles, you 
*' see a Dane start up, and swears the kingdom is his own ; a Saxon 
" drinks up the whole quart, and swears he will dispute that with 
" him ; a Norman tells them both he will assert his liberty ; and a 
" Welshman cries, they are all foreigners and intruders of yesterday, 
* € and beats them all out of the room. Such accidents," adds our 
author, " frequently happen amongst neighbours, children, and 
*' cousin-Germans." I wish I could not say that I have sometimes 
observed it in our own most amicable Brotherhood of Freemasons. 

But so many better heads and pens have been employed on this 
subject, that it would be too presuming in me to take up more of 
your time about it. I shall proceed, therefore, as I proposed, to 
speak of this our most ancient and most honourable 
Society in particular. 

, And here, my Brethren, so vast and spacious a foundation is mark- 
ed out for one of the noblest superstructures that wit can invent and 
rhetoric adorn, that, were the design drawn and executed by a 
masterly genius, with all the necessary oratorical decorations proper 
for so sublime a subject, we might safely say with the poet, 

Quod nec Jovis ira,' non ignis, 
Nec potent ferrum, nec edax abolere vctustas. 

But as I am verily persuaded that you neither expect to hear a Cicero, 
a Demosthenes, or even— a Henly, in me ; so 1 may hope your can* 
dour and humanity will pardon my temerity, where the loftiness of 
the text must inevitably shew the insufficiency of the preacher. 
[To be concluded in our next,] 



CONTINUATION OP THI SUFFERINGS OF 

JOHN COUSTOS, FOR FREEMASONRY, 

IN THE INQUISITION AT LISBON. 

{Continued from Page 2,52.) 

NOTWITHSTANDING the repeated declarations made by me, 
that I would never, change my religion, the Inquisitors were as 
urgent as ever. Encouraged by the apostacy of one of my brother 
Masons, they flattered themselves with the hopes of prevailing upon 
me to imitate him y and for this purpose offered to send some English 
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friars to me, who (they said) would instruct me, and so ftlly opeff 
my eyes, that I should have a distinct view of my Wretched condition, 
which (they declared) was the more deplorable, as I was wholly in- 
sensible of the danger. 

Finding me still immoveable, and that there was no possibility of 
their making the least impression on me, the indulgence whkh they 
seemed to shew at the beginning of my examination was suddenly 
changed to fury ; venting tne most injurious expressions, Calling me 
heretic, and saying that I was damned. Here I could rtbt forbear 
replying, that " I was no heretic, but could prove, on the contrary, 
that they themselves were in an error." And now, raising their 
voice, €€ Take care (cried they with a tone of authority) what 
you say." " 1 advance nothing (replied I) but "what I am able to 

?rove. Do you believe (continued I) that the words of our Lord 
esus Christ, as found in the New Testament, are true?" They an- 
swered in the affirmative. But what inference (said they) do you 
draw from thence f " Be so good (added I) as to let me have a 
Bible, and I will inform you concerning this." I then laid before 
them the passage where our Saviour says thus : " Search the Scriptures, 
for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and they are they which 
testify of me." Likewise the following: ** We also have a more 
sure word of prophecy ; whereunto ye do well that you take heed." 
And yet (says I) both the Pope and your Lordships forbid the per- 
usal of them ; and thereby act in direct opposition to the express com- 
mand of the Saviour of the world. To this the Inquisitors replied, 
that I ought to call to mind that our Saviour says to St. Peter (and 
in his name to all the Popes his successors), *' I will give unto thee 
the kingdom of heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, 
shall be bound in heaven : and whatsoever thou shalt loose 6n earth 
shall be loosed in heaven *." That none but a heretic, like myself* 
would dare to dispute the authority and infallibility of the Pope, who 
is Christ's vicar here below : that the* reason of not allowing the per- 
usal of this book was, to prevent the common people from explaining 
the obscure passages contained therein contrary to th*ir true sense, 
as was daily the practice of schismatics and heretics like myself. I 
shall omit the other controversial points that afterwards occurred, all 
which I answered to the best of my slender abilities. 

One thing I can assure my readers, that the Inquisitors were not 
able to alter, in any manner, the firm resolution I had taken to live 
and die a Protestant ; on the contrary, I can affirm, that their remon- 
strances, and even menaces, served only to strengthen my resistance, 
and furnish me abundant proofs to refute, with vigour, all the argu- 
ments offered by them. I acknowledge that I owe this wholly to the 
divine Goodness, which graciously condescended to support me un- 
der these violent trials, and enabled me to persevere to the end : for 
this I return unfeigned thanks to the Almighty, and hope to give, during 
the remainder of my life, convincing testimonies of the strong im- 
pression which those trials made on my mind, by devoting myself 
sincerely to the duties of religion. 



* Afacth«w, xvi. 19. 
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I wk* ordered back by the Inquisitors to my dismal abode, after 
they had declared to me> that if I turned Roman Catholic it would 
be of great advantage to my cause, otherways that I perhaps might 
repent of my obstinacy when it was too late. I replied, in a respect* 
£11 manner, that I could not accept of their offers. A few days after* 
I was again brought before the president of the Holy Office, who said, 
that the Proctor would read, in presence of the Court, the heads of 
the charge brought against me. The Inquisitors now offered me a 
counsellor, in case I desired one, to plead my cause. 

Being sensible that the person they would send me for this purpose 
was himself an Inquisitor, I chose rather to make my own defence 
in the best manner I could. I therefore desired that leave might be 
granted me to deliver my defence in writing ; but this - they refused, 
*aying, that the Holy Office did not allow prisoners the use of pen* 
ink, and paper. I then begged they would permit me to dictate my 
justification, in their presence, to any person they should appoint; 
which fevour was granted me. The heads of the indictment brought 
against me were : That I had infringed the Pope's orders, by asso- 
ciating in the sect of the Freemasons, they being a horrid compound 
of sacrilege, sodomy, and many other abominable crimes ; of which 
the inviolable secrecy observed therein, and the exclusion of women* 
were but too manifest indications ; a circumstance that gave the high- 
est offence to the whole kingdom : and the said Coustos, having re- 
fused to discover to the Inquisitors the true tendency and design of 
their meetings, and persisting, on the contrary, in asserting,, that 
Freemasonry was good in itself ; wherefore the Proctor of the Inqui- 
sition requires, that the said prisoner may be prosecuted with the 
utmost rigour, and for this purpose desires the Court would exert 
its whole authority, and even proceed to, tortures, to extort from him 
a confession^ viz. that the several articles of which he stands accused 
are true. 

The Inquisitors then gave me the above heads, ordering me to sign 
them, which I absolutely refused. They then commanded me to be 
taken back to my dungeon, without permitting me a single word in 
my justification. I had now but too much leisure to reflect on their 
menaces, and to cast about for answers to the several articles con- 
cerning Masonry, whereof I stood accused ; all of which articles I 
remembered but too well. Six weeks after I appeared in presence of 
two Inquisitors, and the person whom they had appointed to take 
down my defence; which was little more than a recapitulation of 
what I before had asserted with regard to Masonry. 

f< Your prisoner/' said I to them, " is deeply afflicted and touched 
to the soul, to find himself accused (by the ignorance or malice of 
his enemies) in an infernal charge, before the Lords -of the Holy 
** Office, for having practised the art of Freemasonry, which has been, 
€€ and is stilJ, rever'd, not only by a considerable number of. persons 
** of the highest quality in Christendom, but likewise by several sovereign 
€c Princes and crowned heads, who, so far from disdaining to become 
** members of this Society, submitted, engaged, and obliged them- 
«* selves, at their admission, to observe religiously the constitution 
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" of this noble art ; noble, not only on account of the almost infinite 
" number of illustrious personages who profess it, but still more so 
" from the sentiments of humanity with which it equally inspires the 
" rich and poor, the nobleman and artificer, the prince and subject: 
" for these, when met together, are upon a level as to rank, are all 
" Brethren, and remarkable only for their superiority in virtue : in 
** short, this art is noble from the charity which the Society of Free- 
" masons professedly exercise, and from the fraternal love with which 
" it strongly binds and cements together the several individuals who 
•* compose it, without any distinction as to religion or birth. Your 
" prisoner thinks it very hard to find himself thus become the victim 
" of this tribunal, merely because he belongs to so venerable a so* 
" ciety. The rank and exalted dignity of many who have been, and 
" still are, members thereof, should be considered as faithful and 
" speaking witnesses, now pleading in his defence, as well as in that 
" of the brotherhood, so unjustly accused, 

" Farther : Could any one suppose, without shewing the greatest 
" rashness, or being guilty of the highest injustice, that Christian 
*' princes, who are God's vicegerents upon earth, would not only to- 
" lerate in their dominions a sect that should favour the abominable 
" crimes of which this tribunal accuses it, but even be accomplices 
" therein by their entering into the Society in question ? 

" What I have said above should be more than sufficient to con- 
" vince your Lordships that you are quite misinformed as to Ma* 
" sonry, and oblige you to stop all prosecution against me.. How- 
*' ever, I will here add some remarks, in order to -corroborate my 
" former assertions ; and destroy the bad impressions that may have 
" been made on your Lordships minds concerning Freemasonry. 

<€ The very strict enquiry made into the past life and conduct of 
" all. persons that desire to be received among the Brotherhood, and 
" who are never admitted except the strongest and most indisputable 
" testimonies are given of their having lived irreproachably, are 
" farther indications that this society is no ways guilty of the crimes 
with which it is charged by your tribunal ; the utmost precautions 
•* being taken to expel from this Society not only wicked wretches, 
" but also disorderly persons. 

" The works of charity which the* Brotherhood think it incumbent 
" on themselves to exercise towards such as are real objects of com- 
" passion, and whereof I have given your Lordships some few in- 
*' stances, shew likewise that it is morally impossible for a Society so 
u execrable, as you have described that of the Freemasons to be, to 
*' practise a virtue so generally neglected, and so opposite to the 
" love of riches, at this time the predominant vice, the root of all evil. 

" Besides, wicked wretches set all laws at defiance, despise kings, 
" and the magistrates established by them for the due administration 
" of justice. — Abandoned men, such as those hinted at here, foment 
" insurrections and rebellions ; whereas Freemasons pay an a\i ful re- 
gard to the Prince in whose dominions they live, yield implicit 
•* obedience to his laws, and revere in the magistrates the sacred per- 
• f son of the king by whom they were nominated i rooting up, to the 
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« utmost of their power, every seed of sedition and rebellion, and 
€t being ready at all times to venture their lives for the security both 
*' of the Prince and of his government. — Wicked wretches, when 
* € got together, not only perpetually take the name of God in vain, 
* c but blaspheme and deny him : whereas the Freemasons punish very 
" severely, not only swearers, but also such as < make use of obscene 
" words ; and expel from their Society all persons hardened in their 
'* vices.— Wicked wretches contemn religion of every kind, turn 
" them into ridicule, and speak in terms unworthy of the Deity wor- 
€€ shipped in them. But the Freemasons, on the contrary, observing 
"a respectful silence on this occasion, never quarrel with the'rejigi- 
tc ous principles of any person ; but live together in fraternal love, 
" which a difference in opinion can never lessen." I closed my de- 
fence With the four following lines, composed by a Freemason ; 

Thro' trackless paths each Brother strays, 
And nought sinister can entice : 

Now Temples we to Virtue raise ; 
Now dungeons sink, fit place for Vice* 

To which I added, in my own mind : 
But here the contrary is found ; 
, Injustice reigns, and killing Dread : 
In rankling chains bright Virtue's bound, 
And Vice with triumph lifts its head. 

" Such, my Lords," continued I, ** are our true and genuine se- 
€€ crets. I now wait with all possible resignation whatever you shall 
" think proper to decree ; but shall hope, from your equity and jus- 

tice, that you will not pass sentence upon me as though I was 
* f guilty of the crimes mentioned in the indictment, upon the vain 
** pretence that inviolable secrecy can be observed in such things 
" only as are of a criminal nature." 

[To be concluded in our next.] 



EXTRACT OF A CIRCULAR LETTER 

FROM THE 

GRAND MASTER 

OF THE RELIGIOUS AND MILITARY ORDER OF 

KNIGHTS TEMPLARS IN ENGLAND, 

TO THE CHAPTERS QF THAT CONFRATERNITY. 



Dear Brother and KnighT Companion, 

S the nation is preparing to guard against an invasion from our 
enemies, if they should have the temerity, to make an attempt, 
it is become my duty, at this important crisis, to request and require 
that such of you as can, without prejudice to your families, do hold 
yourselves in readiness (as Knights Templars) to unite- with and be 
under the command of the officers of the military corps stationed in 
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your respective counties, as may be most convenient, taking the name of 
*' Prince Edward's Royal Volunteers." . When the important moment 
arrives, I shall ofer my service in the navy or acmy ; and whenever 
I have the honour to be received, shall iiribrm you of my address ; 
and although we arc prevented, by adverse circumstances, from as- 
sembling together where I might have had the honour and happiness 
of commanding in person* yet our hearts will be united in the glori- 
ous cause, in conformity to the sacred obligations we are under. Let 
our prayers be addressed to the Throne of Grace ; that as Christ's 
faithful soldiers and servants we may be enabled, to defend the Chri- 
stian religion, our gracious Sovereign, our laws, liberties, and pro- 
perties, against a rapacious enemy. Let the word of the day be The 
Will of God: and let us remember, that a day, an hour of virtuous 
liberty,- is worth a whole eternity of bondage. 

The Knights Companions are required to wear the uniform of the 
corps in which they serve as volunteers, with the Crofs of the Order 
of the Knights Templars on a black riband between two button-holes 
on the breast of the waistcoat. 

Your faithful Brother and Knight Companion, 

THOMAS DXJNCKERl£Y, (G. M.) j 

Southampton, April l\th 9 
A.D. 1794, A*Q. 676. 



The following is tie Cory of a Letter from Redruth in 
Cornwall, in answer to the preceding. 

MOST SMINtNT AHO tVFIKNI GBANO MASTKB, 

Ag riiabli to your desire, signified to me by your esteemed 
favour of the nth ultimo, I held a conclave of the Order of Knights 
Templars in our field of encampment at this place, on Monday the 
28th ultimo; where I laid your letter before the Knights Compa- 
nions. 1 have the happiness to inform you that I found them sted- 

fast in their religious principles, and unanimous in their loyalty and 
patriotism to their King and Country. * Two of the Knights Compa- 
nions are officers in the Penryn Volunteers corps, and will follow your 
directions in wearing the. Crofs of the Order, &c.— /The rest of the 
Companions residing at a distance from any established corps, will be 
ready on any emergent occasion to unite with them ; and they have 
pntercd into a subscription (as Knights Templars), to be applied to- 
wards the defence of the country ; and as there i6 a general subscrip- 
tion at Bodmin, for the county, and several volunteer corps on the 
coast for local defence, we beg your opinion and advice how to apply 
the money we have subscribed. I am (M. £. & S. G. M.)» 

Your faithful and affect. Brother and Knight Companion, 

IjLtdrntby id May* 1794.^ 

" Thos. Dunckerley, Esq. Hampton-Court Palace^ . 
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ACCOUNT OF A TOUR TO KILLAJtNEY, &e. * 

IN A LETTER TO J. AND E. FRY. 

'■i 111) 1 ) J ■ 

BY CAPPER LLOYD, ESQ^ 



[Continued from Page 288.] 

WE landed at Derisk Island, and in a short time walked round it, 
when resuming our voyage we passed Brickua-bridge, buijt 
for the purpose of making a communication between the lands of 
Macrus and the northern shore of the lake ; it is a new building with 
one arch in the Gothfc stile. 

About three o'clock we dined in our barge, nearly opposite to a 
rock situated in the lake called the Horse, from having the appearance 
of that animal in a drinking attitude, when viewed at a distance. Our 
men made a kind of table, by laying some boards across from seat to 
seat, which answered our purpose very well ; in short, our dinner was 
attended with all the elegance which circumstances rendered possible, 
and had it been much less so, would not have been otherwise than 
pleasing. Dining &l fresco pn the Lake of Killarney was a new 
thing, and novelty and variety have yet their charms for the human 
mind. 

After dinner we landed at Mucrus, the seat and gardens of Edward 
Herbert, Esq. son-in-law to the late Lord George Uermaine. 

We had not long arrived on the grounds of Mucrus before a person 
who is appointed to conduct strapgers over that charming spot offered 
his assistance. The house is a good modern structure, and situated so 
as to command several, pleasing and picturesque views. On the lawn I 
saw a telescope inscribed " Dollond, London," and could not help con- 
templating the vast difference between its present and former station : 
between the gloom of solitude and St, Paul's Church-yard there is 
surely a striking contrast. Our guide informed us that the gardens 
and shrubbery contained 48 acres, and that in a part of the latter (cor 
vered with thick brush-wood) shelter is given to the hare, the fox, 
the martin, and the badger. 

We were next shewn thirty-one different kinds of trees and shrubs 
growing out of the crevices of a broken rock, among which we noticed 
Lauristinus, Pyrecanthus, and Scorpion Senna, and although both this 
and the former relation may seem to require the aid of credulity to 
pass current, yet, according to my opinion, both mav be literally true. 
The animals here mentioned are not similar in their choice of residence, 
. .yet, when brought together, may remain, and even be attached to 4 
jfcot where their wants are easily supplied, and of which they have; 
alwsgs experienced an undisturbed possession. 

As taahe vegetable curiosities, it can hardly be supposed that their 
growing oo contiguous to each other is entirely the production of 
chance ; for though some of them may, perhaps, have been indigenous, 
yet, it must be allowed, that where the wonderful of nature is found, art 

Vol.11. Tt 
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♦ften becomes an officious handmaid, until the first objects of admira- 
tion, being blended with the many succeeding ones, form but a &nall 
part of the collection. 

After viewing every thing curious in the gardens and shrubbery, we 
Walked to an abbey founded in 1440, and dedicated to Saint Finian ; it 
is still in pretty good repair, the steeple excepted. A large stone 
window, considerably embellished with Gothic art, exhibits a curious 
piece of antient architecture. 

There are twenty-two cells round a cloyster of thirty feet square, in 
the middle of which stands a very large artd lefty yew-tree, whose wide- 
spreading branehes nearly cover the whole of this venerable pile ; this 
we found to be a place of common sepulture, for both within the walls 
as well as in the ground adjoining, the dead are now promiscuously 
mingled, without the least attention to rank or precedence. Amongst 
several other monumental inscriptions, some of which have only " their 
names and year, spelt by th' unletter'd muse," we noticed one to the 
memory of Daniel Kerry, whom we understood had been a famous free- 
booter, the Robin Hood of these parts. Ascending about twenty stone 
steps, we were shewn a place called Captain Drake's Hermitage, where 
a person of that name a few years since took up his abode. He taught 
the children of credulity to believe that he was brought here by a vow 
of eternal seclusion from the world ; a declaration that readily claimed 
(what it was intended to claim) admiration at his fortitude, and. pity 
for his fate. 

To the astonished crowds whom curiosity brought to the abbey, this 
voluntary exile from the haunts of men was generally seen at the window 
of his hermitage, but the farce did not last long, for an inquisitive 
wight, at once faithless and meddling, put an end to the imposition by 
a report founded on positive proof. After watching him narrowly for 
some time, he found that instead of Drake's being a nocturnal inha- 
bitant of the abbey of St. Finian, he stole privately every evening to 
the town of Killarney, and from thence returned to his cell, much more 
under the influence of jolly Bacchus, than- even that of his own tutelary 
Fabula*. 

From a terrace which forms a shore for the lake, we had a line 
prospect of the mountains of Glena, Tomish, and the Turk, appearing 
in majestic grandeur, and the lower lake as a beautiful sheet of water. 
But I regret my want of ability to be more minute in the description of 
this place, as it claims the admiration of some visitors, more than any 
other part of this surprising mass of natural beauty. After viewing 
both the upper and lower lakes it was the sight of Mucrus which drew 
from the celebrated Berkely, Bishop of Cloyne, this far-famed excla- 
mation : «' Another Lewis Quatorze may indeed make another Ver- 
tailles, but nothing short of Omnipotence can ever make another Kil- 
larney." The upper lake is about six miles long, and in most places 
narrow ; it discharges itself into the lower lake, which has a commu- 
nication with a small winding river called the Lane, that empties itself 
into the ocean* . 



* The Coddess of Lies. 
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'V '.' September \2. 

This, morning (as a disciple of Ossian would say) the sun rose in t 
unclouded beauty, and a fine morning encouraged our departure on a 
journey of seven miles, to the top of the noted mountain MangertOH. 

About nine o'clock we left Ktllarney on horseback, and rode up the 
side as far as the ascent rendered riding easy, which I think was about 
three miles, then, consigning the horses to the carp of our attendants, we 
pursued tfee journey .on foot at a pace sufficiently slow and wearisome. 
When about half way, up we halted for the double purpose of rest and 
pleasure, and one of the finest views that can be conceived afforded us 
the latter. The two lakes, containing thirty-eight islands, the grounds 
of Mucrus, and the town of Killarney, were under us, whilst a fine 
country, aboundingin meadows of beautiful verdure; formed the boun- 
dary of a diversified and extensive landscape. 

Near the top we came to. a round hole, or lake of water, called the 
Devil's Punch Bowl, which is about a quarter of a mile in circumfe- 
rence ; frqm this place a deep channel of two miles in length has been 
iately cut down the mountain, and which in rainy seasons, being filled 
with the overflow of the Punch Bowl, forms a pleasing and distant 
waterfall. Our guide told us a foolish story about a drummer who was 
some time ago drowned here, having been often heard in the night 
Rearing his drum on the top of Mangerton ; but, observing that we 
did not give credit to his account, he added that the common people 
insisted they had often heard him. Apparitions and witches, I 
believe, are full as common in Ireland as in England, and are the same 
kind of shy and diffident gentry, visiting none but the very poor or the 
yery ignorant. After spending near three hours in tjie ascent,, we at 
last experienced the benefit of our perseverance by arriving at the top, 
where we found the surface exceedingly swampy, and in most pla^e* 
covered with a kind of red moss. 

The objects which before courted our notice were now lost to th$ 
view, but they were succeeded by others in which the contemplation) 
of marine and rural beauty was enjoyed alternately. We had a very 
extensive view into the counties of Kerry, Cork, and Limerick, and 
could likewise clearly discern the great Atlantic Ocean, the mouth of 
the river Kenmare, and the Skelig Isles, the largest of which seqme4 
^.bout, eight miles from tjie shore. 

A gentleman with whose company we had been favoured in this ex.. 
f ursion, informed us that a. bird called the Ganet was very common to 
the coast of Kerry, and about which a very singular dispute happened 
'fL few years ago, between the poQr Roman Catholics and tfyeir clerical 

fovernors.? The flesh of the ganet, from its living entirely qn fish t 
as a very fishy taste, pn which account the popr peopje insisted tha$ 
they ought not to be restricted from eating them in, Lent, for that things 
of similar taste would to the m^nd be of similar consequence, Thi* 
jjoctrine, however, though very feasible, their pastors would not allow 
to be orthodox, but threatened to punish with all the severity of eccle^ 
siasticai rigour every future instance of delinquency, 
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On our descent we were shown a lake of an oval form, called the 
Blue Lake from the water being of that colour, but from what cause I 
am unable to say. Several other matters of inferior note i Wined our 
observation, but which I either thoughttulworthy of record, or omitted 
through inattention ; indeed that writer will find but little inclination 
for detail, who, previous to entering on the subject, performs s6 ! £bo- 
rious a task as that of climbing the steepy sides of Mangerton. 

At three o'clock we sat down to dinner at bur inn, after which we 
went a few miles on our way towards Cork that evening; but, as this 
seems the proper place for such a digression, I shall postpones my nar- 
rative to give an account of the usual expertces incurred by a visit t& 
thi* place 2 £ng&*6 Mtme} % 

** /, s. 

Lord Kenmare's boatswain, who attends with the six- oared ? > 
barge for the company - - - - J 10 9 

$and of music for two days - - - % t o 

$ix men at oars, each per day - - -016 

?lb. of powder produces 3* charges, tost - - o 16 q 

Gardener or guide at Mucrus - - - 050 

Guide to describe the Lakes, Mangerton, &c. &c. per day 01 6 
A company of six persons (with the attendants) may be plentifully 
supplied with wine, cold beef, fowls and ham, with. other articles of 
provision, for about one guinea per day, when they chuse to take their 
stores with them. 

In fine weather the whole may be easily seen in three days, divided 
as under : 

1st day, Killamey town, its environs, and the Lower Lake, 
ad,— Upper Lake. 
3d,~Mucrus and Mangerton. 

The accommodation which the McCarthy's arms afforded us, was 
in, general very good ; and I did not observe, in one single instance; 
that extortion and rapacity of which a former tour-writer has so loudly 
complained. It is a pity that this gentleman did not adhere to* that 
candour and impartiality which at the beginning of his book he pn* 
Jesses to esteem, instead of erecting the fortress bf satire unon the 
ruins of philanthropy. Invidious comparison, and ill-natured remarks* 
ton a people who are really polite and hospitable to an extreme, whilst 
it yields a momentary gratification to malignancy, is sure to give offence 
Where, instead of censure, the tribute of gratitude is due. I have* 
heard in several places complaints qf his illiberality, and in this city 
have seen it revenged in a manner both singular and humorous. A 
flealer in earthen-ware made a large importation from Liverpool of 
certain chamber furniture, with the head of the tour- writer painted at 
the bottom; under the head is a poetical invitation which (though 
delicacy forbids me to quote)* I may inform you, is readily accepted 5 
for nymphs and swains, and, in short, every description of resentful 
fiibernians, pour the willing yet indignant offering on, the cfligy gf 
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TM LIFE OF 

m MRS.' ANNE AYSCOUGH, OR ASKEW. 



THE man who shall endeavour to depreciate the female character 
by.reprcsenting it as inferior to the other, either in fortitude* 
discernment, or in the exterisiveness of mental power, will incur lajr 
pity (or his ignorance, or contempt for his prejudice. The pen of 
faithful history has registered so many brilliant examples of female 
integrity, strength of mind, and acuteness of intellect, as for ever 't* 
shame the attempt of those who shall strive to lessen the general merit 
of the sex. The field of science has not received all its cultivation 
and improvement from the labours and vigorous understanding of the 
masculine part of the human kind alone ; nor has the history of human 
nature recorded instances of unshaken firmness of soul, in the midst of 
the most perilous scenes, and the most terrible tortures, on the side of 
man only. With all his mighty consequence and fancied superiority 
as. the head of the creation, she who was formed flesh of bis flesh, and 
bone of bis bone, to be his solace and his joy, has borne her part also of 
suffering and honour. In the various degradations and exaltations of 
human, nature, which, ever since the fall, have been perpetually taking 
place, woman has shared her equal portion with man. 

If many of the daughters of Eve have been eminent in turpitude, 
•till more have shone conspicuous by the splendor of their virtues and 
their talents* * But I am not here going to adduce a catalogue of female 
worthies ; such a work would be ample in its magnitude, and illu** 
tripus in its contents. 

I shall here bring forward a female with whom the history of this 
Country is honoured. _ One whose magnanimity was only equalled by 
her piety, and whose talents were proportioned to her virtues. Let 
my fair readers contemplate her character with an emulous desire, an4 
her conduct with a virtuous pride. 

Anne Ayscough, or, as it has been corruptly written, from a bast . 

Enunciation, Askew, was the daughter of Sir William Ayscough, of 
lsay 'in the county of Lincoln, knight, and, probably, born there; 
about the year 1 520. Her descent was noble, and her education liberal. 
Bishop Burnet, however, was strangely mistaken when he asserted that 
she was " educated beyond what was ordinary in that age to those of 
fcer sex a liberal education, on the contrary, was not only common 
to the ladies of quality at that time, but the turn of their studies was 
generally to the higher branches of learning. The daughters of Sir 
f homas More may be produced as an evidence of this. They were 
well . acquainted with the Greek, and wrote Latin epistles. In the 
latter accomplishment they were equalled by Catharine of Arragon, the 
first wife . of Henry VIII. by Queen Catherine Parr, and Queen Mary. 
The literary acquisitions, particularly in Greek, of the amiable and 
unfortunate Jane Grey have been celebrated by the accurate and eru- 
dite Ascham. Queen Elizabeth not only understood Latin, but cour 
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▼cried in it fluently and elegantly. It fiiould seem that a learned eda- 
cation was peculiarly fashionable for females of rank in. the reign of 
Henry. 

He was himself a learned prince, which, with the great care fyc £ook 
of the education of his children, renders it by no means surprizing 
that his court should abound in men of letters, or; that there sjiould 
be so many ladies in England at that period versed in the; leaded 
.tongues. 

The lady who is the subject of the present memoir, had fosr her $utor 
a gentleman of the royal household, one Mr. John Laseelles, a secret 
favourer of the reformation. From him it is probable she received those 
principles of religion which occasioned her future troubles, and pro- 
cured her at last the crown of martyrdom and of fame. It is remarks 
able that both he and hjs amiable pupil suffered in the same fire. 

The injustice and avarice of her father plunged her into the misery 
of an unhappy marriage. Hard necessity, the effect of paternal ty-, 
ranny, rivetted those iron bonds which pressed heavy upon her soul. 
Love lighted not the fire upon the altar, and it is therefore not to be 
wondered at that such an union should end in a divorce. That zealous 
and faithful compiler Bishop Bale, who was her cotemporary, and, it 
should seem, her acquaintance, thus relates this affair : <f A match , was 
** made, by the power of their parents, between Mr. Kyrne his son m 
" Lincolnshire, and Sir William Ashcough his eldest daughter, who 
fc chanced to die before the completing thereof. Sir William loath to 
*' lose so rich an heir, and having paid part of her portion, compelled this 
* r Anne, his second daughter, to supply her sister's place, and tp marry 
" him against her own will and consent; notwithstanding, the marriage 
*' once past, she demeaned herself like a Christian wife, and bare hint 
€tf two children. In process of time, by oft reading of the sacred Bible, 
** she clearly fell from all papistry to a perfect belief in Jesus Christ. 
** Whereupon her hufband was so offended, that (by the suggestion of 

the priests) he violently drove her out of his house ; and she, on 
" this occasion, .sought from the law a divorce ; and, because of his 
.** cruel usage,' would not return unto him again; thinking herself 
*< free from that uncomely kind of coacted marriage, hy the doctrine 

of St. Paul : But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart* A brother 
* € or sister is not under bond in fucb cafes : but God hath called us Jo peace. 19 

Such is Bale's account of her marriage and separation, as given us by 
Fuller in his Church History, by way of refuting the slander of that 
virulent and lying writer Robert Parsons, who had " condemned her 
** for leaving her husband at home, and gadding to gospel and gossip 
** it at court." One would suppose that the Jesuit's malignancy hac} 
run away with his understanding, as a court a£ any time is not a very 
likely place for a religious person to gospel in* That °f Henry was fair 
from being a desirable ox safe situation for an enlightened Christian, 
Prudence would have rather repelled such from a spot that was stained 
deep with the blood both of papists and piotestants ; the latter for their 
jeligron, and the former for their politics. The truth is she viske4 
the court for the purpose of obtaining $ divorce ironi her bridal a#4 
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feigotted husband, and, as Df. Fuller shrewdly observes, *' perchance 
** she would only answer to the king for her behaviour towards her 
" husband, as hoping for some tenderness from, his Highness^ because 
«* of some general conformity in the first part of her case with the 
te king's £ as who, for by- respects, was first married, and then divorced 
" from his brother's wife." 

Her many accomplishments, and especially her wit and beauty, re- 
commended her to the notice of the queen, and the acquaintance x>f the 
principal ladies of the court. That queen was Catherine Parr, a fa- 
vourer of the reformation, and possessed of a mind enriched with 
learning and piety. 

While she was soliciting her cause at court, her husband, or his bloody 
counsellors the priests, followed her with the dreadful accusation of 
heresy. The famous six sanguinary articles were then flaming in all 
their terror against the protestants. Nothing could be more dangerous 
than a charge of disbelieving the dogma of transubstantiation, unless it 
was the denying of the king's supremacy. 

\t this very time Gardiner bishop of Winchester, and several of the 
lay lords, were devising every measure to procure the destruction of 
the queen and Cranmer. • 

Observing, therefore, the attention that was paid to Mrs. Ayscough, 
the frequency of her attendance upon the court, and her familiarity 
with the Duchess of Suffolk and other ladies of rank, those murderous 
harpies immediately determined to lay their talons upon this unfortunate 
victim, to draw from her such information as might serve to accom- 
plish their purpose. 

She was accordingly apprehended, and underwent several examina- 
tions, in which neither threats nor allurements could draw from her any 
thing to prejudice her noble friends. 
• She was examined first in March 1545, by Christopher Dare, inqui- 
sitor; and afterwards by different ecclesiastical officers, chiefly upon 
the article of the real presence. Her first place of confinement was the 
Compter, where she was severely kept eleven days. At last, after con- 
siderable pains and difficulty, her friends obtained permission to bail 
her, Mr. Britayne her cousin, and Mr. Spelman of Gray's Inn, being 
her sureties. 

Before this favour was granted the weakness of human nature had 
sunk undejf the terrors that surrounded her, and she was prevailed upon 
to sign a recantation before that bloodhound Bonner, then Bishop of 
London. In this instrument she acknowledged, " That the natural 
u body of Christ was present in the sacrament after the consecration, 
" whether the priest were a good or an ill man ; and that, whether it 
•* was presently consumed or reserved in the Pix it was the true body 
«' of Christ." . Yet, as bishop Burnet observes, notwithstanding this 
apparent defection, she guarded her subscription by the addition, 
" that she believed all things according to the Catholic Faith, and not 
*' otherwise*" Bonner was dissatisfied with this, and could hardly be 
prevailed upon by close and powerful application to permit her to be 
bailed at all. 
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But her liberty *** of short duration $ for she was again ippreletded 
fcy order of council, and examined ** the hoard then sitting at G*ren- 
%rieh. Here fee was closely and severely interrogated by tho Chancellor 
Vriothesly, the bishop of Winchester, Dr. Cox, aad Dr. Btfbinsprtj but 
neither their meaaces nor reasonings could draw from her a feCaatation 
of her reltgioas sentiments, nor any confession prejudicial to th*, queen 
tir the ladies of the court. She replied very smartly and ptrti&f&tly 
to tlie arguments of her examiners, and was particularly witty qpen 
Gardiner. Some were pleased with the .wit and freedom of Her Sis- 
coarse, but others thought she was too forward. The council ordered 
hrr to be committed to Newgate, though at the same time hex health 
was in a very declining state. 

In this dismal situation, and with nothing but the flames in view, 
.tins extraordinary woman employed her time in writing devotional 
pieces and letters, the perusal of which cannot but excite u> the reader 
the most lively surpme and admiration. 

The first of these that strikes our attention is her confession of faith, 
than which few divines of that period could have framed a better. It 
tons in the following terms ; " Concerning my belief, I had in the 
•* Scriptures that Christ took the bread, and gave it to his disciples, 

saying: " Take, eat, this is my body which shall be broken for jou> 
** meaning, in substance, his own very body, the bread being thereof 
•* an only sign or sacrament. For after like mariner of speaking, he 
•* said he would break down the temple, and in three days build it up 
"* again, signifying his own body by the temple, as St. John declare th 
** it, John ii. and not the stony temple itself. So that the bread is but 
>» a remembrance of his death, or a sacrament of thanksgiving for it, 
*• whereby we are knit unto him by a communion of Christian love. 
*• Although there may be many that cannot perceive the true meaning 
«* thereof; for the veil that Moses put over his face before the children ' 
" of Israel, that they could not see the clearness thereof, Exod. xxiv. 
«* and z Cor. iii. I perceive the same veil remaineth to this day. But 
*« when God (hall take it away then shall these blind men see. For it 
«« is plainly expressed in the history of Bell in the Bible, that God 
*« dwelleth in no thing material. O king (saith Daniel) be not deceived, 
** for GodwiH be in nothing that is made with the hands of men. Dan. xiv. 

Oh what stiff-necked people are these, that will always resist the 
" Holy Ghost ? But as their fathers have done so do they, because they 
«* have stony hearts. Written by me Atine Askew, that neither wish- 
«* eth death nor ye* feareth his might, and as merry as one that is 
•* bound towar4s heaven." ' 

1 am struck with awful respect at the dignity of soul -expressed in 
the concluding sentence of this confession. Persisting thus zealofisly 
in the profession of what she esteenied the truth of Christianity, her 
persecutors, for the benefit of her soul, passed sentence of death upon 
her as a contumacious heretic. 

Of this condemnation she herself has left an account, which it would 
t>e unjust not to- give exactly in her own words ; 



fOR MAY 1794. as 

t *' The sum of the condemnation of me Anne Askew, at the Guild* 
" *Jtt& ^Fhny ftlid «o M dm ihat l-**m aa iwsetwk, aad iconskm- 
" Hod ftf the law, if i weald stand-in my own opinion. l a n « x f ^» 
" tfctfft f was ftoto ofetak, neither yet deserved 1 anyr death bp Ike lair of 
€f God** Bat as concerning the fmtk which I utteaed. and wtote to 
** ihe -Council; I would not (I *aid) 'deny it, boctnee I knew it true* 

T4cn- would they needs know if I would deny ;thfe sacrament to 
« to Gfcristf* Bedy and Blood. I said, yea. For the earn* Son of 

iGtid that *u» born of the Virgin Mary k now glome* in Hem- 
v 'vein, diKl* will <o*ae again from thence at the latter, day like as 
* c Ite'went up, Aet* i. And as for that ye call your. God, it is a piece 

vf^bf&d? 4ka a more proof thereof (mark it when y 00 list) kt it lie 
€x in the box but three months, and it will be mouldy, and so tarn to 
" tithing that is good, wherefore 1 am persuaded it cannot be fiod. 
«* After that they willed me to hswe a Priest, and then I *smiled. 
¥ Then they Asked me if it were not good ? I said I would confess my 
" faults unto God ; for I was sure he- would hear me . with favour*; 

and so we were condemned with a quest." 

The confession which she sent to the Council, and which ia Alluded 
to itt the above, was in brief, upon the article of the encharist, «* That 
" tbe -sacramental bread was left us to be received with thanksgiving, 
*' in remembrance of Christ's death, the only remedy of <our soul's 
*' recovery : and thereby we also receive the whole benefits and fruits 
€( of his roost glorious passion." 

Frost the Guildhall she was remanded to Newgate as a destined 
victim for the stake* But the malice of her persecutors was not to he 
aatisfifcd with the horrors of this fiery trial without preparatory tor- 
tures. . Gur young heroine wad therefore doomed to endaee the agonis- 
ing pains of the rack, and that too heightened by peculiar cincum- 
I atahces of cruelty. . , . W. 

[To hi concluded in our next.} 
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ACCOUNT OF DRUIDISM. 

BY MR. POLWJHEyS. 
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(Continued from Page iSz.J 

THE Druid rites come next to be considered. The principal 
times of devotion among the Druids were either micUday or 
midnight. The officiating Dreid was cloathed in a whke garment 
that swept the ground $ on his Head he wore the tiara ; he had the an- 
gninum or serpent** egg, as the ensign of his order * his temples 
were encircled with a wreath of oak-leaves, and he waved in his 
hand the magic rod. As to the Druid sacrifice* we have various and 
Vol. II. Uu 
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traj^toe^^ It is certain, fct^fw, Uafc th«i>rtti<ls 

ojkied &upan *ftftim*4* theirjjodi- And there waa-enawfyl mysferifru*- 
. nesf b^hMrsginal Druid sacrifices Having descanted on the human 
Wi^ws-of v*riou| countries, Mr, Bryant inform*** that tmoqg tife 
nations of fonaan victim meere eiesen in a peeuliar manner > their 
own children- and. whatsoever was nearest and dearest to^them, were 
thought the most worthy offerings to their gods I The Csftth»gjnis.M, 
who were a colony from Tyre, carried with them the religion *£ their 
mother oeuntry, nnd instituted the same worship in the pt&Ofwhert 
they settled. It consisted in the adoration of several deities? bnt-paf- 
nonarly of Krenui, to whom they offered human sacrifices*. the -most 
lfcautifui victims they could select. Parents offered np their^-pwft 
chiWren as dearest to themselves, and therefore the more Acceptable 
to, the deity : they sacrificed " the fruit of their body &s the sin of 
«« their soul." Krenus was an oriental divinity — the ged <f tight and 
jirei and, therefore, always worshipped with sorne reference to that 
dement. He was the Melecb of the Tynans and Canaanitos, and the 
Mekcb of the East. Pbilo-BMius tells us, that in some of these sacri- 
fices there was a particular mystery, in consequence of an example which 
had been set these people by the god Kgw*, who, in a time of di- 
stress, effered up bis wily fen te bis father ev; w*?. When a person of 
distinction brought an only son to the altar, and slaughtered him by 
Way. of atonement, to avert any evil from the people*— his was pro- 
perijr the mystical sacrifice, imitated from K^m*, or from Abraham 
offering op his only son Isaac. Mr. Bryant is of opinon, thait this 
'mystical sacrifice was a typical representation of the great vicarial sa- 
crifice' that was to come. At first, there is no doubt but the Druids 
offered up their human, victims with the same sublime views. The 
Druids maintained, quod pre vita heminis nisi vita beminis reddatnr* men 
passe atiter deorum immertalium numen placarie *• This mysterious doc- I 
trine is not. of men, but of Godl It evidently points out tmb okb 

CMAT SACRIFICE FOR THE SINS OF THE WHOLE WORLD ^ 

But a£er the Phenkaan colonies had mixed with the primeval Britons, 
this degenerated priesthood seem to have delighted in human blood : 
and t&eir victims, though sometimes beasts, were oftener men : and 
not only criminals and captives, but their very disciples wore inhu- 
manly sacrificed on their altars; y/hilst some transfixied by arrows, 
others crucified in their temples, some instantly stabbed to the heart, 
and others impaled in honour of the gods, bespoke, amidst variety of 
death, the most horrid proficiency in the science of murder. But the 
Druid holocaust, that monstrous sjaftge of straw, conneetedand shaped 
by t wicker-work, and promiscuously crouded with wild beasts and hu- 
man victim** was, doubtless, the *n£?t infernal sacrifice that wanxver 
iavcpifd by the human, - irnagi^tion.. Thw cnielties were i certainly 
not attached to primitive Druidism^ they ^axe t^J^ei, ascribed to the 
P^enicUn colonists of a subsequen^jprj^^ ixiz- 
m6^ies^jihay 9* ^kohed . afco. .the, turning* <o£ the body during the 
"« csa± •■• ■ y ' 1 * *-^ * v * " ' J "■' 

• Csfcwr, p. 124, 
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times of wtflsWp. "* % ^Hte trtttierfflis ¥o$hd frfiBDfNttoft'til, *&faidfn&ijtt wcfe 
fom^'fto : &« ptiftft& ot Mi mjrst^^rie&s ^ iftK* 1 'IS' *^r*l : tff^!he 
ScswiUf Istes, taiMttty;- the vulgar ncttf aj^atlx^ftfc fife haE 
fo^jHrokttriM' wfttottt walking three time* rdtrndit fttf* eaSr/t 6 -wfestt 
aceil-Snf w^he^ottMe of the suit. The Druids prot&tffy turWaStaft- 
ways, in tftfctef to tte*s" and worship their gods ; and the ^c^ fyraiy^ 
when tMj^^hrefeied to curse ana deitroy their enemies*. The first 
kind Cftfiitig has been called the ^r««/; the second die tUapM. 
TarftMttHttdtfs to tfce* latter in a very remarkable passage : th^fditqui 
cirtfty fteai 4ifa$, 4uMatis ad cctlum manibus, fundentes y noyitare a%rel 
tuv fetculere miittes. The Roman soldiers, we see, were terrified litf 
the novelty of this rite— a plain proof that it was unknown in those 
countries which had been subjected to the Roman yoke. The holy 
fire* of die Druids may also deserve our notice ; we have, at this day, 
traces of the fire-worship of the Druids in several customs, both' of 
the Devonians and the Cornish : but, in Ireland, we may still see the - 
holy fires in ail their solemnity. The Irish call die month of May/ 
bel-Hut,<m fire of Belus 5 and the first of May, la-bel-tine, or the day of 
Beliis'fc fire^ In an Old Irish Glossary, it is mentioned, that the Druids 1 
of Irdandused to light two solemn fires every year; through which all 
four4boted beasts were driven, as a preservative against contagious 
distempers* The Irish have this custom at the present moment ; they 
kindle the fire in the milking-yards — men, women and children pass 
through or leap over it 5 and their cattle are driven through the flames 
of the burning straw, on the first oflflqy: and, in th$ month of No* 
vember, they nave also their fire feasts ; when, according to the custom 
of the l)anmonian as well as the Irish Druids, the hills were envelope} 
in flame. Previously to this solemnity (on the eve of November} 
the fire in every private house was extinguished; hither, then, the 
•peofftt'WH* obliged to resort, in order to rekindle it. The ancient 
Persians named the month of November, Adur, or fire. Adur, accord- 
ing to Richardson, was the angel presiding bver that element I in 
consequence of which, oh the ninth, his name-day, the country blazed 
all round wkh flaming piles, whilst the magi, by the injunction of ' 
Zoroaster, visited, with great solemnity, all the temples of fire through- 
out the empire?; which, on this occasion, were adorned and illuminated 
in almost rilettdid manner. Hence our Britifti illuminations in N6 7 
vember had ^probably their origin. It was at this season that Baal 
Samham^czilciL the souls to judgment, which, according to their 
deserts*: were assigned to re-enter the bodies of men of brutes, and to 
be hsrp^yior mi^uble goring their ne*t abode on the earth. But the 
punishment of the wicked; the Druids taught, might be obliterated by" 
sacrifices to Baal. The sacrifices of the black sheep, therefore, was 
qfFered up for tjfe souls of the departed, ani various species of charms* 

* The ffocikbrc 'CRriAfal&V attached to their pagan cerenioniiM, 1 placed Teas* of 
All Souls tra the La Samoa, or the, Second oty of ttovembetv Even now the peasants 
in Ireland assemble on the vigil of La Samon with sticks and clubs, going from house, 
to house collecting money, _ bread-cake, butter, cheese, eggs, && for the feast j re- 
peating verses in honour of th? solemnity, and calling for the black tbtef. Candles* aff 

U » * 
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exhibited. B*aWmktim, .a FtefticUn ^fclbtim of/Aft G«L x>£ 
BaaJ, in Irish signifies the fbmtt sf the fan. Mmiu m tpfdhfotcf 



sent from house to house and lighted up on the Somen (the nesft Of). ■ Every house 
abounds hi the best viands the master can aflbrd; apples and nuts aree«te»ki gttat 
plenty, the nutshells aw burnt, and from the ashes many strange thing* jre foretold. 
Hemp-seed is sown by the maidens, who believe that, if they look back, .they shall see 
the apparition of their intended husbands. The girls' make various efforts to read 
their destiny j they hang a smock before the fire at the close of the feast, an* sit up 
ail night concealed in a corner of the room, expecting the apparition of the iover to come 
down the chimney and turn the smock : they throw a ball of yarn put of the window 
and wind it on the reel within, convinced that if they repeat the paternoster backwards, 
and look at the ball of yarn without, they shall then also see his apparition. Those 
who celebrate this feast have numerous other rites derived frqm the Pagans. ' They 
dip for apples in a tub of water, and endeavour to bring one up in their months j 
they catch at an apple when stuck on at one end of a kind of hanging beam, at the 
ether extremity of which is fixed a lighted candle, and that with their months only, 
whilst it is in a circular motion, having their hands tied behind their backs, A 
teamed correspondent thus .writes from Ireland : " There is no sort of doubt but that 
Baal and fire was a principal object of the ceremonies and adoration of the Druids. 
The principal seasons of these, and of their feasts in honour of Baal, were Ntew~ Year's 
day, when the sun began- visibly to return towards us; this custom is not yet at an 
end, the country people still burnipg out the old year and welcoming the new by fires 
lighted on the tops of hills, and other high places. The next season was the rjaonth 
of May, when the fruits of the earth begun, in the Eastern countries, {o be gathered, 
and the first fruits of them consecrated to Baal, or to the sun, whose benign influence 
had ripened them 5 and I am almost persuaded thai the dance round the may-pole in 
that month is a faint image of the rites observed on such occasions. The next great 
festival was on the twenty-first of June, when the sun, being in Cancer, first appears 
to go backwards and leave us. On this occasion the Baalim used to call the people 
together, and to light fires on high places, and to cause their sons, and their daughters, 
and their cattle, to pass through the fire, calling upon Baal to bless them, and not to 
forsake them. This is still the general practice in Ireland $ nor, mdeedV in any 
country, are there more Cromlechs, or proofs of the worship of Baal or the sun, than 
in that kingdom ; concerning which I can give you a tderabk account, having been 
myself an eye-witness to this great festival in June. But I must first bring to your 
recollection the various places in Ireland which still derive their names from Baal, 
such as Baly-shannon, Bal-ting-las, Balcarras, Belfast, and many morel Next I must 
premise that there an in Ireland a great number of towers, which are catted fire- 
t'nwers, of the most remote antiquity, concerning winch there is no certain history, 
their construction being of a date prior to any account of the country. Being at a 
centjeman's house about thirty miles west of Dublin, to pass a day or twp, he told us, 
on the 21st of June we should see an odd sight at midnight 5 accordingly at that hour 
he conducted us out upon the top of his house, where, in a few minutes, to o«r great 
astonishment, we saw fires lighted on all the high places round, some nearer and 
some more distant. We had a pretty extensive view, and, I should suppose, might 
see near fifteen miles each way. There were many heights in {his extent, and on 
every height was a fire ; I counted not less than forty.; We amused ourselves With 
watching them, and with betting which hiH would be lighted first. Not Wh^'after, 
on a more attentive view, I discovered shadows of people near the fire, anoVround it, 
and every now and then they quite darkened it. I enquired the reason of this, and 
what they were about, and was immediately told they were not' only dancing round, but 
fauing tbrwgb the fire ; for that it was the custom of the country, on that day, to make 
their families, their sons and tbeif d aughters, -antf their cattle, pass through the fire, 
without which they could expect no success in their dairies, nor in the crops that 
year. I Bowed, and recognised the god 2fcu7. This custom is chiefly preserved among 
the Roman Catholics, whose bigotry, credulity, arid ignorance, have made them adopt 
it from the ancient Irish, as a tenet of the Christian religion. The Protestants do not 
observe it, but it was the universal custom in Ireland before Christianity." 
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die same dairy* "Yew tfecy thm Yoige* my J*o^ 
Imiak^itliatprqpaic a table for Gad, a&4 furnish the driiik-orferiny 
unto Meni. ' According to- Jerom and. several others, Gad signifies 
farpmsm- pjr goo*l fortune, and in this sense is used in the i ith verse of 
tfo^o&ihapter of Genesis. Those passages in Jeremiah, wierei the 
prophet marks the superstition of the Jews, ia making <*ke* forth* 
queen of heaven* uTe very similar to this of Isaiah. At this very <kjr 
we discover vestiges of the festival of the sun on the ivetf AUSouh, 
As, at this festival, the Pagans " ate the sacrifices of the dead"— 
so w villages, on the eve of All-Souls, burn nut* and shells to fortune, 
and pour out libations of ale to Meni . The Druids, who were the Magi • 
of the Britons, had an infinite number of rites in common with the Per- 
sians. One of the chief functions of the Eastern Magi, was divination; and 
Pomppnius Mela, tells us, that our Druids possessed the same art. There 
was a solemn rite of divination among the -Druids from the fall of the 
victim and convulsion of his limbs, or the nature and position of his 
entraijs. But the British priests had various kinds of divination. By 
the number of criminal causes, and by the increase or diminution of 
their own order, they predicted fertility or scarceness. From the 
neighing or prancing of white horses, harnessed to a consecrated cha- 
riot — from the turnings or windings of a hare let loose from the bosom 
of the diviner (with a variety of other ominous appearances or exhi- 
bitions), they pretended to determine the events of futurity *. Of all 
creatures, however, the serpent exercised in the most curious manner 
the invention of the Druids. To the famous Anguinum xhey attributed 
high virtues. The Anguinum, or serpent's egg, was a congeries of small 
snakes rolled together, and incrusted with a shell, formed by thesaHva ' 
or viscous gum or froth of the mother serpent* This egg, it seems, 
was tossed intp the air by the hissings of its dam, and before it fell 
again to the earth (where it would be denied) it was to be received in 
the saeus, or sacred vestment. The person who caught the egg was to 
make lis escape on horseback, since, the serpent pursues the ravisherof 
its young, even to the brink of the next river. Pliny f , from whom this 
account is taken, proceeds with an enumeration of other absurdities re- 
lating to the Anguinum. This Anguinum is in British called Glain-neHtr 9 
» or the serpent of glass ; and the same superstitious reverence which the 
Daamonii universally paid to the Anguinum, is still discoverable in 
some parts pf Cornwall. Mr. Llhuyd \ informs us, that " the Cornish 
retain variety pf charms, and have still, towards the Land's-end, the 
amulets of Maen-Magal and Glain-neider , which latter they call a Meiprev* 
and have a charm for the snake to make it, when they have found one 
a&leep, and stuck a hazel wand in the centre of her spirae*" < Camden 
tells us, that " inmost parts of Wales, and throughout all Scotland and 
Cornwall, it is an opinion of the vulgar, tnat about Midsummer-^ va 



* Mr. Pblwhele might also have told us, that it is even now considered as omirious 
In Devonshire and Cornwall,' 'if a bare crosses a person on the road. W. 
•f* Lib. 49. c. 3. . ' 

^ In his letter to Rowland^ 1701. , 
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(though in the time t^ey.do not aU Agree), the snake* meet in eprnwt- 
mcs, Shd'thit f>y joining heads together and hissing, a k£i|4.of bpbHe 
is formed, which the rest, by continual hissing, blow *m til} it passe* quite 
through tie body, when it immediately hardens, and resemble* a gifts* 
ling, which' whoever finds shall prosper in all his undertakings* The 
tings thus generated are called Glcinu-niulroetb, or snake-stofws. They 
are smart' glass amulets, commonly about half as wide 4$ our m*ge*v' 
yitigs, but much thicker, of a green colour usually, though some&ppes 
blue, arid waved with red and white." Carew says, that *f the*0njtfiy 
people in CbrnwaH have a persuasion that the snake* brcathing-j>p<jsty a 
hazel watid produce a stone ring of blue colour, in which thsce aapears 
the' yellow figure of a snake, and that beasts bitandepvenomed* being 
given some water to drink wherein this stone has been infused, 56II 
perfectly recover of the poison ^ • ■ 

From the -animal the Druids passed to the vegetable world* and 
there aisfr displayed their powers, whilst by the charms of the misletoe, 
the selagoi and the samolus, they prevented or repelkd disease, and 
every species of misfortune. They made all nature, indeed, subser- 
vient to their magical art, and rendered even the rivers and the rocks 
prophetic. From the undulation or bubbling of water stirred by* an 
oak branch, or magic wand, they foretold events that were to- come* 
This superstition of the Druids is even now retained in. the western 
counties. To this day the Cornish have been accustomed to ttoonit 
their femous well at Modern, or rather the spirit of the well, respecting 
their future destiny. ' ft Hither," says Borlase, * c come the uneasy, im- 
patient, and superstitious, and by dropping pins f or pebbles into/the 
water, and by shaking the ground round the spring, so as to raise 
bubbles from the bottom, at a certain time of the year, moon, ami ttapt 
endeavour to remove their uneasiness : yet the supposed' responses 
serve equally to encrease the gloom of the melancholy, the suspicions 
of the jealous, and the passion of the enamoured. The Castaliaa 
fountain, and many others among the Grecians, were supposed tabe'qf a 
prophetic nature: By dipping a fair mirror into a well, the Patrxans 
of Greece received, as they supposed, some notice of ensuing sfctrass% 
or health from the, various figures pourtrayed upon the surface. ' jphe 
people of Laconia cast into a pool sacred to Juno cakes of brcad*a0to : 
if the cakes sunk, good was portended ; if they swam, something #re*fil- 
fu! was to ensue* Sometimes thesuperstitious threw threesrtone^nte the 
water, and formed their conclusions from the several turns ^eVjfnaSc 
in sinking.*' The Druids were likewise abje to communicate^ w^)C»n*» 
secrationythe most portentous virtues to rocks ai^ itow^wWcftxpuW 
determine the succession of prances or the fate of emptr*?^ jf Fo the 
Rocking*. orXogan Stone %> in particular, they had re^ourse J to^c?^lfi|^ 

' * See Cafrew*$ Survey of Cornwall, p.&au Mrv CKeOTt4t*l*t«rfhe4tag e# &i* 
kind in. his possession* and thejpcrfoa who gwfcit&im avowed? that** k» KitateJFSsw 
a part* of the itfc£ stic^iog in it,-r4>uSt 't &w tufhrm jatjuia^* Wf* ;Mft-Oflft*'" : ' 
f T4ie sam* superstition prevails still in vs*9©tii:pa^K>f'De#DnshiPti^ W v ' " H 
X Of these tog^n-stones we ^f .sitvfraiiyetiimainm^nl^^s^fr?, £ 



thtfinftid&rttf^ifl^s ptbphets w 'jtidges, pretcndwg that xu motion 
\*utfyArte\Mtia : h - ■ ■ " > • 

- Itt^ltatirtiseefatted 'places or temples these religious rites tvrere c€te+ 
fap^ed^s^tti^ t» be tiie next enquiry j and it appear* that they were* 
for 4he iftlWt part, celebrated in the midst of groves. The mysterious . 
silence of ft* 1 ancient wood diffuses even a shade of horror over minds, 
tbktftffc yet superior to superstitious credulity. The majestic. gloom, 
thefe*b*fe; of* their consecrated oakk, must have impressed the less in- 
fommd multitude with every sensation of awe that might bp necessary 
to tfce support of their religion and the dignity of the priesthoods The 
religion* wood was generally situated on the top of a hill or a mountain, 
where- the Druids erected their fanes and their altars. The temple was 
seldom any' other than a rude circle of rock perpendicularly raised. 
An artificial pile of large flat stone in general composed the altar ; and 
the whole religious mountain was usually enclosed oy a low mound, tp 
prevent the intrusion of the profane. Among the primaeval people of 
the east, altars were inclosed by groves of trees, and these groves cgn- 
sisted-of plantations of oak. Abram passed through the land unto the 
place of Sichem-^-unto the oak of Moreh : and the Lord appeared unto 
Abtam ; and there he builded an altar unto the Lord, who appeared 
untw Jtim beside the oak of Moreh *. That particular places and 
temples in Danmonium were appropriated to particular deities is an 
unquestionable fact. Borlase tells us, that the old British appellation of 
the iCassiterides, or Scilly Islands, was Salleb 6r Sjtleb, which signifies 
rocks consecrated to the sun\. This answers to the temples of Iran, 
which Were dedicated to the sun and the planets : and the sacred cere- 
monies of Iran are represented by sculptures in the ruined city of 
Jemschid \ ; and a number of places in Danmonium still preserve, in thejr 
names; ^he lasting memorials of the British deities. In l*resadarn we 
haverthe fotwn or house of Saturn, in Naus adorn, the yalley of Saturn ; and 
many of the enormous rocks which rise with peculiar grandeur in those 
wikrplaces, were undoubtedly appropriated to the fire-worship of the 



♦ In Babylon the oak was sacred to BaaL ' i 

•f* Of these islands the British name was Sullen, signifying/*/ roeh dedicated to th* 
sun. liTkftstiB? MtebaePs Mount was Originally called Dinsul, or the hill dgdkatfd to the 
sun i '$pA4bery#9% fltti*cfcs common in the Scilly Isles, particularly at Penhis, Kan* 
kb 9 B^^-C«»-wWr boV above aU, the enormous rock on Satakee Down, formerly 
the floorpt a gpeat temple, are no improbable arguments that they migHt have had the 
same^tetilcatibfl, and so have .given name to these islands. Nor is it an unprecedented 
thing : fb7fi#d ait island in this climate dedicated, to the sun. Diodorus Siculus, b. 3. 
spejfena; of. a: northern island over against the Celts, says, " It was dedicated to 
Apolio^ <*j\o frf%u*ntly^con versed with the inhabitants;- and they had a large grove 
and tsnm^ n°£ ground fcrtn*;to which the prksts resortc* fo tffcg'the praises of 
ApollO. 4 ' Arid there can be no doubt but- this was one of the Hfttish islands, and the 
priests Druids. See Borlas*^' indent and Present State of the Isles of Scilly, p. 59, 
60. &eals#fci*>^iqiriftfet^ ' - 

1 Qpoj^ his Enquiry into tbsi^atrlarcJial and Druidical Religion, says, " Not 
to lay any-greajcr Mress than needs upon the' evldence of the afnnity of words with 
the Hebrew anjd Phenieimv> the multitude of attat? mdfftbrs, or tmphs, throughout 
England, Ireland, Scotland^ an^ the Islands, form a* coftttusivc argument that an ori- 
ental colony must have been very early introduced.'* 
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god. We bare abo places in Dtamonimn which ittaia the kwd» 
of Mart and of Mercury, as Tremer, the /wi ^ Akr^and Gm m^r 
ami Kslti Meutr, the Drums and the Cw< tfMercmy. It was in the 
Pbeskian age, the corrupted age of D nudism, that jtcmplea were 
erected to JUJtiom*, or the queen of bt*vt* t both in the roetropGlis of 
the island *, and in the chief city of Danmonium f » that a temple was 
consecrated to One* at Bath{, and that sacred buildings were pro- 
bably.frequenttd at the Start-point by the votarie* of Astarte, and at the 
promontory oWtrtlaud, by the worshippers of Hercules. 

[T» be concluded in cur next.} 
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PROGRESS OF NAVIGATION. 



IN SEVERAL ESSAYS. 
Continued from Page 296. 



Essay VIII. 

TO avoid breaking the thread of our narrative, we have followed 
the Portuguese navigators in their extensive navigations beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope, and shall now turn back to the voyages of the 
Spaniards, whose bold expeditions to the westward have discovered to 
us a new world- 
Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, well skilled in navigation and 
other parts of the mathematics, convinced that so great a part of the 
world as was yet unknown could not all be sea, and firmly persuaded 
that, as the earth was round, a shorter way might be discovered to 
India than that which the Portuguese were in pursuit of, round the* 
coast of* Africa ; he resolved to apply himself wholly to the discovery 
of those rich countries, which he positively concluded must extend 
from what was known of the East-Indies still to the eastward one way, 
and jo be the easier met with by sailing round to the westward. Ha- 
ving been long fully possessed with this notion, and provided to answer 
all objections that migh*t be started against it, he thought the under- 
taking too great for any less than a sovereign prince or state, and, 
therefore, not to be unjust to his country, he first proposed it to the 
state of Genoa, where it was rather ridiculed than any way encouraged^ 



• The temple of Diana, where St. Paul's now stands. 

f At Exeter was found a few years since a lamp, whiofe tvttatly belonged to a 
tern pis of Diana. 

J Batb-onca, Badomca. ' 
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*Fbis repulse madtf him have x teeotirse to * King' John the Second, of 
Portugal, who having caused the matter to be examined by those that 
had the direction of tne discoveries along the coast of Africa, bf their 
advice he held him rh suspense till he had sent, out a caravel with pri- 
vate' tfrderi to attempt this discovery. This caravel having Pandered 
Idngdh the wide ocean, and suffered much by storms, returned without 
findtne; any thing. Columbus, understanding what had beei* done, rc« 
sentef it so highly that, in hatred to Portugal, he resolved to go over 
to Castile, and offer his service there ; but, for fear of any disap- 
pointment, at the same time he sent his brother, Bartholomew Colum- 
bus, into England, to make the same overture to King Henry the Se- 
venth. His brother had the ill fortune to be taken at sea by pirates, 
which much retarded his coming to the court of England, where, when 
he at last came, being poor and destitute of friends, it was long before 
he could be heard, or at least be looked upon ; so that, in fine, Columbus 
was sailed before he returned to Spain with his answer. Columbus, in 
the mean while, stole away out of Portugal, and coming to the court 
of Ferdinand and Isabel, king and queen of Castile and Arragon, he 
there spent eight years soliciting with little hopes, and many difficulties; 
till at last, when he had utterly despaired of success, he met with it, 
through the assistance of some few friends he had gained at court. At his 
earnest suit he had all the conditions he required granted, which were, 
that he should be admiral of all those seas he discovered, and viceroy 
and governor-general of all the lands ; that he should have the tenth 
of all things whatsoever brought from those parts ; and that he might 
at aH times be an eighth part in all fleets sent thither, and to receive 
the . eighth of all the returns. And this to him and his heirs for ever* 

With these titles, and sufficient power from the queen, who espoused 
the undertaking, he repaired to the port of Palos de Mo^uer, on the 
coast of Andaluzia, where there was furnished for him a ship called the 
St. Mary, and- two caravels, the one called La Pinta, commanded by 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon, and the other La Nina, by Vincent Yanez 
« Pinzon. In these vessels he had ninety men, and provisions for a year; 
•and thus equipped he sailed from Palos de Moguer. 

Anno 14.92. On the 23d of August, directing his course to the Ca- 
nary Islands, where he made a new rudder to' the caravel Pinta, which 
had hers broke off at sea, he took in fresh provisions, wood, and water, 
with all possible expedition ; and on the 6th of September put to sea 
again, steering due west, and on the 7th lost sight of land. The nth, 
at 150 leagues distance from the island of Ferro, they saw a great piece 
jof a mast drove by the current, which set strong towards the north ; 
and the 14th the admiral observed the variation of the needle to the 
westward about two points. On Sunday the 16th, the men were sur- 
prised to see green and yellow weeds scattered about in small parcels 
on the superficies of ^theirateT, as if it had been newly torn off from 
some island or rock ; and the next day they saw much more, which 
made them conclude they were near land, and others supposing it to be 
only rocks or shoals, began to murmur. Every day they $aw some 
birds flying near the ships, and abundance of weeds in the water. 

Vol. II. Xx 
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which still made them conceive hopes of land; bat when these failed 
then they began again to murmur, so that the admiral was forced totesc 
all his art to keep them quiet, sometimes with fair words, and soine- 
times with threats and severity ; they imagining that sinee for thrdttst 
part they- sailed before the wind, it would be impossible for them ether 
to return. Thus their mutinous temper daily increased, andbcgaii to 
appear more openly, some being so bold as to advise throwing the 
admiral overboard. The first of Odober the pilot told the admiral, lie 
found by his account they were 588 leagues west of the island of Ferro, 
which is the westernmost of the Canaries, who answered^ his reckoning 
was 584, whereas in reality his computation was 707 ; and on the 3d, 
the pilot of the caravel Nina reckoned 650, he of the caravel Pintx, 
634 ; but they were out, and Columbus made it less for fear of discou- 
raging the men, who, nevertheless, continued very mutinous, bat toere 
somewhat appeased on the 4th, seeing above forty sparrows fly about 
the ships, besides other birds. The nth of O&ober there appeared 
manifest tokens of their being near land, for, from the admiral's skip 
they saw a green rush in the water, from the Pinta they saw a cane and a 
stick, and took up another that was artificially wrought, add a Ktde 
board, besides abundance of weeds fresh pulled up ; from the Flirt* 
they beheld such Hke tokens, and a branch of a thorn-tree with th* 
berries on it ; besides, on sounding, they found bottom, and the wind 

frew yariable. For these reasons die admiral ordered they fliomld make 
ut little sail at night, for fear of being aground in the dark ; and abons 
ten o'clock that night the admiral himself saw a light, and shewed it to 
others. About two in the morning the caravel Pinta, which was furthest 
ahead, gave the signal of land; and when day appeared they per* 
Ceivcd it was an island, about 1 5 leagues in length, plain, well wooded 
tmd watered, and very populous ; the natives standing on the shares 
admiring, what the ships were* The admiral and captains went ashore 
in their boats, and called that island St. Salvador, the natives calling .it 
Guanahani, and is one of the Lucayos, in about 26 degrees of north 
latitude, 950 leagues west of the Canaries, and discovered the 33d day 
after they sailed from them. Columbus took possession for the kinjg 
and queen ef Spain, and all the Spaniards joyfully took an oath to him 
as their admiral and viceroy. He gave the Indians, who stood in ad-* 
jniration to see him and his men, some red caps, glass beads, and other 
trifles, which they valued at a nigh rate. The admiral returning 
aboard the natives followed, some swimming, others in their canoes, 
carrying with them bottoms of spun cotton* parrots, and javelins 
pointed with fifh-bones, to exchange for glass baubles and horse-bells* 
Beth men and women were all naked, their hair short and tied with a 
cotton string, but well enough featured, of a middle stature, well 
shaped, and of an olive colour ; some painted white, some black, and 
tome red. They knew nothing of iron, and did all their work with 
sharp stones. No beasts or fowl were seen here, but only parrots. 
Being asked by signs whence they had the gold, whereof they wore 
little plates hanging at their noses, they pointed to the south. The 
admiral understanding there were other countries not far off, resolved 
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t» seek, diem oat, and taking seven Indians, that ther might learn Spa* 
nUhr, sailed on the i£th to Mother island, which he called the Concep- 
tion, seven leagues from the other. The 16th he proceeded to another 
islaftd* and called it Fernandina, and so to a fourth, to which he gave 
tbc.jwuf of Isabella; but hading nothing more in these than in the 
firsts/he proceeded on to the island of Cuba, which he called Juana, 
aad entered the port on the east end, called Baracoa ; whence, after 
sending two men to discover without finding what he sought for, he 
went m toHispaniola, and anchored on the north side of it. Here the 
a4mirai hiding there were gold mines, and plenty of cotton, the people 
sample, and one of their caciques, or princes, shewing all tokens of 
lote end affection, and having lost his own ship, which through care- 
lessness <rf the sailors in the night run unon a sand, he resolved to 
build a fort, which, with the assistance of the Indians, was performed 
inu ten days, and called the Nativity. Here he left thirty-nine men, 
with provisions for a year, seeds to sow, baubles to trade with the 
natives, all the cannon and arms belonging to his own ship and the 
boat. This done he departed the port of the Nativity on the 4th of 

January 1493* steering eastward, and the 6th discovered the caravel 
'irtta, which had left him some days before, the Captain hoping to 
get much gold to himself. Columbus having sailed some days along 
thg coast of the island, discovering more of it, and trafficking with the 
natives, and seeing some other islands at a distance, at length launched 
out to sea to return for Spain. In the way they struggled with the 
dreadfullest storms any of them had ever seen, which separated the 
admiral from the caravel Pinta, so that he saw her no more ; but at 
last it pleased God to bring his shattered caravel into the river of 
JLisbon, where the people flocked with admiration to see him, and some 
advised the king of Portugal to murder him ; but he, having enter-* 
tained him, generously dismissed him ; and Columbus putting to sea 
again, arrived safe at Palos, from whence he set out on the i$th of 
March, having been out six. months and a half upon his discovery, The 
court was then at Barcelona, whither the admiral repaired, carrying 
with him the Indians he brought, some gold, and other samples oT 
what the di^overy afforded. The king and queen received him with 
all possible demonstrations of honour, making him sit down in theif 
presence, and ordering all the privileges and titles before granted him 
to be conhnned' After some time spent in these entertainments, the 
admiral desired to be fitted out as became his dignity, to conquer and 
plant those new .countries, which was granted, and he departed for 
Seville to set out on his second voyage, which we are to speak of nexts 
We have been very particular in this, because, Being the first, it required 
a more exa& account to be given, of it, and shall therefore be more 
succinct in those tha.t follow. 

4 Anno *493* A fleet of seventeen sail of all sorts .was fitted out at 
Seville, well furnished with provisions, ammunition* cannon,, corn, 
seeds, mares, and horses ; tools to work in the gold mines, and abun- 
dance of commodities to barter with the natives. ■ There were aboard 
1 5 00 men, many of them labouring people and artificers, several ge.fi, 

X*3 
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tlemen, and twenty horse. With this fleet Cohunbas Set sail from 
Seville on the 1 5th of September, the year aforesaid, and on the 5th of 
October came to the Gomeru, one of the Canary islands, where he 
took in wood and water, as also cattle, calves, sheep, goats, and swine, 
to stock the Indies, besides hens and garden-seeds. Sailing hence more 
to the southward than the first voyage, on the 3d of November in, the 
morning all the fleet spied an island, which Columbus called Dominica, 
because discovered on a Sunday, and soon after many others, the first 
o£ which he called Marigalante, the name of the ship he was in, tfee 
next Guadalupe, then Monseratte, Santa Maria Rcdonda, SamatMaiia 
el Antigua, St. Martin, Santa Cruz ; these are the Caribbee islands. 
Next he came to the large island, which he called St. John Baptist, bat 
the Indians Borriquen, and it is now known by the name of Puerto 
Rico. November the 2id, the fleet arrived on the coast of Hispa- 
nioia, where they found the fort burnt down, and none of the Spa- 
niards, they being all destroyed either by discord among themselves, 
or by the Indians. Not liking the place he had chosen the first voyage 
to plant his colony, he turned back to the eastward, and finding a spot 
to his mind, landed and built a little town, which he called Isabella, in 
honour of Isabella then queen of Castile. Then keeping fire ship? of 
the fleet with him foi his use there, he sent back twelve to Spain, under 
the command of Antony de Torres, with some quantity or gold, and 
a full account of what. had been done. Thus ended this year 1493 : 
and here it must be observed, that all the actions done ashore must be 
omitted, as too extensive for this discourse, and, in reality, no way 
belonging to it, the design of it being only to shew what advantages 
have been made by sea since the discovery of the magnetical needlev 

Anno 1494. Columbus sailed from his hew colony, of Isabella with 
one great ship and two caravels on the 24th of April, directing his 
course westwani, and came upon the pqjnt of Cuba on the 18th of 
May* where sailing along the coast he saw an infinite number of small 
islands; 40 that it being impossible to give them all names, he in ge- 
neral called them the Queen's Garden. Thus he proceeded as far as 
the island de Pinos, near the westernmost end of Cuba, having disco- 
vered 333 leagues to the westward from his colony of Isabella. He 
suffered very much , in this voyage by the continual storms of rain, 
wind, thunder, and lightning, and therefore resolved to return, taking 
his way more to the southward, and on the 2 ad of July found the island 
of Jamaica ; whence he directed his course to Hispaniola, and coasting 
about it, arrived at the town of Isabella on the 29th of September, 
where he found his brother Bartholomew Columbus, who was come 
with font ships* from Spain. , The admiral built many forts in the 
island, and be^ng. much offended at thrill behaviour of many of the 
Spaniards, who began to use him disrepectfully, and sent complaints 
against him to court, returned into Spain to justify his proceedings, 
and secure his authority. ' ~ 

[To kpcontinued.] 
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ACCOUNT OP ' I,. 

JOHN O'GROAT'S HOUSE, • " - 



(From Sir John Stutt. air's Statistical Account of the Parish of Canlsbay.J. 



THIS is the most memorable place in the parish, which has often 
been visited by travellers from very distant countries, who, it is 
believed* have rarely been made acquainted with the peculiar circcm- 
stance which first gave rise to its celebrity ; its fame having been in 
general erroneously attributed to its mere local , situation, at thfe 
northern extremity, of the island ; whereas it originated in an event 
not -unplea^ing to relate, and which furnishes a useful lesson of mo- 
rality. 1 

In the reign of James IV. of Scotland, Malcolm, Gavi *r, and 
John db Groat (supposed to have been brothers, and originally 
from Holland) arrived at Caithness, from the South of Scotland, 
bringing with them a letter writtei* in Latin by that Prince, recom- 
mending them to the countenance and protection of his loving subjects 
in the county of Caithness. They purchased, or got possession of, 
the lands of Warse and Dungisbay, lying in the parish of Canisbay, on 
the side of the Pentland Firth ; and each of them obtained an equal 
share of the pr6perty they acquired. In process of time their families 
increased, and there came to be eight different proprietors of the name 
of Groat, who possessed these lands among them ; but whether the 
three original settlers split their property among their children, er 
whether they purchased for them small possessions from one another, 
{Iocs not appear. * 

Tt^se eight families, having lived peaceably and comfortably in 
their small possessions for a number of years, established an annual 
meeting to celebrate the anniversary of the arrival of their ancestors on* 
that coast. In the course of their festivity, on one of these occasions, 
a question arose respecting the right of taking the door, and sitting^? 
the head of the table, and such like points of precedency (each con- 
tending for the seniority and chieftainship of the clan), Which in- 
crease? to such a height as would probably have proved fatal in its 
consequences to some, if not all of them, had not John di GrOat, 
who was proprietor of the ferry, interposed. He, having acquired 
rnofe knowledge of mankind, by his constant intercourse with strangers 
passing the Pentland Firth, saw the danger of such disputes % and 
having had address enough to, procure silence, he began with expa-* 
tiating on the comfort and happiness they had hitherto enjoyed since 
their arrival in that remote corner, owing to the harmony which had 
subsisted among them. He assured them, that so soon as they appeared 
to split and quarrel among themselves, their neighbours, who till then 
had treated them with respect, would Tall upon them, and expel them 
from the country. He therefore conjured them by the ties of bloocj 
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and their mutual safety, to return quietly that night to their several 
homes ; and he pledged himself that he would satisfy them all with 
respect to precedency, and prevent the possibility of such disputes 
among them at their future anniversary meetings,' 

They all acquiesced, and departed in peace.^-Ih the m^an time 
ToifK »e Gilo at, to fulfil his engagement, built a room distinct iy 
itself, of an octagon shape, with eight doors and windows in it ^ and 
having placed in the miadle a table of oak of the same shape, when the 
anniversary meeting took place, he desired each of th£m to enfeta£» 
his own door, and to sit at tj*e head of the table, he taking himself the 
seat that was kft unoccupied. By this ingenious contrivance any 
dUppto in regard to rank was prevented, as they all found themselves 
on a footing of equality, and their former harmony and good humour 
was restored. This building was * then named John Q*Grca?s H$use, 
and thoagh the house is totally, gone, the:f laji**whei* stood still re* 
tains the name, and deserves to be remembered as long a£ good inten- 
sions and good sense are estimable in the country *• ^ 



MEMOIRS 

OF THI LATE 

DR. PAUL HIFFERNAN, 



{CnntinueJfrmP*ge 271 J 

WHEN Hiffernan refused accepting credit Ayr six months for a 
number of books, whfch ho could' very weH dispose of amongst 
his friends, we can very well see the price he set Qn keeping bis lodging a 
secret. The sale of the books would fee a ready-money traffic to him 
during the time; the translation would likewtsdf ^ain him some repu- 
tation; and as to the payment of his note, that tiould be settled in his 
usual nvay, viz. for some time by premises, and at length by a frank ac- 
knowledgement of Mai incapacity ; yet all these advantages were fore- 
gone sooner than " divulge the secrets of his prison-house' W-there he 
was alike impenetrable to friend and foe. 

The next thing of any consequence that engaged our Author's atten^ 
tion, was a work called ** Dramatic Genius"— which he dedicated to 
Garrick, his friend and patron through life. This work is divided 
into five books. The first delineates a plan of a permanent temple to 
l>e erected to the memory of Shakespeare, with suitable decorations 
and inscriptions. The second investigates the progress of the human 



* The particulars above mentioned were communicated to John Sw^tt^Ri/ANn, 
Esq. of Wester, above fifty years ago, by his fatter, who was then advanced in life, 
and who had seen the letter 'written by James IV. in the possession, oT<5xo roc 
Groat of Warse. The remains of the Oak Table have been seen marry ftov* 
Hvin$, who have inscribed their names cm it, J ' ' 
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n&nd inventing the drama, and conducting it to perfection, ; with a 
candid inquisition of the rules hid down by critics. The third exhif 
bits a philosophical analysis of the prerequisites of the art of acting* 
The fourth displays the criteria of Dramatic Genius in, composition, 
and the beautiful and sublime of acting ; and the fifth treats of archi- 
tecture, painting and other arts, so far as they are necessary to The- 
atrical representation 

There is ip this^ as in most of HifFeman's writings, a mixture of 
science apd absurdity- He bad not taste sufficient to set off jus leara* 
ing, and his familiar life was such as to shut out all improvement* 
The characters of the several plays of Shakespeare given in this work 
»re in Latin as wrfl as in English; and as the Doctor piqued himself 
on his Latinity, the reader will judge for himself what excellence ha 
possessed in that language from*the following specimen of thp character 
©f Richard the Third* 

RicarduJ Tertiut. 

Iznpcftam obtinuit primorum strage vtrorum, 

jtretitiam, Leges, nature et jura perosus } 
Heges Human, firatremque, et pignora amoris 

Sustulit e medio trueulenta mente, Ricardux 
Astutuaque, toro, et morti promoverat Annam. 
€ognitas umbras menti fcra somnia pingunt, 
Sin excussa qaics— >vanae excutiuntur et umbra?. 
Religkmc tegit fatinus, quia sanguinis ultro 
Prodigus bumani etf u der afr — o m nia 
, Or do gemtt pppuli \ juga solvere barbara jurat. 

JUchmondus petitur; Gallomm elapsus ab oris 
Advoiat in patriam—^cincrunt horrida bcllum 
Classic*— Bovworthi in cempopugnatvr :— acerba 
Funcra densantup-~mediis in miiiibus ardet, 
Regia mvitu*— et «nuof>rivatur— ab oraui 
JWiite fhmat Bquum, regni pretio : furibunda, 
Impatiens, volat hue 5 illuc sua praelia ja&ans : 
" Sex Richmond! hodid dextri hac cecidere, morantem 
** Richmondum quoties," ranco vox increpat ore I 

Convenere !— crises rapido mucroee corruacant. 
Vulnera yulneribus geminantur, et ictibus ictus— ? 
Rex fato opprioritur— Victori cedere t cgnum 
Cogitur j infrendit moriens, " Sterna repente 
" Nox ruat in terra?, peritoro prologus orbi." 

The subscriptions he gained by this work were very considerable, as 
Garrick exerted himself among his friends for the author — and who 
could refuse Garrick on the subject of the stage ? And yet, though 
these exertions might have done credit to the friendship of our English 
Rosciufr, they did not senre his delicacy very much, as the praises so 
lavishly bestowed on him should have in some respect withheld his 
personal interference ; besides, they were too fulsome in themselves to 
add any degree of credit to such established abilities. 

The amount of these subscriptions we do not exactly know, but 
should suppose to be from one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
fifty pounds 5 a temporary mine to such a man as Hiffernan, who lived 
sq much with the public, and who, in his interior life, there is every 
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reason to suppose, practised a rigid oeconomy* 1?fttft tMs ^feftfe^r Ite 
emerged a Httle more into life, quitted the old English d*ew ^as he 
tiled to. call his seedy clothes) fbr a new suit of black, and knocked at 
the doors of his friends, with all the confidence of a sttecettftt atffcor. 

In (Ms progress our author sometimes felt Pemharras dm tft%tta % in a 
maimer that was laughable enough. Dining one day at ft friend's 
jiouse, and feeling the consequence and novelty of a fall pot&9f f %e 
wanted the change of a twenty-pound bank note ; the gentletiUm said 
he had not quite so much mqney in the house, but as his serf aftt was 
Jping pn a message to Fleet-street after dinner, he should take it to 
,Mr. Hoare, his banker, and bring him the change. This dkt very 
. well, and soon after Hiffernan gave the note to the man for die above 
purpose. 

So far the object of self-consequence and vanity were sufficiently 
displayed, and our Author joined in pushing about the bottle with great 
spirit and conviviality. After an hour or two spent in this manner, 
Hiifernan enquired after the man ; the bell was rung, but no maat was 

, as yet returned : he dropped his jaw a little upon this, but said nothing. 
In about an hour afterwards he enquired again*— but no man. Here 
cur Author began to lose a little patience, and turning round to the 
gentleman of the house, very gravely exclaimed, u By the living G— , 
I'm afraid your man has run off with the money/' " Upon my word, 
Doctor," says the other, (smoking him), " I must confess k has an 
odd appearance ; but if the fellow should have gone off, it is witk nur 

, money, not mine." 44 My money !" exclaimed Hiffernan, Starting from 

r Jus chair, and raising his voice, " Sir, I would have y6u to know that 
I know law as well as you in this particular, and I know that if I gave 
my money to your servant by your direction, the act of the servant is the 
act of the master." Here an altercation on the point of law, for some 
time; took place, when the Doctor was most happily extricated o«t of 
all his fears by the arrival of the servant with the money, and who was 
only prevented from returning in time, by a number of other messages 
which he had to deliver from his mistress. . 

The next prfiductioh of the Doctor's was a thing which he called 
** The Philosophic Whim," and which he ironically dedicated to the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge.. 

This is. such a jumble of nonsense that there is no reading or 
defining it ; if it aims at any thing, it appears to be a laugh against 
some branches of modern philosophy, but so miserably executed as to 
warrant a supposition that the man must be mad or drunk* who wrote 
it. The publication, however, answered his purpose, for, as be was 

, very heedless of his literary reputation, or, perhaps, did fco* always 
know when he was degrading it, he as usual subscribed it swefcg his 
Friends, and generally, wherever he went to dine 4 , taxed hirhoet from 
half-a-crown to a guinea (just as he could get it) for this pamphlet. 
Hugh Kelly, who had previously seen it at a friefccrVhotwe, generously 
sent him a guinea for a copy — but consoled himself at th* same time, 
that he was under no obligation to read it. 
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TUkiafc & *H* nfrxtF ywblication It that time gave rise to one of the 
last Hashes of poor Goldsmith. " How does this poor devil of aft aether," 
«*y* a friend, " contrive to get credit even with his bookseller for 
paper, print, and advertising ?" " Oh! my dear sir," says Goldsmith, 

very easily— 4?$ steals the brooms realty made** 

The next year, 1775, Doctor Hiffernan appeared as a Dramatic 
author, by the introduction of a tragedy at Drury-Lang Theatre, under 
the title of " The Heroine of the Cave." The history of this piece 
is as follows: After the death of Henry Jones, the author of the' tra- 
gedy of the Earl of Essex (a man superior to Hiffernan in point of 
genius, bat very like him in his want of prudence and discretion), this 
piece was found amongst his loose papers by the late Mr. Reddish, of 
Drury-fLane Theatre, who soon after brought it out for his benefit. 
HUEcaftitft and Reddish living in close habits of intimacy, the latter, 
after hie benefit, gave it to the Doctor, and suggested to him that he 
ttight ma£e something of it by extending the plot, and adding some 
new characters. 

HiCeman undertook it, and brought it out the next year for the 
benefit of Miss Younge (now Mrs. Pope), with a new prologue, 
epilogue, &c. fee. and by the very excellent and impassioned perform- 
ance of that capital actress, who played the Heroine, it went off with 
ceasiderable applause. The title Jones gave to this piece was, '« The 
•Cave of Idra.*' The plot is taken from a narrative in the Annual Re- 
gister* and had the original author had time and coolness to finish it* it 
it probable he would have succeeded in making it a respectable tragedy, 
liven in Hiffernan's hands the plot and incidents buoyed him up above 
his ordinary thinking, and, if he gave no graces, he avoided any great 
blemishes* 

The Doctor lived upon the profits of this tragedy for tome time, bet, 
as usual > never made a calculation what he was to do next, till poverty 
pressed him to do something. After casting- about for srime time (and 
occasionally damning the booksellers for their want of taste in not en- 
couraging learning, and the performers of both Theatres for a dearth 
of abilities that discouraged any author of eminence from writing for 
them) he undertook to give a course of lectures oh the anatomy of the 
human body. 

He -instantly published Proposals, which was a guinea for the course, 
to consist; of three lectures, and the subscribers not to exceed twenty, 
in fcrder to be the better accommodated in a private room. The sub- 
scription (which was evidently given tinder the impression of charity) 
was soon filled by the exertions of his friends, and the first day was 
announced by the Doctor's going round to the subscribers himself to 
info?** them of it. " This method," said he, " I look upon the best, 
' -as it prevents any imputation of quacking, by a public advertisement*" 

The room fixed on for this exhibition was ak the Percy c office -house, 
the hoar one o'clock iix the forenoon* At this hour the following gen- 
tlemen assembled;. Dr. Kennedy, physician to the Prince of Wale*, 
and the present Inspector- General to the hospitals under the Butte- of 
York, Mr. George Garrick, Mr. Becket of "Pall-mall, and another 

VoL.n. Yy 
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gentleman. They. waited till. two for more company, but no more 
coming, the Doctor made his appearance from an inside closet, dressed 
t>ujt if* a foil suit o/ black, and, placing himself before a little round 
table* made a very formal obeisance to his small auditory. 1 . 

The company could not but smile at this mode of begjnmng— 
bit the Doctorprooeeding with great gravity, pulled out of his pocket 
a small print of a human skeleton, evidently cut out of some anatomical 
HWgarine, and laying it on the table thus proceeded : 

J am now, gentlemen, about to open a subject to you of the greatest 
importance in life— which is the knowledge of ourselves — which Iflato 
recommends in that short but forcible maxim of " Nosce teipswk**^— 
Pope by saying, " The proper study of mankind is man"— and bur 
divine Shakespeare by exclaiming, " What a piece of work is man ! 
how noble in reason ! how infinite in faculties ; in form and moving 
haw express and admirable ! In action how like an angel 1 in appre- 
hension how like a god ! — the beauty of the world— the paragoft*pf 
animals!" '. 

" Having thus given the general opinion of three great men on this 
•object, I .shall commence with describing the bead of this paragoji of 
^animals." Here the Doctor entered into a commonplace description 
of the skoU 9 the brains, Sec. which lasted about half an hour, when 
taking up the print, and restoring the head of the skeleton (which lie 
had previously doubled down) to its former position, he next under- 
took a description of the breast. 

«' Here, gentlemen," says he, ff is the next part of this very extrA* 
ordinary animal, which may be very properly called from its very 
. xious bend and texture— bread-basketry of the human frame." At 
this the audience could hold out no longer, but unanimously burst oat 
imo a horse-laugh, which made the Doctor pause for some minutes, and 
produced in the company likewise an awkward and embarrassed silence. 
.At last one of the gentlemen broke ground by saying, " Why, Doctor, 
a* we are all friends, and as the subscription has been paid in, whiat 
signifies giving yourself any farther trouble ? We are satisfied of yc^dr 
eapw&y* and we can dispense with any further lectures." <€ . Ayte* 
aye," joined the rest of the company. " Why then," continued the 
first speaker, suppose you all come and take a bit of dinner with me to- 
4ay,; when we shall see what we are able to do in anatomising the 
bottle*" 

'..The sound of a gratuitous good dinner always fell very musically on 
Hi$srnan'sear> and in the present instance peculiarly so, as it not onSy 
plentifully provided for the wants of one day, but released him from, the 
trouble of two days more attendance, without losing any part of his 
suUcriptioa-mpney. Hence the brow of the grave and philosophic 
lecturer instantly relaxed into that of the convivial familiar acquailu 
tance. He stept from behind the corner of his little table with the 
utmpstcheerfulness, paid his congees separately to his friends, ordered 
up some coffee (which he left them to pay for), and jsoon after in et 
them at the dinner rendezvous in all the hilarity of an eleemosynary 
guest. * , 
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^Tbls transient e*Mbuiony we'btliefe, wa$' tfie feat 'public tW&ft of 
his hitler as a physician or an author : not but he sometimes wetf to 
advertise works, perhaps without any design of publishing them; fcut 
for tjxc purposes of giving fain, or extorting money. In this list we fed 
many pamphlets, some, perhaps, written, others intended to be 
written — but all calculated to form his miserable Ways and Means for 
raising the Supplies.' "• » 

In this shifting manner our Author went on, living as he most ttfa- 
veniently could make it out, without feeling much of the disgrace or 
embarrassment of his situation, till the spring of 1777, when he 6oti~ 
tracted the jaundice, which very soon made an evident impression 5 on 
his frame and spirits. His friends, knowing his pecuniary situation, 
saw it was necessary for him to confine himself to his apartments/ attd 
liberally assisted him for this purpose. Amongst these were Mr. 
GarricK, Mr. Murphy, Dr. Kennedy, Mrs. Abington, and others. ' 
The Doctor, however, used to creep out during the morning sun ftr 
an hour or two, which he trusted would do him more good than either 
physic or confinement. 

Jn one of these morning excursions he gave a singular proof of tife 
ruling passion sticking to us even in the hour of death. Calling at a 
friena's house so faint and spiritless that he was unable to walk up to the 
drawing-room, he was told in as delicate a manner as possible, <e that as 
sickness always brought on additional expences, if he would give his 
friend his address, he would very readily lend him a guinea per week 
until he recovered." 

The Doctor received the promise of the loan with becoming gra- 
titude, but referred him for his address to the usual place, « The Bed- 
ford cofFee-house." " My dear Doctor, says the other, this is n6 time 
to trifle : I assure you in the most solemn manner, I do not make this 
enquiry from any impertinent curiosity, or idle wish to extort a secret 
from you under your present circumstances ; my only reason' is, for 
the quicker dispatch of sending you any thing that may be needful/* 
The Doctor still expressed his gratitude with a sig^h and ardent gripe 
of the hand, but left the house by referring his friend to the Bedford 
coffee-house. 

It was in vain to expostulate further— the gentleman sent on the two 
following Saturdays a guinea each day, sealed up in a letter, which on 
enquiry he found the Doctor received ; but on the third Saturday no 
messenger arriving, upon enquiry it was found that the Doctor was 
no more, having died the preceding night at his lodgings in one of the 
little courts ofot. Martin's-lane, about the beginning of June f777. . 

Hiffernan was in his person a short, thick- set man, of a ruddy com* 
ple^ion ; black observing eyes, with a nose somewhat inclined to the 
aquiline, and upon the whole, though not formed with much symmetry, 
might be called an intelligent and well-looking man : but 4 as he has 
humourously described both his person and mind in a poem Called 
«• The Author on {iimself," we shall use his own pencil ; 
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« Periups tpm* curious would my person kw*<| 

I humbly answer, *Tis but 90 and sg : 
Not aver talW-nor despicably low. 
Black frowning brows my deep-sunk eyes b'ershadej 
They were, 1 fear, for a physician made j 
t fbra&teiQg Nature gave this ami -grace, 

y\»d mark'd me with a medical grimace ; 
In limbs proportioned?— body somewhat gross, 
h\ humour various — affable*~rmorose j 
The ladies servitor— in health a king : 
GoocLoaturM, peevish, gay, fantastic thing; 
That, like friend Horace, grey before his time, 
Seek fame in loo&e-pac'd prose and fetter'd rhyme $ 
Whose highest wish 's a mere absurdity, 
Nothing to dor—and learnedly idle be\ 
Like to myself to have a muse-bit friend, 
My vain chimeras to review and mend ; 
The day to, write— by night in fancy stray, 
§Q, like, true poets, dream my life away.' 1 

As a writej, Hiffcrnan, as we before observed, had the materials of 
scholarship, but from not always cultivating good company, and sacri- 
ficing occasionally too much to Bacchus, he did not properly avail 
himself of his stock of learning; he was far from being, however, a mere 
scholar ; he could deport himself in good company with very becoming^ 
decorum, and enliven the conversation with anecdote and observation, 
which rendered him at times an agreeable companion. At other; 
times, and particularly when he was nearly intoxicated, he could be 
very coarse and vulgar, sparing np epithets of abuse, and indulging 
himself in all the extravagancies of passion. Had he attended at an. 
earlier age to take the proper advantages of his education and talents, 
there were many situations, probably, he might have been fit fbr - 9 for 
instance, a schoolmaster, a physician, or a translator. In saying this, 
however, we must presuppose industry, sobriety, &c. ; but his conduct 
was such that he let all his powers run to seed, and only roused them 
like the beasts of the forest, to hunt for daily prey, which, like them, 
sometimes, we are afraid, he obtained either by stratagem or by 
fraud. 

He had many peculiarities , which to those who knew him intimately 
formed the pleasantest part of his character. One was, and which we 
before remarked, the inviolable secrecy he observed about the place of 
his lodging. Many schemes used to be devised among his friends to, 
find this out ; but his vigilance, whether drunk or sober, always pre- 
vented the disco very. How far he carried this whimsical idea may be 
seen from the following anecdote : 

Being one night in a mixed company at Old Slaughter's coffee-house, 
among the rest was a Mr. Dossie, secretary to the late Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, a man of a literary turn, tyit who loved late hours at 
night and late rising in the morning to an excess. He had another 
habit more peculiar than the former, which was, that whoever he sat 
last with, he made it a point of seeing him home. Such a coincidence 
of characters as Hiffernan and he formed* could scarcely fay of prg* 
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duciog sape wkiwsietl *vent. On their leaving' the qoffee-hoa&e about 
one o'clock in the morning, Mr. D. asked the Doctor permission to 
see Mm home. This wa& a question of all others the Doctor wa& least 
willing to answer ; however, alter pausing for some time, " he thanked 
him for his civility ; but, as he lived in the city, he could not think 
of giving him that trouble." " None in the world, $irV said the 
other ; " on the contrary it affords me the highest satisfaction." To 
this the Doctor was obliged to subscribe, and they walked on arm in 
arm till* they came to St. Paul's Church-yard : " Pray, Doctor (arri- 
ving at this point)," says Mr. D. ** do you live much farther ?" " Oh, 
yes, sir," says the Doctor, " and on this account I told you it would 
be- giving you a great deal of trouble." This revived the other's 
civility, and on they marched till they reached the Royal Exchange* 
Here the question was asked again, when the Doctor, who found him 
lagging, and thought he could venture to name some place, replied, 
" he lived at Sow." This answer decided the contest, Mr. D. con* 
fessed he was not able to walk so far, particularly as. he had business 
in thf morning which required his attendance at two o'clock* wished 
the Jpoctor a good night, and walked back to his lodgings near Charing* 
cross with great composure. 

The Doctor lived upon some terms of intimacy with most of the 
literati of his time, viz. Foote, Garrick, Murphy, Goldsmith, Kelly 4 
BickerstaJFe, &c. and occasionally felt their patronage and beneficence. 
He. had other hquses of call as he used to express himself, where he was 
enter tained, and where he found a ready subscription for his publica- 
tions; his real expence of living, therefore^ must have been very 
trifling, if we deduct from it the high price he paid for his time and 
independence, but in these he himself was the lowest valuator. 

Garrick often relieved him, and Hiffernan was vain enough to thinly 
he repaid him by an occasional epigram or paragraph, in praise of his 
talents, both of which he was very far from excelling in. Foote had 
him upon easier terms, he entertained him upon no other principle, 
thaji {hat of amusement, and relieved him from the impulse of huma- 
nity, of which the following is a peculiar instance, and which the 
Doctor used to relate as a proofj amongst many others, of his friend'* 
generosity. 

Foote meeting Hiffernan one morning rather early in the Hay-, 
market, asked him how be was ? " Why, faith, but so, so," replie4 
the Doctor.. " What, the old disorder — impecuniosiiy — I suppose (here 
the. Doctor shook his head) : Well, my little Bayes, let me prescribe 
for you ; I have been lucky last night at play, and I'll give you as, 
many guineas as you have shillings in your pocket ; come, ma,ke the 
experiment." Hiffernan most readily assenting, pulled out seven shil-% 
lings, and Foqte, with as much readiness, gave him seven guineas, adding 
With a laugh, " You see, Paul, Fortune is not such a b— ■ ch as yoi| 
imagine, for she has been favourable to me last night, and equally so 
to you tnis morning," 

Where the Doctor generally lodged, he had the dexterity (for pur- 
j>Qse/$ only known to himself) to conceal to the last hour of his Ufe r 
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Tte ^ppo^Won ky; from'the circumstances dt MiTbein£ bft&i t&w$ 
fcomittg'dut 'with clean shoes, &c. in that quarter^ to be m 6^'oF$ie 
66ttrts off Fleet- street, where lodgings are not only cheap;' rjut wjjeje 
there'are a number of eating-houses, which' afford an easy,' ac^j»- 
ftkjd&tiorf. , , . *„. m 

''His 1 familiar' day was spent as follows: He never turned but 
about twelve o'clock at noon; he then called at.sbme'frleja^.^ouje 
to inquire their health, &c. tell them the news of the tybrhin^r In3 
ptrt himself in a way^>f being asked to dinner. If lie failed 'in pne he 
tried k in another, and so to a third and fourth; if all failed" Re4fee"d 
at an eating-house, and in the evening went to the Theatre, whej* he 
generally sfept out the whole of the entertainment in the nUinberer's lpox, 
and then finished his evening at the cyder-cellar, Maiden-lane, or some of 
the porter houses round Covent-Garden : at these last places he gene- 
rally quartered upon some friend, who treated him, and where he gbuld 
be for a time very entertaining. Towards the close of the'nigtthe 
got drunk, if be could, and then broke out the violence of his tender, 
abusing every body who differed witlv-him in politics, religion, fiiara- 
ture, &c. in the coarsest strains of Billingsgate. He did all this,^ how- 
ever, with impunity, every body knew him, and every body laugj^ at 
him, and sometimes worked him up to this pitch of frenzy to gxKbit 
him to strangers. 

When he spent the day at a friend's he generally put on a different 
kind of behaviour, mixing in the conversation with temper and ob- 
servation, and sometimes enlivening it with anecdotes and remarks; 
either whimsical or judicious. His only want of respect here was his 
being subject to riod a little after dinner, which sometimes proceeded to 
a sound nap, and was often the cause of some ridiculous emoarrassment, 
of which the following is an instance : 

Previous to the exhibition of the comedy of " 'Tis Well Its no 
Worse" (since cut down to the farce of " The Pannel"), Bickerstaffe 
invited a few friends, of whom Hiffernan was one, to dine with him, 
and hear him read his play. After dinner the glass went cheerfully 
round for about half an hour, when the author began, and read to the 
end of the first act, the company making such observations on' it as it 
suggested to their judgments. Hiffernan's only remark all this while 
was, " Very well, by G — d ! very well," till about the middle of the 
second act, when he began to nod, and in a little time .afterwards to 
snore so bud that the author, could scarcely be heard. Bickerstaffe 
felt a little embarrassed, but, raising his voice, went on. Hiffernan's 
tones, however, increased, till at last Goldsmith -could hold no longer, 
but cried out, " Never mind the brute, Bick, go. on; so he, -would 
have served Homer if he was here, and reading his own woi^v' / 

Wfferrmn, however, made his best excuse the , next fay, and^wijich 
^Goldsmith was ready enough to admit as such; fqr ,wheiL &e"Jaiter 
askefl hterHow he could behave i\\ that manner, the Qther cx>oJly : re- 
plied," Its my usual way, I never can resist sleeping at a.flavutoume" 

Thus ends the little history of a man who had learning sufficient to 
fill many situations in life, and tajents and observation, if joined but 
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to a fofflpum sfcare of prudence and industry* to nuke hiiradf respec- 
table and independent. All his bad qualities seemed to grow out of 
his indolent*, and he adds another name to the long list of martyrs who 
have sacrificed to this destructive and degrading vice. Men of this 
stamp act as if they consider themselves as a " kind of rentrchajg* 
upon Providence/' who is obliged to invert the order of nature iafchjetr 
favour, and provide for them at the public expence. Repeated di$r . 
appointments, nor the severe bites of poverty, will not set them. right, 
ana, as life must be supported (and sometimes according to their 
trayagant ideas, of support), the means, of course, must be unjust** 
fiable. 

The following, as far as we have been able to collect, is a chjooQlo? 
gical list of Dr. Hiffernan's works : 

The Ticklers ; a Set of Periodical Papers published in Dublg* 
about 1^50. 

The Tuner,; a Set of Periodical Papers, published in 1753. . 
Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, Lond. 1754. 
The Ladies Choice, a Dramatic Petit Piece, 1759* 
The Wishes of a Free People, Dramatic Poem, 1761. 
The New Hypocrates, a Farce, n. p. 1761. 
The Earl of Warwick, a Tragedy, 1764. 
dramatic Genius, in Five Books, 1770. 
Philosophic Whim, 1774. 

Heroine of the Cave, .taken from Jones's " Cave of Idra," *Tr%* 
ge&y, 1775. 



SKETCH OF THE 

LIFE OF M. BRISSOT. 



[Written, by himself.] 



Patricias,' Sockatks non fiiit! Clkanthbs Aqaam Traxitl PtATo*-^fM, non' 
accepit, Nobilem, Philosojhia, scd fecit* Seneca* 

Socra^tks was not a man of Fashion ! Cleanthes, actually, by Gad, a Water. 
Drawer ! and Plato, poor fellow, had some Phildsophy, to be sure, but positively 
riopedigfetatalU 

MS. Translation presented to Lord Leiceste* 
... .. ' ... from the Library St Mo vht -Edge cum be. • 

f ."'<'' • 

A Moral and political writer is the compatriot, the friend, the.., 
brother, the counsellor of those who read him. There is formed 
between them a pleasing society, a- communion of ideas. Now, we 
love thoroughly to know those whom we frequent ; we take a delight 
in seeing them without a blemish, The reader judges the moral wr^p . 
with the severity of Csesar in the case of his wife. It is* therefore, qn 
this occasion, . that I particularly .address myself to the readers of sSy 



* 
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different works : it is for them that I print this natatorial, as tlte fcefcfft, 
or, rather, as the practical versification of the doctrine which I have 
published. They have read my writings ; they are on the point df 
knowing their author ; they are about to hear his confession. I call 
Heaven to witness that I make it here with the same sincerity as if I 
had one foot in the grave. 

I was born in 1754. ^ c despicable journalist, who* during the 
course of five years, has disgusted his readers by abs&Mly ringing the 
changes upon "the stoves of my father, would, doubtless, have sported 
also with the anvil of Demosthenes, the stirrup of Amyot> and of the 
©oet Rousseau, the tan-pits of Massillon, and the cutlery of Diderot. 
"He little imagined that, m 1789, an article bf the declaration of rights 
would cover with shame the partizans of the prejudice of birth, by 
declaring (what philosophy never ceased to pronounce) that men were 
born equal ; and that there was no birth either illustrious or obscure. 

One has not the choice of a father. If my birtfi had been at my 
own option, could I have fixed upon the station of the author of ray 
being, I should riot have placed it in a palace, 'but under the simple and 
rustic roof of an American husbandman. That is the occupation 
which would have made me proud: it would have enabled my father 
to have unfolded his character, and all those qualities which rendered 
him esteemed by his fellow-citizens, but which were buried under his 
business, as a T raitevr. Being the parent of a numerous family * he 
employed all the means resulting from his- easy circumstances t6give 
them a good education. I then pursued my studies, the success at- 
tending the public course of which seemed to invite me, at an early 
period, to the bar, the only career in France at that time apparently open 
to talents and to liberty. Previously to my being called to it, a pro- 
gress through that disgusting noviciate, which is the forerunner of the 
initiation of candidates into the order of orators, became necessary. 
The office of an attorney was my gymnasium ; I laboured in it for the 
space of five years, as well in the country as in Paris. As I advanced in 
the study of chicane my disgust against the profession increased ; and 
this aversion was accompanied by that indignation which the feeling and 
unpractised minds of young persons naturally experience at the dis- 
covery of unprincipled impostures. To relieve my weariness and 
disgust I applied myself to literature and to the sciences. The study 
of the languages was, above all others, my favourite pursuit. Chance 
threw in my way two Englishmen, on a visit to my own country ; I 
learned their language ; and this circumstance decided my fate. . 

The knowledge of the English tongue and of some others, together 
with the perusal of well-written foreign books, gave the finishing stroke 
to my disgust against the bar. I quitted it to resign myself entirely up 
to the bent of my own taste. This step offended my parents, who de- 
signed me for the bar of Chatres. My resolution, did not, however, 
give way. I had before my eyes the example of a multitude of men of 
letters who experienced the same fate. I put my dependence upon some 
friends, upon my humble talents, and upon the exceedingly narrow 
circle to which my wants were limited; for, I always conceived that to 
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ddv these personal wants into a small compass was the true mode of 
attaining independence. To have attached myself to the study of philo- 
sophy, I would have sacrificed all considerations whatsoever ; I would 
iuave become a school-master like Winkelmann, or a tutor like Rousseau* 
Fortunately, I was not constrained to sacrifice my liberty. Friendship 
cainetp my assistance, and the death of my respectable father empowered 
me to discharge the obligations which I had contracted towards my 
friends. Buried in my solitude, although an inhabitant of Paris; I was 
citable^ to gratify, during two years, my passion for the sciences, and 
to prepare that immense mass of Materials, out of which I was to reaip 
advantages* whensoever the time should come to employ them.'* 

This, is given with double pleasure, not only as gratifying to curi- 
osity, but as subservient to use. Too prone to be over-tempted by 
politics, the splendour sometimes seen upon corruption, and the easy 
perquisites which now and then attend upon luckv vice, it must be 
salutary lor men to take to opposite objects of arduous virtue and of 
patient study !-*-the struggles of toil, and the surprises of wit \ — To 
ihink of Bayle, Milton, and Samuel Johnson, living by a little school ! 
Steele and Goldsmith, with daily labours in Journals, earning magni- 
jficently their daily dinner ! Diderot, to keep himself at college, gave 
lessons to a lower class— and Winkelmann, that he might indulge each 
^honourable wish towards study and travel, lived upon bread and water, 
and travelled over Europe on foot ! ■ 
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' ON THE STUDY OF 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 



MR. Locke has very judicioufly distinguished, and concisely dis- 
posed, the various pursuits of human knowledge, in his ge- 
neral division of the sciences : every object which can fall within the 
compass of the understanding, being, as he justly observes, compre- 
hended either in the nature of things, the duties of moral action, ox 
the use of the signs, by which our knowledge of either is acquired 
and communicated. 

Physics, or natural philosophy, instructs us in the investigation of 
the first ; its object being the constitution of things^ their properties 
and respective operations. These present the most extensive field for 
"speculation and enquiry ; the inquisitive mind finding . iLexhaustible 
fountains at which to quench its thirst of knowledge, flowing from 
every corner of the universe. ^ 

Ethics, or moral philosophy, comprehends the se6ond, and is a 
part of science less calculated for speculation, but more practical and 
confined ; limited, however, as it is, and important as its cultivation 
*is to society, the prejudices and passions of mankind are such insur- 
mountable .obstacles to its perfection, that though virtue and happi- 
ness, its two great objects, have been matters of debate almost from 
Vol.JI. Zz 
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the beginning of the world to this day, mere philosophers are still neat* 
ly as much in the d*rk about them as ever. 

With respect to the third distinction, it may rather be called the art 
of philosophising in general, than ranked under a distinct species, or 
mode of philosophy. The right use of those signs whereby we ex- 
press our ideas is indeed so essentially necessary both to the pursuit 
and communication of every branch of knowledge, that it is impos- 
sible to make any considerable advances mother parts of science, with- 
out making, at the same time, some proficiency in that of logic. It 
is not, however, an application to the quibbling jargon of the schools 
that I would recommend to my readers. The Greeks, to whom the 
world is indebted for the first refinements in the art of reasoning, were a 
nation fond of extempore declamations, and piqued themselves much 
on their being able to take, alternately, either side of the question in 
a debate : for this reason they invented a form of words, adapted rather 
to the purposes of cavil and contention, than the improvement of know- 
ledge, and the discovery of truth. Logic, however, stripped of that 
scholastic farrago of unmeaning terms which hath deservedly brought 
it into disrepute, is nothing more than the art of applying common 
sense to science, or the art of thinking and reasoning justly ; to which 
end, the clear and precise definition of things, a right method of ar- 
ranging the right parts of an argument,* or disposing the subjects of 
investigation, are indispensably necessary. 

There are no persons who entertain a more sovereign contempt for 
what is commonly called logic, than geometricians; who, neverthe- 
less, have made a greater progress in the explication of natural phe- 
nomena within two centuries past, than all the masters of the dialectic 
art were able to effect for some thousand years before. But they should 
not be vain of their good fortune, or take upon them, as is too frequently 
the case, to despise the moralists and physiologists, for having met 
with less success in their researches. The cause of their own advances 
is, indeed, less to be attributed to superior talents, than to the ad- 
ventitious helps the nature of their studies afforded them. If the 
meaning of words were as determinate, perceptible objects as ac- 
curately to be defined, and our ideas in general as clearly and precisely 
to be expressed, as lines and figures, how many thousand polemical 
tomes would never have seen the light, that have been written on scien- 
tific subjects, without advancing one step toward their improvement! 
But men must be wrongheads, indeed, who can draw false conclusions 
from premises so definite and obvious as those of arithmetic and geo- 
metry. Obliged, also, as natural philosophy has been to the mathe- 
matics, for its late improvements, it appears now at a stand, and un- 
able to make any farther progress, tor want of different means of 
advancement. The spirit of calculation seems to have almost finish- 
ed the work cut out for it, among the greater phenomena of na- 
ture, by the establishment of the universal principle of gravity : a 
principle, however, not discovered, but confirmed, by geometrical 
induction. 

The advantages which the • Newtonian theory, founded on just 
observation and mathematical reasoning, had over the imaginary oue 
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of Des Cartes, have possessed their successors, particularly in this 
country, with the mistaken notion, that the means whereby the im- 
mortal author of the former was enabled to demonstrate the fallacy 
of the Cartesian system, and establish his own, are those only oa 
which the farther advancement of natural knowledge is to be prose*, 
cuted. More solid, however, than ingenious, more secure from 
being misled themselves, than capable of leading others, our present 
race of mathematicians appear to have reached their ne fins ultra in 
such pursuits, till some happier genius, of a different and more ad- 
venturous turn, strike out some new path, and throw open another 
field of science, to cultivate which he may need their labour and 
assistance. 

I will not deny, that it is equally to be regretted logicians should 
stand as much in need of the elements of geometry, as the professors 
of the latter science generally do of the advantages attending the 
knowledge of the dialectic art. A proper acquaintance with both is un- 
doubtedly necessary, for such as would make any new or considerable 
improvements in philosophy. Logic, however, is less easily to be dis- 

f eased with in philosophers, than geometry. Indeed, the latter may not 
e improperly ranked as an inferior species of the former ; the supe- 
rior kinds of which are liable to the more uncertainty, as their objects 
are more, refined and important. 

Sir Isaac Newton himself admits, that a very moderate share of 
mathematical knowledge is sufficient to enable anyone perfectly to com* 
prehend and judge of his philosophy. It is to be wished, for the honour 
of that superlative genius, that we could say the same with respect 
to a superficial acquaintance with the art of reasoning ; or that he had 
paid as great a regard to, or possessed as much skill in, logic as 
geometry. 

My readers, many of them at least, will doubtless be surprised at an 
intimation of Sir Isaac Newton's being inattentive to, or defective in, 
this particular. A true philosopher, however, should never be afraid 
to think for himself, and speak his own sentiments, on what he con* 
ceives erroneous, whateyer sanction may be given to such error, by 
being sheltered under the most respectable names. Nullius addictus 
iurare in verba tnagistri, is the motto of the present writer, who, though 
not fond of innovations, as well knowing their dangerous consequence 
to science, is yet too impatient of restraint, and tenacious of liberty, 
to plod on in the common road, merely because it is already beaten, 
or to be supported even by scientific leading-strings. Philosophical pre- 
ceptors I will readily admit of, but no philosophical nurses, however 
boasted their age, sagacity, or experience. That I may not be thought, 
however, to advance only vague assertion, or seem to expect implicit belief 
in .my readers, I shall bring an instance, wherein I conceive that great 
genius stumbled at the threshold) and, as he entered on his philosophy, 
gave a convincing proof how little, he had attended to the att of 
philosophising. 

In the last and most important of* his Regul& Pbihsafhandi he lays 
dqwn the following rule, as the foundation of all natural £bitos*$by % 
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* Those qualities of bodies which are not capable' of being hcigfe* 

* tened and remitted, and which are found in all 'bodies where expe* 
4 riments can be made, must be looked on as universal qualities of all 
' bodies. Thus the extension of body is only perceived by our semes, 

* nor is perceived in all bodies : but, since it is found in all that ' we 

* have perception of,' it may be affirmed of all* So we find that seve* 

* ral bodies are hard; and argue, that the hardness ef the whole only 

* arises from the hardness of the parts : whence we infer that the par- 
' tides, not only of those bodies which are sensible, but of all others, 

* are likewise hard. Lastly, if all the bodies about the earth gravitate 

* towards the earth, and this according to the quantity of matter 
' in each ; and the moon gravitates towards the earth also, according 

* to its quantity of matter; and the sea again gravitate* towards 

* the moon ; and all the planets and comets gravitate towards eack 

* other; it may be affirmed universally, that all bodies gravitate 

* towards each other in the creation.* 

By the application of this rule it is, that the Newtonians mast tain 
extension, impenetrability, and gravity, to be the essential qualities 
of all bodies, perceptible and imperceptible. There is certamly* 
however, a paralogism, a fallacious method of reasoning, made use 
of in the above rule : for to say those qualities which are to be found 
in all bodies subject to experiment, are to be admitted as the universal 
qualities of all bodies whatever ; or to argue that the property of 
die whole only arises from what is separately the property of each 
ot its parts; is certainly very arbitrary and inconclusive. We see, daily, 
in bodies compounded by art, qualities thajt are not inherent is their 
component parts ; qualities that are evidently the effect of the combi-. 
nation of those parts, or the modification of the whole. How is it possi- 
ble for us, therefore, to tell, with any degree of Certainty, that the 
extension, hardness, or gravity, of perceptible bodies, are owing 
to the same qualities in those imperceptible ones of which they are 
composed ? 

I know of but one way to make out, with any .kind of plausibility, 
the justice of such reasoning ; which is to play the sophist, and admit 
nothing to be body which hath not the foresaid properties. This ex- 
pedient would, indeed, remove all objections to such being the essen- 
tial and cbaracteristical properties of bodies : but then it would not 
prevent the doubt arising, of the absolute existence of any sue hoodie* in 
nature: because, by a solution of perceptible bodies into impalpable 
parts, or imperceptible ones, no such properties would remain. 

It is admitted, that qualities of bodies are only to be discovered by 
our senses, assisted by the various means of physical experiment; 
but let us consider what, in reality, is to be deduced from this method 
of investigation. In the case of simple perception, art idea i& excited 
by means of the action of some external object on the organ of sense : 
but, whether this idea be the representation of such an object as it 
exists in the nature of things, or whether it be not a representation 
of the mode of action of such object on such organ, or rather of the 
Jesuit of their reciprocal action and influence on each other I say, 
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whether the one or the other be the case, no experiment we Can make 
can possibly determine. Reason, however, operates in favour of the 
latter ; and, though it might be expedient for Sir Isaac Newton to 
ground his geometrical system on the basis of the corpuseularian plan, 
and, perhaps, it is happy for science that he did so, yet his arguments 
for resting philosophical enquiry on the apparent properties of percep- 
tible bodies, as the essential qualities of the elements of which such 
bodies are composed, are certainly weak and inconclusive. This will 
appear further, in considering his conclusion respecting the hardness 
of the parts of bodies drawn from that of the bodies themselves. Some 
have said, indeed, that he does not mean,, by hardness, absolute im-. 
penetrability, or perfect solidity : certainly he does not, in speaking 
of the whole, or perceptible, body, because we confessedly know of 
no such perfectly solid body in the universe : but what could he mean, 
else, in speaking of the particles of which such bodies are composed ? 
Certain it is, he meant impenetrability, or solidity, here ; at least 
bis followers have reasoned accordingly ; and it is not to be conceived 
but that he meant some absolute and positive quality, essential to body. 
Hardness, considered in this light, can be understood as nothing less 
than perfect solidity. 

Now it is extremely obvious, that we have no way to determine 
whether any body be hard or soft, but by striking or pressing it against, 
or, as it is in fact, comparing it with, some harder or softer body ; 
and though we should, by these means, discover the hardest and 
most impenetrable of perceptible bodies, we should be still divested 
of all experimental means of discovering whether such body were, 
in itself, perfectly solid or not : so that hardness is still evidently a 
relative and comparative quality, even in perceptible bodies. To 
decide hence, therefore, of the absolute hardness or impenetrability of 
the particles, or impalpable elements, of which they are com- 
posed, is surely a very fallacious method of conclusion. 

I might proceed still further, and shew that the same bodies may 
appear to possess different degrees of hardness, from different modes 
of making experiments on them, in comparing them with each other : 
but I have, at present, nothing more in view, than to give an instance 
of this eminent philosopher's inattention to a logical method of argu- 
mentation. Indeed, in other parts of his writings, he himself admits 
that, with respect to the gravity of bodies, it may possibly be the 
mechanical effect of an impulsive force, or of the pulses of an elastic 
medium; by which concession he does, in effect, admit also the fallacy 
of the above reasoning, as to this particular quality : and, if it be in- 
conclusive respecting one property of bodies, it must necessarily*be so 
regarding the rest. 

From this example, I doubt not my readers are convinced of the ne- 
cessity which those who are desirous to become acquainted with, and 
be enabled to judge of, philosophical systems, lie under of paying a due 
attention to the use of those signs whereby our ideas are expressed ; or, 
in other words, to the art of philosophising. 

1 would not advise those, however, who have not already made 
some progress in logic, to rush precipitately into the labyrinth of so 
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perplexed a study, as it is recommended in the professed treatises on 
that subject. Logic may undoubtedly be called, with propriety, 4he 
syntax of philosophy ; but no man ever made himself master of a. lan- 
guage, merely by acquiring the completest knowledge of the ipks of 
grammar : and, indeed, the study of these rules is extremely barren and 
disgusting, unattended with the opportunities of applying theixu 

A general knowledge of logical rules, and a particular attention to 
them when their application is necessary, will be sufficient for the 
philosophical student ; and, though he may make many blunders, in his 
way, for wane of being an adept in the art of ratiocination, he will find 
science so great an improver of sense, that if he pays the same regard 
to the manner in which he acquires and expresses his ideas, as he does 
to those ideas when acquired, jie will, at the same time, become broth 
a logician and philosopher. W. T, 



CHARACTER OF REGULUS, 

[From " Rqman Conversations."] 

REGULUS lived at a time when the power of Rome was risen to 
a great height, when she was sovereign of Italy, and success- 
lolly struggling with Carthage for the dominion of alt the neighbour* 
ing islands and seas. As consul, he, in conjunction with Manlius, 
commanded that vast Roman fleet, which had on board near five times 
the number of soldiers and mariners which filled the famous Spaniih 
armada. With this fleet he attacked the Carthaginians, who were 
superior both in number and skill : he defeated them by mere force of 
valour, and then disembarking on the coasts of Afric, he defeated 
their land forces also ; he made himself master of two hundred of 
their towns, and of two hundred thousand captives ; he advanced 
even to the city of Tunis, which is but fifteen miles di&ant from the 
gates of Carthage itself. 

In the midst of this success and power, he shewed himself (in 
some particulars at least) superior to all this flow of fortune. . For, 
in the midst of this high exaltation, he petitioned the Roman senate 
for leave to return home, giving this humble and most amiable rea* 
ton for that his request ; viz. Because, during his long absence, his 
private estate, which was no more than fourteen acres of land (so 
small was tie property with which so great and powerful a com- 
mander was contented), lay neglected and uncultivated, and his wife 
and children, who had no other support, were thus reduced to great 
distress. The Roman senate answered this petition, according to the, 
same spirit of those times ; not bestowing on him the spoil of any of 
the conquered cities, nor even any part of the contributions raised *m 
the fertile provinces of that opulent region ; but only assuring him 
(as a sufficient encouragement for one who laboured only for the se* 6 - 
vice and defence of his country) that if he would continue his labour* 
lor the public, his family should be supported, and his little field cul- 
tivated at the public charge. 
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Happy would it have been for himself, and for several hundred 
thousands of Ms fellow-creatures, if he had observed in the cause of 
Rome the sarnie moderation as in his own private concerns ; but wkk 
sorrow mast we own, that when Carthage lay at his feet, supplicate 
ing for peace* Regulus refused to grant it, except on the most op- 
pressive terms. Shocking and inhuman was this action, but it is not 
certain to what cause we are to attribute it : whether to orders which 
Regttlus received on this head from the government at Rome, or to 
the erroneous principles of patriotism, by which he himself probably 
was misled. 

Permit me, my dear fellow-students, on this occasion to express 
my wishes, that none of you may ever forget, that patriotism is * 
virtue far inferior to philanthropy. In your private concerns, may 
you continue to abhor all sentiments of avarice and ambition ; nor 
think yourselves at liberty to encourage the far more hurtful ambition 
and avarice of the public, if any of you should ever be called to pre- 
side at the helm of the British state. 

Permit me also to breathe a wish, that the present British govern- 
ment may be influenced by a Christian, not a Roman spirit, in putting 
a speedy end to all the miseries of thi6 present war ; a war which has 
stained with blood the seas and shores of the four quarters of the 
globe. May this dismal havoc be soon changed into a just and mode- 
rate, and therefore most wise and most honourable peace! 

I cannot forbear communicating to you some lines of a copy of 
verses, which my dear pupil composed some weeks ago on the even- 
ing of the first day of May. 

O gentle brerae, which from th' Egerian grot 
Mildly exhal'st, sweet as the censer's fume ; 
Extend thy gracious influence ! breathe forth 
O'er Germany's waste plains, the blood-stain'd hanks . 
Of Oder and sad Alois! O breathe forth! 
More welcome thou to that afflicted land, 
• More fragrant thou than vernal Zephyrus, 

Tho* scattering dews benign, and flow'rs of thousand hues. 

Come, gentle breeze! calm all -this storm of war; 
Breathe forth thy balm, to heal fall'n Gallia's wounds, 
And smooth in Albion's seas each swelling wave. 

but let me spare the blushes of my dear pupil (I had almost called, 
him my dear son), and return to our Roman studies. 

In the hand of Providence any instrument is sufficient for any work. 
The arrival of one man at Carthage (nor was he of any considerable 
rank, figure, or name) changed the whole scene. The Roman pride 
and power were laid level with the dust by one Spartan, and this at 
a time when Sparta itself was in a very low state- 

O my dear sir, (in saying this Crito addressed himself to the eldest 
of the young gentlemen), how very similar is this catastrophe of Re- 
gulus to that of Nicias ; the account of which I remember your read- 
ing at Cambridge with much pleasure, in the favourite part of your 
favourite author Thucydides ? One single Spartan was then able to 
overthrow all the Athenian, as now all the Roman power. 

If you mould extend your travels to Syracuse, with what pleasing 
melancholy will you there survey the, scenes of the misfortunes of 
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Nicias, and visit those vast caverns and parries which mmrt ake pri- 
sons of tfce captive Athenians f Regains, titas Nitias, fell sub une 
hands of his enemies, (I am sure yo« remenner FoAybbs's £n* seiec- 
twms oti the nvarinJity of fortune, while speaking c m thin ai Ajwt) , 

and, notwithstanding his high rank* suffered much ill treatment during 
a captivity of several years. 

In ere is not indeed any part of history (answered Ae e lfle&ty tfc 
young gentlemen) which more strongly attracts my attention than Ac 
unexpected' falls of great men, whether civil or military i- tnegr*T$fent 
deaths, or long imprisonments.— But pray proceed in your . 

Fortune again changed (said Crito), and the Cartia\gnnapfr fluff 
Stfftred an heavy punishment for their pride and cruertyij. *lw one 
battle near Panormus they lost no less than one hundred an&Tnnjfcilj 
elephants, the chief strength of their land-forces. HunrhJed'i^*hss 
stroke of adversity, they had recourse even to their prisoner Begulns, 
and sent him to Rome to negotiate their interests * • 

But let me not trouble you (continued Crito, laying -dew* mo, the 
sail-cloth his paper of notes) with my tedious repetition of so noted 
a story, as that of the behaviour of this great man when, arrfcred at 
Rome. Let us rather employ ourselves in duly -reflecting on ^ ex- 
ample. He supported, though to his utmost personal danger, the in- 
terest of his country ; and he obeyed, even to death, the strictest laws 
of honour and justice. How voluntarily indeed did he resign himself 
again into his enemies hands i With what resolution did he take leave 
o? his friends and country for ever ! With what composure of mind 
did he sail along this very coast for Afric, to meet the tortures &o4 
death which that cruel nation was preparing for him ! 
Scicbat, quae sibi barbarus 
Tortor pararet. 

Most cruel indeed and inhuman is generally said to have been that 
scene; but yet it may, like all other- scenes of that nature, be very 
instructive and useful to us. Fix ulla contra dolorem ac mortem foriitr 

disciplina. 

Let not your youthful minds be disheartened or dismayed at the 
severe trials which sometimes (though seldom) happen to virtue. 
Most willingly could I, on this occasion, recommend to your use <the 
impenetrable and invincible armour, the celestial and golden panoply 
of religion : but even an heathen moralist can in some degree com- 
' fort and encourage you, by observing, that there seems to be no de- 
gree of pain, whether of body or of mind, but what may be sup- 
ported or overcome by resolution, when assisted by habit and ex- 
ample. 

Happy, happy are those young men, who, in preparing tJtenisfelyet 
for the labours of this short life, have even such an as trtfikx as ,Ums 
round their breasts ; who direct this intrepidity to the most noble 
purposes, particularly, like Reguliis, to the service of taheir country, 
and the caase of justice ; who, like the contemporary of Re^ulus 
(the youthful Spartta Agis) , temper ihtur fortitude .contiaijaDx with 
the mildest humanity, and with the sweetest bejasBolence tveri to the 
last breath* 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 



HOUSE or LORDS, 

*fN the t?pper House of Parliament no material business occurred from the date of 
-our tost report till 

\ jQviL+ When Lerd Grtmn&e brought up a message from hit Majesty, recommends 
ing it to the House to take into consideration the state of the Land Revenues belonging 
to4fae Cre*n. His Lordship moved, that the thanks of the Home fee returned to his 
Msyssls/ <sr his gracious communication, which was agreed to. 

^ .The order of the day tor the Lords to be summoned feeing read, Earl Stanhope .mad* 
his promised motion, which in effect was, " That the House disclaimed having any 
thing to do with the internal government of France.'* His Lordship jn his speech re., 
prohated-the language of Earl Mansfield, whp, he asserted, had said in a former debate, 
" That were it possible for this country to restore monarchy to France, by paying a 
fcody of men in that country, no sum could be too great to be expended." After a de* 
bate of some length, the motion was not only negatived, but, at the instance of Lord 
Crenville, expunged from the Journals. 

7. .The Earl of Lauderdale stated, that he had been informed, that on Friday last the 
stitmo* which had been made by a noble Earl (Stanhope) had been altered when put by 
the Lord Chancellor. This he considered so unparliamentary, that he would witndraW 
his motion, which stood for the morrow, on purpose to have it brought into dis« 
cttsstou. 

The Bishop of Rochester defended the Lord Chancellor's mode of putting the que** 
tion, and insisted that it had met the concurrence of the House. 
- This drew on a conversation, in which the Earl of Caernarvon, Lord Lauderdale, 
and Lord Stanhope took part. The latter expressing himself with sonpe warmth, the 
Lord Chancellor proposed having his words taken down, on which all strangers were 
ordered to withdraw. . It is understood, however, that on explanations being made th* 
natter was dropped* 

8. The Marquis of Lamdovune, after a short preface, moved for the production of 
the circular Letter addressed to the Lords Lieutenants of the Counties, Sec. in 1782, 
auggesting the mode of putting the country into a posture of defence against an inva- 
sion. The motion being negatived without a division, the noble Marquis next moved 
for all the answers to that circular letter, pn which the Hpuse divided, Contents $, 
Not Contents $6. • 

The Earl of Lauderdale entered intp the proceedings of the House on Friday last on 
the motion of Lord Stanhope j he stated the case to be, that between the time of the 
motion toeing made by his noble friend, and the time of it§ being put by the than-, 
crJk>r, a part of that motion was dropped, so, as to be read to the House in a mutilated 
and garbled state. He therefore moved, that no motion or amendment could be deter- 
mined on by the House but by collecting their votes as Contents Qr Not Contents. 

Lord Tbur/rw moved the previous question, which was carried without a $vi~ 
sion, 

I©. Lord Moira wished to know if the learned Judges had as yet returned an answer 
to, chfjr jLprdships; resolution of last session, respecting the regulation of the Laws 
between Debtor and Creditor ; pr whether it was likely that answer wo.uld soon be 
given to the House. 

' Lord Krtyon replied, that the Judges had not neglected the' subject ; and believed 
he misfit take upon himself to assure the noble Lord, that "they would very shortly ' 
present their answer to the House ; and he would also assure the nobtfr Lord, that, 
shook) his military duty occasion his absence at the discussion, nottfag should be 
wanting in him to endeavour the attainment of that desirable nnmw$ which thfi 
noble Lord had so w**a>aad atfcdibiy imtetafcfe 
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14. Tht KB for^he enc o ur a gement and dlscipmimg of snob Corps or cdjgpaniies of 
mtA M shall voluntarily enro| themselves for the defence of theju; tpwnajoc, msts^.oj: 
for the general defence of the kingdom during the present war, *Sf* vW^oil 
amendments'. "* • 

1 5. The Earl oi Lauderdale moved for the prpduction of the minutes of thtptfDOeadmgt 
in tha trial of *4ew».-Mw Md Palme*- This, his iecdship declared he fieAsrick**/ If 
wanted, to follow up with an address to hi* Majesty, upon |he fitvat^OA Of tb*4* -tut* 
fortunate gentlemen. It was negatived without a division. 

v.Tbe Ur&Cbafictlkr then moved, " That ft is the opinion of this ti*Mt}&& there 
are no pounds for any mtcrfcrenc* with regard to tfa* sentence* past <a(ittH^|iA 
a«*PajBie*<V . r- - % 

^i^ad^i mo^aaan a*atndntent,^« That the toveatt ac*>er* mi l ipMlaMij 
by which (he merits of the question cc/M be decided, have bsenrcfoseoV' wfci&<w*a 
ni^aiived, aodth<i I^Chaoceltor'ainotioa iran»tiaoMy cajTts^v^t^ 

17. The jCdrtf t&akcltor, after some introductory observations, presented a bill for 
thjyejfef of insolvent debtors, which was read afrit time, spdJiis iierdtniotovt^ 
ff That it.be printed during the holidays." t-v 

This, >ill is the same as tttJT 17^. except its exteodma; the. bene$t SpaR^ernom- 
confined for debts under loopL The former bill went atlf to yefi^. $c* beekfift la 
jft^tend only tp such as were in prison before the 1st of January last. . : ' 

t ^oucned|br the holidays ^ • • 1 - - 

**o. The order of the day being read for taking Into 1 (in Titi i jjTqn fill M jfillj'i, 
message. Lord Grenvilje, in a long speedy recapitulated the principal a^ejee u£o$i) 
Prussian Treaty. He insisted that the bargain for die subsiding of l^.uoopa ygas^oaajfo 
at as cheap a rate as could possibly be. riis Lordship stated several precedes 
this country having subsidized the principal Powers of Europe. The Poissian gopps 
subsidized are to be employed in making conquests for (he maritime powers, fie cea>~ 
clfcdcd by moving ah 'address to the Kings assuring his Majesty ftf the, yajjlinesa, of 
this Kpuse to.enable him to make good his engagements. 

The Marquis of Lamdtnvtu and Lord Lauderdale opposed the motion, tot& AUxt- 
feidsuxd Hawfafaty supported it. 

On the question being called for, the House divided, Content* 99*, tyojk t 
tents 6. 

HOUS# or CO|KMQNS, 

Afrd\. Upon the motion for the Order of the Day for the Honse to tesofv* itself 
Inttra Committee upon the bill for regulating the Volunteer Associations for the 
defence cf this country, Mr. Francis wished to know, whether this bill was fo operite 
as a preclusion of the abstract question, which has been so. much agitated Of late re- 
specting benevolences ? 

Mr. Pitt said, there was nothing contained in the bill which applied to th e artj e tt 
in any manner whatever. At the same time he had no hesitation to repeat/Ws 
former assertion on the legality of such subscriptions, as applicable to the estaWehment ; 
pf tastes to be approved of by Parliament. * 

Blr. Serjeant Ada\r declared he would propose a clause m the bHl to le£a?itt^snch 
suWcrfdtipns. 1 

Mr. Fkt t considering such a clause as superfluous, express hi* de^taaii^lta to 

^^Tbe House - resolved itself intp a Committee upon the Votorfteer^Bra/miwfcrcff 
Mr. Pitt submittee* several clauses, which WerediscusSedat considtfn^Ie^^.* >< 'Tlife < 
report.wai*eceived and ordered to be taken into consideration on Fridays ij ejid tfte^ttl 
to be printed in me mterhn. .*'..•*.• <k "AT wnsff • 

" - l .' , ' >' J .\i Zi&m6l } ' 

^ 'UijOT Maifland moved, that an .humble address be psesente^i^^^ajca^- 
that^hc^ wQW.be graciously pleased to give diseaions/ 4^ ii^^iafA4K^rWae 
House' copies or. extracts of tue return of guns and military- stof^.^eft ky.tifa %*»Si*^ 
troops on their rctteat from Dunkirk,' and on the evacuation of TouIoa, 
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Mr. Jtot W*»Y.ed the rjpotlon unnec^t^andcom^ oa th*r. ground, . 

^JW"* "Afe^/saief, as to t^ie account ofjthe number of guns wbjch the Bfttiffe 
trbd^snhad lert befnnd them on their retreat from Dunkirk,, which ^Jie had sept. tatn*£ 
he fiaa^tafreh it from the commanding officer V the number which he had 50 staiftlbfc 
believed was thirty-two ; it might be a few more or a few lets ; but the difference, if 
vt^todbtt^piftion, ■"•u* not very material* 

•tyfftljRwtta* sheet speech, supported the motion, as did Mr. Grey 5 after which the" 
<|Htr**irty*» |^ and negatived without a dfcttion* ^ 

• . . -< 

l^ f ^4^ivfK9d * message from the King, relatWu to th+ Land Revenues of 
tbq gro^^imilar to that mate ia/ Lord <Gr*n«ilte iivthe House o&Lords* ' * 

After much of the ordinary business had been gone through, Mr. Dundas opened Af* 4 " 
l9*jttd8**dtt#* fir rathe# eaqplainejd the accounts that had bete* previously laid 00 <&t 
taj& ^Pfitjche india-JBouM. He stated the atTafcs of the Company to fee prosperottsi 1 
but j^^ if.wouM be necessary to barrow »oo>6eai. In conclusion he moved sever*!* 
resolution^, which were agreed to, and the report ordered to be received on Monday, 

7. Air, Bttvfay presented the report of the Committee on the state of finances 15"* 
India, which was read. The resolutions of the Committee were agreed to by tfce ' 
Houstyand* the bttl wis accordingly presented- by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Jflrtaiew p ata se nted the Lottery Bitt, wnich was read a first time. ] 

Mr. Pitt rose to move tor a Nil to- enable Frenchmen to enlist as soWiers in certajtf ' 
teguments on the Continent, and to enable his Majesty to grant commission^ tki Frefidb 
officers, to be paid by. this country. These troops are never to be landed in England 
bntvYft'fhe sake of rendezvousing j and then to be confined to a certain specified 
district Those who were to be enlisted in this country were not to be formed into ; 
corps here, but immediately sent to the continent. - - 

After some very short observations from two or three members, the motion wa* ] 
put and carried, and the bill ordered to be brought in. 

*$*he~ Volunteer Corps Bill was read a third time. Mr. Serjeant Matr moved a 
clause to legalise the subscriptions through the country \ which, after a debate of 
some length, was negatived without a division, and the bill was passed. 

8. The Chancellor, of the Exchequer presented a bill to enable the subjects of France^ 
toienDst as scidiers In regiments to serve on the Continent of Europe, and certain ( 
other places, and to enable his Majesty to grant commissions, as officers, to subjects bt * 
that country in the said corps, to be paid, &c 

The Bill was read a first time. 

It was ordered, on the motion of S!r Charles flunbury, that a bill should be brought 
in to amend an Act passed in the thirteenth year of the present King, for' the better 
preservation of the public highways, as far as the same relates to the labour of poor 
persons thereon. The object of the Hon. Baronet's bQl is to exempt the poor in 
future front being obliged to labour gratuitously in the repairs uf the public 
roads. , 

The Jfouse resolved into a Committee on his Majesty's message, recommending the 
consideration of a plan for the better regulation of the landed Revenues of the .Crown; 
and Mr. Hobart having taken the chair, the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated to the; 
committee, that what was intended in the present instance to be submitted to the con* ■ 
sidenf (ion. of *he legislature was, that part of tjm. Crown Lands which did not found* 
the general denomination of Woods and Forests. He moved for leave to bring in a hill . 
for f, he, tattaT management of the landed Revenues of the Crown, which was granted*. 

Mr; Harrison rose to make a motion on the subject of sinecure places, &c. He pre- • * 
faced Jt>xpbsers?ng, that in the present -critical situation of the country* ami the great 
calls' which, w4re ,madc on it» financial resources* it was necessary dtafc every nerve - * 
shoulKijfte £tguoed on the occasion j and as imsh as possible in a manner that would, 
not increase the too great burthens of the poor. With this ykw,;he .was induced *o > 
bring forward his present proposition, and to call on those who enjoyed considerable 
erncaum^rVls^rrthlferf by the public, to contribute ifreir Share towards aUtviaring thi 
burthen* o*"*Wat very ptitfliiJ tb which they w$re so much indebted; After several 
other observations, he rhdved for leave* to* brinfc ihabilTtG appf donate certain ^foi 
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torfoAtffcf threirifoi*»is or* sfaaowe said *s*cknr itk&n ml yt m toKH pwtiU fan 

ambu*t,te th*£*blW: service *rrmg-t*iewn\ ar the dfcpoaai of-ftariimiikn o jo xo i 
" A tfctare took p!see*upon tMs question, whfch lasted tilt ftalr<«Min*h**ari " * 
when the Hotii© «vlded, Aye* *5©> N** 1T9. - t.co ^ol '< 

♦ ■ *r Xht Haute having ersoived itself into a Committee of Ways gpoT ^m^jmd 
the accounts of the surplus of the consolidated fund for the last quarts/, up i6 finfi$$i 
I094t fa* 1 * referred to* Mr. Pitt *aid t it was with tha highest satis&ctiop tha£ JaSeln- 
. funned the Committee, that the surplus submitted to their consideratfon arnpw^e^to 
soojething above aai,(OooL the whole quarter yielded 278,0001 .jnoW t^anjtff Ipt 
quarter of the preceding year, ending the 5th of April 1793. ' The produce "of altt£e 
permanent taxes for the last year, ending the 5th of April 1794, he said, was only 
abet* lootaooJ; less than tneinoomt of »79*v the .most productive jfcsf ttuw#na»oes of 
the country ever experienced. This he represented as a veiy flourishing mrmmU 
when it is considered that the first year of a war is always, most deficient** jnt4>that 
commercial failures, arising from accidental causes distinct from thewar* had rendered 
this year particularly distressing. He then moved, « That the surplus o| thj*:POj»«b- 
Iklated fund, amounting to a 31,000! and ending on the #h of April tyofesje. applied 
to the services of the current year," which was agreed to, and the resolution s^sjsjsed 
to be reported on Friday. . 

xa Major MaitlapJ, after enumerating all the disasters and calamities, that, took 
' place in the course of the last campaign, which, without any quaJaCca t fon, he im- 
puted to the misconduct of administration, concluded by. moving, that the House 
should appoint a Committee to enquire Into the cause of the faijure of the army before 
' Punkirk, under the command of his Royal Highness the Duke of York 5 and also into 
the cause of the evacuation of Toulon, by the forces under the command of General 
Dundas and Admiral Lord Hood. This produced a debate of considerable length, 
which terminated in a division \ for the motion 35, against it . 

ix. On the Order of the Day for the second reading of the bin authorising French 
Subjects to enlist in the British service, as before noticed, 

Mr. Baker opposed it, and a debate ensued \ but on the motion being put, there ap- 
peared for the motion 105, against it 20. 

14. Mr. Mmmoaring, after a few preliminary observations* moved for leave to bring 
In a bill to enable his Majesty to grant a licence for the performance of dramatic re- 
SMesentatioos at the Royalty Theatre, WeUdose-square, during the summer, which 
was almost unanimously rejected. 

• The bill to empower the East-India Company to continue their Bond debts*.Jcc. 
was read a third time, passed, and ordered to the Lords. 

The Cbanctllir of the Exchequer moved the Order of the Day for the committal of the 
bill to taxable subjects of France to enlist as soldiers in his Majesty's service, on the 
Continent of Europe and other places, Ac. Colonel Tarleton opposed the bill on the 
general principle of it, and on its provisions. A debate then took place, wherein se- 
veral Members delivered their sentiments, at the conclusion of which the House* di- 
vided,' Ayes 130, Noes t8. The hill then went into a Committee, in whieh various 
amendments were proposed, some of which were adopted j and being gone through 
was ordered to be reported, and the House adiourned. 

15. «Ther Lottery Bill was read a third time and passed. . • ' . 

A hill for further preventing delays in elections of members wa> coinmitteidrf agreed 
to, and the report ordered. v.ra 

16. On the report of the bill to prevent* unnecessary delays, &c/in th* efection of 
members to serve in Parliament, Mr. Fox, for the purpose 67 striking o^tSc'tan, 
moved that the bill be recommitted, which was agreed tor * * : " ' .** 

' The Volunteer Corps Bill being returned from the Lords wrflran arrieria^SW jjhkh 
allowed pay to the troops when embodied in "their own counties, it'waVdemeef$. 
Money Ctottse, pn which Mr. Pitt mjyed^tliat it be taken into, consideration that day 
two months^ tyhich was agreed to. He then brought in anew" fall, corftalningibe nc- 
tessary proyjsjOns, which.was r^;a, first. , time, . . t 
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fox objected. n>an ajncr*4»t»t of the Attowtoy-Ccaerala wiuch4e$ the ^h*>H*ter 
.^MMi lauaaiwfcjwas tofoattested* at the dieewstion of his Majesty. 7 .Tto.fa^aced 
* very long conversation, at the conclusion oXw&ch the Uo]m w^thronnfc *Kdi£ 
fcrent dances with their several amendments. To that clause which provides, that the 
eStalSfi^iment of these corps shall be during the war, Mr. Sheridan objected, as useon- 
scrtmt with 1 the provision of the Mutiny Bill, and not at all necessary to the purposes 
in raw.'* fife proposed as an amendment, that the establishment should be annual. 
%ia produced a conversation of some length, after which the House divided ; for the 
amendment 20, against it ixt. The bill was then ordered to be read a third iSmeon 

tieJinprrow^ ' 1 

? '•*•* ' • * « * f . 

17; ^Tlte Volunteer Cbrps Bill was brought In, and went through its several stages, 
^aWft wfrsKent Up tb the'Lords for their concurrence. 

*Ofl c the motion for the third reading of the Bill for taking French troops into British 
paV, a vfefflong debate ensued, in which Mr. Fox and others opposed, and Mr. Buodas 
antf lih friends Supported the bill, which passed without a division. 

Mr. hrooght up his report of the conduct of the Managers in the Impeach- 
ftttfit, Which was ordered to be printed. 

Adjourned to Monday se'nnight. 

1 ^retary Duridat presented a message from his* Majesty to (lie following 
emit* fC ;Tbat he had ordered to be laid before the House copies of the Treaty of Con- 
vention entered into at the Hague in the course of the present month between ihe 
Minwtet Plenipotentiary of his Majesty, and those of the States*- Geiieral, and the King 
of Prussia. That his Majesty relied on their assistance to enable him to fulfil the sti- 
mulations of the Treaty, and to make provision for defraying the .expences to be in- 
cSurred iri consequence. 

Mr. Dundai moved, that the message should be taken" into consideration in a Com- 
mittee of the wjjole Hpuse on Wednesday. »" 

This motion, after some objections by Mess. Fox and Sheridan, to so early a day, and 
an amendment moved by the former for Monday, which was negatived, was agreed to 
by the House. 

[in the course of the above conversation, ministry being called on to state some out- 
'Knee of the treaty, the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, that by the treaty in ques- 
tion Ins Prussian Majesty was bound to furnish, over and above his contingent troops, 
tinny thousand men, to he employed for the defence of Holland, and the active opera- 
tions of the war. For these, in the first instance, was to be paid a sum of fifty thou- 
aand pbutods per month ; and also the sum of one hundred thousand pounds per month 
for bread and forage for the troops. The sum of three hundred thousand pounds was 
to be paid in order to put the forces into motion j and the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand on their return. These two latter Will be paid by the Dutch. Should the war 
last to the end of the present year, the proportion of expence to be incurred by this 
country under the treaty, would be one million three hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds.} * 

< The bill for the further prevention of delays in election was recommitted, and, on 
. the*AOti»n of Mr* Fox, the oath, commonly called the Long Oath, was expunged by 
the Committee j after which the report was ordered to be received on Monday. 

ag. Mr. Burke moved to discharge the' order for printing the Report of the delays 
tin Hastings's trial, as he had some alterations to offer; The House divided j*for the 
motion 52, against it 20. 

.Mc, £>rrwc» moved, that the House be called over this day fortnight. In the course 
jpt , tbcdeDajc^r., ^itfread jun. was called to order, and explained, tor asserting, 
"'that It was impossible for those on his side, to resist the torrent. from the other side 
^^r^^W 6 *^^ * 1 W at tlie command of the Rig^t Hon. Gej^eman /(Mr, Pitt). M 
.Maiiqia ^egatlyeo^ ^.a^ainst 19. Adjourned. * 

[ L jjpl Resolved into a.Committce, Mr. Hobart in. the chair, Oft thfPrtSsian stjisidy. 
""*fiie Chhncdlbr of the Exchequer rose, and observed that his. Majesty's message referred 
to two very important points ; the firSt to the Treaty lately concluded with Prussia ; 
and the second recommended to the House the oowideraionof the mean* lor enabling 
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Ms Majesty to fulfil the stipulations thereof, which he tod en tered fato fbr the more 
vajaroas prosecution of the present just sum! oecesnry-wftft • v-; 

With respect to the first he observed, that whatever might be the interests of hit 
Prussian Majesty in the issue of the present contest \ and wlaeteter Bright be his zeal 
Jbr the cause in which he had engaged, yet his situation and^ckeumstiticBs were such 
at to render it utterly impossible for him to afford that assistance on sochcin extensive 
acaie as was necessary fbr the effectual prosecution of the war. To efcvnite this cir- 
cumstance, and to enable that Prince to employ an adequate number of : ffis excellent 
troops, was the object of the Treaty then before the Committee, whscti be thought was, 
in every point of vkw, wisely entered into by his Majesty. ..•-*:>/' 

He then proceeded to take a comprehensive view of the. stipulations t>f>the Treaty, 
namely, that his Prussian Majesty was to furnish 30,000 coops m addition to his con- 
tingent, and to the number stipulated tor by a former Treaty ; the additional expence 
to Great Britain on this account would be 1,350,000!. ' * 

Taking another general view of the subject, Mr. Pitt observed, that out of the 
2,400,0001. which this country would incur by the new Treaty, the sum of 900,000!. 
only would form the additional subsidy. : * ' 1 

Mr. Pitt then proceeded to shew that the terms by which the assistance^ this great 
body of forces was obtained, were sufficiently advantageous in point of expence when 
compared with the usual and necessary charges of raising British or Foreign troops. 
He concluded with moving to the following effect 1 " That the sum of two millions 
and a half be granted to his Majesty, to enable him to fulfil the stipulations of the 
Treaty lately concluded with Prussia, entered into for the more vigorous ^prosecution 
Of the war, and also to provide for such exigencies as might arise In the service of the 
year 1794, &c." . 

On the question being put, Mr. Fox, in a speech of considerable lengthy opposed the 
resolution. He could by no means agree that the stipulations were formed on prin- 
ciples of (economy : but the pecuniary part of the question was,.in hU mind, the least 
important part of it. He objected principally to the very dangerous example set in 
the present instance, as every one of our allies might, on account of pretended or real 
inability, apply to this country for pecuniary assistance. He considered the court of 
Prussia, after the repeated 'proofs of duplicity it had offered, us an improper ally, and 
not to be depended on in any point of view. He. concluded with .moving as an 
amendment, " That the sum of 1,150,0001. only should be granted.*' 

Mr. Wyndbcn supported the arguments offered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and contended that the treaty, either in a political or pecuniary point of view, was of 
signal advantage to the interests of this country. 

The question being called for, the House divided j for Mr. Fox's amendment 33, 
against it 134. 
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THE OCCASIONAL PROLOGUE, 

WaiTTBK IT THt HI OUT HON. MA loa-Ofctfftft AV riTB*ATEICt> 
AVP SPOXtN SY M*. KEMBIX) 

ON OPENING THE THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-ieANE* 



\ S tender plants which dread the boist'rous gale, 
£ r\. Bloom in the shelter of a tranquil vale, 
Seneath fair Freedom's all-protecting wing, 
The Liberal Arti> seoUreftom danger, spring 5 
Through ravag'd Europe*how, while discord reigns^** ' 
And War's diit con«Tfi«s*de^Ol3t^ her plains, ' ' 
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- - "'i . * • • ' " j 

©, lest they padtfet»4kit tssustftftagey 
*. i i . - Once more tat victims of barbarian rage, 
ie-si j Her ahield to gua r* them let Britannia rear, 
.'^»u<: a^r-v And six in sausty their eoyiujn beret* 
^ ».' * JHfesv wnere*rdid-s\eaeeo lMdsVher tejrrp*rjttc away^ 
-i: > an!* - W*ere willing subjeeAe^uuMaWaotey, 
t.i-u.'-vj FiitatrttuicwelUpoijfd«ytttm y which unite* 
^ - With Order' s hiesategs* Freedom** sacred rights. 

'Mid wrecks of empire*), Ingteno* be it thme» 
\ • '-A height ewanpte to the woifoeo^shme, 
, ; Where Lew, on f ihaaty't juat basis rcar'df 

m, -| A Of efl the sa fcajea eu V » by ell rcterM, 

And items alike, whervoleed* ctf discord iewr, 

The storms of taction, and theatridee of pow'r. 

.Hence have tsieMleeee on the lists of Feme 

With pride r e c or ded many a British name $ 

And on their vofries, i» tfafelev\r abode, 

Bright wreaths of ajeeee-feding hays bestowM } 
, Tftie to the canse ofet'ry English bard* 
>T& yours the. just inheritance to guard* 

What though his vaulting Pegasus ditdaus 

The servile check of too severe a rein, 

tike untaught coumrt of the Arab suae* 

He moves with freedom, energy, and grace $ 

With caution, then,, the gen'rou* ardour taroe* . 

JUst, -while you chasten, you repress the feme; 

ftome licence tamperM judgment wiU pernatt 

To Congrcvc's, Wychcrly's, or Vanburgh's wit $ 
• Nor, for an iU-timM ribald jest, refuse 

A tear, to Otway's, or .to Southern's Muse * 

But chief with reverence watch his hattow'd bays. 

To whom dusiughtimonurnefit we raise $ 

Beyond what sculptured marble can bestow** 

The silent tribute of sorviving woo- 
Beyond the. powers o£ ondccayiug brass,, 

Or the proud pyramid's unmeaning snats ; 

A shrine more worthy of hie fame we give* 

Where, unimpair'dj bis genius aiiU may live ; 

Where, though his fire the critic's rule transgress^ 
- - • The glowing bosom shall his cause confess $ 

Where Britain's sons, through each succeeding age, 

Shall hail the founder of oua English Stag*, 

And from the cavils of pedantic spleen, 

Defend the gfpries of their S* akxs* »as *'e scene* 



EPILOGUE. 
waiTTiis ** o*oaaa cousan, jo it. use* 
anp stoics* av miss raaaaie. 

WHAT part can ^eafcr-O, tell me, While I greet you—T 
What character express my joy to'meeryCu"! 
But Feeling says, no character assume |. . , - l ~ t * ? A 

let impulse -dictate/ and the soul have room. , £\ 
Tame glides the smoothest poem ever, sung, . . . a < i; . v. i* 
To the Heart's language, gushing o'er the tonguej ^v..!< 
Cold the address the ablest scholar' drew, / ' , ■ • •: • vi.i ~ 
To the warrtf glow of cryir^^Welcprne:,; y fto t . s'-*' v b"* 
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Welcome f thrice welcome ? w> ots? wtoftNlrtt ittpit} " 

To this new sera of Otor Drama's ag*1 

Genius of Shakespeare, as in air yon mam, 

Spread your broad wings efcaking o'er dor dome! 

Shade of aw Rotates-, view us with delight, 

And borer smiling round your favorite tile ( ' * 

But to my purpose h e r o— for I am sent, 

On deeds of import) atid of cteep intent f 

Passion has had its scope, the burst is past I 

And I may sink to Character at last. 

When some rich noble, vain of his «*4*V 
Permits the curious crowd his house to view, 
When, pictures; busts, and bronzes to display, 
He treats the public with a public day, 
That all the world may in their minds retain them, 
He bids his dawdling Housekeeper explain them i 
Herself, when each original's inspected, 
The greatest that his lordship has collected. 
A house now opens, which we trust insures 
The approbation of the Amotion. 
Each part, each quality—'tis fit you know It-* 
And Xm the housekeeper cmployM to shew it. 
Our pile is rock, more durable than brass \ 
Our decorations, gossamer and gas. 
Weighty, yet airy in effect, our plan, 
Solid tho* light, like a thin alderman. 
** Blow wind, come wreck," in ages yet unborn, 
*• Our castled strength shall laugh a siege to scorn,*' 
The very ravages of fire we scout, 
Tor we have wherewithal to put it out. 
Jn ample reservoirs our firm reliance, 
Whose streams set conflagration at defiance. 
Panic alone avoid, let none begin it $ 
Should the flame spread, sit still, there's nothing in it j 
We'll undertake to drown you all in half a minute. 
Behold, obedient to the prompter's bell, 
Our tide shall flow, and real waters swell* 
«o river of meand'ring pasteboard made, 
No gentle tinkling of a tin cascade $ 
No brook of broad-cloth shall be set in motion, 
No ships be wreck'd upon a wooden ocean ; 
But the pure element its course shall hold, 
Bush on the scene, and o'er our stage be roll'd *, 
How like you our aquatics ?— Need we fear 
Some critic with a hydrophobia here, 
Whose timid caution Caution's self might tire, 
And doubts, if water can extinguish fire j 
If such there be, still let him rest secure, 
For we have made «* Assurance double sure.'* 
Consume the Seems, your safety yet is certain ; 
Presto ! for proof, let down the iron Curtain f. 
Ah ye, who live in this our brazen age, 
Think on the comforts of an iron stage 5-15 
JFcncM by that mass, no perils do environ 
The man who calmly sits before cold iron 3 
For those who in the green- rgom sit, behind it. 
They e'en must queneji the danger as they find It *** 



* Here the scene rises, and discovers the water* 4fC fcc, 
f Here the Iron Curtain is let down. 
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A fire would do no harm, we know it, 
To mod »q| ^y < i^^ < Bri^apo^ . _ , v .. 

f But* beau% and ye plura'4 UJfo, ail pcrcb'djn front* , 
You're safe at all even{fr depena* upon'tj. . . .. . . 

So never rise ii^e fiutter?4 birds jggether. 
The hottest fire shan't singe 4 single leather,; . 
No, I assure Our generous be^fectarv * 
'Twould otthf burn the sceBVpanq" the # J 
Here emit, as housekeeper* n>y explanation $ 
And may the houstreceive your approbation 1 
JFor you in air, the vaulted rqo/,wexaj*e j 
Tbo* firm its base, jt* best support your praise. . 
Stamp then your jnighty seal upon bur cause 1 
Give us, ye gods, a thunder of applause 1 

The high decree is pasfr-may future age, 
'When poncfruag o'er the annals of our stage. 
Rest on this, time, when Labour rear'd the pile. 
In tribute to the Genius of our Isle $ . . 
This school of art, with British sanction grac'd» 
* And worthy of a jnanly nation's taste!. 
And now the image of our Shakespeare view, 
And give the Drama's God the honour due f. 

Aptti i<). " British Fortitude, and Hibxrnian Fkiinpsi*!*," a Musical 
Drama, was produced for the benefit of Mr. Johnstone, at Covent^Garden Theatre, 
and met with applause. ' 

May%. " Naples Bat j or, Tnx British Sailors at Ancko*, a Musical 
Interlude, was acted for the first time at the same Theatre, for Mr. Indedon's benefit, 
and also received approbation* „ 

S. A new Play, called " Tax Jaw," was produced at Dray-Lane Theatre } the 
principal characters pi which are as follow s 

Sheba, % --4; - • Mr. Bannistxx, Jun# 

Sir Stephen Bertram, - • Mr. Aickin. . . 

Mr. Bertram, - - Mr. Palmer. 
Mr. Ratchff, * • Mr. Wroughtqn, 

Jabel, - - - • Mr. Suitt. 

Eliza, - - - MissFarrxk. 

Mrs. Ratcliff, - • - Mrs. Horxjh*. 

Mrs. Goodison, - Mrs. Booth. 

Dorcas, - - Miss Tidswxll. 

Sheba, the Jew, has the character of being a usurer and a miser, whfle, in fact, his 
heart is feelingly alive to. every noble ebullition of philanthropy. He Is even seeking 
occasions of performing charitable actions by stealth. He is the broker of Sir Stephen, - 
a rich merchant, who wishes to marry his only son to a lady with a fortune of io,oooL 
Mr. Ratcliff is the heir of an ancient family, whose father was a merchant in Spain ; 
but, reduced in circumstances, and having a mother and sister to provide for, he 
is obliged to engage himself as Sir Stephen's clerk. Frederick and he become warm 
friends; and the former, admitted on terms of familiarity into his family, becomes 
enamoured Of Eliza, who privately marries him. Frederick applies to the Jew for 
money upon any terms, to relieve the distress of Mrs. Ratcliff and her family. Sheba 
not only lends him money in the most liberal manner, but, understanding that his father 
had turned him out of his house on account of his marrying a beggar, generously re- 
solves to make up Eliza's fortune to the sum which Sir Stephen expected with his 



* The six lines in crotchets were given by a 4&eittL 

+ Here the Iron Curtain 4« taken up, and discover* thMtatutof Sfcajeespeare, under 
a mulberry tree, &c. &c 

VoL.IL 3B - • 
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ion's wife. This is made known to the old gentleman by Sheba himself, In the most 
natural and interesting manner. Sir Stephen goes to the lodgings of his son, whom 
he finds absent in consequence of a quarrel with Mr. Raddiff, whose pride was in- 
jured at his clandestine marriage with his sister. Frederick and Ratcliff fight at a 
tivem, whither they are followed by the benevolent Jew, who has intimation of their 
misunderstanding, and Ratcliff is wounded in the hand. While 5ir Stephen and Mrs. 
Bertram are expressing their apprehensions, in consequence of a letter written by Fre- 
derick to his father, upon the supposition of a fatal issue to his quarrel, they enter ; 
and after mutual explanations and congratulations, Sheba Is brought in, who discovers 
in Mrs. Ratcliff the widow of the man who had once saved him from the Inquisition, 
' as Ratcliff had recently done from the brutality of a London mob. The piece ends 
tappily with a reconciliation of all parties, and the determination of the Jew to leave 
Ratcliff his heir. 

This comedy abounds with the most refined sentiments ; the language flows with 
ease, and is elegant j the situations are interesting, and the whole is worked up with 
great judgment and proportionable effect. 

Report has fathered the Jew upon Mr. Cumberland ; it is an offspring that will add 
to the well-established fame of that gentleman, whose dramatic productions have so 
often pleased before. 

The play was given out for the following night, with general applause. 

The following are the Prologue and Epilogue. 



OUR Comic Bard, before whose roving eye 
Kingdoms and states in magic vision lie, 
Sweeps o'er the map, and, with a partial smile, 
Fixes at length on his beloved isle $ 
He views her deck'd in all her nat'ral charms, 
And wrapt in peace amidst the din of arms. 
" Here, here, he cries, on Albion's fbst'ring breast 
" The Arts are sheltered, and the Muses rest § 
u Here will I build my stage, by moral rule 
" Aud scenic measure, here erect im/ school, 
" A school for prejudice. Oh I that my stroke 
" Could strip that creeper from the British oak ( 
*• Twin'd round her gen'rous shaft, the 'tangled weed 
" Sheds on the undergrowth its baneful seed.'* 
This said, he bids us strike the daring blow, 
That lays his fame and this defilcr low. 

And now our Prologue speaks— In former days 
Prologues were abstracts of their sev'ral plays ; 
But now, like guilty men who dread their doom, 
We talk of ev'ry thing but what's to come. 
As for our table, little I'll unfold, 
For out of little, much cannot be told $ 
*Tis but one species in the wide extent 
Of Prejudice at which our shaft is sent $ 
*Tis but this simple lesson of the heart——* 



Virtue's strong root in ev'ry soil will grow, 
Rich ores lie buried under piles of snow. 

If to your candour we appeal this night 
* For a poor client, for a luckless wight, 
'Whom bard ne'er favour'd, whose sad fate has been ' 
Never to share in One applauding scene, 
In souls like yours there should be found a place 
For ev'ry victim of unjust disgrace. 



PROLOGUE. 



SPOKZH BY Ml. PALMEB. 
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EPILOGUE. 

- u * tfOKEN BY MM* FAtRlN. 

* J *" ' TRUTH has declared, and qutstion it none can, 
**. "Woman was once a nb of lordly man ; 

' And some, perhaps, wou'd risque a little pain 
" T6 hitch that rib into its place again ; 
" For let the heart ache, or what aught betide, 
""They're sure to place it to the peccant side, 
Till, fixt at length, they centre all the blame 
In that one rib from whence the woman came. 
' ' : Now this is downright prejudice and spleen, 
A plea for thrusting us behind the scene ; 
And there we stood for many a longing age, ' ' 

Not let to steal one foot upon the stage, 
Till now, when all their tyrant acts are past. 
Curtsying we come, like Epilogue, at last j 
And you so little are inclin'd to rout us, 
You Wonder how your fathers did without us $ 
Sure we can lightliier touch those feeling parts 
That twine about the region of your hearts ; 
Passion, that from the lips of woman flows, 
Warm o'er man's soul with magic swiftness goes ; 
And though the sphere be small in which we move, 
Great is the recompence when you approve. 
Whilst Nature and your candour hold their course. 
So long our charter will remain in force, 
Nor will you grudge the privilege you gave, 
Till we forget to smile upon the brave. 
Still in the slipp'ry path that brings us ncar 
Forbidden precincts we must tread with fear, 
Never forgetting Nature has decreed 
A certain limit we must not exceed. 
Does my weak cast in tragic pathos lie f 
Why then so dismal, gentle poet, why ? 
In mirth oft times the nuptial knot I've ty'd, 
But never was till now a Mourning Bride. 
Jf to my share some moving speeches fall, 
Look in my face, and they'll not move at allf 
Yet not to drop at once Eliza's stile, 
One word in earnest, and without a smile—* 
Thro' all the characters of varied life, 
All the fond casts of parent, child, or wife, 
What part so e'er our Author has assign' d, 
To that we must conform with patient mind, 
So at the Drama's close when we appear, 
We may obtain a parting plaudit here. 

9. A new operatic piece in one act, called "Love ana Honour," was performed 
9X Covent-Garden Theatre, as one of the entertainments for Mrs, Martyr's benefit. 
Dramatis Pxrsona. 
William, - - * Mr. Incledon, 

Lieutenant Capstern, * * Mr. Johnstone. * 

Pick, - Mr. Blanchard. 

Grapple, . - • * Mr. Town sh 2nd, 
Farmer Ploughficld, - - - Mr. Thompson, 

Clodpole, - - « • f - Mr. Re e 3, 
Hobnail, • • r * Mr. Abbot, 

Mary, • Mrs. Martyr, 

The subject of this little piece may be given in a few words. Mary understanding 
that her sweetheart William (a sailor) was stationed in India, resolves, instead St 

3»* 
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staying at tnme, mpf^a^toiitmlfl^te^« M « ^ tft eM»« sKptoaT*^ 
disguise of a sailot^, in pursuit of him. For this purpo« she sets OW for IVfttti 
accompanied by her brother Dick, who eadeamrars to persuade her to4so* tfc*>#t&t»t- 
prise, ami return back — striving, at (be same time* to alarm her &ar?o£fee4dt* taken 
and carried to France, or of what the may suffer on shipboard for Will* {Marts. 
In the mean time William appears to have landed* having just escaped from aMpvtftt.d e, 
but saved his property ; and on his return to see his father, and sweetheart Mary, 4s 
taken by a press-gang, a division of which having also fallen in with Mary, fetlfa* 
means of an interview being effected between the lovers, at the critical inotaeat when 
they might have been separated for ever. The Lieutenant of the press-gang, W*ia» ap- 
pears also to have frit the shafts of love, dismisses William on Mary's disoaraing her- 
self, and permits the lovers to return home happy. 
This piece was very fevourahly received. 

13. A new after-piece, called "ThePacxet Boat,** was produced at Co vent - 
Garden Theatre, for the benefit of Mr. Munden $ the characters and plot of which 
as follows: 

DSAMATIS PERSON*. 

Woodford* .... Mr. Imclebov, 

Supple, - r • Mr. Quick. 

Scamper, •% - Mr. Mpndrw. 

Cap rain O'Phcs nix, • Mr. Jon h stone. 

Vintage, r • - • Mr. Powell. 

Midship, - - - • - Mr. Cross. 

Isidora, • Miss Pools. 

Jaquelina, - Mrs. Marty a. 

Commode, - - - J^rs,' Watts* 

Passengers, Officers, Sailors. 
The fable of " The Packet Boat" is this >— Jaquelina disguises herself in man's 
attire, to accompany her female friend Isidora, a young nun, tq England, on the abo- 
lition of convents in France, for the double purpose of protecting Isidora, and meeting 
her lover, O'Phaenix, whom she appoints to meet on her landing in England. 

Woodford, the lover pi Isidora, with Scamper his servant, on his return from the 
Grand Tour, takes his passage in the same packet-boat by which Isidora and Jaque- 
lina arrive, and landing in the night, the ladies are accommodated at Suppk's, a smug- 
gler on the coast, and Woodford at the hotej, where he meets with O'Phosnix. The 
circumstance of a sailor's finding his miniature picture, makes him believe that Isidora 
having been in the vessel must be in the hotel, which occasions some confusion among 
the parties $ but on the arrival of Jaquelina to rectify the error, the whole is cleared 
up, and the piece concludes. 

This story is worked up with good effect, and some humour 5 it comes we under- 
stand, from the pen of Mr. Birch, jun. of CqrnhilL The Musk, which is very pretty, 
is by Mr. Atwood, and the whole went off with considerable applause. 

19. " The Si*g« of Meaux,*' a Tragedy of three acts, was presented for the 
first time at Covent-Garden, and received with unanimous applause. The author iq 
Mr. Pye, the Poet-Laureat. 

PERSONS OF THE DftAMA. 

Duke of Orleans, - - - - Mr. Far r in. 

St. Pol, - - . Mr. Pofe. 

Douglas, - - • • - . Mr. Holman. 

Clermont, - - - . - r Mr. Macrsady* 

t)ubo>s, ' - - - - T Mr. Haii.it. 

Captel de Bouche, - - - ^ Mr. Mjobleton^ 

Duchess of Orleans, - Miss Morris. 

Matilda, - -. — ^ Mrs. Pope. 

The fortress of Meaux being besieged by the English, a body of insurgents within the 
town, under the, command of Dubois, shew a disposition to avail themselves of the 
first occasion for rapine and carnage. , The Dake of Orleans is governor of the town } 
his principal officers are St. Pol and Douglas, both of whom are suitors to his'daughtcr 
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*ffttsM*> St. N, heJng rejected, determines* m the first moment of r e sent me n t, to 
fein the faction wider Dubois* and by «id of his Jbreea tto governor ie defeated, 
driven teto the citadel, and Douglas and Matilda made prisoners. St. Pol finds htm- 
aeif sighted and disgiaeed ay the faction he has aided j and his petttcenoe being strength- 
ened fey- the advice of his friend Clermont, he determines So retrieve his Men honour. 

Puhois ftetma the hand of Matilda, and, to influence her determination, shews her 
£>ver 0ouglas on the ere of execution. At this interesting moment the din of arms is 
again beard 5 the- lovers are freed, and the ferocity of Dubois- punished with death. 
The atchievers of this rescue are the repentant St. Pol, and Captel de Bouche, an 
English officer, who, dledaining to owe the capture of the place to treachery, joins hi* 
a/ms to punish the mutineers. St. Pol, however, receives a mortal wound in the en- 
gagement, and thus retrieves the sacrifice of his honour, by that of his life. 

The piece, which is highly creditable to the writer, was admirably supported in the 
performance, and was given out with loud applause for a future representation* 



POETRY. 
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INVOCATION TO MASONRY. 
[BY MR. THOMAS DE&MODY.] 

XTOU fairest type of Excellence divine, 
Whose social links the race of man combine, 
e awful mandates coward Vice controul, 
And breathe through Nature one enlightened soul $ 
From thy mild sway benignant virtues rise, 
Pour on the heart, and emulate the skies 5 
From thy sage Voice sublime Instruction springs,. 
While Knowledge waves her many-colourd wings, 
And star-ey'd Truth, and Conscience, holy rest, 
Enthrone true fie ling in the glowing breast. 
Then deign the labour of thy Sons to guide, 
0*er each full line in nervous sense preside. 
Adorn each verse, each manly thought inflame, 
And what we gam from Gttfivs give to Fame! 



MASONIC ODE. 

[BY MR. W1LUAM WALKER.} 

STRIKE to melodious notes the golden lyre ! 
Spread wide to ail around the ardent flame, 
1111 each rapt bosom catch the sacred fire, 
And join the glorious theme i 
*Tis Masonry, 
The Art sublimely free, 
Where Majesty has bow*d, and own'd, a Brother's name ! 
Thro 1 ample domes wide let the chorus roil, 
Responsive to the ardour of the soul. 
Hail ! inspiring Masonry I 
To thy shrine do myriads bend $ 
Yet more glorious shak thou, he, 
Till o'er the world thy pow'r extend. 
Still to the Sons of Earth thy light dispense, 
And al| shall own thy sacred influence. 
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Tbo* Genius fires, yet feint his rays appear, 

Till thy mysterious lore the soul refine } 
•Tis thou to noblest heights his thoughts must rear, 
And make them doubly shine. 
O Masonry ! 
Thou Art sublimely free ! 
•Tis thou cxalt'st the man, and mak'st him half divine. 
Ye Masons, fevourM men, your voices raise ! 

You speak your glory while you sing its praise. 
Hail ! inspiring Masonry, &c 
III. 

Blest be the man, and blest he is, who bears 
With Virtuous pride a Mason's sacred name ; 

And may each Brother, who the blessing shares, 
Enrich (he lift of Fame, 
Bleft Masonry I 
Thou Art sublimely free ! 

Heav'n bids thy happy sons, and they thy worth proclaim. 

With loud assent ! their cheerful voices raise, 

Their great, immortal Masonry to praise. 
Hail! inspiring Masonry, &c 

The tow'r flcy-pointing, and the dome sublime, 

RaisM by the mystic rules and forming power , 
Shall long withftand the iron tooth of time, 
Yet ftill their fall is sure ; 
But Masonry, 

The Art sublimely free, 
Founded by God himself, thro* time mall firm endure* 
Still (hall it's sons their grateful voices raise, 
And joyful sound their Great Grand Matter's praise, 

Atthyflirine, Ol Masonry! 

Shall admiring nations bend $ 

In future times thy sons mall see 

Thy feme from pole to pole extend. 
To worlds unknown thy heav'n-bprn light dispense, 
And Syftems own thy sacred influence. 



EPITAPH ON THE LATE VENERABLE JUDGE 

SIR HENRY GOULD, K nt. 

HICdormit, cursu longo illustrique peracto, 
Gouldeius, judex integer atque sagax : 
Quern, licet extrema carpsit Mors tarda senect^ 

(Rusticus utramo mitia poma legit*), 
f Ploramus, veluti immature funere raptum | 

Flentur et ut juvenis debita feu senis. 
Viderat ille pares quanquam ter cedere letho, 

Ante suam visus deperiisse diem. 
Lumina, quaesontemterrebant, nocte premuntur 

Lethali, et pollens doctaque lingua silet. 
Flent leges, plenumque forum, procerumque $enatuS| ' 
- Nec parcit lacrymis Anglia tota suis. 
< Heu pietas, heuprisca fides,* drgnissima ccelol 
Longius at voluit terra tenere ▼irum. 

Nxcolavs B^coti Harrison, 
May 99 >794« Mecfii Tempti Alumnus, 



* lie came to the jrave like a shock of com fully ripe in his «asop, 
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TO MISS ##### . 

[a* t. >.} 

TT OVELY Maid, whose azure eyes 
II j More than heaps of gold I prize 5 
Whose sprightly graceful modeft air 
Has power to chase away Despair; 
Whose charming features bear the fign 
Of inward worth, of worth divine ! 
O ! tell me ( may I hope to gain 
Thy soft affections, and to reign 
The Monarch of thy yielding heart, 
Untainted with coquettifh art 5 
And wilt thou be content to mine 
The Queen of one so poor as mine ? 
I'd leave the brighteft earthly throne 
To proud ambitious mortals known. 
Thine to possess, and scorn the fame 
Attendant on a Monarch's name. 

O come, then, let us leave this scene 
That stands ourselves and peace between 5 
And seek the sweet domeitic (hades, 
Where shepherd swains and country maids 
In peaceful quiet health enjoy, 
And taste the sweets that never cloy ; 
The sweets of innocence and love, 
Which make the bliss of saints above. 

O come, and when the op'ning morn 
Shall gild our windows through the thorn ; 
Ptt lead thee forth 'mongft faireft flowers, 
To woodbine ihades and jasmine bowers, 
And cull the sweeteft to array 
Thy lovely form, and bless the day 
When, from the din of bus'ness free, 
I sought a rural life with thee. 

O come, I'll lead thee where the rocks 
Have borne the hardest wintry shocks 
Of stubborn Ocean, whence secure 
We'll hear the boisterous billows roar 5 
And when by trembling fear opprest, 
I'll gently hold thee to my bread, 
And turning seek the grassy steep, 
Where graze the tender bleating sheep $ 
And when the sun's at high'ft, we'll rove 
By the lone stream in yonder grove $ 
The mellow blackbird, lark, and thrum, 
Shall carol sweetly from the bush, 
The air with peals of love shall ring, 
And every animated thing 
Partake the universal joy, 
And pleasure taste without alloy. 
All that or hill or dale can yield, 
The lofty mountain, flow'ry field $ 
The grove, the garden's cryftal ftrcam, 
The varied tint of Titan's beam $ 
The sea in all its beauties drest, 
Rous'd into ire, or sunk to rest, 

Vectis boast, then Nancy hafte, 
And these collected pleasure taste ; 
For you and I there yet is room, 
Then come my charming Nancy, come. 
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XfAINTLY brayM the Battle's roir, 
J* Distant, down the hollow winds 
Pan ting Terror fled before, 
Wounds and death were left behind. 

The War-fiend cursM the sunken day 
That check'd his fierce pursuit too soon; 
While, scarcely lighting to the prey, 
Low hung, and lour'd the bloody Moon ; 
The field, so late the Hero's pride, 
Was now with various carnage spread ; 
And floated with a crimson tide, 
That drench'd the dying and the dead I 
O'er the sad scene of drcareft view, 
Abandon'd all to horrors wild, 
With frantic ftep, Maria flew, 
Maria i Sorrow's early child 1 

By Duty led, for every vein 
Was warm'd by Hymen's purest flame ; 
With Edgar o'er the wintry main 
She, lovely, faithful Wanderer, came. 

For well she thought a Friend so dear 
In darkest hours might joy impart 5 
Her Warrior, fiunt with toil, might chcar, 
Or soothe her bleeding Warrior's smart* 
Tim* look'd for long—in chill affright, 
(The torrent bursting from her eye) 
She heard the signal for the fight- 
While her soul trembled in a sigh-* 

She heard, and clasp'd him to hcrbrcaft, 
Yet scarce could urge th' inglorious stay} 
His manly heart the charm contest- 
Then broke the charm,— and ru/h'd away-* 

Too soon, in few— but deadly words, 
Some flying Stragglers breath'd to tell, 
That, in the foremost strife of swords, 
The young, the gallant Edgar fell I 

She prest to hear— she caught the tale—* 
At ev'ry sound her blood congeal'd !— 
With terror bold— with terror pale, 
She sprung to search the fatal fields 

O'er the sad scene, in dire amaze, 
She went with courage not her own- 
On many a corpse she cast her gaze— 
And turn'd her ear to many a groan I . 
Drear Anguim urged her to press 
Full many a hand, as wild she mourn'd: 
Of comfort glad* the drear caress 
The damp, chiU, dying hand return'd t 

Her gtastly Hope was well nigh fled — 
When, late, pale Edgar's form she found, 
Half-bury'd with the hoftilc dead, 
And bor'd with many a grisly wound 1 
She knew-— she sunk— the night-bird sCrcanVd, 
The Moon withdrew her t:oublcd light, 
And left the Fair, .tho* fall'n me seem'd, 
To worse than death— and deepest night! 
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j 1 "hii i iii uh i ii %i iiiHir i 1 1 nit »t 
OFFICIAL COMMUNICATION. 

AT. the Grand Feast of the Most Ancient and Honourable Society of Free and 
Accepted Masons, under the Constitution of England, held at Freemasons* Hall, 
London, on Wednesday, May 7, 1794. His Royal Highness George Augustus Frede- 
rick Prince of Wales, &c &c Sec. Grand Master. Present, John Dent, Esq. S. G. W. 
as G. M.— Edmund Armstrong, Esq. J. G. W. as D. G. M.— George Shum, Esq. P. S. G. 
W. as S. G. W.—Job* A/Ten, Esq. P. J. G. W. as J. G. W.— James Htseltme, Esq! 
G. T. Thomas Dundterley, Esq. P. S. G. W.— William Atkinson, Esq. Lionel Darell, Esq. 
Nath. Newnham, Esq. P. J. G. W.— Mr. Wtffiam White, G. S.— Rev. A H. Bccles, G. a 
«— Chev. Bartholomew Ruspini, G. S. B.— The Master, Wardens, and Assistants, of the 
Stewards* Lodge, the Matters and Wardens of sundry Lodges, and a great Number of 
•ther Brethren. 

In consequence of the re-election of hit Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to be 
Grand Master, the Grand Master in the chair, as the representative of his Royal 
Highness, was installed m ample form, and re-invested with the ensigns of that high 
office i He then, by authority of his Royal Highness, declared the Right Hon. the Earl 
•f Moira to be Acting Grand Master, and Sir Peter Parker, Bart, to be Deputy Grand 
Master 5 after which the following officers were appointed and invested, viz. John 
Dawes, Esty "Senior Grand Warden.— Arthur Tegart, Esq. Junior Grand Warden.— 
Mr. WilVmm. White, Grand Secretary. — Rev. A. H. Eecles, Grand Chaplain.— Chev. 
Bartholomew Ruspini f Grand Sword-Bearer. 

James Heselttne, Esq. P. S. G. W. was unanimously elected Grand Treasurer at the 
Quarterly Communication held the 27 th of November last, 

The Grand Stewaids, having received the thanks of the Grand Lodge for their ele- 
gant entertainment, presented to the Grand Master, for his approbation, the following 
Brethren as their Successors for the next Grand Feast, who were approved of: Hon. 
T. J. Twsleton, President, presented Arthur Gower, Esq.— Nathaniel Gosling, Esq. 
Treasurer, pr e s e nted Stafford Squire Baxter, Esq.— Richard Woodward, Esq. Secretary, 
presented GeorgeBokm, Esq.— The Earl of Pomfret presented The Hon. Alexander Hope, 
—Sir W.J. James, Bart, presented W. J. Speed, Esq. — Thomas Fellows, Esq. presented 
nomas Hill, Esq. — RkhardjGriffitbs, Esq. presented John Curtis, Esq.— John Rush, Esq. 
presented The Hon. Ibomas William Fermor.— Charles Carpenter, Esq. presented John 
Godwin, Esq.— John Johnstone, Esq. presented Wtlham Newton, Esq.— -Joseph Knowlet % 
Esq. presented William Ayrts, Esq.— Robert Randdl, Esq. presented John Stewart 9 Esq. 



The following account of the entertainment, though not official, will probably be 
pleasing to many of our readers. 

GRAND FEAST. 
JOHN DENT, Eso^. M. P. for Lancashire, in the Chair. 

After dinner, f* Non Nobis," by Mess. Johnstone, Incledon, Dignum, Fawcett, Dawes* 
tzc. Sec— Toast, King and Craft — Music, God save the King — Toast, His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, G. M.— Music, Apprentices Song" — Song, Dignum' 9 
*' The joys of an humble state.*'— Toast, Lord Moira. — Music, Britons strike home* 
Song, Incledon, " This day a stag must die." — Toast, Duke of York and the army.— 
Music, See the conquering hero comes. — Glee, " When Arthur first at court began." 
—Toast, Duke of Clarence and the navy of Great Britain. — Music, Rule Britannia.— 
Song, Johnstone, " Land of potatoes "—Toast, John Dent, Esq. (the Chair)— Song, 
Fawcett, " Father and Mother and Suke."— Toast, Grand Wardens. — Duet, " Wine 
cannot cure." — Toast, Sir P. Parker," D. O. -M.— Music, Heart?' of oak. — Song, An* 
[elo, " With a double voice." — The Grand -Officers were announced from the Chair.—* 
Toast, Peace, harmony, and unanimity, to Masons in genwr>l.«— Song, Williams, 
" What folly boys to bs downhearted."— Toast, Board of Stewards. — Toast, Prince 
Edward. - 

Vol. IL 3 C 
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The Lodge being closed, Earl Pomfret took the chair, and many of the Brethren pro- 
longed the pleasures of the evening by several excellent songs and constitutional 
toasts. The King and Constitution, with the utmost enthusiasm, three times three. 

The dinner consisted of a profusion of every delicacy that could be procured ; the 
desert was of the most elegant kind, cherries, strawberries, &c— -Ices and confec- 
tionary in an abundant variety. 

It is to be observed, however, that although the liberality of the stewards demands 
this justice for their elegant entertainment, we are decidedly of opinion, that if the 
usual price of the tickets (ios. 6d.) had been continued, there would have been a much 
more numerous company 5 and the majority of the Brethren would certainly have been 
well satisfied with an entertainment proportioned to such a charge. 

The Annual Provincial Grand Meeting of the Free and Accepted Masons of Kent, 
was held at the White Bear in West Mailing, on the 19th of May, where a brilliant 
and numerous party of the Fraternity * attended. On report being made by Brother. 
Mathews, S. P. G. W. of the indisposition of Brother Sawbridge, P. G. M. Dr. Wil- 
liam Perfect was invested pro tempore with that office ; and the election of a P. G. M. 
for the county for the ensuing year, was deferred till the second week in July. 
Between eleven and twelve the Brethren proceeded in due order to church, where they 
heard a most excellent sermon on the occasion, preached by the Rev. Jx thr o In wood, 
Rector of Df.ptford in that county, on the following words, part of the 17th verse 
of the id chapter of the first epistle of St. Peter.—'* Love the Brotherhood, fear God, 
honour the King.'* [This sermon, at the very pressing request of the Brethren present, 
we understand, Mr. Inwood has consented to print.] The company then repaired to 
the Assembly Rooms, where an elegant dinner was provided, and the afternoon was 
spent with the utmost conviviality and harmony, and in the genuine style of brotherly 
love so honourably distinguishing the fraternity. 

The next Provincial Grand Meeting for the county will be held at Feversham on die 
third Monday in May 1795. 



MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 



FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

ON the 7th of March a complete revolution took place at Warsaw, when the Poles 
drove General Inglestrom, the Russian Ambassador, and all the military of his 
country out of that city. Inglestrom had required nothing less than that the arsenal 
of Warsaw should be delivered up to him, and all the Polish military disarmed. This 
produced the revolution. 

Sweden and Denmark have entered into a treaty to maintain a perfect neutrality with 
respect to the belligerent powers, each having agreed to fit out a fleet of eight ships of 
the line, with frigates, &c. in order to give effect to their purpose. 

A conspiracy has been discovered at Naples, the purpose of which was nothing short 
of the destruction of the whole royal family of Sicily, who were to be blown up in their 
palace by gunpowder. 

. The Emperor went to Brussels on the 21st of April, and the inauguration of his Im- 
cerial Majesty took place on the 23d, when his Majesty in person took the oaths as 
Puke of Brabant. 



DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 

. . AprM 28* A loan for two millions and a half sterling was negociatcd in the city for 

the fcimperor, at about seven and a half per cent interest. 
His Majesty lias granted a pension'of 300I. to Mr. Cowper, author of The Task, Sec 
A Gazette Extraordinary announced the capture of the French frigates La Pomone, 

La Babet, and L'Engageante, with a very slight loss on the part of the English ships 

who to* ok them, vis. the Flora, Arethusa, Melampu.s, and Concorde. 



* We are assured that 300 were present. 
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araq*«ndcr the command of the Earl of Moira are to be encamped with all con- 
anient speed* on a .commodious spot on the common between Itchen and Bursledon 
Ferries, in the neighbourhood of Southampton. It is expected that this encampment 
•will consist Of from 14,000 to 16,000 men, including the French Emigrants who enlist 
m JEnglaixd, all of whom are to be under the command of his Lordship. 

30* Two Extraordinary Gazettes were puhlishcd with accounts from the Duke of 
York of very great advantages having been gained over the enemy near Cateau, with 
the loss to the- French of above zaoo men, and 57 pieces of cannon. Los,s of the British 
in both actions comparatively inconsiderable. 

May 3. Intelligence was received by Government of the surrender of Landrecies to 
the Allies. 

4, A Council was held at the Secretary of State's Office for the Foreign Depart* 
ment, in Downing- street, which was attended by all the cabinet ministers in town. 
The principal business before them was the examination of Mr. William Stone, coal, 
merchant, of Rutland Place, Thames Street, and of Old Ford, near Bow, who was. 
accused of sedition against the King and Constitution, and of high treason, 

3. An unfortunate accident happened to Admiral Macbride at Plymouth, who was 
counting his horse to go to his country residence at Leigham ) the animal being res* 
tive plunged several times, and the admiral's foot slipped into the stirrup and he fell, 
and* would inevitably have been trampled to death, had not Captain Clements, of the 
Spitfire sioop of war, luckily caught him up. The horse still continued plunging, 
whereby the admiral's thigh was unfortunately broke four inches above the knee. He 
was taken immediately to a neighbouring house, and the most eminent of the faculty 
were instantly called in \ but the bone could not then be set owing to the swelling. It 
has, however, since been set, and the admiral is in a lair way of doing well, having 
escaped every symptom of a fever," so much apprehended by the faculty when the acci- 
dent took place. 

An almost unparalleled murder has been committed in Gloucestershire, William 
Reed, Esq. of Swanley in that county, having made his will in favour of his wife, 
she, with her brother James Watkins, formed the design of murdering him, which 
they effected : she first by administering poison, and he afterwards by striking him 
several blows on the head with a broomstick. The coroner's inquest returned 4 ver, 
diet of wilful murder against Watkins. The wife, upon what grounds we know not, 
was in the first instance admitted to bail. Since which, however, a young man of £he 
name of Edgar, a soldier in the Dorset Militia, has come forward at the Public-Office, 
Bow-street, and disclosed certain circumstances tending to shew that Mrs. Reed and 
Watkins had, in his company some time before, at Ppol, expressed their design tQ 
murder the deceased. The officers of justice were, in consequence, dispatched to 
Gloucestershire, where they apprehended Mrs, Reed. Watkins has since shot himself. 
Edgar, the soldier, is a favourite of Mrs. Reed, and wliich led to his knowledge of the. 
murderous intention of the parties. 

10. Mr. William Stone was committed to Newgate on a charge of high treason, 
The charge against Mr. Stone is understood to be, hazarding certain opinions in 
letters to his brother in Paris, and remitting sums of money to him for his subsistence. 
It is rather remarkable that Mr. Stone's brother has lately been taken up at Paris, 

- and is at this moment confined in one of the prisons of that city. 

Archibald HamiltorrRowan, Esq. who was committed to Dublin gaol for two years 
for a libel, and who has lately been charged with high treason, made his escape from 
prison on the night of the 1st instant. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has, by pro- 
clamation, offered a reward of 1000L the Corporation of Dublin 500I. and the keeper 
•f the jail aool, for his apprehension. 

It had been the custom of the jailer of Newgate to permit Mr. Rowan to hand his 
lady to hercarriage at the door of tne prison in an evening when she left him. Taking 
advantage of this indulgence, on the night above mentioned, he slipped away, and has 

- since arrived at Dunkirk. 

The Rev. Mr. Jackson, formerly the editor of a newspaper in London, arid well 
remembered as the advocate of the Duchess of Kingston, in her famous dispute with 
fdr. Foote, is in custody in Dublin, under a charge of high treason, 

3C* 
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to. One Turnfeull, an attorney, for not answering charges exhibited agakiet him ; 
and another of the same profession, for forging art allowance of a writ of error, were 
struck off the roll. . 

12. One Lloyd, an attorney, stood in the pillory at Charing-Cross, and the top of 
ffolhprn-hill, for perjury. 

A Council was held at the Council Office, Whitehall, which was attended bf the 
Lord High Chancellor, Mr. Pitt, and the rest of the cabinet ministers, when Mr. Hardy, 
secretary to the London Corresponding Society, and Mr. Adams, secretary to the So- 
ciety for Constitutional Information, were interrogated on a charge ef high treason. 
The Council sat six hours, after which they were ordered into custody of two mes- 
sengers. 

13. Mr. ThelwaH, who gave political lectures at his house in Beaufort Buildings, 
was taken into custody. 

The French Convention In some late decrees for decadatory festivals, acknowledge 
one Supreme Being, and the immortality of the soul. 

Accounts from Paris of the 9th instant,- announce the condemnation and execution 
of twenty- eight Farmers-General on the 3th for mal-practices. A number of ci-devant 
nobles were guillotined on the same day. 

Madame Elizabeth, sister to the late King of France, was executed on the 10th 
instant. This cruel event was rather sudden and unexpected, She was fetched from 
the Temple on the 9th at night, and carried to the Conciergerie on the 10th. .She 
was examined before the Revolutionary Tribunal j her examination, however, was 
very summary. The only questions put to her were her name and quality : v to the 
first she answered that her name was Philippina Maria Elizabeth Helena of France, 
and her quality she said was Aunt to the King. This assertion was sufficient : she was 
immediately declared guilty of conspiring against the Republic* and soon after ex- 
ecuted. 

Amongst those lately imprisoned is Pache, the mayor of Paris, who succeeded 
Petion. His wife and mother have also been taken up. 

A Court of Lieutenancy for the City of London was held at Guildhall ; which 
Court agreed to the report of their committee appointed on the 17th of April, to con- 
sider of the mode of an application to Parliament, for granting further powers to the 
Commissioners of Lieutenancy, in order to put the Militia of this city on a better 
• footing, and the Court appointed five of (heir members to be a deputation, to confer 
with his Majesty's ministers on the subject of the plan recommended by the com* 
mittee, and approved by the Court. The five members so appointed are, Sir Watkin 
Lewe*, Sir James Sanderson, Alderman Combe, Randle Jackson, Esq. and John Ewer, 
Esq. The plan proposed is, instead of six regiments of trained bands as at present, to 
have two regiments or more of regular militia, each to consist of 600 rank and file, 
from which there shall be in time of peace two thirds every year trained and exercised, 
and in case of actual invasion or insurrection his Majesty to have the power of order- 
ing one of the said regiments on any service within a limited distance from the city. 

14. Mr. Ross, jun. one of his Majesty's messengers in ordinary, with proper 
assistance, went to the house, of Earl Stanhope, in Mansfield-street, Cavendish-square, 
and took into custody, in virtue of a warrant granted to him by the two Secretaries of 
State, the person and papers of the Rev. Jeicmiah Joyce (private secretary to Earl 
Stanhope, and tutor to the present Lord Mahon), charged wjth treasonable and se- 
ditious practices against his Majesty's government. Mr. Joyce afterwards underwent 
a long examination before the # Privy Council. 

Mr. Hardy underwent another examination, and was again ordered into custody. 

Same night some of the Bow- street officers took Mr. Martin, an attorney, into cus- 
tody, under the authority of a warrant from the Secretaries of State. He was a pri- 
soner in the King's Bench for debt. The officers seized the papers which they found 
in his apartment in that prison. 

The same afternoon Master Eaton, son of Mr. Eaton, the bookseller in Newgate- 
street, who officiated as door-keeper to Mr. Thelwall when reading his lectures, was 
taken into custody. He was the same evening examined before the Privy Council 
for two hours, and then told he might go home it he pleased. 
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15. Tfee Council met again, when Mr. Joyce, Mr. Adams, Mr. Hardy, and Mr. 
ThdwaU, were under exainmation for six hours. After the Council closed they were 
Ecmanded back to the care of the messenger*, 

Same day Mr. Isaac Saint, keeper of the Pelican public-house, Norwich, was 
brought to town by two King's messengers in a post-coach and four— he was ex*» 
mined on Friday. 

16. John Home Tooke, Esq, was taken into custody at Wimbledon by a special 
warrant from the Secretary of State j he was carried before Mr. Dundas, who ordered 
him to be kept in custody till seven o'clock in the evening, when he went under an 
examination on a charge of conspiring against the state. 

Same day Mr. Lovett, chairman of the London Corresponding Society when larely 
convened at Chalk Farm 5 Mr. Richter, lately clerk in Sir Robert Herries*s banking- 
house 5 and Mr. Bonney, an attorney, were arrested for supposed treason against the 
state. 

Many other warrants have been issued j and a number of seditious persons are ex- 
pected to be immediately apprehended, both in town and country. 

Mr. Adams was formerly a clerk in the Auditor's office ; and Mr. Hardy is a shoe- 
maker, and lets lodgings in Piccadilly. Their characters (apart from politics) have 
always been considered as unimpeachable. 

A Gazette Extraordinary announced the capture of St. Lucia, by Sir C Grey and 
Sir J. Jervis, without the loss ef a man on the part of the British. 

17. At ten o'clock their Majesties, the six Princesses, and soon after their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince of Wales, Dukes of Clarence and Gloucester, and Princess 
Sophia, came to St. James's Palace, where they viewed the French colours that are 
lately come home from Maitinko, Valenciennes, Landreeies, and St. Lucia (in all 29 
flags), after which they adjourned to Lady Finch's apartments, from whence they saw 
the ceremony of receiving the colours by a party of the Guards under command of 
General Stevens ; and which, after coming out of the court-yard, being joined by two 
parties of Life-Guards in the van and rear, they carried them to St Paul's Cathedral, 
where they were hung up as trophies of victory, with the usual ceremonies 5 the mu- 
sical band, at their removal from the palace, and also at their depositing, playing Te 
Deum and God save the King. The order of the procession was as follows : 1. Qne 
captain, two subalterns, one quartermaster, one trumpeter, forty rank and file of the 
Life-Guards. 2. One serjeant, twelve grenadier Foot-Guards, music, 1st foot of 
ditto, two Serjeants carrying the large flag from Fort Bourbon. 3. Twenty-eight ser- 
jeants of Foot-Guards, each carrying a colour. 4. Four companies of grenadiers of 
Foot-Guards, commanded by a field officer. 5. One field-officer, two captains, four 
subalterns, two quarter ^masters, two trumpeters, one hundred rank and file of *he 
Life-Guards to close the march. 

19. Mr. Secretary Dundas, in the House of Commons, presented the following 
message from his Majesry : 
GEORGE R, , 

" His Majesty having received information that the seditious practices which have 
been for some time cai ried on by certain societies in London, in correspondence 
" with societies in different part5>t>f the country, have lately been pursued with in- 
€i creascd"*activity and boldness, and have been avowedly directed to the object of 
" assembling a preiended General Convention of the people, in contempt and defiance 
" of the authority of Parliament, and on principles subversive of the existing laws and 
S( constitution, directly tending to the introduction of that system of anarchy and con- 
€< fusion which has fatally prevailed in France, has given directions for seizing the 
•* books and papers of the said Societies in London, which have been seized accor- 
*' dingly : and thts- rooks and papers appearing to contain matter of the greatest im« 
*« portance to the'pul lie interest, his Majesty has given orders for laying them before 
" the House of Commons ; and his Majesty recommends it to the House to consider 
*< the same, and to take such measures thereupon as may appear to be necessary for 
" effectually guarding against the further prosecutidh of these dangerous designs, and 
for preserving to his Majesty's subjects the enjoyment of the blessings derived to 
f them by the constitution happily established in these kingdoms. G. ifc." 
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Ttie following is a list of the prisoners at present In custody, on charges of lug* 
treason, and of being guilty of seditious practices.— In Newgate. Mr. Wilfom Stone, 
coal-merchant.— In the Tower. Mr. John HorneTooke, Rev. Mr. Joyce, Mr. Bonner, 
solicitor, Mr. TbelwaD, Mr. Richten— In custody of the King's messengers. Mess. 
Hardy, secretary to the London Corresponding Society — D. Adams, secretary to the 
Society for Constitutional Information.— Sharp, engraver.—- Hayward, oil-man, Long* 
acre. — Pearson, student, Lincoln's Inn.—- S. Williams, apprentice to an engraver.— 
Frankly ne, taylpr, Lambeth.»-*-Mulcaster, St. Martin's-le-Grand. — Spence, bookseller, 
Bolborn.— Edward, jun. Jewin-street. — Htfb'arbV~Roussel, an emigrant.— Mr. Martin, 
brought from the King's Bench prison. 

[Edward, Hijliard, and Roussel, are mentioned to have had pikes in their pos- 
session.] 

Some persons in Edinburgh have been apprehended for making or having pikes in 
their possession. These pikes or halberts are remarkably sharp, and the tops made to 
screw off at pleasure. 

A Dr. Drennan, of Dublin, is committed tp the Newgate prison of that city, on a 
charge of sedition. 

20. A Gazette Extraordinary was published, containing an account of the capture 
of Guadaloupe, and its dependencies. 

23. An Extraordinary Gazette detailed particulars of *n action between the British 
and French armies near Tournay, on the 18th inst. in which the former suffered very 
considerable loss, 

25. Accounts were recived by Government, and published in an Extraordinary Ga- 
zette, of a very successful action on the part of the Allies against the French army em 
mam j in which the loss of the French is estimated at 12,000 men 5 that of the British 
about 120. 

In the affair of the iSth in Flanders the Duke of York narrowly escaped being taken 
prisoner. Finding, after the rout of his column, that his safety depended on imme- 
diate flight, his Royal Highness, accompanied by an Austrian General and two other 
officers, made for a village which be had taken on the 17th, but which, when they had 
entered it, they found in the hands of the enemy, who on seeing the Duke and his 
companions, supposed he was at the head of his column, and retreated after firing one 
round, which lulled the Austrian General, who was on the side of the Duke. The 
enemy, however, on seeing no troops follow the Duke, recovered from their error, and 
pursued him. His Royal Highness and his companions made directly for a river, 
which they swam over, one of the gentlemen with his horse, the Duke and the other 
without. The French, during the time they were crossing the river, kept up a fire 
upon them from a six-pounder ; they all three, however, happily escaped unhurt, and 
got safe to Tournay. 

26. Of the death of the unfortunate Lady Brown, of Brompton, the following par- 
ticulars have occurred!— Her son, who was a cadet in the Artillery, had for some time 
laboured under a mental derangement, and her affection had induced her to become his 
almost constant attendant. On Wednesday last, when the melancholy matricide took 
place, the youth was entrusted to the care of a female servant, his keeper being ill, 
when, by some accident, having disengaged himself from his confinement, be rushed 
into the apartment of his mother, and seizing a poker, gave her a violent stroke on the 
head, which fractured it in a shocking manner ; and, by repeated blows, broke both, 
her arms. On her falling to the floor he leaped on her body, and shortened the ago- 
nies of death. He escaped into some adjoining grounds called the Queen's Gardens 
(and not those belonging to Buckingham -house), where he was followed and secured 

The Lord Mayor has nominated the following gentlemen to be put up for Sheriffs 
on Midsummer day, viz. Thomas Griffith, Esq. clothworker ; William Masters, Esq. 
brodererj William Rawlins, Esq. upholder; John Suter, Esq. carpenter; Edward 
Brown, Esq. ironmonger; Francis Ruddle, Esq. clothworker; William Power, Esq. 
merchant- tay lor ; Samuel Flower Freeman, Esq. broderer ; and Robert Burnett, Esq. 
brewer. 

Accounts are received of the loss of the Ardent man of war in the Mediterranean, 
She ran upon some rocks on the coast pf Corsica, and the greater part of the crew, 
perished. - % 
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* Mr. Jefferson Is expected in England* charged with an important mission to this 
country from the American States, 

Lord Macartney, we learn by letters from the Cape, had, in part, accomplished the 
object of his mission, though not to the extent that was expected. 

Ntw Drury The pit holds 800 persons; the boxes 1S28. The receipt of the 
whole house, when filled, is calculated at S26L 
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DEATHS. 

T Futtiger, in the East Indies, Peter Cullen, son of tfie late Dr. William CuDen* 
^ first Physician to his Maiesty in Scotland. At Edinburgh, Lieu tenat- Colonel 
ymple, of Fordel: this was the gentleman who stormed and took Fort Omon. Ben- 
jamin White, Esq,, late an eminent bookseller in Fleet-street. Charles Ellys, Esq. a. 
captain in his Majesty's navy. Mr. Kennedy of the Ordnance-Office : he was found 
drowned in a pond at Winchelsea. At Port Royal, Jamaica, Capt. Storey, of hit 
Majesty's 20th regiment of foot. The Right Hon. Lady Charlotte Madan, wife of the 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough, and sister of Marquis CornwaUis. William BrummeH* 
Esq. private Secretary to the late Earl of Guildford, during the whole of Ms admi- 
nistration. John Browning, Esq. late partner with Mr. William Nottidge, wool- 
stapler, in Five-Foot-lanc, Surrey. Charles Browne, of Storrington, in the county of 
Sussex, Esq. Edward Thorley, Esq. captain and adjutant in the Eastern regiment of 
Essex militia. The Rev. Nathaniel D'Eye, vicar of Oukon, Norfolk. Lieutenant 
Godfrey, of the navy, brother to the Marchioness of Donegal. Lieutenant-General 
James Murray, colonel of the 72d,or Highland regiment of foot, and uncle to thepuko 
of Athol. James Davison, Esq. one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. Robert Cooper Lee, Esq. 
Robert Gunnel, Esq. 50 years one of the clerks of the House of Commons, and many 
years one of the Committee Clerks. Mr. Broughton Masey, for many years principal 
clerk in the brewhouse of Mr. Whitbread. Suddenly, in a bookseller's shop in Bir- 
mingham, A. G. Sinclair, M. D: author of the Medical Grammar, Blind Philosopher, 
&c. Sir William Johnston, Bart, of Caskicb. Lewis Miol, Esq. late of Austin 
Friars, merchant. Charles Scot, M. D. son of the late Dr. John Scot. Mr. John 
Jackson, wine-merchant, of Clements-lane, Lombard-street. Of an apoplectic stroke, 
the Marquis de Blano, ambassador from his Catholick Majesty, at Vienna. Mobaruclc 
ul Dowla, Nabob of Bengal : his son succeeds to the throne. At Roxburgh Newton, 
Andrew Gammels, aged 105 : he was a dragoon in Queen Anne's wars, and travelled 
Scotland 49 years as a beggar. Mr. Francis Hall, one of the Yeomen of the Guard to 
the King. At Constance, where he has been ever since the French invaded best part 
of his States, the Prince Bishop of Basle. At Dublin, the Right Hon. Hercules, 
Langford Rowley, knight of the shire for the county of Meath. In the 76th year of 
his age, the Rev. James Brooke, M. A. Rector of Pirton, Croome D'Abitot, ,and HiU 
Croome, in the county of Worcester, and one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace 
for that county. General Lambton. The Rev, Geo, Lillington, L. L. B. At KeN 
tinghanruHall, Norfolk, Edward Atkyns, Esq. At Highbury-place, Islington, Thoma* 
WUson, Esq. At Peckham, in Surrey, Jeremiah Hale, Esq. aged 64. At Rothley, 
in Northumberland, Mr. Matthew Spearman, aged 91; when he commenced the 
forming business, the same land was let to him for 120I. which is now let for 900L 
per annum. At Richmond, Miss Hobart, niece to the present Earl of Buckingham- 
shire : she had been from her childhood in a lingering state of health, owing to her 
having swallowed several needlts and pins, which she had got a habit of putting into 
her mouth. The Rev. Mr. Kinder, vicar of Mottram, The Rev. Thorogood Up- 
wood, vicar of Stradset, Wiggenhall St. Peter, and Wiggenhall St. German, in Nor- 
folk. Miss Marshall, of Brabourn- Court, in Kent ; her death was occasioned by a 
fall from a horse, in which she broke her leg in a most shocking manner. The Rev. 
Mr. Gill, of Felsted, Essex. At Devizes, Thomas Needham Rees, M. D. eldest son 
«f the late Rev. Thomas Rees, of Winchester. Mr. Simon Last, an eminent farmer, of 
Southwell Park, near Chevington, Suffolk : his death was occasioned by his horse 
tearing up with him when under a tree, whereby he received so violent a blow on th# 
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task of his necK as to unhorse' him, of which he'h'nge+ed in great piuft fin- two ctsys. 
At Ipswich, in the yzd year of his age, the Rev. Samuel Darby, A. M. rector of What<> 
fteM and BrcdfieM, in Suffolk, and formerly tutor of Jesus College, Cambridge, At 
his house at Stepney~Causeway, Captain Thomas Courtin drivers. At Woodford* 
Bseex, Edward Hasell,- Esq. of Dalemam, Cumberland. At her house, in the 70th 
year of her age, Mrs. Elizabeth Metcalfe, of Lincoln's Ian Fields. At PefeChworth, 
Berks, Mr. William Brunsdon, one of the first graziers in the Vale of Whitehonse. 
Mrs. Jones, wife of Mr* Griffith Jones, of Devonshire-street* Portland -place. The 
Right Hon. Charles Pratt, Earl Camden, Viscount Bayham, and Lord Camden, Lord 
President of his Majesty's most Honourable Privy Council, a Governor of the Charter- 
house, Recorder of Bath, and F. R. S. His Lordship is succeeded by his son Lord 
Viscount Bayham, one of the Representatives in Parliament for the city of Bath, .a 
Lord of the Treasury, and of the Tellers of the Exchequer. At his house m Bedford* 
Square, in the 85th year Of his age, John Stephenson, Esq. M* P. for the borough of 
Tregony. Lisbon, the Hon. Henry Fitzroy. 



BANKRUPTS. 

Cordall Smith, of Crowle, in the county of Lincoln, shopkeeper. Arthur 
Waller, of Sandwich, Kent, seedsman. Thomas Done, of Manchester, dealer. Tho- 
mas Cam, of Rodjborough, Gloucestershire, clothier. James Mills and Henry Mills, 
of Manchester, muslin and check manufacturers. Ralph Done, of Manchester, dealer. 
George Ashton, of Liverpool, livery-stable man. Joseph Yates, late of Warnlbrd- 
court, Throgmorton-street, merchant. John Rice, of Hampstead, Middlesex, vie. 
tualler. Catherine Thorley, of Manchester, dealer in china and earthen ware. John 
Panton, of Ludgate-street, London, woollen-draper. John Richardson, of Kidder - 
minster, in Worcestershire, linen-draper. John Benson, of Kingswcar, in Devon- 
shire, merchant. Joseph Howell, of Fetter-lane, Holborn, London, carpenter and 
fcuilder. Samuel Booth, late of Adam-street, Marybone, Middlesex, painter and gla- 
aier. William Henry Parker, of Hereford, bookseller. Joshua Janson Waddington, 
of Ratcliflfe Highway, Middlesex, hatter and hosier. Andrew Webb, of Tower-street, 
London, ship-broker. John Harding, of Berkhampstead, Hertfordshire, shopkeeper. 
Henry Andrews, of Elstead, Surry, meatman. Thomas Roberts and John Roberts, of 
Herefordshire, shopkeepers. Robert Gay son, of Derby, mercer and draper. James 
Lawson and Andrew Tomlin, of Manchester, merchants. Benjamin Haselwood, 
•f Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, steel manufacturer. John Lawton Salmon, of 
Nantwich, Cheshire, cheese-factor. Richard Springford, of Hart-street, Grosvenor- 
square, coachmaker. Thomas Searle, of Bridge-street, . Lambeth, Surry, victualler. 
Thomas Roberts, late of Ross, Herefordshire, staymaker. Benjamin Cotton, of Wey- 
bread, Suffolk, brickmaker. Jacob Stanton, of Weybread, Suffolk, miller. Lewis" 
Richards, of Dover-street, Hanover-square, perfumer. William Cunnington, of 
Sloane-street, Chelsea, builder. Thomas Croome, of Lamb's Conduit-street, Holborn, 
haberdasher. John Freeman Jones, of Swinbrook, Oxfordshire, dealer. William 
Trossell the elder, of March, within the Isle of Ely, Cambridgeshire, carpenter. Ro- 
bert Betson, of Birmingham, factor. James Betts the younger, late of Ipswich, Suf- 
folk, shipbuilder. John Howard, of Little Hayfield, Glossop, Derbyshire, whitesmith. 
Charles Hayward, of Lincolnshire, haberdasher. James Atkinson of Theddlethorpe, 
in Linclnshire, jobber. John Hanson, of Somptin, in Sussex, corn chandler. John 
Robinson, of Liverpool, sailmaker. John Heald and Richard Turner, of Manchester, 
staymaker. Robert Allen, of Weedon Beck, Northamptonshire, salesman. Thomas 
Shave, of Ipswich, Suffolk, sacking manufacturer. Humphrey Humphreys, of Li- 
verpool, flax-dresser. Thomas Gibbs, of Worcester, butcher. James GirTard, of 
Devizes, Wilts, apothecary. John Thomas, of Pall-mall, apothecary. John Butler 
Hall, of Beaufort-buildings, Strand, violet-soap manufacturer. George Spurgin, late 
of Romford, Essex, innholder. William Kendall, of Manchester-street, Manchester- 
square, builder. James Lewin, of Islington, wheelwright. John Carter, late of 
Stockport, Cheshire, timber-merchant. Parrenelle De la Mayne, of Edward-street, 
St. Mary-Ie-Fonne, dealer. John Newcomb, of St. Philip and Jacob, Gloucestershire, 
cornfactor. William Gibson the younger, of Tides well, Derbyshire, cotton-manu- 
facturer. John Mills, and Edward Mills, of Manchester cotton-manufacturers. 
WiUiamBuck, of White- street, Southwark, victualler. 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 

GEORGE PRINCE OF WALES. 



[^ITH AN ELEGANT PORTRAIT.] 



GEORGE AUGUSTUS FREDERICK, Prince ofW A LEs, Elec- 
toral Prince of Brunswick Lunenburgh, Duke of Cornwall and 
Rothsay, Earl of Chester, Knight Companion of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, Captain General of the Artillery Company, 
Steward of Plymouth, and Most Worshipful Grand Master of the An- 
cient and Honourable Society of Free and Accepted Masons of Eng- 
land, was born at St. James's Palace, August 12, 1762. 

Of a Personage so high in rank, and whose sphere is so far re. 
moved from general notice, few circumstances can be, with certainty, 
recorded by us ; and to speak on such a subject, upon doubtful ground, 
were indecorous in the extreme. His Royal Highness's character and 
talents, however, we may be allowed to say, are such as do honour to 
the situation of life in which Providence has placed him. 

Arrived at an age when it became necessary that the establishment 
of a Court and Household suitable to his rank and dignity should be 
assigned to him, the nation saw him assume the toga *virilis 9 mix with, 
the people he was by nature destined at some future period to govern, 
and, newly emerged from the regularity of a domestic court and pre- 
ceptorial restraint, enter on the important stage of public life ; with a 
disposition gay, liberal, and ingenuous, he pursued pleasure as her 
votary, but not as her slave ; skimming the surface of dissipation, he 
tasted-of the stream, but sunk not in its vortex, as the eagle some* 
times wings the valley, but again soars aloft, and resumes its native 
element. 

In his person the Prince is tall, well formed, and remarkably grace- 
ful ; his address *nd manners are such as, independent of his birth, 
would rank him among the most accomplished gentlemen of his time. 

An exterior so captivating is well accompanied with a genius and 
taste for polite literature in every walk. His classical knowledge is 
remarkable, and he is said to have acquired the several languages, 
ancient and modern, with wonderful facility. He reads Virgil and 
Horace (his favourite authors) with uncommon propriety, and his grace 
and elegance in the most difficult passages of declamation are pecu- 
liarly fine. 

The disposition of his Royal Highness to patronize, is only equalled by 
his taste in judging of the liberal arts ; good music claims and receives Juj 

3D* * 
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warmest approbation ; and his skill in architecture is conspicuous In the 
stile of decoration displayed in Carlton House (one of the fort and 
mdst elegant town residences in Europe), which we have good autho- 
rity for believing was in great part designed by himself. 

The wisdom and moderation which marked the cendnct of his Royal 
Highness in the year 1789, when the calamitous situation of his Royal 
Father had made a sort of temporary inter-regtmtt, was justly admired, 
and will by the wise and goad of all parties and opinions be eternally 
memorialized* Connected, as he was known to be at that time, witk 
the leaders of a party who thirsted for power under his auspices, he 
never for a moment lost sight of his duty or allegiance to his afflicted 
parent : though solicited to come forward and seize the reins that had' 
fallen from the debilitated hands of his father, he modestly waited the 
ultimate event, though urged by the opposition in England, and by the 
Lords and Commons of Ireland. His only interference- on that me- 
lancholy occasion, was to order from his own purse that the poor of 
Westminster should be paid the annual donation at Christmas of 
ioool. which those who took upon them to manage the King's anairs 
at that time, it is said, peremptorily refused. 

On Thursday, the 6th of February 1787, his Royal Highness was 
initiated a Member of our Antknt and Honourable Fraternity, at an 
occasional Lodge convened for the purpose, at the Star and' Gaiter, 
PaM Mall, at which the Duke of Cumberland presided in person '» and 
on thedccease of his royal uncle, he was elected Grand Master; Novem- 
ber 24, 1790, the duties of which office he has ever since ftdmtfed; to 
the honour and advantage of the craft, with the grace, dignity, and 
suavity of manner, that so eminently distinguishes hint on every occa- 
sion. ' 

%* It was the intention of the Proprietor of the Freemasons' Magazine, 
to have engraved all the PORTRAITS in tne Hall of the Society on an enlarged scale, 
adapted for Furniture Prints 5 but finding the Expence of such an Undertaking Ukely 
to exceed Tw> Hundred Pounds, he consulted many of his Friends and Patrons on the 
propriety of reimbursing himself a part of that Expence, by an extra charge to his 
customers of Two Shillings on such Numbers of the Magazine as should contain the 
laq;e Engravings (only four in all). The result, however, of their consideration 
was at that time unpromising to the scheme, and it has been for the present suspend- 
ed. But should he yet be favoured with the communication of a number of Names as 
Subscribers to the f>lan, which may reasonably justify him in so doing, he shall still 
embark in it with pleasure and with zeal, and use every exertion to make the execution 
worthy of the subject. 



PRESENT STATE OF FREE MASONRY, 



No. II. 
SUNDERLAND. 

TO any one who has given the subject the least attention it will 
readily occur, that, in our principal sea-, ports, the science of 
Freemasonry has been, in general, received with ardour, and cultivated 
with diligence. 

The .sublime nature of the objects by which sea-faring men ace con- 
tinually surrounded, may dispose them to scenes of congenial solemnity 
and grandeurs the magnificence a^id sjplen4our of the Losses on th$ 
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continent may give a sentiment of exultation : or, their experience of 
the general benevolence which this institution has disseminated among 
the sons of all nations— often softening the horrors of war, and bring- 
ing comfort and fraternal assistance into the gloom of dungeons and 
the recesses of misery, may, perhaps, lead them to a higher state of 
admirationand attachment. — To whatever circumstance the effect may be 
ascribed, those who are conversant with Masonic Seamen, or who have: 
visited the Lodges at Hull/ Liverpool, Bristol, Plymouth, 
Yarmouth, &c. will, at any rate, pronounce the fact to be obvious* 

Sunderland, with some few remissions incident to every human 
process, may very fairly be added to the list. The first Constitution 
was granted by the Marquis of Carnarvon. The date is October j r 
1755. It is directed to James Smithson, Provincial, who constituted 
the Lodge, then No. 207, though now, through different intermediate 
erasements, 121. The first Officers we find upon record are John. 
Thornhjll, Esq. (now one of his Majesty's justices of peace) 
Master; Jacob Trotter, S. W.; John Row, J. W\— -And the 
first P. M. who carried on the business of the Craft for many years, 
was George Ocilvie; a man, from every account, profoundly, 
skilled in all the«ecrets.and mysteries of our internal operations. The 
Lodge was held at the house of Adam Turner, Church-lane, and wae 
soon composed of the most respectable characters of the town and 
neighbourhood* The Masters who succeeded were. Dr. Is a a c Brow nt 
(father, to the present W.JM-) ; Will.Gooch, Esq. comptroller of the 
customs; Robert In u a n, Esq.; and many others of equal consequence* 

After many fluctuations, and some changes of place, the Lodge fell 
under the guidance of Captain George Thompson, who held the 
chair above seven years, and under whose auspices the number of 
members was sensibly and respectably augmented. He built an elegant 
hall for them ; the first stone of which he laid with the accustomed 
ceremonies and honours, the Brethren having accompanied him to the 
scite of the building in solemn procession: and, it being the anniversary 
of his Majesty's accession, the loyal Brethren, in honour of the day, 
gave to their Lodge, for the first time, 

A local habitation and a name— , . 

calling it from hence the King George's Lo d g e . The ' building 
being finished in due time was solemnly dedicated on the 16th of July 
1778. On this occasion the Grand Lodge ojf England favoured the 
Brethren with the music, Sec. performed at the dedication of Free- 
masons 9 Hall, which was admirably supported on the present x>c» 
casion by the principal vocal and instrumental performers round the 
country. From the Hall the Brethren proceeded* to the Assembly- 
room, where the presence of above a "hundred and twenty ladies added 
elegance and interest £o the scene. An animated oration was delivered 
by our learned Brother William Hutchinson, Esq. of Barnard 
Castle, author of the Spirit of Masonry, History of Durham, New History of 
Cumberland, &c. &c. A hundred and forty Masons dined together, and all 
was carried on and concluded with festivity tempered with moderation. 

At the close of the year 1781 Mr. Thom pson resigned the chair, 
and received an unanimous and affectionate -vote of thanks for the import* 
ant services he had rendered the Lodge ; and Tiffin cBrown,M.D. 
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was chosen Master in his stead. Dr. Brown hejd the chair three' 
years, and under his direction the Lodge flourished with increasing 
splendour and advantages. On the 19th of November 1783, after 
having held a Master's Lodge, the Hall by some accident took fire ; 
some of the furniture, papers, &c. were saved, but much was lost and 
injured, especially some valuable paintings ; and the Hall was entirely 
destroyed. 

The meetings were then held at Brother Jo whey's, where a sub- 
scription was entered into, ground, Was purchased, and, on the cth of 
April 1784., Dr. Brown laid the first stone of the Phoenix Hall, 
attended by a numerous and splendid appearance of Brethren, 1 tvho, 
clothed in the different regalia of their offices and orders, had accom- 
panied him in procession for that purpose. The architect was Brother 
John Bonner, who, in a twelvemonth's time, completed one of the 
most beautiful edifices in England for Masonic purposes. On Tuesday 
the 5 th of April 1785, the ceremony of the dedication took place, 
and was one of the most brilliant meetings Freeniasonry had.ev^r wit- 
nessed in this part of the kingdom. An ode, written by the A* W, ; M» 
Doctor Brown (see page 251 of the present Folume), was performed 
with the whole musical strength of Durham cathedral ftnd 1 ¥he sur- 
rounding neighbourhood. An oratorio was given in -'the' church ; a 
masterly and suitable oration was delivered by the Rev* Thomas 
Hall, Chaplain to the Lodge; a sumptuous dinner, provided for 176 
Brethren who attended; and the day was finished- wklr a conviviality 
and temperance worthy the occasion that brought such animating 
satisfaction to the society. 

From that time down to the present day the Lodge has continued to 
,mee* in this elegant Hall. During this space Brother FiajottSOK-for 
three years held the chair with credit to himself and the society ; and 
the rest of the time the Lodge has "been beholden to the judgment and 
superifltendance of our present worthy Master Doctor Brown. 

. Phcenix Lodge meets every first and third Wednesday. — PresHnt 
Officers.— T.Brown, M.D. W. M.—J. F. St a nfifld, S. W. 
~-T. Wilson, J. W. — Rev. J. Heskitt, C— - W. Ferguson, 
P. M.— R.Wright, D. M.— R. Markh am,T,- W. Robinson, 
S. — T.Wake and C. Vaux, Deacons, 
[To be cfittiinuedS\ 



CEREMONY 

Of laying the Foundation of that Stupendous Arch, which is to unite the opposite 
Banks of the River Wear, at Sunderland. 



■ Erit Jublimtbut aha crfumtiis. Ovid. Met am* 



ON Tuesday, the 24th of Sept. i793,WilliamHekryLavbton, 
M. P. Provincial Grand Master of the County of Durham, opened a 
Grand Lodge in ample form, in that elegant edifice, the Phcenix Hall, 
Sunderland ; being assisted by his Grand Officers, the. Masters, War- 
dens, and Brethren of many Lodges, amounting to about two hundred* 
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all clothed in the. badges, jewels, and other insignia of the different 
orders of Masonry. 

After the necessary and solemn business of the Lodge was gone 
through, the Procession went forth in the fallowing order— being 
joined at the gates of the Lodge by the Magistrates, Commissioners, 
&c. wh6 were not Masons, conducted by one of the Stewards of the day. 



Constables with staves; 
Two tylers with swords drawn ; 
A steward; 
Banners of the Sea-captain's lodge, bom 

by two sea-captains ; 
Brethren two & two— junior lodges first; 
The banners of the Phoenix lodge ; 
A steward ; 
Deacons ; 
Secretaries ; 
Treasurers ; 
Past masters. 
Provincial Grand Lodge: 
Four tylers with swords; 
Banners of" the St. Kild's, St. George's, 
and Sion lodges ; 
Military band of music ; 
. . A steward ; , 
Junior wardens two and two ; 
.Senior wardens; 
Masters of lodges 5 
Past grand stewards , 
Brs, Siddal—Charkon; ' 
Hills — Stout — Horsley ; 
Past grand wardens, 
fers. Buhner— Wood — Ebdon; 
Grand architect, Br. Wilson, with the plate 
, on a cushion ; 



Br. Bone, grand secretary, with his bag ; 
br. Pennington, grand treas: with his staff; 
Bible carried by Br. Wright, P. M. 
supported by two grand stewards; 
Brs. Wilson and Nicholson ; 
Rev. Br. Hesket, chaplain of the Phoenix ; 

Rev. Br. Nesneld, grand chaplain ; 
Rev. Br. Brewster (master of the senior 
lodge), carrying the book of consti- 
tutions, and supported by two 
grand stewards, 
Brs. Hedley and Stott ; 
Br. Scarth, junior grand warden ; 
Br. Dr. Brown, senior grand warden; 

Br. Finch, deputy grapd master; 
Br. Nicholson, grand sword bearer; 
Br. Rowland Burdon, M. P. and 
Br. Lambton, M% P. grand master; . 
A steward. 
Magistrates two and two ; 

Commissioners ; 
Clergymen in their gowns ; 
Officers of the West York militia ; 
Constables to dose. 
Marshal of the ceremony, Bar, Stanfield; 
and stewards of the day, 
Brs. Martin, Rivington, Smith, and 
Hutchinson. 



In this order they proceeded through an immense crowd of specta- 
tors to the parish church ; where, the brethren forming into two lines* 
the procession was in versed, -and the magistrates entered first, and 
took appropriate seats in the body of the church ; while the grand offi- 
cers and brethren occupied the gallery, according to their several ranks 
and degrees in Masonry. 

Here a most excellent sermon was given, with powerful effect, by the 
Rev. Mr. Hesket ; and an occasional paraphrase on the 122& Psalm, 
written by Br. Sianfield, was sung by the choir. 

From the church the procession moved through the town in the pre- 
ceding order, to the crowded banks of the river Wear, over which 
they passed on a platform and bridge of keels admirably disposed and 
constructed for that purpose. 

At the North-west part of the intended bridge was formed a large 
area, where the first stone was to be laid, and round which the brethren 
were arranged: and on the cliff above was railed in a conspicu- 
ous station for the grand honours, the oration, and other purposes*—? 
Here Mr. Burdon addressed the surrounding multitude in an able 
and interesting speech, expressive of the nature, the difficulties, and the 
progress of the present undertaking. On these topics he expatiated 
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with spirit and sensibility— and concluded with an animated apo- 
strophe to that great Power which had inspired him with confidence to 
attempt this vast work; and to whose protection he submitted its 
future progression and accomplishment. 

The Inscription was then read by the senior grand warden in Latin, 
and the translation by the grand secretary. They are, as follows : — 



Qoo Tempore 
Civium Gallicorum ardor vesamis 
Prava jubentium 
Gentes turbavit Europeas 
Ferreo bello, 
ROLANDUS BUR DON ARMIGER, 
Meliora eolens 
Vedrse 

Ripas, scop u lis praerttptas, . 
Ponte conjungere ferreo 
Statuit. 
Feliciter fcndamina posuit 
Octavo calcnrtas Octobris, 
Anno salutis human* 

M,DCC,XCI11. 

GEORGII Tertii xxxiii. 
Probante 

CULIELMO HENRICO LAMBTON 
ARMIGERO, 
Summo provincial! magistro 
Adstante 
Fratrum Societatis Architectonics, 
£t procerum comitatus Dunelmensis 
Spectabili corona, 
Populi quoque plurima comitante caterva. 
Maneant vestigia diu 
Non irritae spei. 



At that time, 
When the mad fury of French Citizens, 
Dictating acts of extreme depravity. 
Disturbed the peace of Europe 
With iron war; 
ROWLAND BURDON, Esq. M. P. 

Aiming at worthier purposes. 
Hath resolved to join the steep and 
craggy shores 
Of the River WEAR, 
, With an iron Bridge. 
He happily laid the foundation 
On the 24th day of September, 
In the year of human salvation 179^ 
And the 33d of the reign 
Of GEORGE the Third, 
In the presence of 
W. HENRY LAMBTON, Esq. M. P. 
P. G. M. 

With a respectable circle of the Brethren, 
Of the Society 
Of Free and Accepted Masons, 
And of the Magistrates and principal gen- 
tlemen of the county of Durham ; 
Attended by an immense concourse of 
people. 

Long may the vestiges endure 
Of a hope not form'd in vain. 



- The plate was then deposited, and the stone laid by Mr. Bur don, 
assisted by Mr. Lambton and the other grand officers according to 
ancient usages. The grand honours were given— and at this moment, 
perhaps, a more interesting spectacle was never presented at one view. 
The interesting nature of the occasion-— the splendour and solemnity 
of the ceremony — the steep and awful banks of this great river, 
tovered with many thousands of spectators — the surrounding ships 
manned from the mast heads to the water's edge—the discharge of 
cannon, sounds of instruments, and shouts of the applauding specta- 
tors, impressed a sensation so sublime and affecting, as will not be 
easily forgotten by any who had the happiness to share in the awful 
grandeur of this day. 

The Rev. Mr. Nesfiel d then delivered a most animated oration; 
which for matter, energy, and elegant delivery, would have honoured 
the best days of antient Rome or Athens. 

The procession returned to the Sea Captains* Lodge, where the 
Grand Lodge was closed. A sumptuous dinner was provided in the 
Phoenix Hall, to which sat down above two hundred persons ; and the 
evening was spent with conviviality and harmony worthy the occasion. 
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A SPEECH 

DELIVERED TO THE WORSHIPFUL AND AKCIENT SOCIETY" 
OF FREE AND ACCEPTED MASONS,- - 

At a Grand Lodge, held at Merchant's Hall, in the City of York,' on St. John's 
Day, December 27, 1716. 

THE RIGHT WORSHIPFUL CHARLES BATHURST, Es<*. Grand-Master. 

BY THE JUNIOR GRAND WARDEN: 



/ Continued from Page 3.3 1 ♦ ) 



THE learned author of the Antiquity of Masonry, annexed to which 
are our constitutions, has taken so much true pains to draw it out 
from the rubbish which the ignorant ages of the world had buried it in, 
as justly merits the highest gratitude from his Brethren. 

That diligent antiquary has traced out to us those many stupendous 
works of. the antients, which- were, certainly,- and without doubt, in- 
finitely superior to the moderns : 1 shall not, therefore, follow his steps; 
but since there ought to be something said of antient architecture, to 
illustrate the real, antiquity of Masonry in general, I shall beg leave to 
subjoin what an elegant modern author, the ever-celebrated Mr. Ad- 
dison, has wrote on this subject.. 

" We find, says he, in architecture, the antients much superior to 
€t the moderns for not to mention the Tower of Babel, of which an old- 
€< author .says, there were the foundations to be seen in his time, which 
" looked like a .spacious mountain, what could be more noble than the 
" walls of Babylon, its hanging gardens, and its temple to Jupiter 
" Beius, that rose a mile high by eight several stories, each story a 
" furlong in height, and on the top of which was the Babylonian 
€f observatory? I might here, likewise, take notice of the huge rock 
** $hat was cut into die figure of Semiramis, with the smaller rocks 
" that lay by it in the shape of tributary kings ; the prodigious bason 
" which took in the whole Euphrates, until such time as a new canal was 
*' formed for its reception, with the several trenches through. Which 
" that river was conveyed, I know," adds our author, " there are 
*' persons', who look upon some of these wonders of art to be fabulous ; 
but I cannot find any grounds for such a suspicion, unless it be that 
we have no such' works amongst us at present. There were, indeed, 
" many greater advantages for building in those, times, and in that 
" part of the world, than have been met with ever since. The earth 
" was extremely fruitful, men lived generally on pasturage which re- 
€€ quires a much smaller number of hands than agriculture. There 
*' were few trades to employ the busy part of mankind, and fewer arts 
*' and sciences to give work to men of speculative tempers, and, what 
€t is more than all the resfc the prince was absolute ; so that when he 
€€ went to war he put himself at the head of a whole people ; as we 
** find Semiramis leading her three millions to the field, and yet over- 
*' powered by the number of her enemies. It is no wonder then* 
Vol. II. 3 5 * 
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" when she was at peace, and turned her thoughts on building/ that 
" she could accomplish so great works- with such a prodigious mul- 
*' titude of labourers. Besides that, m her climate, there was small 
" interruption of frost and winters, which make the northern workmen 
" lie half the year idle. I might mention, amongst the benefits of the 
" climate, what historians say of the earth, that it sweated out a bi- 

tumen or natural kind of mortar, which is doubtless the same with 
" that mentioned in Holy Writ, as contributing to the structure of 
" Babel. Slime they used instead of* mortar. 

" In iEgypt we still see their pyramids, which answer to the de- 
" scription that have been made of them ; and, I question not, but 
" a stranger might find out some remains of the labyrinth that covered 
" a whole province, and had an hundred temples disposed among its 
" several quarters and divisions. 

*«. The wall of China is one of these eastern pieces of magnificence 
" which makes a figure even in the map of the world ; although an 
" account of it would have been thought fabulous, were not the wall 
" itself extant. 

" We are obliged to devotion for the noblest buildings that have 
" adorned the several countries of the world. It is this which has 
" set men at work on temples, and public places of worship, not only 
" that they might by the magnificence of the building invite the deity 
" to reside there, but that such stupendous works might at the same 
ff time open the mind to vast conceptions, and fit it to converse with 

the divinity of the plate." 

Thus far our author : and I am persuaded you have not thought me 
tedious in giving you so much of the works of that great man instead 
cf my own. From what he has said, the great antiquity of the art 
of building or masonry may be easily deduced ; for, without running 
up. to Seth's pillars or the Tower of Babel for proofs, the temple of 
Belus alone, or the Walls of Babylon, of both which the learned Dr. 
Frideaux has given ample accounts, which were built four thousand 
years ago, and above one thousand before the building of Solomon's 
temple, are sufficient testimonies, or at least give great reason to con- 
jecture, that three parts in four of the whole earth might then be di- 
vided into OMP-JF-G and 

Now, it is morally impossible but Geometry, that noble and useful 
science, must have begun and gone hand-in-hand with Masonry; 
for, without it those stupendous and enormous structures could never 
have been erected. And though we have not the names of any great 
proficients so early as Babylon, yet we have a Pythagoras, an Euclid, 
an Archimedes, flourishing in very remote ages, Whose works have 
ever since been, and are at present, the basis on which the learned 
have built, at diiFerent times, so many noble superstructures. 

But I must not trespass too much on your patience, and shall, there- 
fore, though uuwillingly, pass over the buttding of Solomon's Temple, 
a building where God himself was the architect, and which to all 
Masons is so very particular, that it is almost unpardonable to ne- 
glect it. 
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But that, with the repairs of it hyjosiab, rebuilding by Zerubbahel 
and Herod, to the final destruction by Titus Vespasian ; together with the 
history of the Grecian and Roman orders and architects, the Gothic in- 
trusion over all, and its late resurrection and present growing greatness, 
may be subjects sufficient for several discourses j which, since I have 
ventured to break the ice, I hope some abler hand will carry on. 

I shall now, by way of conclusion, beg leave to subjoin some obser- 
vations, and apply them more particularly to our ancient Lodge, and 
to our present meeting at this solemnity. And here, I know, you'll 
excuse me from unveiling our mysteries, though I am speaking to my 
brethren, when you see the reason I dare not plain in my hand. 

Since, as has been said, human society has always been so useful, 
it cannot be wondered at that this of ours should have so very ancient 
an original. I have already shewn you that Masonry is the oldest 
science the world has produced ; the first the earliest ages employed 
their whole study and industry upon ; and for this reason the funda- 
mental rules of this art have been handed down from age to age, and 
very justly thought fit to be made a mystery of. A mystery, however, 
that has something in it apparent to the whole world, and which alone 
is sufficient to answer all the objections that malice or ignorance can 
throw, or has urged against us 5 of which, to mention no more, our 
three Grand Principles of Brotherly Love, Relief, and Truth, to one 
another, are very shining instances. A foundation laid in virtue by 
the strictest geometrical rules is a point of such moment, that each 
line describes its strength and stability, and a Mason must have a very 
superficial, and far from a solid judgment, that can doubt of its dura* 
tion to the end of all things. 

The pen, the pencil, and the trowel,. have always been thought, by 
the greatest monarchs the world has produced, the properest instru- 
ments to convey their names and actions to the latest posterity. The two 
former arc certainly capable of flattering cither their vices or their per- 
sons ; but the honest Trowel, as the best and most durable register, must 
be allowed to bid the fairest for eternizing of them, and nas in their 
erecting cities, castles, palaces, amphitheatres, &c. brought down for 
many ages, and does not only convince us at present of their distinct 
genius, riches, religion, politics, and power, but their very names have 
been stamp t, and are still current among us ; for instance, Constanti- 
nople, Cesarea, and Alexandria, 

What wonder, after this, that so many kings, princes, and noblemen, 
have at all times honoured this Society with their peculiar patronage 
and protection, have taken it as an honour to have been initiated into 
the mysterious part of it, and thought it no degradation for a Mason 
to say he was brother and fellow to a king ? 

Europe came much later to the knowledge of this art, than the 
Eastern parts of the world ; and this island, as far as I can find, the 
latest of all : for, though by our records we learn it was brought into 
France and Germany by one * who was actually at the building of 
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Solomon's Temple, yet it was long after that when St. Allan *, the 
proto-martyr of England, along with Christianity introduced Masonry. 
To the Romans, indeed, our ancestors owe the origin of useful learning 
amongst them, which made a very good exchange for the loss of their 
freedom ; for Casar in his Commentary tells us, that the Britons had 
no walled towns nor houses, but only fortified their dwellings with 
woods and marshes : but when after that our first Saxon kings, having 
thrown off the barbarous ignorance of Paganism, were, by the light of 
the Gospel, more civilized, and shewn the usefulness of arts and sci- 
ences, this of ours answering the necessary end of self-preservation, as 
well as grandeur and devotion, must be allowed to be first sought after ; 
and though Old Verulam f, since called St. Alban's, may justly claim 
rccedency as the first-built town in Britain, yet you know we can 
oast that the first Grand Lodge ever held in England was held in 
this city ; where Edwin \, the first Christian king of the Northumbers t 
about the six hundredth year after Christy and who laid the foundation 
of our cathedral §, sat as Grand Master. This is sufficient to make 
us dispute the superiority with the podges at London : bat as nought 
of that kind ought to be amongst so amicable a Fraternity, we are 
content that they enjoy the title of Grand Master of England ; but 
the Tctius Anglia we claim as our undoubted right. 

And here 1 have a fair opportunity to enlarge upon those encomiums 
due to eur present Grand Master,, whose regard for his office, 
proficiency in the science, and his great munificence shewn to the 
Society, can never be forgotten ; Manat aha mente repostum : we must 
all acknowledge him to oe the foundation-stone of its *present and 
growing grandeur. 

But his command prevents me from proceeding in this. ' 

Mr. Deputy Master has likewise executed his office throughout 
the whole year with great pains and industry ; and every particular 
member of the Lodge owes him all imaginable gratitude for it. 

For my Brother Warden and myself, I leave our conduct to your own 
judgment : our accounts have been examined ; and we hope we have 
not any ways wronged the great trust you reposed in us. 

A word of advice, or two, and I have done. To you, my brethren, 
the Working Masons, I recommend carefully to peruse our constitu- 
tions : there are in them excellent rules laid down for your conduct, 
and I need not insist upon them here. 

To you that are of other trades and occupations, and have the honour 
to be admitted into this society, I speak thus : first, mind the business" 
of your calling : let not Masonry so far get the ascendant as to make 
you neglect the support of yourselves and families. You cannot be so 
absurd as to think that a taylor, when admitted a Freemason, is able 



* This from an old record preserved in our Lodge. 
f Cambden. 

J Edzo'rts chief seat of residence was at Dervent'tOy now called Aul&y, six miles 
from York. Rapin, p. 162. 

§ A church of wood was hastily run up at York for the new converts, which were 
very numerous. Shortly after Edwin hid the foundation of a church of free-stone, 
but finished by Oswald, his successor. Rapin, p. 24^. Bede, L. 2. c. 13. 
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to build a church ; and for that reason your own vocation ought to be 
your most important Study. False brethren, it is true, may build 
castles in the air, but a good Mason works upon no such fickle founda- 
tion : .so square your actions as to live , within compass : be obedient to 
the officers chosen to govern the Lodge ; consider they are of your 
own* appointing, and are trusted with an unlimited power by you. As 
well henceforwards as this solemn day, let each salute his brotlier with 
a cheerful countenance ; that as long as our feet shall stand upon this 
earthly foundation, we may join heart and hand, and, as it were, with 
one voice issuing from the same throat, declare our principles of bro- 
therly love, relief, and truth, to one another ; after which, and a" strict 
observance of our obligations, We can be in no danger from the malice 
of our enemies without tjie Lodge, nor in perils among false brethren 
within. 

And now, gentlemen, I have. reserved- my last admonitions for you: 
my office, as I said before-, must excuse my boldness, and your candour 
forgive my impertinence. But I cannot help telling you, that a gen- 
tleman without some knowledge of arts and sciences, is like a fine 
shell of a house, without suitable finishing *or furniture : the education 
of most of you has been noble, if an academical one may be called so ; 
and I doubt not but your improvements in literature are equal to it : 
but if the study of geometry and architecture might likewise be ad- 
mitted, hpw pleasant and beneficial they would be, I do not presume to 
inform you. ' 

— — Ingenuas didicissc fideliter artes, : 

Emollit mores, nec s'wa esse ftros j 

says Ovid. And it is likewise said, that a man who has. a taste for 
music, 'painting, or architecture, is like one. that has another. -sense, 
when compared with such as have no relish for those arts. It is true., 
by signs, words, and tokens, you are put upon a level with the meanest 
Brother ; but, then you are at liberty to exceed them, as far as a supe- 
rior genius and education will conduct you. I am credibly informed, 
that ki most Lodges in London, and several other parts of this king- 
dom, a lecture on some .point of Geometry or Architecture is given at 
every meeting ; and why the Mother .Lodge of them all fliould so far 
forget her own. institutions, cannot be accounted for but from her ex- 
. treme old age. However, being now sufficiently awakened and re- 
vived by the comfortable appearance of so many worthy sons, I must 
tell you* that she expects that every gentleman who is called a Free* 
" mason,* fhould not be startled at a problem in geometry, a proposition 
in Euclid > ory at least, be wanting in the history and just distinctions of 
the five orders of architecture. 

To sum all : since we are so happily met to celebrate this .annual 
solemnity, let neither Dane nor Norman, Goth nor Vandal, start up to 
disturb the harmony of it ; $hat the world may hear and admire that, 
even at this critical ; time, all parties are buried in Masonry ; but 1st us 
so behave ourselves here a$d elsewhere, that the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics o£ the whole Brotherhood may be to be called good Chris- 
tians, loyal subjects, true Britons, as well as Freemasons, 
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LITERATURE. 



THE poetical beautjes of the Greek writers have often afforded 
scope for Critical dissertation, and many ingenious commenta- 
ries on these points enrich the literary world ; but it was reserved for 
the industrious, learned, and enlightened mind of Mr. Tasks & to 
illustrate the anatomical knowledge of those writers. This gentle- 
man, whose poetical talents and whose literary attainments are well 
known, was originally intended for chirurgical and medical pursuits, 
and though drawn aside from the^e studies by the more attractive 
charms of the Muses, he has not forgotten bis original designation, 
but has lately employed himself in an investigation into the anatomi- 
cal knowledge of Homer, Virgil, and Lucan, and the medical know- 
ledge of the Greek physicians and philosophers. We shall occasion- 
ally present to our readers the observations of this gentleman on the 
curious subjects alluded to, and doubt not that they will be deemed 
interesting as well as intelligent and novel. 



LETTER THE FIRST • 

IT has baen often asserted, that Homer understood anatomv.— . 
Having lately attended anatomical lectures, as delivered by the clear- 
est demonstrator in the known world* 1 am now reading the Iliad with 
this particular view. 

You may perhaps be a little surprised at first, to find the words 
used by -Homer, expressive of the different parts of the human body, 
-to be nearly the same as Df; William Hunter u§es in his anatomical 
demonftrations ; but this phenomena is easily resolved, when we con-, 
aider, that the common language of antient Greece is now adopted as 
the scientific in our medical schools. Homer, however, could not 
have precisely the same learned ideas annexed to the same words % 
since he could not possibly understand .the minutiae of anatomy; the 
science itself not then existing. And indeed Hippocrates, a€ a much 
later period, had little knowledge of the component parts of the hu- 
man body under dissection, further than the bate skeleton; but the 
•divine poet, in this matter, as in every thing else, copied from nature; 
and has in a wonderful manner diversified the wounds and deaths of 
his heroes ; describing them in such a manner, that he renders hit 
readers almost spectators. And every wound, that in its own nature 
is mortal, is generally described as such ; and no chief ever makes a 
speech, when expiring, unless his wounds admit of that privilege : 
there is scarcely a single instance to the contrary in the whole Iliad ; 
as you will find, if you read the original Greek ; though I am sorr^ 
to observe, that there are many very glaring ones in Pope's (other- 
wise most beautiful) translation ; or as it may with more propriety Jfa 
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termed " modernization" of one of the most antient poems now in 
beinjr. Pope somewhere observes, that Homer is rather too critically 
nice in these respects : as his translator, however, he has sufficiently 
obviated this objection by his own practice ; though, in his Essay on 
Homer's Battles, he very ingeniously remarks, " that Homer has va- 
ried these deaths by the several postures in which his heroes are re- 
presented, either lighting or falling ; some of which he says (as every . 
other person must say) are so exceedingly exact, that one may guess, 
from tne very position of the combatants, whereabout the wound will 
light ; others, he says, are so peculiar and uncommon, that they could 
only be the effect of an imagination, which has searched through all 
the ideas of nature ; and such is the posture of Medon, in the 5 th 
book, whose arm being numbed by a blow on the elbow, drops the 
reins that trail on the ground ; and then being suddenly struck on the 
temples, falls headlong from the chariot, in a soft and deep place, 
where he sinks up to the shoulders in the sands, and is a' while fixed 
by the weight of his armour, with his legs quivering in the air, till 
he is trampled down by his horses." 

So raucn for sensible, elegant, and judicious Pope ! But respecting 
my humble self, the bla2e of poetry, that every where shines and 
burns throughout the best poem in any language, like the cW/*a]o» m, 
or the unwearied h>e on the helmet of Diomed, as described in the begin- 
ning of the 5th book, dazzles my eyes in the prosaic research that I am 
now making : however, I can clearly see the beautiful propriety of cir- 
cumstances and consequences attending every wounded soldier. It 
' may not likewise be improper to consider a little the very imperfect 
state of medicine at the time of the Trojan war ; no medical distinc- 
tions were then established ; the same men were both surgeons and 
physicians ; as we find exemplified in Podalirius and Machaon, (the 
two sons of ^Esculapius) who acted as surgeons general to the-Grecian 
army. Their simple practice consisted chiefly in extracting darts or 
arrows, in staunching the blood by some infusion of bitter herbs, 
and sometimes they added charms or incantations ; which seemed to be 
a poetical way of hinting, that frequently wounds or diseases were 
cured in a manner unaccountable by any known properties they could 
discover either in the effects of their rude remedies, or in the then 
known powers of the human body to relieve itself. On perusing the 
Odyssey (which, though it does not contain the terrible graces, sub- 
lime images, and animation of the Iliad, is perhaps equally or more 
entertaining, by the calmer, but not less beautiful, pictures of the 
simplicity of the heroic age, and the pleasant scenes of rural and do- 
mestic life, which it copiously exhibits) I perceive in Homer's de- 
scription of the wound which Ulysses, when young, received in his 
thigh from the tulk of an enraged wild boar, that the effusion of 
blood was stopped by incantations or divine songs, and some sort cf 
bandage which must have acted by pressure. If any verse could have 
acted as a charm, the very verse that describes the wound might 
have as good a right to such a claim as any other ; but, in what man- 
ner the surgeons of antient Greece, before the discovery of the cir- 
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eolation of the blood, might apply bandages for the purpose here 
mentioned, is n*t easily tdl>e explained ; though 4opbtlcss tfie«e ban- 
dages must have,acte4 like a . tourniquet; which is now the most ef- 
fectual remedy for compressing a _ wounded artery i and thereby stop- 
ping an haemorrage. 

1 cannot conclude this letter without observing, that the phrase of 
t€ biting the dust," so often applied to the dying warriors ; and what 
Shakespear's FalstaiF humorously calls " grinniog honour," is a just, 
but horrible, picture of nature in her last agonies. Virgil has di- 
' Verbified this phrase in a variety of expressions ; but by "file addition 
*bf ** monensq; sue se in <vulncre versar," which is S© -happily^ expressive 
4 of the contorsions and writhings of the body from the extreme an- 
guish of a painful wound; he has in this, as in some other few in- 
stances, evidently improved on his great master. 

Yours, &c. &c 

k N. B. This letter was written before the death of the late t>r. Willi** banter, 
tvith whose friendship the author Was honoured, arid -to wbe&e 'memory lie wisbe* to 
t pay every tribute of Respect. _ ;^ra« i 



ANECDOTES OF THE LAST CENTUR¥;> 



[Taken from MSS.] 



TWO bishoprics were at one time vacant, Bath and' Wells % King 
James being desirous of promoting a Scotchman to one of them, 
asked him which he would have, Bath or Wells ? " Bath, bath, an 
please your Majesty, " replied he; which in his country dialect meant 
jbbth, both. " 

A certain malefactor was condemned to be brandeHin the hand, but 
ere "he quitted the bar "the judge ordered search to be made whether 
he had not been marked before ; " No, my lord," said the fellow, ft I 
was never branded ' before they searched and found the mark. " You 
are an audacious lying varlet," said the judge, te what have you to 
say for yourself now ?" " I cry your honour mercy," said the fellow, 
*' I always thought my shoulders stood behind" 

A baker in Norwich; while his wife lay sick and past recovery, was 
providing himself v ith another whose name was Grace. - His wife, 
after a tedious illness, died. When his neighbours" came* Her cbmfbrt 
him, and to put him in rhind of the loss he had" sustained, ** fbis very 
true, my good friends , w says he,. ** a very heavy loss, irfde'edf God 
grant me patience, and give me Grace into the bargain. " 
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ACCOUNT OF A TOUR TO KILLARNEY, &c. 

" IN A LETTER TO J. AND E. FRY. 



BY CAPPER LLOYD, ESQ^ 



[Concluded from Page 340.] 

ALTHOUGH we did not leave Killarney without feeling the ^ 
regret natural on quitting scenes of pleasure, yet our anxiety 
was not such as to repress that hilarity which, during our whole 
journey, had been promoted amongst us with great earnestness. We 
lodged that .night in Mill-street, which, though an inconsiderable 
place, afforded as good accommodation. We had a plentiful supper, 
accompanied with rural elegance, and some excellent claret at two 
shillings a bottle. Next morning we pursued our journey through a 
country more lonesome and dreary than I had ever seen before, as we 
sometimes travelled for several miles successively without seeing a 
single hut to convince us that we had not wandered into regions un- 
inhabited by the children of men. But, perhaps, I speak too lightly 
of a country that was once the seat of the muses : our great Spenser 
wrote several books of his Fairy Queen during his residence in this 
lonesome part of the county of Cork. The person who gave us this 
literary anecdote humorously observed, that it. was a very suitable 
situation for a poet, as the appearance of the country would conti- 
nually remind him of Parnassus, which many a modern bard has found 
unfertile. The latter part of his observation I believe to be true 
enough, but I differ with him in respect to the former ; for though 
loneliness may be favourable to study, yet such a country as this could 
furnish but few images for Spencer's pastoral muse ; it must, however, 
be granted that, in such a verbose work as the Fairy Queen* even this 
situation might have been of service ; it was necessary to draw a picture 
of dreariness in order to introduce several of his characters— his hermit, 
for instance, must surely have resided here'; I mean the old reverend 
ftther of whom he thus says, 

" At length they chaunct to meet upon the way 

" An aged sire in long hlacke weedes ydad j 
'< His fcetc all bare, his beard aU hoarie gray, 

" And by his belt his bookc he hanging had.** 

I quote from memory and probably not with correctness. 
. Not far from Blarney we overtook a funeral procession, and learned 
that the person about to be interred had died the day before. — To see 
a fellow-creature thus hastened to the grave a few hours after his de- 
cease shocked me much, and I could not help expressing my abhorrence 
of a practice both indecent and dangerous. This led to a conversation 
on the subject of premature interment, and I found my companions in 
possession of several anecdotes of persons being consigned to their last 
habitation ^before they had (in earnest) paid the great deb; of nature. 
Vol* II. 3^ 
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As one of these stories struck me with considerable force, I njade 
particular enquiry respecting its authenticity after my arrival at Cork; 
and, having received a confirmation of its being; true, I hope to. stand 
excused from the charge of credulity for giving.it a place in this, letter. 
The story* as near as 1 can recollect, is as follows : 

Dr. Dobbs (who was a physician of eminence at YoughalT* a sea- 
port town in the county of Cork) used frequently to take a walk on 
the strand by the sea-side to collect shells, coral, &c» He happened 
one morning, on passing by the door of a hut, to observe a large, con- 
course of people assembled for the purpose of attending to the grave 
the remains of a poor woman, who had (apparently) died the day be- 
fore. The doctor pursuing his walk, soon got at a considerable 
distance from the house, but was suddenly stopped by a great uneasi- 
ness of mind, attended with a strong conviction that the person about 
to be interred was not dead. For a while he resisted the impulse as a 
matter of caprice, vague supposition, or whim, but his increasing un- 
easiness at last determined him to try if his feelings were right or not, 
and for that purpose he hastened back to the cottage. The coffin was 
nailed down and placed under a large table, around which several of 
the relations and friends of the deceased were seated, circulating the 
parting glass amidst noise and uproar. The Doctor having begged 
their attention to what he had to say, informed them of the extraor- 
dinary uneasiness with which he had been affected, as also of the con- 
sequent opinion that the person, to attend whose funeral they had assem- 
bled, was not dead, and therefore desired that he might see the body. 
At this unexpected address some laughed heartily, whilst others were 
displeased, and insisted that as the time fixed for moving the corpse was, 
arrived, it should be immediately taken out ; upon which the Doctor 
Ending but little was to be done by gentle means, had immediate re- 
course to another expedient. He told them that several there knew 
him to be a medical man, that men of his profession had an undoubted 
right to see for themselves in such cases, and, in short, that if they 
moved the corpse he would call them to a severe account at some future 
tirue. This remonstrance having had the proper effect, the coffin was 
opened, and the Doctor, putting his hand under the small of her back, 
declared that the woman was not dead ; he then ordered her to be 
taken out of the coffin and put into a warm bed, which was immediately 
done,, and in a short time appeared evident signs of returning life.' 
. The Doctor attended her closely for several hours* and had the- 
pleasure, before he left the house, to see his patient in a fair way of 
recovery. In a few days she was able to wait upon the Doctor at his 
own house in Youghali, and, after the first effusions of gratitude wqire 
over, made him the tender of a fee ; but he told her that as whit, he 
Had done was from a sudden impression and sense: of duty, he was jiot 
easy to take it, . The poor woman was quite distressed l>y rusreftisal, 
and signified she could not. be happy withouthe permitted her tp make 
some return for Jthe trouble he had experience^ on her account ; upon 
which the Doctor consented that (as he knew she was a gbod ^ni^ter) 
she should eyery yfear bring him a pair bf.knit woollen gloyesrou^he 
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simlffcrsiry vfTxer ' deliverance. To this proposal the £oor woman 

fladly acceded, and (I have the pleasure to add) made the annual 
fferiW of gratitude many times. 

We "arrived arCbffc p*efty early in the afYerrtoon, and remarked 
(what is common to many large towns in Ireland) the entrance dis- 
graced' by a k>hg street Of wretched hdvels called cabins. An Irish 
cabin'has been so often described that almost every one knows it to be 
a low rtiud fabrick, without window or chimney, in which human 
creature* ate contented to live ; and when it is considered that many 
of them are built for about forty shillings each, it will be easily guessed 
that the conveniences of such an habitation are not abundant. 

Cork, from its bein^the second largest city, is termed the Bristol 
of Ireland; and in several respects I think they are not dissimilar. 
Commerce pours forth her train of bustlers alike in both places, and 
the country about each is beautified with the villas of those who retire 
from dirt and noise to the enjoyment of quietude and cleanliness.— 
There are several streets with houses built in the modern taste, but also 
a pretty many that bear evident record of the lowly spirit of archi- 
tecture in the 1 6th arid succeeding century. 

There are two stone, bridges over the Lee, which nearly surrounds 
the city. The Exchange is a neat stone building. Of the churches 
and other public edifices I noticed nothing remarkable. 

The export of butter and provisions to England, fhe West-Indies, 
&c. is prodigious, and the imports are also considerable, yet the latter 
bears no proportion to the former ; for the Royal Navy in time of war.' 
the ships of the East-India Company, as well as those in merchants^ 
service, are mostly victualled from hence. 

Cork is distant from Dublin 124., from Water ford 60, and Clonntett 
40 miles. ' 

After having thus made ample trial of your patience, I intend t6 
conclude this long letter by a brief account of the White Boys, who, 
I am informed, made their first appearance in this copftty. , r 
It will, no doubt, surprize you to hear that these people are by no^ 
means such terrible desperadoes as (in England) we generally under-' 
stand them to be; and though violence and outrage ought seldom W 
be justified, yet much allowance should be made tor resistance to oj>-; 
pression and tyranny. 

I apprehend that more than three fourths of the poor people /or* 
Munster province are Roman Catholics, and the day-labourers, who 
form a great proportion of the peasantry, work at the low rate of £ov 
per day, their master furnishing them with a cabin, and.a small portion; 
of land for potatoe-ground, both rent free, as a kind of compensatio'rf 
for the cheapness of labour. Of their little produce they pay tithes to 
their own parish priest with cheerfulness, and the clergyman of the 
established church claims his tenth also, which if not paid quietlv, thg 
tithe-proctor generally takes by coercive means : thus one fiftn of a 
poor pittance is taken from the hand of penury, which often renders 
the provision of a poor cottage inadequate to its support. In this con- 
dition they must starve unless relieved by casual bounty, as there is no 
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parochial ^rtttfctea niade'lHr theiftdigent a«'$tt3»iig;la#iv»^ii|tofe^ 
aadbft€tet<*ftiilk «*h* constant and alrt\05tin vari^fc fo^^> 
people In-tkas ^rt : of*r*rand, therefore a scardty'bf ^ltft^^a<d(Mrtir 
to a^oarck^ Qf every thwg^ af?d, wtoeh It fccotoflSftftd tfuif»*l*»tff r; 
the cabins tototfehi a large family, a rorctMe^iitirdtidft *fl4i^nIMr 
stocky is a species of oppression very forcibly felt. A ckfcs ^peasant*' 
superior to these keeps a «sow, or a horse, aid k6m*&tt&i^zi&&piLC 
maintenance of which has b*eh much derived ftem public hWfa, *r 
commonage, enjoyed by the poor from one j^ncratiori *tt> *&*fte*>- 
bat, since English manners an(i Englbhimprevementt have blfcnUlitifru 
duced into Ireland, commottf hate been inclosed and made into deer- 
parks, and the poor shut out from what they deem the spontaneous gift 
of nature, oi light -by pitjyipiiw* Ah subject Br. Goldsmith, 
in his sweet poem of The Peserted Village, justly sayt, 

u Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 
/ v * Atyfc'eti the tyNwwtoi* common 4s deny**.** < * 1 f[ 

The poor creatures baing tfrai distressed by the proctor and the In- 
4 closer of land, against whom no redress can be obtained by a process 
of law, they rose up in support of a cause, to which they were urged by 
resentment and the common feelings of humamaatilreV; proctors vimr 
dragged put of > their hofa at midnight, and frequently buried <*f t| 
their necks in earth ; nswly: erected park-walk werc- brellcd t<*othe 
ground, and several other kinds of outrage and violenee committed. 
The country, ma* soon alarmed, and revenge followed with great fee* 
verity, many of the poor wretches being taken and executed in difrVrrtnt 
parts of the provinces of Munster and Leinster, and {iff order 1 6 resiler 
mucj> evidence untfe^ejgary) • ah 1 act of parliament was passed, -hWtich 
declared it felony for any person to be seen in the White Boy uniform?* 
In consequence of this sanguinary and impolitic a£t, many hnndreds 
ha.v# beet, naAgedf «* different places, yet the White Bbvk are /bp no 
tpttt* extirpated or totally silenced ; nor, indeed, is it likely; that the 
effect should estop before the cause is removed. 

In: the ac£ of parliament I have just mentioned they are termed As 
laded wretches, as though, the framers of that act were desirous of pro? 
cjairriing their jown ignorance, by declaring that delusion and wretched- 
ness were crimes deserving of death. No generous Briton would aHtiW 
the Corskan Opposition to the yoke of Genoa to be stiled rebellion, 
rior-did our kbg fail to afford a comfortable asylum to their illustrious 
Pacfc when he could stand no longer in the cause of freedom:* yet will 
the same people permit this shameful oppression in a distant part of 
their own empire ; and nobody thinks about liberty and patriorieiije* 
tiTstanceiwhen he talks of a White Boy. . , . N 



ptater/in which'! hope I have avoided a tedious minuteness tm therone 
hand* Or slipping into negligent omission xm thff other. -OtiiwMrt- 
ireUers, as they are differently affected, will expesr thems4lvesLuUf^ 



"i Of my journey thus far I have 




the besf account in jny 
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fcremlr* andnioeh^onn* wffl its merit;, in FW^ipn *• tW { 
writwVift*B^rc4^encd# or his *b#ti*»^tif*d, . Jam scj*iWe> 
that t^iift^f #<Ki»pis will ^mmtoW>**«**c*A**l have be^i** 
hW account of quantity* extension, an4,niagauuo>^bu$ it should J*; 
rerae^fc^fl^nice f>ffci#i*a ai|driivv4mn#U€al certainty, ar*,s*WQfl*r 
to b& foaityd in -the annals of pleasure* » .r. 

TcHdo#r«w JAOfWIB X shall take Wf of my agreeable feltaw** 
travejfegfc Mi.pro^eeJ to Waterford by YonghaU, Doagarvaa, andq 
ClwmU ; An the last^nynuoned place I intend staying a day *r 
ami improbably tend you my next wmwl from the banks, of the Suuvi * 
. j f In the interim, tarn, &c. , 5 . 

v • • • < .» ..- 

.. - " - » " WW mmm^g ^v » mv 1 «i .? t*> 

THE LITE OF 

MRS. ANNE AYSCOUGHj OR ASKEW. 
n ■ - » m i "ii .[in l 

[Conchuhd from Pagi 345.) ' 

"TN thcovkw of the most tremendous death that the infernal arm ct 
bigotry cbuld inflict, this magnanimous glory of her sex possesses* 
sedbofcanct determined spirit of mind* In the morning of her days, for 1 
sikJf inrely we may call the age of twenty-nve, the cause of truth: 
and the ejyoymeat of a good conscience were of more estimation k he^ 
sight, than the blandishments of pleasure, the splendour of a court/ 
said even the exteniion of life itself. * "i 

~ ^Under the awful circumstances in which she now lay, tMs adrmraWff 
woman wrote the following letters, one to the King and the other t$ * 
the Chancellor. If it be &id that her view herein was to obtain* a 
pardon, I shall not contradict it; but let it be considered, also; tliat- 
*hfe stoops not .to the meanness of flattery, nor to the pitifutncft of 
equivocation. She maintains that dignity of soul which is the Chirac-' 
teristic of oppressed innocence ; and her claim for pardon is in the 
bold language of a demand, not of supplication. >■ 

Her letter to the King is in the form of a confession of frith, a* 
follows: w 
49 I, Anne Askew, of good memory, although God hath given me 
44 the bread of adversity and the water of trouble, yet not so much 
" as my sins have deserved, desire this to be known unto your grace 'i 
49 tha£ forasmuch as I am by the law condemned for an evil doer; 
" ihtre I take heaven and earth to record that I shall die in my inno* 
" cency ; and, according to that I said first, and will say last, I Utterly 
u abhor and detest all heresies ; and as concerning the Supper of 
' *» our Lord, I believe so much as Christ hath said therein, which he 
" confonfed with his most blessed blood. I believe also as much as 
g f heewilkdiflte to follow, and. believe so much as* the Catholic Church 
'* of him doth teach. EoxJ will; not. forsake the commandment of 
f his holy; lips i jj»t ]pok wJut,Qo4 hat)j chared n*c with* his mouth 
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•* that fatve I stoat «p.ia<*y hear*t and tfcfes briefly f %ftd fiirlfcck 
«• of learning. , .Aa^A^rwV* 

^Th» free and'exprastive declaration appears tto hftVc been ttdbsed 
wt&e feUowir^ to tte chancellor. " ^ * '** 

" The Lard <God, by whom «U~cre*tufe« Jurat their bcin£; blest/}** 
" with the light of his knowledge* sAfttfen. l- .-..irc... 

w <My duty m. yottr lordship remembered, Set. ft ftrigW ^Msc 
** you to acctjpt this my bold'suk, as die suit «f one ivhicftir]&'d& 
«^c©tt«d«rs*ion is moved 10 the 'tame, and liopeth 16 obtain. ; Wy 
«* request to your lordship is only, that it may please the goft£^0 be 
*' a mean for me to the king's majesty, that his grace may be cer- 
f( tified of these few lines which I have written concerning my belief; 
(t which, when it shall be turfy txmfcrrvd with -*he- hard judgment 
" given me for the same, I think his grace shall welt perceive me to 
** be wayed in an uneven pak of balance* But I remit my matter and 
« c cause to Afantghty God, which rightly judge* all -secrets. And 
** thus I commend your lordship to the governance of nim/amf fel- 
" lowship of all saints. Amen. 

*'&y your handmaid, Anne Ask fcw,* 

Soon after her .condemnation the inhuman ministers of thai san- 
guinary monarch removed her from Newgate, for 'the purpewe^^'fei- 
torting from her, by the excruciating pains of the rack, a ctmf fa sfr S q 
that might tend to criminate some of the ladies bf the cottr|, wto 
were more than suspected of favouring the protectant cause. * Tfcit; 
it was in her power to have brought her great and illustrious friends, 
and even the queen herself, into a most perilous condition, I can hav4 
no* question* from the known intimacy which she held with them. 
Their religious sentiments conld not be unknown to her ; and t£ere 
can be no doubt but that she was admitted to their secret devotional 
meetings. Of this the chancellor Wriothesly and Gardiner were sen- 
sible, and, therefore, resolved to gain from our heroine by torture, that 
information respecting her acquaintance which they could not obtain 
by craft and persuasion. 

It is easier to conceive than express the terrible apprehensions that 
must necessarily have possessed the minds of those noble and pious 
ladies her patrons, at the time when she was under the bloody hands 
pf her vengeful tormentors. Could they conceive that it Was possible 
for a delicate female, in the bloom of life, and whose health was at 
the same time declining, to bear up under a torture, agonising to .die 
jnost extreme degree of pain ? 

Her own account of the treatment she received is so *veH* ex- 
pressed, that it would be unjust to give it in any other words 

(t On Tuesday I was sent from Newgate to the sign bf the 4 Crown, 
•* where Mr. Rich and the Bishop of London, with all t&dr power 
$e and flittering words, went about to persuade me from God; but FcBd 
* c not esteem their glossing pretences. Then came there to me Ni- 

chplas Shaxton, and counselled me to recant as he had done. 1 said 
*' to. him that it had been good for him never to have been born, with 
*< manjf other like words. Then Mr. Rich sent me $0 the Tower 4 
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" whew r -remained till three o'clock. Then came -Rich ami one of 
" tho q&unsei charging me, upon my obedience, to shew um» them if 
" JLkaew any . man or woman of my sect. My answer was, that I 
" knew none. Then they asked me of my Lady Sufbik, my lady of 
€€ Sussex* my Lady of Hertford, my Lady Benny/, and my Lady Fitz- 
<e williams ; I said if I should pronounce any thing against them, that 
" I were not able to prove it* Then said they unto me, that the king 
" was informed that I could name, if I would, a great number of my 
" soot ; I' answered that the king was as well deceived in that behalf 
" as dissemhled with in other matters.?' 

Shaxton, whom she here mentions as exhortkig her to apostacy by 
the force of his own example, was Bishop of Salisbury, but deprived and 
sentenced to be burned fo» denying the mil preftaet. The old man, 
for such he was, became terrified with, the prospect of snch a horrid 
death, and, to avoid it, gave up his conscience by signing a recanta- 
tion. Mow must he have felt, if he had any feeling* of maid left in 
him, at the unshaken constancy, the magnanimous resolution, and the 
cutting reproach of this young and delicate martyr? 

The manner of her racking is thus related by herself : 

" Then they put me on the rack because ! confessed no ladies or gen* 
" tlewomen to be of my opinion, and thereon they kepune a long time ; 
" ano% because I lay still and did not cry, my Lord Chancellor and Mr* * 
" R^b took pain to rack me with- their own hands till I was well nigh 
" d£^4» Then the lieutenant caused me to be loosed from the rack* In- 

eminently I swooned, and then they recovered me again; - Aftec that 
*' t sat two long hours, reasoning with my Lord Chancellor, upon the: 
" bare floor, whereas he with many flattering words persuaded me to 
'< leave my opinions ; but my Lord God (I thank his everlasting 1 good~ 
" ness) gave me grace to persevere, and will do (I hope) to the end. 

" Then I was brought to an house and laid in a. bed* vpth as weary 
" and painful bones as ever had patient Job ; O thank my Lord God 
€< therefore. Then my Lord Chancellor sent me word if I would leave 
" my opinions- 1 should want nothing; bat if I would not I should 
" forthwith to Newgate, and so be burned. I sent him again, word; 
" that I would rather die than to break my saith.*— Thua the Lord 
" open the eyes of their blind hearts that the truth may take place." 

Upon the circumstance of her being racked by the Chancellor him- 
self Bishop Burnet makes the following remark: " That she wasrackt 
" is very certain, for I find it in an original journal of the transactions 
" in the Tower, written by Anthony Anthony \ bat Fox adds ar passage 
" that seems scarce credible, the thing is so extraordinary and so im-t 
" like the character of the Lord Chancellor, who though he was fiercely - 
** zealous for the old superstition* yet was otherwise a great. person : it 
€< is^lyMj he commanded the Lieutenant of the Tower to stretch her more, 
ic butpW'refused to do it, and, being further pfest,. told him plainly he 
'< would- not-do k. The other threatened him, but to no purpose ; sothe 
€t hvsjfl Chancellor*. throwing off his gown, drew the rack so- severely 
€C that Jie.abapstjtpre.' her body asunder; yet could draw nothing from 1 
" her, for sl^e'endured it with.an unusual patience and courage. When 
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" the king heard this he blamed the Lord Chincjfflor*j?fiB G&lty, • 
u and excused the Lieutenant of the Tower, f&do&'tk* iu ft ffJm y 
•* warrant for this, so that though I have set it down, ttt Y0fcao 
" entire credit to it ♦ *' ■ I * * 

Had our learned historian made a more accurate eito^irjV^iWfcM 
have found this tking, however incredibU and extrasrfrttty, ht& f to 
have happened, and the good old martyrologist to haft beWpeWtctlv 
warranted in relating it. Not to dwell upon die maipariun*^ suf- 
ferer's own account, I shall quote the authority of her cootemtyrary, 
Bishop Bale, who speaks upon the circumstance in these paArafe' and 
indignant terms : " Marke here an example most wonderftftV awd se 
" how madly in their ragynge fcryes, men forget themselves anS lose 
" their ryght wittes now .a dayes. A kynges hygh contrteUor, a 
" judge over lyfe and deathe, yea, a lorde chaunccllor of a taoH noble 
" reaime is now become a most vyle slave for Antichrist, 'and a' most 
" cruell tormentoure, without all dyscressyon, honestve, ofr'knmnnode, 
4t he casteth off hys gowne, and taketh here upon him the nipt* vyle 
" ofiyce of an hangman, and pulleth at the racke molt vyHanotislye.. 
" O Wrisleye and Richc, two false christianes and blasphemoase apos- 
" tates from God, what chaplayne of the Pope hath inchaanted yow, 
" or whatdevyll of helle bewytched vow, to execute upon a pOoWcon- 
" demned woman so prodygyouse a sinde of tyrannye ft ,f 



my readers will readUy excuse my extracting of it entire* in hisowa 
simple language. 

*' First she was let down into a dungeon, where Sir Anthony Ksevet, 
•f the lieutenant, commanded his gaoler to pinch her with the tack. 
*' Which being done so much as he thought sufficient, he went about 
" to take her down, supposing he had done enough. Bat Wrisley, 
cr the chancellor, not contented that she was loosed so soon, confessing 
" nothing, commanded the lieutenant to streinher on the rack again. 
" Which because he denyed to do, tendering the Weakness of the 
" woman, he was threatened therefore grievously of the said Wrisley, 

saying that he would signify hi? disobedience unto the king : and 
*' so, consequently, upon the same, he and Mr. Rich throwing off their 

gowns, would needs nlay the tormentors themselves, first asking 
" if she were with child. To whom she answering again* said, Ye 
" shall not need to spare for that, but do your wills Upon me ; and so, 

quietly and patiently praying unto' the Lord, she abode their ty- 
" ranny, until her b6nes and joints were almost plucked aaandar, in 
" such sort as she was carried away in a chair. When the .racking 
€t was past, Wrisley and his fellow took their horse toward the 
" court/* 

Henry, however, was not pleased with the savage behaviour of 
his chancellor, and approved of the conduct of the Lieatenant of 
the tower. 



* Hist. Reform. Vol. I. p. 341. 

f Bile's Sxarain. of Anne Askew, Part U. lot 45. 
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;-'5f$ te<wl4 notb* brought over.e^tbely to the side of justice and 
'yt^jmoityY bu^ioft'tlus lnnocqpt victim to be offered up p^r't&e hands 
^e94°M ^g°*£> a burnt-offering to their superstition. ' ^ 
Tne prayer which she composed in Newgate, just before hei "martxr- 
1 4fW4$oes top n)uch honour to her j>icty and beneficence to be omitted 
iny^inempir. . . , .. .. 

. jl^O X*qr& J Bave more enemies now than there are hairs on my 
f£ z bfpA,.y&t, Xord, let them never overcome me with vain words 1 , but* 
/i x £^^u/Lord, in my stead, for on thee cast I my cafe. With SQ1 
.^t^^pight they can imagine they fall upon me which am thy poor 
f ^freatuje ; yet, sweet Lord, let me not set by them which are agairfst 
-X:9f* frfin.thce is my whole delight : and, Lord, I heartily desire 
" of th^e,, that thou wilt of thy most merciful goodness forgive them 
^ri^.yiQlcjjgyce, which they da and, have' done to me Opefi also thou 
''.jdjeip, blind hearts,, that they may hereafter do that thing' which is 

ac$$ptaj?le before thee, and to set forth thy verity aright, "without 
. " ajl vaip fantasies ( 6f sinful men. So be it, O Lord, so be it/* • 
. .jj£.Jeifgth .the awful day which was to close her sufferings,' When her 
tpqj[ wa$ tp arise, as. it were, in a fiery chariot, Trom; the Corruptions and 
^pefs^ujions of ,a. sinlql world, arrived. jOij the 16th of July, 1546, 
«k£w#f. brought, to tJ^e stake in Smithfield, . in company with her tutor 
above mentioned, Nicholas JBeJenlan, a clergyman of Shropshire, and 
,:JaJin. i 4d^^*.Urylor. , . 
, . y^e^that hoary, apostate, Shaxton, was cbmpeHed r by way of pe- 
^npe, jo ptfea^h a sermon unto the sufferers ; and addressing himself 
particularly to Mrs. Ayscough, . she retorted his apostacy upon him in 1 
*fce mqst animated term*. 

executioner, Wriothesly, offered her. the king's pardon upon 
tbe,,c<^n4ation of recantation, but.she, spurned the proffered grace which 
.ctotyk^nftt-be accented without , the barter of her conscience. Her 
fellow-martyrs having likewise refused the pardon, the fire was kindled 
wiUi the mockery of Jjtitjusthia. . 

Qnc who was present at this dreadful scene "has left the following 
account of it. - . . - 

"I, being alive, must needs confess of her now departed to , the 
*' Lord, ; that the day afore her execution, and the same day also, she 
*' had -an angel's countenance and i smiling face. For T was with 
\* tassels, Sir George Blagg, and the other £viz. Beleniari], and with. me 
~?'r three of the Throkmortons, Sir A' / colas bejng one/ and Mr. Kellum the 

ot^er. By the same token that one unknown to me said, * Ye are 
" aU.marked that come to them, take heed to your lives. r Mr. Las cells, 
ft a gentleman of a right worshipful house' of Qatford in Nottingham- 
" sfor*t -nigh jpForoqt,. mounted up unto, the window of the. little parlour 
*' by Newgate, and there sat, and by him Sir Qeorgel MY,£ascells was 

jBierrf and cheerful in the Lord,. coming from hearing of sentence 
z € \ of. to* jqpndemnationj a nd said these.words, My Lord tfishop would 
" have me confess the Roman Church to be the Catholic Church |" but 
" that I cannot, forfe it nat xrm* When, the hour of darkness came, 
" and fheir execution, Mrs. Anne Ascue was. so Btcfcsd that «kc could 

Vol.11. 3G : .... * ..... 
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/. Sfiil (tecotU not be brought over entirely to thp ilde of JittitM *tA 
'yfcaxnajnity'f bat left this innocent victim to be offered up by th* 
qf Jte ofu bigots, a bumt-offering to their superstition, 

The prayer which she composed in Newgate, just before her m*Hyf* 
i4S99»4dk>e* too much honour to her piety and beneficence to be omit fed 
< iiMjus memoir. 

tsfxO I-ord, I have more enemies now than there are hatri on ffly 
f£z Tift* A 9 yet, Lord, let them never overcome me with vain word*, but 
. "x&^*i*bou, Loxd^ m m y s tcad, for on thee cast I my care. With 111 
* Mi,t5ft.Af>tfght they can imagine they fall upon me which am thy poir 
. f f fcxeacujre ; yet, sweet Lord, let me not set by them which arc ttttaltot 
lp** for in .thee is my whole delight : and, Lord, T heartily dcitrc 
of tbee, that thou wilt of thy most merciful goodnesi forgive? them 
/ **-fchajt violence which they da and, have done to mc Open aUo thou 
, €i ,*l|eip. blind hearts., that they may hereafter do that thing which is 
V. asg^ptable before thee, and to set forth thy verity aiitfiit, without 

a^l. vain fantasies.of sinful men. So be it, O Lord, i'o be it.'* 
. A*. length the awful day which was to close her sufferings,' when her 
loul y($$ to arise, as it were, in a fiery chariot, from the Corruption ami 
..perspc,ii£ians of * sinful world, arrived. Oij the l6th d( July, 1*4% 
wa> brought to the stake in Smithfield, in company wifh W tutor 
above mentioned, J^ichqlas Belenian, a clergyman of Shropshire, And 
-John jkdapis, a fcaylor. . 

. . tieyre,tbat hoary, apostate, Shaxton, was compelled, by way of* pe- 
♦vjnance, jo pneach a sermon unto the sufferers; and addrtning hlnuelf 
particularly to Mrs. Ayscough, she retorted his aposUcy Upon hirft in 
most animated term*. 
. *„«Tta ejfe^tioner, Wriothesly, offered her the Mug'* pMtilon upon 
the, condition of recantation, but.she. spurned the proffered glare * hu h 
.cookLnpt be accepted without the barter of her conscience, || er 
feUow-inartyrs having likewise refused the pardon the ire w«t kindled 
with the mockery of fiat justitia. 

One who was present at this dreadful scene hai leA th# f.»Howin» 
account of it. • 
" 1, being alive, must needs confess ef Ut mm J ■ )9 
'f Lord, th-it the day afore her execution, W (J» u«<* 
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* Z^y/j, Sir G«f|« » and ^ or ba ; »*i*Mi|,i | e 
three of the 7 brokmurtimi w Sir AW* ^tf^^Bf M \ , , ^ 
other. By tiic s^mc token that "ft^^^^^Hfc* ■ # . irt 

marked tbai come xu vuem, ukt^a- M ' • Mr'/, 
~ n l ; t Uci&aft «t a ri^Ut worshiped ka* * 
j*r*y # 4r*r^ f mounted uptmo ^^' 

A the r .* 
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*' not stand, but was holden up between two serjeanti, sitting there 
*' in a chair ; and after the sermon was ended they put fire to the 
" reeds, the council looking on, and leaning in the window by the 
'* Spittle, and among them Sir Richard Soutb-wel [the master of the 
" writer hereof] , and, afore God, at the first putting to of the fire, 
*' there fell a little dew, or a few pleasant drops, upon us that stood 
" by, and a pleasant cracking from Heaven, God Knows whether I 
" may truly term it a thunder-crack, as the people did in the gospel, 
*' or an angel, or, rather, God's own voice Bat, to leave every man 
" to his own judgment, methought it seemed rather that the angels in 
" Heaven rejoiced to receive their souls into bliss, whose bodies these 
" Popish tormentors cast into the fire, as not worthy to live any longer 
'* among such hell-hounds 

One attestation to the exemplary, and, may I not add, extraordinary, 
piety of this courageous lady is so remarkable, as coming from a 
professed enemy to her principles, that it would be unjust not to 
adduce it. 

** A great papist of Wickham college, called Wddloe, a cursitor of 
f * the Chancery, hot in his religion, and thinking not well of her life; 
94 got himself lodged hard by her at the next house ; for what pur- 
*• pose, saith my author, I need not open to the wise reader ; but, the 
* c conclusion was, that when he came to speak evii of her, he gave her 
*' the praise to Six Lionel Throgmorton for the devoutest and godliest 
* f woman that ever he knew ; for, said he, at midnight she begin- 
" neth to pray, and ceaseth not in many hours after, when I and 
u others applyed to sleep or to work f." 

A piece of poetry which was written and sflflg by Mrs. Ayscough, 
while she lay under sentence of death in Newgate, has been preserved 
by the care of the pious Bishop Bale. Though Fuller speaks slightingly 
of it, yet, when its age is considered, and a 1st) the circumstances under 
which the amiable authoress laboured at the time of writing it, I think 
we shall then see cause to admire the composition. 

Like as the armed knight, 

Appointed to the field, 
"With this world will I fight, 

And Faith shall be my shield. 

Faith is that weapon strong 
: Which will not fail at need $ 

r. My foes, therefore, among 

Therewith I wiil proceed. 

As it is hid in strength 

And force of Christ his way, 
It will prevail at length, 
* • • Tho } all the deVils say, nay. * 

_ * V \ . Faith in the fathers old j 

Obtained righteousness, * 
• * Which maketh me so bold " ' ' 

- j • To fear no world's distrest. 



* Strype^ Memorials; Vol. I. p. 388. 
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I now rejoice in hearty 
, t And Hope bids me do so ; 

For Christ will take my part, 
1 And ease me Of my woe. 

Thou sayst, Lord, whoso knock 
To them wilt thou attend- 5 
' . ' . Undo, therefore, the lock, 

And thy strong pow'r down send. 

More enemies I have 

Than hairs to crown my bead \ 
. J , . " I*t the«n not mc deprave, 

But fight thou in my stead. 

On thee my care I cast, 

For all their cruel spight ; 
I set not by their haste, 

For thou art my delight. " 

I am not she that fist 

My anchor to let fall 
For ev*ry drizzling mbt ; 

My ship's substantial. 
Nor oft use I to write, ** 

In prose, nor yet in rhyme, 
Yet will I shew one sight 

Which I saw in my time* 

I saw a royal throne 

Where Justice should have sit, 
i But in her stead was one 

Of moody cruel wit, 

AbsorVd was righteousness. 

As by a raging flood ; 
Satan io fierce excess 
* Suck'd up the guiltless blood. 

Then thought I— Jesu, Lord, 

When thou shalt judge us all, 
Hard is it to record 

On these men what will fall. 

Yet, Lord, I thee desire, 

For what they do to me 
Let them not taste the hire 

Of their iniquitie. 

Such is the portrait which oar chronicles have exhibited of this 
truly Christian heroine. Hitherto I hav« not perceived any thing like 
biographical justice done to her memory. I have endeavoured, there- 
fore, to make up for the defect, but am still conscious that the memoir I 
have given is no more than a sketch. It would have afforded me exqui- 
site pleasure to have been enabled to throw more light upon the picture, 
to have delineated the features in a nicer and more discriminating man- 
ner ; but no materials that fell in my way, gave me the power of grati- 
fying this desire : neither do I believe has any likeness of her person 
ever appeared. But, even in the profile which general historians have 
given, and the minuter drawing which biographers Jiaue imperfectly ex- 
hibited., shalf she stand forward as a splendid evidence, that the female 
character is not inferior to the masculine either in genius or fortitude. 

J. WATKINo\ 

3 Ga 
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ACCOUNT OP DRIHDISM^ '! n. < -b 

. BY MIL POtWHELE. " V r 2 ' 



(Concluded firm Plp'3$t.) 

FROM all those views of the Druid religion, f have a* doiAtufcitt 
it derived iu origin immediately from -4**' JSodase^flm 
drawn a kmg and elaborate parallel between the Druids, and Reman* ; 
where he has plainly proved that they resembled each other, a*rftrktt- 
ly as possible, in every particular of religion. It was the tobikne 
doctrine of the primitive Druids of Danmonium, that the I)oi;y- was 
not to be imaged by any human figure : and the Magi of Persist, jbe- 
fore and long after Zoroaster, admitted no statues into their temqato. 
♦The Druids worshipped, indeed, the whole expanse o£ hea t*tn> wiiich 
'they represented by their circular temples : and the Persians held, that 
the whole round of heaven was their Jupiter, Fro a* all . their monu- 
ments that remain, it appears, that the Druids iiever admitted of 
vered temples for the worship of their gods ; and the antient Persians 
performed all the offices of their religton in the open air. Both the 
braids 'and the Persians worshipped their gods on the tops of the 
mountains. The Persians worshipped the serpent, as the symbol of 
their god Mithras, or the Sun: and from their veneration far the 
"Anguinum, and other circumstances, we may conclude that the Druids 
paid divine honours to the serpent. The Persians maintained, that 
their god Mithras was born of a rock ; beside other absurdities of this 
. nature : and the rock-worship of the Druids is sufficiently known. 
The Druids maintained the transmigration of the soul ; and tie. Per- 
sians held the same doctrine. As to the priesthood, and the ceremo- 
nials of religion, the Druids, and the Persian Magi, were of the 
noblest order in the state : the Druids were ranked with the British 
kings 5 and the Magi with the kings of Persia. The Druid priest 
Was clothed }n white ; the holy vesture, called the Sagus, was white ; 
iht sacrificial bull was white ; the oracular, horses were white. In 
like manner the Persian Magus was clothed in white ; the horses of 
the Magi were white ; the King's robes were white ; and so were the 
trappings of his horses. The Druids wore sandals; so also djdvthe 
Persians. The Druids sacrificed human victims ; so did the Persians. 
Ritual washings and purifications were alike common to the -Druids 
' and Persians. Tfre Druids had their festal fires, of which we have 
still instances in these western parts of the island ; and the Persians 
" had also their festal fires, at the winter solstice and on the 9th of 
March. The holy fires were alike familiar to the Druids and the 
YfMans. The Druids used the holy fire as an antidote against the 
plague, or the murrain in cattle ; and the Persians placed 'the^r sick 
before the holy fire, as of great and healing virtue. In Britain, the 
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people were obliged to rekindle the fires in their own houses, from 
*he holy fires of the Druids ; and 'die same custom actually exists at 
this day in Persia. The day. after their jfeast, vhfch is kept on the 
24th of April, the Persians extinguish all their domestic fires, and, to 
rekindle them, go to the houses of their priests, and there light their 
tapers. To divination the Druids- and Persians were both equally 
attached ; and they had both the same modes of divining. Pliny tells 
us, that our Druids So far exceeded the Persians in magic, that he 
should conceive the latter to have learnt the art in Britain. The 
- J>f usds ^foretold future events, from the neighing of their while, onv 
crilar horses. Cyrus, king of Persia, had also his white and sacred 
bosses; and, not long after Cyrus, the succession %o the imperial 
throne was determined by the neighing of a horse. The Drakes re- 
garded their misletoe. as a general antidote against all poisons; and 
they preserved their sekgo as a charm against ail misfortunes. And 
the Persians had the same confidence in the efficacy of several herbs* 
s>hd used them in a similar manner. The /Druids- cut their msletp* 
with a golden hook ; and the Persians cut the twigs of gbez or ha#lm* 
• icalled bur sum y with a peculiar sort of consecrated knife. The candi- 
dates for the vacant British, throne had recourse to the f&al sum, 
. <~£o determine their pretensions ; and, on similar occasions, the Persians 
recurred to their artizoe. 

Dr. Borlase has pointed out other resemblances ; but I have enu- 
>.merated only the most striking. It is of consequence to observe, that 
Dr. Borlase has formed this curious parallel without any view to .an 
hypothesis. Every particular is related with caution and scrupulous* 
jqcss; no forced resemblances are attempted; but plain facts are 
brought together, sometimes indeed reluctantly; though the' doctor 
seldom struggled against the truth. His mind was too candid and 
ingenuous for such a resistance. In the mean time, a systematical 
collector of facts is always animated by his subject. Every, circum*. 
stance that seqms to strengthen Ms theory, imparts a briskness to his 
circulation. From the ardour of his spirits his expressions acquire new 
energy— his portraits a high colouring. But we cannot congratulate 
the dpctor on such an enlivening glow : his narrative is tame, his 
manner is* frigid. And, what is truly unfortunate, after he. has pre- 
sented us with all these accumulated facts, he is at a loss in what 
manner tp dispose of them. He sees, indeed — he is startLed at the 
discovery that they make" against his own and the common ©pinion: 
he perceives that they might be brought in evidence against himself. 
A teint glimmering of the secret history of the world seems to shoot 
across his mind ; but he is lost again in darkness. Such is his dis- 
tressing situation. Observe how he labours to get clear from the diff- 
iculties in which he has involved himself. The Druids, he had main- 
tained, were a sect which had it$ nise among the Britons- Here, we 
see, he owned the independency of our Druids on the Druids of, the 
.continent; though his supposition that Druidism absolutely Qrigjssjted 
.in Britain is evidently absurd. . At this juncture, it ,is a supposition 
that involves him in greater perplexity, h evi^euftly cuts., off all,, re- 
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sources In the continent of Europe: however puzzled the doctor may 
be, he eaniibt look to the Gauls or the Germans for the solu&oa of 
the drmcnlties he has started. He cannot say that we received Drw- 
dism from the East (as is commonly said), through the medium of 
Germany and Gaol ; and hence account for those varipus $imilari4«-* 
since he traces the birth of Druid ism on this island itself! . £f e i^as 
undoubtedly simplified the question ; and he points our views, throogh 
* very narrow vista to the East, or rather to Persia alone. Hcjse^ms 
indeed to have insulated himself, and to have rejected tfie.cammoA 
succours. To account for these resemblances he might have recurve*}* 
had he not fixed the origin of Druidism in Britain to ti>e^ con- 
tinental tribes, whom he might have represented as bringing Xfrai- 
tftsnv pure and uncorrupted from Asia over. Europe, id to this, remote 
island? he would, in this case, have followed the beaten tracfe. - 

Dr. Borlase, indeed, seems to be sensible that this beaten, tfack 
otight to be abandoned. If he had followed it he wduld hive wan- 
dered far from the truth r in the present case he is as nekr the uth 
as he possibly could have been, without reaching at. But see- Jus 
pdttr, his wretcheji conclusion — after such a noble accumulation, of 
facts— such a'weight of circumstantial evidence as seems irresudole^- 
•sefe his miserable subterfuge: *' It has been hinted before, thaj $e 
* f Druids were/ probably, obliged to Pythagoras fox the doctrine, of 
"'the* transmigration,* and other particulars; and there is no* ooubt 
'* but he was learned' in all the Magian religion: it was- with, this 
" Magian religion that the Druids maintained so great a unifbriaity* 
" *Tis not improbable, then, that the Druids might have 4 jdraw$-by 
" his hands out of the Persian fountains." What can be more. im- 
probable than this ? That a single man, who, by travelling through 
a foreign country, had acquired some knowledge of ius religion, 
should have been able, on his return from travel, to persuade a -whole 
priesthood, whose tenets were fixed, to embrace tie doctrines and 
•adopt the rite$ he recommended, is surely a most ridiculous position. 
Besides, were this admitted, would it account for the strength a&d 
exactness of these resemblances ? If Pythagoras introduced any of 
the Druldical secrets into Britain, it was, I suppose, through his 
•friend Abaris^— for it does not appear that this sage ever travelled 
into Britain himself. ** Abatis," the doctor slyly hints, " was very 

intimate with Pythagoras— so intimate, indeed, that he did pot 
" scruple to communicate to him freely the real sentiments ,©f -his 

heart." And Abaris, it seems, paid a visit to the Dajumonians* 
Here then all is light. Pythagoras was fortunate enough* itt^.rgmcMe 
country, to dive into the hidden things of its inhabitants— to expsiate 
-the profoimdest of all secrets, the mysteries of - religion*- 'These, t ajr- . < 
cana* it seems; he imparted to Abaris, his bosom friend and, A^is 
very -civilly 'communicated the whole to our Devonshire' anjl (fio^sh 
priests. * And our 'Devonshire and Cornish priests, with VyeEsaufity 
thStftfrewed their sense of his politeness, new-modelled' their teligion 
pn his plan. 1 -Hence the resemblance of the Pruids an<d ^xreiajans 
■jn a thousand different points, ■ 
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Dr. Borlase* however, is by no mean? satisfied wi|Jb t]&.a££ujpen*f 
bat, too timid to divest himself of the opinions, which he 4oqg 
taken upoai trust, he makes still aether effort to accost for a Ukfbr 
nttes' So; embarra&mg. <c Whence," says be, " this surprising wqfor? 
4€ mity -in their priests, doctrines,: worship, and temples, between tw$ 
" such distant nations as the Persians and Britons proceeded, it .is jdifc 
€€ ficult to say. There never appears to have been the least migratiw-rr. 
€< ^toy^ffccidontal 6r meditated intercourse betwixt them, after the one? 

was settled in Persia and the other in Britain." This strict 
agreement was: too obvious to escape the notice of the judicious 
loutier. Dr. Borlase attempts a solution of the difficulty in the fol-^ 
lowing manner; ** The Phenicians were very conversant with th* 

Persians for the sake of eastern trade ; and nothing, is more likely* 
** tl**n that the Phenicians, and after them the Greeks, finding the 
€€ Druids devoted beyond all others to superstition, should make thqir 
c< court *o that powerful order, by bringing them continual notices of^ 

drierrtai "superstitions, iti order to promote and' engross tha lucrative. 
cc trade which' they carried on in Britain for so many ages* And $h«_ ; 
4C same channel that imported the Persian, might alsA introduce sowu 
" Jewish and Egyptian rites. The Phenicians traded with iEgypt, \ 
" an&ftad Judea at their own doors; and from the Phenicians the. 
'* Brnids might learn some few ^Egyptian and Jewish rites,, and inter- 
* €i weave them among their own." That the Phenician.meirc-haBts 
shouW have taught our Druids the Persian, Jewish,, and jEgypfosn < 
religion is too absurd a supposition to require a formal refutation.- 
Admitting that these merchants were in the habit of retailing, religion, - 
and bartering it with the Britons for tin ; can we think that these re- • 
ligious tenets and ceremonies could be imported in such excellent- 
preservation as we find them in this island ; or, if so imported, would 
be* -at once, honoured by our Druids with a distinguished place ampng . 
their old religious possessions ? It is singular th«it Dr. Borlase, who ; 
was so near the truth, should have wandered from it,Smmediatesly:OB 
the jnrint of approaching it. Dr. Borlase, however is remarkable 
for his fairness in stating every question; though the conclusions ha. 
draws from his premises are not always the most obvious. .Qtbers*. 
have attempted to get rid of the question in a more general way. T*q 
account for this similarity in the opinions and in$ututipi\s of^ur 
Druids, and all the oriental priests, it is said that they were 4ei;ivc4 
from one common fountain — from Noah himself, who -set apart or-» 
der of men for the purpose of preserving fhose doctrines, through 
successive agesi and in various countries, wherever this order .might 
be dispersed. But the descendants of those who travelled West froa& 
Mount Ararat are not supposed to have reached Britain,, by. travelling 
overland, till after many generations. Their progress ,must h#ve been, 
necessarily stow, and discontinuous, and variously interrupted,. la - 
this Case they must have lost the character of their original country,,- 
before they could have settled in Britain. And the t spirit of thei'tpr^ 
ligionnitfst have evaporated in the same proportion; wet , : should ejj^ 
pect, therefore, to find fainter traces of it the further we pursued i? 
from its fountain-head* We have observed, however, the contrary 
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in this island. If the Druids had teen Celtic priests; they modi 
have spread with the several divisions of the Celts. They /would 
have been eminent among the Germans j they would have bdesi; con- 
spicuous, though less visible, among the Gauls. But in 'Germany 
there were no Druids ; and Gaul had none till she imported then^fosra 
Britain. In short, we need not hesitate to declare, that the Xtassdiam 
vf Britain was Asiatic. 

* The Danmonii, transplanted into the British isles, retained dose 
eastern modes, whidh seemed little accordant with their new situation. 
And was not their worship of the sua so unnatural in the. dreary cli- 
mates of the North, their doctrine as to the stars, so little regarded 
lor scientific purposes by the European nations, their suiMmr stents 
concerning the origin of nature and of the heavens— -was not all 'these 
strongly contrasted with the religion of the continent r Were *ot all 
these absolutely unknown to the Europeans, and deemed, asstoa as 
discovered, the objects of curiosity and veneration ? Were- not all 
these new to Cassar? In fact, the British Druids knew moffc of the 
true origin of the mythology adopted by the Greeks and , Romans, 
than the Greeks and Romans probably did themselves: and I cannot 
but observe, that every part of Caesar's account of their religious te- 
nets merits a dissertation ; for they refer to the first ages of mankind. 
Does Qesar any where speak thus of the Belgc^thase fugitive Ger- 
mans, driven by their stronger neighbours over the Rhine into .'Gaul, 
and afterwards, perhaps, driven from Gaul to take shelter. on the sea- 
coast of Britain ? Does he any where speak thus of one tribe or state 
on the continent ?— I believe no where. The doctrines of the. Buckish 
Druids were peculiar to themselves in Europe-ffall of deep know- 
ledge and high antiquity. Mr. Whitaker himself exclaims* in a style 
truly, oriental : " There was something in the Druidaeal species of 
*' heathenism that was peculiarly calculated to arrest the attention and 
«* impress the mind. ~ The rudely majestic circle of stones in their 
€ * temples, the'enormous Cromlech, the massy Logan, the huge Car- 
" nedde, and the magnificent amphitheatres of woods, would all very 
*« strongly lay hold upon that religious thoughtfulness of soul, which 
<r has been ever so natural to man, amid all die wrecks of humanity— 
•* the monument of his former perfection ! 99 That Druidism then, 
as originally existing in Devonshire and Cornwall, was immediately 
transported, in all its. purity and perfection, from the East, seems to 
me extremely probable. 

But we have seen that this religion is not entirely consistent 4vith 
itself— that though wisdom and benevolence are sometimes exhibited 
as its commanding features, yet the grossest folly and inhumanity are 
no less prominent on other representations of it. The 1 . Phenicians, 
however, introducing their corrupt doctrines and degenerated rites, 
will account at once Tor these incongruities : and we have already ob- 
served the intermixture of the Phenician with the aboriginal doctrines 
and ceremonies. If a Phenician colony, subsequent to the first peopling 
of the island, settled here about the time of Joshua, there is. ho doubt 
but they disseminated in Danmonium a vast variety of superstitious no- 
tions. At this juncture their religion was 6ta*...d with manifold im- 
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parities*.- B*t^ft? J haYeJujtfed dtxw* wou!4, be fln^sj^e jft> 
s&pmvtdYthe.tnpzmiiioM which were countenanced as, popular' teipta 
b?4he?Druid&before the arrival o£, t^.PheiucJ^n'colofliy^ from.J^,sur 
perttitiofis which this colony introduced. I shall no^^iher^foxe,. Ip 
clni place; attempt to dtfcriinid^ ths.Phe^iciaa from .the/pViriitive 
Daninafim .religion; For the. Grecian colony, they were surely. .o^t 
inactive in spreading their religious tenets where they settled;, though 
therfe fe mors of fancy than of real truth in the accounts whicK are 
pvetciuboy to have been transmitted through the line of history,, r^- 
s|itcri*rg their datiex.or.tbur temples, in this country. The authorities 
on-whiGh such traditions rest are very doubtful, if not palpably spurious.; 
and* yet our chronicles had a. certain *% w<* ; though when they gqt 
tootfin^on a simple fact, they, sp ejnbellis.hed it by. poetical fictions, 
that ftiasy-are led to suspect the whole to be false because they axe 
cowviiiced that the greatest part is. so. That the Grecian colony built 
a umpleat the or, incorporating with the Danmonii, erected 

•a temple at Exeter, 1 will not presume to assert : but, if the existence 
of the colony be granted* we need not doubt but, they had buildings 
appropriated to. religious, worship, The. Belgae, invading, our coasis, 
drove the Britons of Danrnoniura into the central parts, and thus con- 
tributed to spread the Druid religion over the, rest of the island. With 
respect* however, to the religion of. the Belgae^,, and of the other con- 
tinental tribes,. I shall not attempt to characterise it certain.; t .i^, 
that Before the, time of Gssar.the Gauls were in. possession of Dru- 
idisro, though in a very imperfect state. Their religion could have 
ili-ttfiernbled the Druidism of Danmonium, whilst the#, blindly adopted 
those corrupt notions and impure ceremonies whick prevailed in the 
greater part of Europe, But, amidst these tokens of degeneracy, they 
still displayed some proof: both of wisdom and of diffidence, whils.t, 
conscious of their religious inferiority, and. not ashamed to avow it, 
they frequently recurred for instruction to the Aborigines of Britain. 



MASONIC ANECDOTE 
of the> late king of Russia! 

■ ■ 1 *S I II 

TftE late King of Prussia was one Of the most illustrious members 
of the Society of Free and Accepted Masons. He was tadght 
at *n early period of life to think the institution had a great'tendenc.y 
, to promote charity, good fellowship, harmony, and. brotherly love ; 
ago - he resolved to become a Freemason as soon as a favourable Occa- 
siori fhould offer; but he was obliged to wait a long time for it; for 

*' In .conformity to this icka, we find that the Persian refigion tra* firtk Magfen 
entirety*: then came in Sabianism, with all the additions ef teiagewwotehip : d>«A came 
ZoHwstfcr, and his reformation of Magianism. The Phenicians jnda«iyj.wj»r- 
shipped only the sun and moon, under the names of Baal or BaUtf^artfL iVitarfc— tfr»- 
rtisentt autem Matria, HercuUi Pbeenix aliiquc Deorvm numcrum euxvwlt. 

Voi. II.' , " 3 H • 
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his father had conceived so unconquerable an aversion to Freemasons, 
that he would not have hesitated to have pal any one to death whom 
he should discover to have been instrumental in initiating the Prince 
Royal into the mysteries of the craft ; and such was the temper of the 
king, that h4 very pfcfcably wottld have been so enraged again** Ms 
eldest son for entering into a society which he abhorred, that he 
would have disinherited him* rHowever, .both the Prince and the 



by the latter, who was one of his royal highness's gentlemen of the 
bed-chamber, and some other officers of his hoosbold, that at aff events 
they would make him a Mason. They thought the fair of fir^wkk 
would afford a favourable opportunity for putting their st&efa&'iftto 
execution, as J there were always a great concourse t>f people fe Chit 
town during the fair, and that a Lodge might, therefore, totaltfjr 
held there without giving people any reason to swpect tl^'tifttui% of 
the meeting. The baron and hi* friends accordingly «prt*vHted th«nv 
selves with all the apparatus necessary for hohflng 'a lodged 
having put them up in trunks, placed them in a waggon, Which they 
attended in disguise. But an unlucky affair had like & have bteufht 
dn a discovery from which all the parties concerted mtehftove fejf- 
prehended the most fatal consequences. Thfe Officer*'^ < we customs, 
placed at the gates of Brunswick, examined the waggon* ft* if- 'Was 
passing into the town, and finding a number fcf large cWrdtesticfci; ated 
other things used in the Lodges of" Freemastfns/could Wot conceive fbt 
what purpose they were intended, and were going to* seite them ami 
the drivers, when one of the latter, with some presence of wind, Sakl 
fhey were poor harmless jugglers, who were going to exhibit Mtftber- 
less curious tricks at the fair, and that the contents of the trunk* &' the 
waggon were the ornaments of their little statue, and the implements 
necessary for displaying their dexterity. This tale ha£ the desired 
effect, the pretended jugglers were suffered to pass, and the Prince 
Royal arriving soon after incog, was admitted in one night, speciali 
Gratia, toall the degrees of Masonry. The secret was very well kept 
by all the parties during the life of the prince's father ; for his high- 
ness had the chance of a crown to lose, and the Other persons had lives 
to forfeit by the 'disclosure. They were, therefore, all deeply inte- 
rested in observing a scrupulous silence on the subject* The Free- 
masons of the dominions of Prussia feit the benefit of havbg a brother 
In the person of a prince who, when he came to the" crown, declared 
himself their protector ; and ever after continued his favour to tfiem 
Airing the whole course of his reign, while their brethren were tierse- 
cuted by the King of Naples and the Elector Palatine ; thei^ttnt* of 
.whom imprisoned them, while the latter forbad tfrem tty hold Lodges 
under the most severe penalties; and Ordered aft his officers, cfVil'knd 
military ,' who were Freemasons* under paitr of being ffism£&Whor 
cashiered, to deliver up to persons appointed to recriwthemV ib$ cer- 
tificate of their admission into that Society, and toffivfrset ^ffi y th at 
"they Would never attend any Lodge in future.' ; ' 1 - iViV< " ) 



Baron de Bielfeldt resolved to .run all ri 




and it was determined 
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« Tfo**WMiiffi*r»«£ the C|l»at c«ri»pt> the oilwrOr4€riQf Society.^ 

|#| ■ UMlih.U Jl i j =S 

,! pit the Manner ofHA*»u.] 



* Tp, AM «iuyriff dttoftthe bight* »ak» pf life shouldbe so ahamefully 
Mm4AltM4» ,x W* Aty 44dra# fo mjr friend Colqncl Caustic, when. 
Mdkri upanjn* for hi* morning's walk* I had just been reflecting 
11309. fife* pr*ju4k*of the wwlir-" It i* rather iUiberal,'' re- 

plies, the CokW, * but, J am afcaid* tpp much merited j an indiscri* 
n*vi»t#:aj>u*frl highly disapprove* and yet am freqaeAtly led to coiw- 
d$«n> them wta much wa$mtk« feu* an idea, that vitiated man- 
ner^wbHter life-agd tftju** society* I ijannot examine the source of 
cuWh/CQrMptiQ». a^jn*pute, it to the same cause* Level toe popular 
ide^u#f nwi with jrtwpficti to princea and nobles, and I must confess it 
oJJfejr* totone^abftolttte ^ttadiaiott to the general inference of yom 
opMMA>? Mankind, naturally depraved, require but litt)e example to 
collar tteii ejkffnaitjei • it is impossible .to find a shelter for their vices. 
anA thjty remain $ati*M witJi a, shade. . The conduct of the grea* 
o&ei<s 4* a favourable- medium for our excuse, but it can neither render 
^ites^guUwnjo^ttbey the more criminal,-~Anotber man's vices can 
*W bmtify o§f, dissipations cancel pur eifocs* no more than tha 
. e*M0*w&mn& of Pompey render the usurpations of Ca^ar lest 
tyrannous*^ 

- *V Another method, equally unjus* and illiberal with the preceding 
idea*, is, the glaring display of their vices^ and the, careful mention of 
theif virtues. - 
u Men's evil manners Ere in brass, tot tMIr virtues we Write in water. 

«« The general subject of the world is, slander, and the lpwer orders 
of society will always be pleased with an attack upon the respectable 
and exalted. It is not the splenetic alone that traduce ; it is an irai 
portatit trait of popular character to condemn rather than applaud, 
The innate principle of national pride rather imbibes a right than pre* 
fers a reason; and any circumstance that flatters- its privilege or 
increases its means of censure* is certain of a favourable reception.'* 

True, but yet I am not mistaken with respect to the influence of their 
principles ; their, situation, eminently distinguishable^ draws, as it 
were, the immediate attention of their fellow-subjects, ' animates their 
pbserva^ce^ a^Mlphalleoge? pur regard. And* surely, it U necessary to. 
examine this claim upon our feelings and respect, and if we find it; 
P^tfuaive # to. reject it as impertinent. Can we approve their criminal 
gttac^menj^ or Justify tfceir profusion? Can we praise their profligacy, 
or commend their too frequent violation of rectitude and truth ? And 
mm net tfces e errors, they are public examples, J>c«omc inimical ta 
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every order of society ? the* private corruptions of an obaonre.ineLxvU 
dual are confined and narrowed in effect, while the infamy of the great 
triumphs over shame and defies our censure." 

" But this by no means establishes yoar reasoning, or convinces me 
of its propriety. AH men consider and hnoW vice as hurtful and de- 
rogatory in the practice, * tke wayfaring man, though a fool, shall not 
err therein.' The internal monitor of the htiart awards sentence upon 
every criminal pursuit, and avers the rich moats wicens well as the poor 
man's filfy." " In the presence of an Eternal Being," replies the 
Colonel, " there can be no respect of the commission, nor w apo- 
logy for the act, the guilty alone will suffer; and, if so; your general, 
idea must be uncharitable, and your inference groundless. But; my 
dear friend, yon cannot justify their amours or approve their ex- 
travagancies. ,? " No, but yon regard them too severely; you judge, 
my dear Colonel, by your own heart rather than by the world ;- tfiat is 
your proper criterion. Men are to be considered generally, not respec- 
tively, 'all are wanting in the balance for, if the rich and noble be 
extravagant, the poor are thoughtless ; if women engage diem singly, 
the libertinism of an inferior is much more dangerous and painful ; 
the one frequently finds an object among those already' estranged by 
pleasure xnd hardened by principle, while the intrigues' of the other too 
often involves a poor and extensive family in all the miseries of a single 
prostitution. With respect to their profusion (I wiH call h liberality), 
I rather think it a commendable expence than a censurable folly. The 
industrious mechanic there finds a market for his exertions, and a re- 
ward for all his labours. Call it profusion, call it what yon wilt if 
an evil it is tempered with good, - as it maintains the poor- *nsd feeds 
the hungry ; let us conclude then, that the rich rather exist as a beacon 
than serve as an example; for, should they be wanting in justice, de- 
ficient in religion, careless of virtue, or neglectful of principle, it will 
never justify our malice, approve our immoralities, or blot out from 
the records of eternity the apostacy of our own hearts*- J>o not ima- 
gine that I have been endeavouring to clear the guilty, but to acquit 
them from a censure and an opinion, which accumulates without justice, 
and adds stigma to defect without reason," 



A SERMON 

Attribute?! (with strong niarks.of internal evidence) to the Rev. Laure^c* 
Sts rnz 3 but not to be found in any Collection of his Works. . 

Eccles. Chap. VII. Ver. 23. t . 
/ send, J 'will be wise ; but it was far from m* , • j 

AND how, indeed, should it be otherwise $~*when a man 
promises what it is not within the reach of hi* power to 
attain -Where is the man who can vie with Solomon in knowledge, 
experience and discretion? Yet, how many say, " I will be wise,", and 
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are convinced they arc really so i Was their error profitable to their 
country, friends, or family, in favour of its happy effects I would be 
tempted to place it in the rank of virtues.— But, as it is an idle vanity, 
the dream of a corrupted self-love, destructive to molality and their 
happiness* it is my duty to tell them that their wisdom is folly. 

Whoever think* himself wise, is generally either a- rich fool, who 
takes tfce language of flattery for that of truth— or an hypocrite, who 
has laid your credulity under contributioiw^the sensible and virtuous 
man will repeat after Solomon, " I said I will be wise ; but it was far 
from me." 

The wisest-man is he who is subject to least vices, errors*, or follies— 
to no higher degree of perfection can we arise.— Moralists insist we 
have it in our power to triumph over human frailties*-*-! do net com- 
mend their 2eal, as its- jurisdiction may prevent the progress of virtue. 
••—Nfever attempt to persuade men that they can be perfectly wise— still 
lees that they ought to be so, if they will have a place in the kingdom 
of God.— The despair of being happy after death, may annihilate the 
sense of their dtrties~>and bring them imperceptibly to an absolute 
contempt of religion. 

All pleasures are no more crimes,- than all self-denials are virtues.— 
The neglect of a duly is not always a violation of it. Humanity and 
religion bid me to be benevolent and charitable— -but not to feed the 
idleness- of a profligate beggar, or of an abandoned prostitute; 

It is- by the good he does to society > more, than by the austerity of 
his morals, that a man is deemed wise and virtuous.— The qualities 
which make a saint, are very different from those which make a good 
citiren^-They are seldom as beneficial to the world as the vanity that 
deHghts in acts of justice and generosity. 

Perpetual prayers and fasting do not become the social man, who 
ought to practise only the virtues useful to the society in which Pro- 
vidence has placed him. — If he be temperate in his diet and pleasures, 
so much the better for him.— But why should I praise him for a quality 
which is good for himself alone ?— Let him restore peace in a disunited 
family— relieve the distressed— delight in his power of doing good— 
and diffuse happiness round him— -then I will call him a virtuous man, 
worthy of our esteem and respect. 

That woman has no claim to wisdom who, though a sincere devotee 
to virtue, affects an air of libertinism in her manners— unless her looks, 
dress, and conversation, agree perfectly with the love of her duties, 
■her virtue is of no advantage to the public, who, from our appearance 
judging often of our morals, conclude that we are what we seem to 
be.— 1 say it without the fear of a reproof— the libertine whose deport* 
ment supports the cause of virtue, has a more lawful title to the esteem 
of the world, than the chaste woman who betrays it by her levity and 
thoughtlessness. 

Should ambition, pride* or self-interest, be the motive of the good 
you do— it matters not ; for the practice of virtue is only the perform* 
ance of our duties. Would you, or the society, accept of no benefit 
tut what would be conferred through the love of virtue itself 
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twnbliMh I. far* would soon die in ewery beu*»*+B&ima~w&»t* 

It:U«fit enOMghfafevfattOttft SMULiO do no iltt^ m»*t «W g*jud, 

twi&t».and:liv*a* when he dies . he; would wish he had-lated»--**Were 
it easy, to act afa*>ya agreeably tn; those mucins* Sobafcoa waaidnot 
haw said* */ I will .hr wise j hut it Sir from me*** 

So many passions we haw. to oppose and conquer* be&neunse ow 
obey the dictates of reason* that the ministers of the holy leligio* we 
patfeat, ought tp employ the moat gentle means to reclaim a nuiiiroa* 
his errors* and persuade him into the service of virtue. Tjuyjahooid 
not ask of him the practice of duties which* at the beatj. are ridica~ 
Ions or absurd—Kuid frighten hia imagination with the necessity of a 
ptafeotiftf* for which he was not created. > 

A. good citizen will always be a tender parent, a hitihfut friend, 
and, a generous protector of the unfortunate^-jn the qualities which 
fb*m that character, are. comprehended all the virtues pseacribcd by 
God and nature for his happiness, and that of thr aoei*ty---«<Ask bat 
what he can gi«e~command but what he can wecucai^bencare espe- 
cially of making the lew. of his duty a mystery Woe if h* be not at 
liberty to choose between vice and virtue, he inay ^hisk the latter a* 
ftotaniealasthe means to force his faith in it aa» irrational and odious. 

.The action*- of *a*n spring from their passioro*~Those: passeonfcit 
should be the care of the legislature to direct, improve, ox contact 
Let us not deceive ourselves — the honour of being thought virtuous, 
proves more often the cause of a generous action thaaL. virtue 4-^The 
ae&appiauac o£our own heart we do. not always value so much as (the 
esteem o£the public-*— feed the love of glory in every* h reaa* . an d 
you shall have men the most perfect that ever (existed. . Wotddprinces 
substitute rewards for virtue, instead of inventing punishments fcr 
crimes, they would reign over men* and not over a \«orld of ignorant 
and cojttfnnpubk siawa* 

I have described man as he. ought to be* to. have a right to.the ho* 
rnagesdib* world ia always inclined to pay to chose whose qualities or 
virtues arei beneftsial to the, public— Whoever tells you that hanan 
native-can. ascend still higher* is an impostor. • 

.Men are formed for a life of speculation no more than; for* lift of 
pleasurc.^Gtad has-not given us passions, feelings, or faookiee, to be 
thrown away upon chimeras— or amusements which leave behind: hut 
ignorance or pain. i •••.:*»• 

There axeidntis* peculiar to every situatioor— properly attended to 
they weald -insure our happiness* nnd contribute tQ.$hat:o£ochfcr^t«o 
indolence*' and the .foolish pursuit of trifling joys* we may. Mtitahnt* 
that uneasiness which clouds our mind with discontent^and l wrsitorfs 
with the>hamed of Jife.*~^Unless we be industrious (to WnnA fouiacrfs 
with:plea«jire«*r>the. serious purposes of our existence swA dlasipnaj*** 
wo mutt nocessartty wander from the path of feiefokaneV gHny>wand 
lead* life .a* uncomfortable t» ourselves as unirgnwannttte fcocicjttri^ i * 

JLet u* attend Jo~t,h£< wants of the- mind~~&ndt*o6) forodiupon-iitya. 
wieiy^oJ^eQtfiK itodisdama to ej^crtiurj^ 
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faculties are *xerosed as they ought txrbe, they enlighten our under** 
standing— warm our hearts with every virtue — and free us from the 
painfni sensations attached to indolence and luxury*— **The enjoy- 
meats' o£ a benevolent heart, animated by religion, are Unspeakably 
debght&^arBi the. only ones it become* as to wish for— mud to en- 
deavour to obtain all other pleasures are insipid, and vain as 
imagination that creates them* 

Most men judge of themselves more from the opinion ywr seem to* 
have of them, than from a real knowledge of their own worth — from 
hence springs that quantity of pretended wise men and women who* at 
the bar of impartial reason, would sink to the class of foots* 

•Knvai thy$df:-<~ix is not an easy matter- Men born in affluence 
have seldom a friend candid, honest, or sensible enough to tell them 
their defects;—*— It is only at the school of adversity that they can 
acquire a true estimate of theijr characters.-*~Teli that man, who 
betrays in every action an invincible ignorance of the means of behfg 
happy, and longs* only for those things that are noxious to his health, 
reputation, and peace of mind, that his conduct is inconsistent with 
reason* he will not understand you*— Tell that young woman, «o stsf- 
dkms of her dress^who courts the smiles of the man she despises, that 
the janie she spends at her toilette, and in the company of coxcombs* 
would fee hetter employed in reading, rejecting, **d improving her 
understanding ; her leering look wiS reply, she does not believe yon* 
■ ,, *■ . T heir manner of lite is not a fault of their natural disposition/ but 
the inevitable consequence of yon* behaviour to them.**— »They mm 
much snore respectable than you are for, had you not intended to 
profit by their indiscretions, you would not have cherished Sjhei* 
iolhbsii ^or, by a feigned respect, induced them to th«k themsetve* 
wiset 

What, then, would you really have us believe that wear* 
all absolutely and necessarily the dupes of our passions ?"~»Ni>t 
but I would tell you, that you may acquire ill habits easily, bat will 
find it difficult to get rid of them.*—-*'* Ail is vanity/' faith the 
Preacher— JHow I is ali. vanity? Where then is- ear hope? No* 
certainly: when we lead a godly life, and endeavour, as far a* on* 
frail nature will permit, to trace the paths of; religion and virtue, aU 
is itof vanity.— Yet the Preacher was tight; for he meant it of the . 
fond pursuits of the worid, in which we too often Hatter and support 
each other. fhis is a great evil under the sun. 

The* flatterer is as great an enemy to -virtue as the indiscreet m+~ 
ralists— Though theirend& be absolutely different, . they produce the 
saae<eifeat.r^fteljgi0n suffers equally by the villany of the former-** 
end she imprudent osteal of the latter. 

Women :botin for loving you, will always adopt the form you like 
the bdsq*-4f yon are a man of sense, they. will be rational beings*^ 
their morals ate asTOadi in your power,- as yours are in that Vi the 
legislat e ** f rotn bewrg the mere children of error and fancy, you 
may /raise thomUo the dignity of huihan nature ;-*-but before yoU, 
think of. reforming them, it is highly necessary to gain the* command 
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of yourselves ^ his thus alone that you can have the least pretension, to any 
share of wisdom ; it is thus alone that you can attain to piety and yutue. 
—Whenever you entertain any other idea of being wise, it wil? be/or 
from you ■ but from such a resolution you may expect to meet with 
satisfaction in this world, and in the next eternal felicity— which 
God, of his infinite mercy, grant that all here present may attain to ! — 



THE JUFrEJtlNGS OF 

JOHN COUSTOS, FOR FREEMASONRY, 

IN THE* INQUISITION AT LISBON. 



[ Concluded from Page 335.] 

I WAS remanded back- to my usual scene of woe, without being able 
to guess what impression my defence might have made 00 my 
judges. A few days after I was brought before his* eminence Cardinal 
da Cunba, Inquisitor and Director-General of all the Inquisitions de- 
pendent on the Portuguefe monarchy. The President, directing him- 
self to me, declared, That the holy tribunal was assembled purposely 
to hear and determine my cause: That I should therefore examine my 
own mind, and see whether I had no other arguments to offer in my 
justification— I replied, That I had none ; but relied wholly on their 
rectitude and equity. On hearing this, they sent me back to my dark 
abode, and judged me among themselves.-— — Some time after, the 
President sent for me again; when before him, he ordered a paper, 
containing part of my sentence, to be read. I thereby was 'doomed to 
suffer the tortures employed by the Holy Office, for refusing to tefl the 
truth (as they falsely affirmed) ; for my not discovering the secrets of 
Masonry, with the true tendency and purpose of the meetings of the 
Brethren. 

I hereupon was instantly conveyed to the torture room, built in form 
ofa square tow,er, where no light appeared, but what two candles gave : 
and to prevent the dreadful cries and shocking groans of the unhappy 
victims from reaching the ears of the other*prisoners, the doors were 
lined with a sort of quilt. The Reader will naturally suppose, - that I 
must be seized with horror, When, at my entering this infernal place, I 
saw myself on a sudden, surrounded by six wretches, who, after pre- 
paring the tortures, stript me naked (all to my linen drawers) ;'*whe» 
laying me on my back, they began to lay hold of every part of my 
body. First, they put round my neck an iron collar; which was 
fastened to the scaffold ; they then fixed a ring to each foot ; and this 
being done, they stretched my limbs- with all their might. They next 
tied two ropes round each arm, and two round each thi^i» which topes 
passed under the scaffold, through holes made for that purpose; and 
were all drawn tight at the > same time, by four men, en a-*ignal made 
for thas-purpofc ♦ 
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' 7%£ Header ttrllt believe that my torments must be intolerable, when 
I sofemnly declare, that these ropes, which were of the size of one's 
little finger^ pierced through my flesh quite to the bone ; making the 
blood gush out at the eight different places that were fo bound. As 1 
persisted in refusing to discover any more than what has been seen in 
the interrogations above, the ropes were thus drawn together four dif- 
ferent times, At my side stood a physician and surgeon, who often 
fek my temples, to judge of the danger I might be in ; by which 
means my tortures were suspended at intervals, that I might have an 
opportunity of recovering myself a little. 

Whilst J was thus suffering, they were so barbarously unjust as *o 
declare, that, were I to die under the torture, I should be guilty by 
my testimony of self-murder. In fine* the. last time the ropes were 
drawn tight, I grew so exceeding weak, occasioned by the circulation 
of the blood being stopped, and the pains I endured, that I fainted 
quite away ; insomuch, that I was carried back to my dungeon without 
my perceiving it. 

These barbarians finding that the tortures above described could not 
extort any farther discovery from me, but that the more they made me 
softer, the more fervently I addressed my supplications for patience- to 
Heaven; they were so inhuman, six weeks after, to expose me to ano* 
t her kind of torture more grievous/if possible, than the former. They 
made me stretch my arms in such a manner, that the palms of my hands 
were turned outward; when, by the help of a rope that fastened then* 
together at the wrist, and which they turned by an engine, they drew 
them gently nearer to one another behind, in such a manner, that the 
back of each hand touched, and stood exactly parallel one to the other; 
whereby both my shoulders were dislocated, and a considerably 
quantity of blood issued from my mouth* This torture was repeated 
thrice; after watch I was again taken to my dungeon, and put into the 
hands of physicians and surgeons, who, in setting my hones put me to 
exquisite pain. 

Two months after, being a little recovered, 1 was again conveyed 
to the torture-room : and there made to undergo another kind of pu*- 
nishment twice. The Reader may judge of its horror, from* the fol- 
lowing description. 

The torturers turned twice round my* body a thick iron chain, which 
crossing upon my stomach, terminated afterwards at my • wrists.-—. 
They next set my back against a thick board, at each extremity where* 
pf was a pulley, through which there run a rope, that catched the ends- 
of the chairisat my wrists; The tormentors then stretching these ropes, 
by means of a roller, pressed or bruised my stomach, in proportion as 
the ropes were drawn tighter. On this occasion they tortured me to 
such a degree,, that my wrists and shoulders were put out of joint, 

The surgeons, however, set them presently after ; but the barbadi- 
ans not having yet satisfied their cruelty,' made me undergo this tor- 
ture a second time,, which I did with more pain, though with equal 
constancy and resolution* I was then remandeo" back $o amy dttngeon i 

Vol. II. j I 
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attended by the surgeons who driest my bruises, au^ here I cqut^^icd 
Oil their mt* dmf& or gaol delivery. . ^ "\ ?w/*a 

: Tie Reader may judge, from this faint description, jof jt^e^O^dlul 
aagush I most have laboured uu4cty the nine different ti^s fi ^e^ ,p^ 
me to the torture. Most of my limbs were put but pf\jp^^n4 
bruised in such a manner, that I was unable during some w$elp£ 
my hand to my mouth> my body being greatly swelled by ; t^e^fiani- 
matians caused by the frequent dislocations. I have but lojiinu^^ 
4ml to fear, that I shall feel the sad effects of diis cruelty as. ^ng ^/J 
live ; being feized from time to time with acute paios, ,w*Pf : wnKi j 
never was afflicted, till I had the misfortune of ral^ng intpf^nie^cit^ 
and bloody hands of the Inquisitors. ,. • V)q;>/ 

. The day of the <*uto daje y I was made to walk in. the prra*.£^ ; \yith 
the other victims of this tribunal. Being . arrived at St.j "^n^tje's 
Church, my sentence was read, by which I was ;con46nAed[^' tfie 
galley (asrUs termed) during lour years. . '..^ - t / ^ 

-Three days, after this procession I was conveyed, i^e 'gaHey^^and 
joined next morning in the painful occupations* of my/ t feuW^ 
Jdowevcr, the liberty I had^fipeaking to my /riep^ f( .^cr ^ying J beert 
eorkmg deprived of seeing them during my tedious, ^d wretc^l^pde 
fm the prison tof the Inquisition j the open air X nbwjbffeajbgd* wi|hthe 
sathfactioitl fckin .being freed from -the dreadful apr^j^epsibnf jvjuch 
Mkkvyt overspread my mind, whenever I reflected on Ine ^certai nty of 
jriyfate; these circumstance united, academe find tbebajfjLjafyifrof 
ahc galley much more suppor|abk ? . . v « . . 

< Aa I had suffered greatly in my body, by Uie tprturej ^flicted on 
«Bfcy of which the Reader »has seen a faithful /narrative Jn Wjiftrajo- 
ing sheets ; I was quite unfit to about die pain|u| lataw/tji^ j«as 
*.at first allotted me, viz. the carrying water (ari Juiiidrea^^pds 
weight) to thfc prisons of the city— but the fears I was unjler oeing 
^expofed (o the inhumanity pf the guards or overseers, wJ^o appornx^y 
the galley slaves > caused me to exert myself so far beyond mystceAgtb, 
dint twelve days after J fell grievously ill, I was then scfitto tl>e Iofir- 
mary, wheiklototiwed two months. During my abode in this place, 
I was ttfben visited by* the Irish friars belonging to the Convert of 
^Corpb Santo* who offered tq procure my release, provided I WQttlltura 
itarofljA Catholic^ I assured them, their endeavours to jtbait parppfe 
,iwd*I*ibe fruitless j I expecting my enlargement from thenj*nci m Qod 
alone, who* if he in his profound wisdom thought proper, wp^r^iit 
.ucnrt; other expedients for my obtaining it, than by tecproj^.anaro^^tc. 
"Being imabk after this to- go through the toiU. tp ^^f^jtTi&ftn P^* 1 
iemtenced, I was excused by ray amply rewarding the oy^s^e;rj.«^ T r- 
' # CFwa* now that I had fuli leisure to reflect seriousiy^oy^^ 
obtaining my srberty ; aftdfor this purpose d^sfe^^rfRl^^Jg;? 
;»y bWtlwr^dmla^^Mr/Barb^ to inform lunv of '4ff Jp^ff e sttif ; 
^nd^^rfa^tiiW' hiiniWy address -the £ajj tf$ffi}lffi*$h 
favour ; he having the honour to' live iii his L6r3smp*s mn^ijy^ 
noWeman^ whose humanity and generosity have been the therne of 




fleavouj to procure my freedom. Accordingly, his Lordship spoke «o 
ms^r£ce the Duke of Newcastle, one of the principal Secretaries of 
«$&te'; in order to supplicate for leave* from our Sovereign*, that jus 
"minister, at Lisbon might demand rhe> as a subject of Great Britain. • -i 
' '/"iffe Majesty, ever attentive to the felicity of hb subjects, anddesb- 
/Shs'pfr relieving them in their misfortune?, was so gracious as to wit 
terfere In my favour. Accordingly; his commands being dispatched; to 
Mr. Compton, the British minister -at Lisbon ? that gentleman, demaad* 
e3, inyliberty of the King of Portugal, in his Britannic Majesty's namei 
which accordinglyi obtained the latter end of October 1 744. The per- 
son who came and freed me from the galley by order of the Inquisitor 
todk hie. before them. The President then told me, that Cardinal da 
Cutfha had given orders for my being released; at the same time ike 
liid'The return to the Holy Office in three or four days. . / 

; I could perceive, during this' interval, that £-was followed by. the 
spies % of the Inquisition, who kept a watchral eye over my behaviour, 
and tlte places I frequented. I Waited napoa bur Envoy , as likewise upon 
oW, Qdnsul, whom I informed of the commands which had been land 



tnefm. They cautioned me, however, to take a friend wkh me, in 
orde'r that he might give them notice, in case I should? b* seiaed again. 

■' '% accordingly returned to the Inquisitors five days after, * when 
the President declared, *' That the Tribunal would not« permit me . to 
" continue any longer in Portugal, and therefore that I must name tic 
city* and kingdom whether I intended to retire."— *~~M my family 
(replied I) is in London, I design to go thither as soon as possible. 
They 'then bid me embark in the first ship that shoukksail 6>r England, 
adding, that the instant I had found one, 1 must inform them of one 
day and hour I intended to go on board, together with' the Captain's 
name and that of his ship. A report prevailed, some days after, that 
one of the persons seized by the Inquisition for Freemasonry* and who 
had: obtained his liberty by turning Rdman Catholic, had been, so im- 
prudent as to divulge the cruelties exercised in this tcrtbaaaL . . > . u 
- I was determined if possible to secure myself from asecond persecution.. 
As there was, at this timet n? English ship in the port of Lisbon* Iwattdd 
on 1 Mr. Vantil, the Resident of Holland, and besought him to spcaicto 
th^ Cutch admiral, to admit me on board hi^fleer. Thte Rejideat, 
touched with my calamities, hinted my request to die admiral, tfbo 
generdusly complied with it. I then went, accompanied by ai friend, 
arid informed the Inquisitor that I intended to embark for England in 
the" Damietta, "commanded by Vice-Admiral Corncltus Schwver, who 
^WaS^o sail in a few days. Upon the Inquisitor's inquiring the exact 
J ti&e : ^henf intended to go onboard/ I replied at nine the nextanefca* 
InV. 'He then biSinecome to him precisely at tbat hone , adding, 
that 1 he; would send sbnie officers of the Inqu wlti^n to see mosaic v* 




ship-b^air^ 
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• These order* giving ftie **ea*«cairiness, I waked upon life several 
gpmkmen tabove<4ntrtti0n6d ; when teihng them the injunction* laud 
boon me, 4hey advised 010 to- act >very cautiously on this occasion. I 
therefore thought it would be safest for me to go on boajtdimnwiiateiy, 
without giving any notice of it to the Inquisitors. We lay at anchor 
after this, near three weeic9*beft)w*ftjn4boii. 

The Inquisitor no sooner found that I failed coming to him at the 
time appointed, in order to fee conducted to the ship, than he sent out 
about thirty spies. Nine Of them coming to enquire after me, at the 
house where I used to lodge, searched it from top to bottom : examin- 
ing every trunk, chest of drawers, and closet. But their endeavours 
to find me being fruitless, some of them getting into a boat, rowed 
several times round the three Dtftch men of war lying at anchor. They 
imagined that if I was on boafd, and consequently in a place of secu- 
rity y I should not be afraid of shewing myself; a circumstance that 
would have put an end to their search, which cost them some pains 
and eapence. ■ As I did not gratify their curiosity, and we weighed 
anchor a few days after, I know not whether they continued it. Their 
search was so open 'both at the house where I had lodged, as well as at 
otfce* places, that I was soon informed of it; at which I should have 
been delighted, had not my joy been damped by the apprehensions I 
was under, lest my dear friend, -Mr* Mouton, the companion of my 
sufferings and tortures, merely on account of Freemasonry, should 
likewise 61 (1 a victim to their barbarity. Speaking concerning him to 
the admiral, he with the utmost humanity gave me leave to send for 
him on board. He coming accordingly next day was received, with 
great satisfaction, by the-whote ship's company, especially by myself; 
1 having a peculiar esteem for him, which I shall ever entertain. > 

• We set sail two days after. We had occasion to abserve, during our 
whole voyage, the true pleasure which a generous mind feels, in doing 
* •humane action, and in protecting the unfortunate.— This was parti- 
cularly conspicuous in the admiral, he ordering the utmost care to be 
taken of us all the time ' we were on board his ship ; he frequently 
condescending' to admit us to his table, when he would talk to us with 
the utmost familiarity. His distinction gajfed us the civilest behavi- 
our from every person on board, and whkfff tfftttinued till our arrival 
at Portsmouth, where we landed; without being put to a single 
farthing expence during the whole voyage. — All these favours, 90 ge- 
nerously bestowed by the admiral, call aloud for the strongest ac- 
knowledgments of gratitude to that gentleman. — I arrived in Londo n 
the 15th of December 1744., after a long and dangerous voyage. 

f here return thanks to the Almighty, for having so visibly protect- 
ed me from that infernal band of friars, who employed the various 
tortures already mentioned in order to force me to apostatise from my 
holy religion. 

• I return our Sovereign, King George the lid. (the instrument under 
Heaven for procuring me my liberty) the most dutiful and most re- 
spectful thanks, for his so graciously condescending to interpose is 
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favimr of an itmfottnaate gaHey.slave.-*~«-As long at 1 have breathy C 
shall retain the deepest sensations of affection: and loyalty for his sacred 
person ; .and wiH be ever ready to expose my life for his Majesty and 
his august family. \ • ■ ■. 



A DESCRIPTION OF 
, ST. GEORGE'S CAVE AT GIBRALTAR. 

■ - 1 ■ 1 11 veafosxs . 
Communicated by Thomas Dunces* ley, Esq. in a Letter to the late lUftf. of 



IN compliance with your Lordship's desire, I do myself the honour 
i of giving you the following description of St. George's Cave* as 
related to me by an oificcr of this garrison* 

A little above the Red Sand, not far from Europa Point, on the 
S* W. side of the hill, is a large- cavity, which is the mouth of St. 
George's Cave : the entrance is very steep, in some places descending 
regularly, in others very irregularly, and all the way very dirty and 
slippery, occasioned by the continual penetration of the water through 
the top and sides, of the rock, whteh causes a mouldering and decay 
in the stone, so that one cannot well go down without boots. The 
descent 00 the Cave is- in some places a man's height, in others, you 
are obliged to crawl on hands and knees. After several turnings and 
windings, which render the passage very tiresome, you enter the Cave 
i&eWYthfi bottoma>f which is level, and the roof very regularly arch-* 
ed after the- antiem Gothic manner: There are several tables, iwitk 
benches round them, the workmanship of which is very curious, all 
«Ut out of the solid rock ; but the roof and sides surpass all imagina* 
t-ioo for beauty and magnificence. The gentleman from whom I had 
this account assured me, that all the descriptions invention ever fur* 
rushed us with are poor and mean in comparison of the glories that 
Strike you in your - ftrs%. entrance into this Cave ; adding, that.it in£- 
ittteiy exceeded the finest paintings or sculpture he had eve* seen, as 
well for the prodigious lustre and diversity of colours that shine round 
you on every side, as for the neatness of the carving and other env 
bollisimem** 

This Cave, in common with most other extraordinary productions 
of art, or nature, are ascribed to preternatual architects, and various 
4dre the stories raised of apparitions, &c. haunting (his place. The 
most probable conjecture, that can be raised is, that some priests,, or 
other retired persons, chose this spot to seclude themselves from the 
world* and employed their leisure hours iji beautifying this their re- 
treat,. The beauties that are celebrated in this Cave are, in my opi- 
nion, the equal productions pf Art and Nature. The tables, with 
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their rmrrocmdftig' seats, eHe- 4*bbtte*$ hewn out of ifie Tt>ck, ' ^ 
Ac. water is- eont*wial4y dropping from all parts/ it polishei ; jpc r ^ei" 
efithe Cavr, > and refcders them 4s smooth as the finest mafb}e; ~afccf the" 
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tops of the tables tare finer than the smoothest glass 

U " " " - ~ " 
them*- to 6m» their wayt-nOwthe rays proceeding 
ate thrown upon the polished surface of the internal parts of &*e Cake, 
which is entirely composed of convexities and concavities^ and'k^iln 
reflected back mall the beautiful diversity of colours, ir\ xlfji faihe 
tkumtt is we soe a diamond or cut glass reflect the beam? of i'c&ifflie ; 
andthb t take* to be the natural cause of* this wonderful app&rance* 
There «n famtriy a very good entrance to this Cave, but it is; now 
ctopt op by the felling in o£'the rock, and I don*t doubrbut tne'Cave 
itself will* in process of time, share die same fate. k V* ^ 

I have the honour to be, "'' ? '[ [ J 

■• Your Lordship's mo« tA'edientSeHant' 

• • . . ■ - • -Tiri*. DtrirCfcfci'BlVf 

f>^EAax ^CmsTBa*i8tt>i London; " " * 

' ■ .1 J I I I I ) M l ' 'l I - • ' ^ ^ . 

; • : SHdftT ABSTRACT " / j n*. * 

' • . HISTORY OF GUADAtOUPE., : . 



A' 



S every thing renting to Guadaloupe is become at tins tiifcfcpe r ' 
\ eutiarty htterefting f we doubt not but our readers will Jfcyqs* 
with partkalKr 'CfSriOsity the relation of the varbtis revolutions; 1$ 
which this island has been subjected, by the avarice, cruelty anA'tV 
jttstkerf the several French governors of that and the neighWiarhig' 
isies.-t^One catott&t' read the following account, among many Others 
of the <saine feted, without conceiving the utmost indignation a^hist 
th&ieharactftp* of men, worse than the savages they were so solicitors 
to destroy; 

^ln' the ytsar 4636, whefr the colony of Guadaloupe was in its in-. 
hmy* and in * Very low and distressed condition, D'Otive beift|f ip-' 
pointed gove*nor> formed a project of making war on the frwnaTjT 
natmsv in hopes to better the circumstances of the colonists, bv'fcluti-^ 
d*#ing those poor people of their manioc and other provisidro ; T £ii$" f 
injured the seemed determined to destroy them all./'19<B;th^rf^ie|tos^j 
ttb time*, but forming the minds of the few people 'tlcat rtAained* 1 ?^ 
execute his purpose, he began to make war on the sava^cX^aAuar^j* 
26th, . 1 656,' r. by- ordering some of them, who appeared 1H 1 a cwkp,', 
making) for the fort, to be cat to pieces the moment they laiide^^butj' 
providentially they steered another course. Sdme ox lfce^c*^|w 
wretches destiried for slaughter having carried off iohie cOtion from 
the .C.uideSac, to which perhaps they had 'been ehficed b^ so 
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P'OUrc's-mckod emis5aric^ though th^y j^dlrfi itv the room ©f :it* 
hpg. and some fruit* really more, in value # ill was thought a ranmeie^c 
mo$y^ «>jr commencing hostilities-. An* officer of the- iiajae>*>f Fon- 
taine was dispatched, with fifteen stout soldiers, to inakea touriioajift 
the jsland^ and bring off by fair mean* a~few Fpench who had fee two 
or t&ree months sojourned among the natives. These poor people^ 
suspecting nothing, received Fontaine and his party with great satis* 
faction* regaled them in the best manner they: could, restored tfair 
countrymen to them* and informed them that a small. English vessel: 
had, landed a few men on the island, who had risked and proposed' 
an alliance against the French j that they had openly rejected tiheir. 
overtures? and that the English were now gome up the* cotmtry id 
search of, game- . Fontaine made sagood. use of this intelligence, that*' 
he toolc the English vessel, and brought her to Fort»StJ Pierre* - 

Thrce days after this action the governor , with some desperadoes 
inured .to villany,- embarked to visit the habitations of the savages in 
that part of the island where Fort Royal now stands, reporting that 
they were going in search of a more convenient epot than that « which 
they at present occupied. The natives having by some means or 
other been ad vortioed o f the i i ■ efttet iMC ' llthm, had abandoned the 
place, carried off their provisions, and set fire to their huts ; so that 
when D'Olive landed, he found only an old man, aged 70, named 
Yancey, with his two sons, and three other young men who had not time 
to make their escape. These people, when, they saw the French ap- 
proach, made all possible signs of submission, crying out, F ranee n$ 
angry <witb us ; and being assur e d no fa n C was designed them, they sur- 
rendered at discretion. The governor, immediately chariged Ira loofet 
and discourse, and with a stern countenance called the rid man villain 
and traitor, accusing him of conspiring with other, natives agaiBat di* 
colony to destroy them all. The poor old man denied th& chargey 
with all the frankness and honest assurance that truth could dictate? ■ 
declaring, at the same time, that , he- and all bi« 0£U*Arymc» were «o • 
strongly attached to the French, that they would leave, jiojfcwg;>und&n6 
to serve them. But D'Olive taking * watch out of tesipockovshewsx: 
ed it to him, telling him that it was the guardian angel ofvFraaeep 
and that he had been assured by him of what he* had now affirnwdiU- 
The simple Indian, astonished at the, ticking and motion of this titttfc- 
machine, which he really supposed a spirit and the author of the 
calurjiny,. exclaimed against it with strong invectives and resentment j 
declaring it to be an impostor, and swearing solemnly that neither h* 
nor any of his countrymen had conceived the least design .against rhb 
French. . To confirm the truth of this asseveration, they comraandecf 
him r io order the women, who were in sight, to come in; and surrelf^ 
der'| l td '^hich, the .pld man readily consented* giving ftn. « order fbf ; 
that^ purpose to, one of his sons i butthe .young marti* -instead* qf-'re*- 

turning s fnade his escape with the women* «v : 

Thjs so enraged' d'OUye^.tJiat, dragging Yaiicey alnd' hisl renftriftz 
ing son into -the/ sloop, they stabbed toe young man with, their 4 upoif 
nards in si'^ht of his unhappy father, whom they immediately after- 
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ttrfvad n<<fe* stone mahnef, v*& then ««n$ MrbWy iftd<>tfctf 
bong of * robust constieuaioa, be kept himself up fvt^ttaif i&Mz kfy 
m'lmxfof'i entreating them with tears and the most btttcttuMeWtrkft 
to save his life, but in vain, for these merefless villain*' kftdtfoft! hu* 
6ft the head with their oars. — The fens of «he three other ysongifieii 
wis deferred only till such tine as they fhouid guide* t&enr to la- 
titat of the women, in the way to which one of them «o*k jfaHojftor- 
tttwty of leaping from a precipice, and, though he was bittch bmM 
9iade a shift to travel five leagues to the women and hiar eotonr&es* 
whom he informed of the approach and insatiate cruelty of the Freftck 
On hearing this, they hastily retired farther np the country, having fiftt 
buried their manioc and other provisions in the ground, so that whea 
these bloody vilhntar arrived: theft, they- tittle suspected that what 
they sought for was so near. — The two other young men whom they 
had spared as guides, hairing found ah opportunity 6$: escaping in the 
night, they were forced to return without, their errand. 

Nor was the cruelty of these tyrannical governors exercised only 
*n Ac innocent natives $ their own countrymen equally feft the effects 
of their villaay, when daring to oppose their inhuman or Hregal mea- 
sures. The adventures of two brave Frenchmen* who opposed the 
rebellion of Poincy , lieutenant-general of the islands, affords so nfcble 
an instance of disinterested and manly friendship, tnattve cannot resist 
the temptation of inserting it here. 

The Captains Ftnttant and Camo, finding themselves unable to oppose 
the superior force of the rebels, and that their cause was irre^&rabry 
lost, betook themselves to the woods, where they were reduced to suffer 
the most cruel severities of thirst and hunger.— One of their negroes 
who was tracked in carrying them victuals, was almost flogged! 'to death 
to make him confess where his master lay hid; no artifice, persuasion, 
threat, or cruelty, availing, they cut off all his toes^o disable hint from 
walking. These two distressed captains, deprived of their faithful 
slaves, cat off from 'subsistence, and left without even hope, oiie of 
them a&icted with a dropsy determined to make to the sea-side in* the 
middle of the night, and the other undertook to swim to the first ship 
and* implore succour : they reached the beach in safety, and a vessel 
lying at anchor within sight, Fontaine plunged into the sea and soon 
reached her, and was hauled on board by means of a rope thrown out 
to him for that purpose. But how agreeably was he surprized te> find 
in the person of the captain, an honest Fleming, his intimate 1 fi&endv 
and who assured him of protection, though very high rewards had 
been offered by Poincy to any one that should take -them dead dr *lrv& 
This generous offer of the captain was nobly refused by Fontaine;' nr*. 
less his friend was' also included. — The captain of the vessfcf beginning 
W expostulate on the hazard of running this double texfeefytiodtifat 
resolutely resolved to return, arid share the fate of his xx>top«j|iojfe--* 
Seeing him thus resolute, the honest skipper ordered "out- fcfrboktv and 
took up thet helpless Camo, whose disease augmented-' Ms oth^r Mis- 
fortunes, and brought him on board. Next day, boldly- p¥ttetaing 
itself to tto governor, he made seme pretence of urgent business 
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at St. tpstfttia* *a4 » an hoar or two thereafter weigked anchor fo* 
that itland* whefe he safely landed Ms freight, who from there aooit 
(bend their way to France; their complaints were heard, and they 
gratified for the present with a considerable sum of money to each.—* 
What crowns the whole, and still more signally marks the hand of 
Divine Providence in the conduct of this affair, is, that though the 
Fleming by this step hazarded the losing, considerable effects which he 
had left behind him at St. Christopher's, while thus laudably employe 
ed, be found .nothing diminished ; the affair very probably remaining 
a secret to Poincy, who in that case would certainly not have spared 
him. . M« ... 



NATURAL HISTORY OF THE JACKALL, 



rTT^HE jackalls are bold and ravenous to a great degree, and whaf 
Jl . they dare not attempt singly, they will execute together. They 
are so frequent in the woods, that a larger animal cannot stir, with* 
out being seen by some of them ; and it cannot, be seen without being 
destroyed. The moment a jackal! sees a stag, or any other largo 
creatuje, which is not of the prey kind, nor has strength, teeth, 0jP 
claws to defend itself, it sets up its cry, which is exactly like that of 
our hounds, and follows it. The cry is continued as it runs, and the 
other jackalls that are in hearing follow also. The longer the clue? 
the greater becomes the pack, for all that , are in the parts through 
which the prey runs join the pursuers. To escape is impossible * 
because, could even the pursued prey out-run the wearied ones, which 
first began the chace, there is a continual supply ; so that whatever h 
once attacked is sure to perish. When the creature can no longer 
fly from them, they worry it at once, and it is devoured, and every 
bone picked almost in an instant ; after which, the jackalls disperse 
tiU another cry invites them. 

They hunt generally in the night, and in the parts of the Eaft 
where they are most frequent, darkness is no sooner spread over the 
earth than they are heard in full cry, in one part or other of the 
woods, : As this is understood by mankind/ it is a language ndt le$a , 
intelligible to the other beasts of prey ; nor is it the Hon only th^t 
profits by it. . Whether a lion, a tyger, a leopard, or whatever other 
species of the larger animals of prey, happens to be near, he attends 
to the cry and knows it to be the note of pursuit.—— He naturally, 
therefore, looks about, being sensible that whatever is pursued is 
food for him as well as for them. These large animals are all very 
swift, but they are lazy; they will overtake almost any thing at a 
small distance^ but they never make long pursuits. If the stag* or 
whatever; it be the jackalls are after, be at a distance, and pursue- it* 
course another way, they never trouble themselves about it ; but if ij* 
J>e near, or if it runs towards the place where the lion is concealed, %i 

V9h. IU } K 
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will dart out upon it as it goes- by, and the jackafk that fia^lrwtcd 
it down, must stand by to see their king cat, and be eontcnt W&h'what 
he leaves ; for there is no resisting a creature every- gtesjy of yfcose 
paw is fatal. - ' [: < 



SPEECH OF A CREEK INDIAN, : 

AGAINST THE IMMODERATE USE OF SPIRITUOUS UQU6jl£ 

Delivered in a National Assembly of the C r. B e k s , upon the #reak~ 
ing out of & War ; First Published in April 1754. 



Fathers, Brethren, and Countryman, 

f TTN this solemn and important council, rising up before the wisdom 
? J[ and experience of so many venerable sachems, and having the 

* eyes of so many heroic chieftains upon me, I feel myself struck with 
' that awful diffidence, which I believe would be felt by any mt of 
' my years, who had not relinquished all the modesty of his nature. 

' Nothing, O Creeks ! could enable me to bear theftxt attention of 

* this illustrious assembly, or give to my youth the power of itaem- 

* barrassed utterance, but the animating conviction, that there) k not 

* one heart among us, that does not, glow for the dignity, the glory, 

* and happiness of his country. And in those principles, how inferior 

* soever my abilities rnay otherwise be, I cannot, without violating my 
own consciousness, yield to any one thp superiority.' • - ^" 
After some observations upon the state of the nation, tfre speaker 

in the most artful manner introduces his subject j and with the greatest 
tenderness for the age and the names of the sachems before whom he 
speaks, takes occasion to touch upon thp many violations of <ivil order, 
the irrational perversions of character, and all the other fetal conse- 
quences of the immoderate use of spirituous liquors. His wqrds at the 
conclusion of this are worthy of notice. 

* Tis true (says he) these [violations of civjl order, &c] are 

* past— -may they never be repeated. But tremble, O I Creeks* J -when 

* I thunder in your ears this denunciation ; that if the cutp of perdition 

* continues to rule among us with sway so intemperate, je jf i^lfttSse to 
' he a nation I Ye will have neither heads to direct, nor £a*j&itOipro- 

* tect you. While this diabolical juice undermines all the i f6mers of 

* your bodies and souls, with inoffensive seal the warrifr's inifebleo' 

* arm will Sraw the bow, or launch the spear in the day ef btfilcpeo no 
4 purpose. In the day of council, when national Safety jstantfe-vsus- 

* pended on the lips of the hoary sachem, he Will shake* his hba&iwith 
< uncollected spirits, and drivel the babblings of ^ s*oon& 'cbfldittpod. 
c Think not, 6 Creeks, that I presume to frighti VOtt \vitl|i*^i«agi- 

* nary picture* Is it not evident (alas, it is too ftuaUty -so titbit we 
J find -our military ardour abating $ our. number! ^itrcasing^^uj 
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.^jfffrfi^ mapiood a premature jrictira- to 4isew„,jto siok^sj^ to 
? t idegtfe* atwjn^ur venerable sachms* solitary scanty number.' , 
: "-Skflto <rf w&a$ .follows a few pages after this, it would be 'almost a 
criminal omission not to quote, the sentiments are so elevated, and at 
the same time so natural. 

* And now, Q Cruksl if thfr.flrisfc of your coun t ry, if the pulse 
' of glory, if all that forms the hero and exalts the man, has not 

* swelled your breasts with a true indignation against the immoderate 
' us$.^«this liquor ; if these motives axe insufficient to produce such 
' resolutions as may prove effectual, there are yet other ties of huma- 

* nity, tender, dear, and persuading. Think on what we owe to our 

* children, and to the gentler sex. 

* With regard to our children, besides affecting their health, ener- 

* vating ail their powej£, and en4ajlg?ri. n g the ver y existence of our 
c nation, by the unbounded use of these pernicious draughts ; think 
' how it must affect their tenderness, to see the man that gave them 
( , fcaij&g. 4hus. svmk into the dnqst brumal state, in d%ig*r iof being spffo- 

* ca*$d, by his owns intemperance, and standing ia need, of tiheir infant 
f . arp*, so. support} his. et*gg<?ring steps* or raise, his fee Ms h/sad while he 

* vwp^s faith tfae fqul debauch— r* 

f u O W wrier*. I QQfiwftywn! . , , • 

..f>x£bjft demisable, jnust such a practice render us* even in the eyes 
' of flur own, children 1 Will it not gradually deprive us of all autho- 
' rit^in the families which we ought to govern and protect ! Wh*t- a 
' wasteipf time does it create, which might otherwise be spent mind 
€ the . blazing hearth, in the most tender offices.— It perverts the .great 
' designs of nature, and murders all those precious , moments, in which 
' the warrior should recount to his wondering offspring his own great 
' actions, and those of his ancestors. By these means the tender bosom 
' ha* often caught the patriot flame, and an illustrious.. succession 
.' oS^achms . and warriors was formed among us from generation to 
1 .generation, before our glory was eclipsed by the introduction of this 
' destructive liquid. > 

* Creeks ! you all remember the great Gwangula* who is now. gone 
' to our fathers, and from whose loins I immediately sprung* You 
' know how often he has led forth our warriors to conquest, while his 

* name sounded like thunder, and flashed terror on our foes. You 
veiiithen pardon the necessary vanity, if I presume to remind; you 

' haw piously he adhered to the .original simplicity of life. Often has 

* he said, that, if he did not rly from this cup of perdition* his aame 
' -w&tfU never be sounded from hill to hill by the tonga e of posterity ; 
'.(ftfti-Jb c&n affirmi that if he had wasted his time in such practices, 

* imyiirnvm w4uJ4 never have been fired to glory by the repeated 
f,'5tifryi jof our family virtues and atchievemenfcs ; nor should I have 
^ .•^afffida OH this occasion, fondly to emulate them> by raising my un- 
Vptmmsed voice in* the cause: of my country, before, such «a venerable 
< afttewJbly;of chiefe.and warriors/ 

ItHtye^&jpaiAdbc of tha speech the. Indian oratjor gives some hints 
relating to; the deiitasy; of behaviour in men toward the female sex, 

3 K2 
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aadLaxpoaes «ke>rodene# ef.* Mu^ te approach Aose fowety «rea- 

* tures .with unhallowied tip*, breatJnng the iKHsomeT suieil xif nub^u. 

* boiioal juice; oe to rail itrtotheur doway embrace iasa>- state infe- 

* rior to .the brates, losing all /that rapturous intercourse ofMove a»d 
' friendship, all those most exalted of human enjoymektsp wfckh 
' they, aacLonyy they, are capable of communicating.' ^ - 

; The speaker concludes in die most pathetic manner* conjoriifg »his * 
countrymen by every interested motive, * to make the cap of niwk* 
' ration henceforward the crown of their festivities; to *jwte afccir 

* country ; to maintain and elevate her glory, and to transmit health, 

* -freedom* and honour to their posterity * " *• 

That no person may doubt the authenticity' of this sptcsdi/ b ''«ir 
think the sentiments of it above the Indian genius, the translator has 
given ns several extracts from the Indian speeches at their treaties 
with the English on several occasions, in which the same setitimefets, 
metaphors, &c. are sound. This is such evidence as Cannot be resitted. 
-*-Hc observes besides, that we need not wonder there shook* be^ found 
so many orators among the Indians, since speeeh-ntiakkig is the sure 
effect of a repubtiean government^ where no person catf claim any 
pre-eminence among his fellows-citizens, bat wlurv'his age, wisdom, 
and figure in councils, gives him. The Indians; feontibftei h6, UiaVe 
a great vivacity and sprightfiness of imagination in their harangoes. 
Tncir action seems to us somewhat vehement* bat appear* l^eor- 
resgwnd exactly to the several passions. Though their language has 
but few roots, they render it copious, and extremely fit fof oratory, 
by varying and compounding their words 1 , and by having constant 
recourse to metaphors, &c» after the Eastern manner. ' By tie fre- 
quent use of gutturals, their language is also sonorous and* masculine. 
Nevertheless, they are extremely nice in their turns of expression ; 
and few even of their best orators are so far masters' of their "fcut- 
guage as never to offend the ear of an Indian audience, which seems 
not less difficult and fine than the ear of the Athenians, when Dt- 
mntbmts and jEsc hints melted them with rival periods. M. ' 



THE USE AND ABUSE OF SPEECH* 



THE use of speech hath by some been represented as aA'essnntsal 
mark which distinguishes man from the other iniabitai$tstfjf this 
creation. I suppose these persons mean the power of conveying ideas 
to each other by speech, for that of articulaufigsou^^weinay/obsorKe 
in several others. .Nor, perhaps, will the obserVation4il>ld extremely 
true with, regard to the other quality ; inasmuch as I sea greabgeaqpn 
to believe, all animais have a sort of language, whesebythdy converse 
w^thjone.-anot^ : though, perhaps,' they have not a fatuity* q£ {modu- 
lating .sounds with as great a variety as. man ;^ havings i perhapsv a less' 
variety of ideas,; yet, whoever has-been atall c*a*vpiisaiit! wuthrthem , 
cannot,: I thUk A 4ouS>( their power: of coaimunwtingviKcessBry^hitjts. 



- \ PQH. JUNE 1794* 4j| 

Fori fvyt put, I am **fficientry* assured they have nosooad but wbac 
hatbbios tproper meaning* and is well understood among- themsehvsi: 
fbr^rnosrse* acguc from the opinion, that Nature hath made nothing in 
va*n» -whoever hath heard a rook alarm his neighbours on the apj*«- 
hentifan of danger* or the different sounds made use of by the hen, 
when she would summon her chickens to their food) or warm them tt> 
shun *n approaching hawk, must conclude, that they have sufficient 
methods to convey the ideas of delight and terror to each other, nay, 
and. Ho those of our species who live much among them* a*d (if I may 
be aUtawod the phrase) . converse intimately with them. The exptri* 
enced huntsman knows, by the different notes of the dogs, whether the 
game be fox or hart which they pursue. In short* a maa who should 
be thrown among a nation of people whose language hie understood 
not one word of, might as rationally conclude that they had none, and:, 
all that deemed such inrthem was nothing more than certain inarticu- 
late, accidental sounds, without any meaning, as he might. those o# 
the- beasts' to fee so from the same reason* But though the very gift of 
speech itself doth not essentially distinguish us from our rcttow* 
irthabhantS'of this globe> yet the manner in whieb we employ it, I think; 
does; Or, in other words, though the use of speech be not peculiar to 
maitt I believe the abuse of it is. Mr. Locke* in his. chapter of The 
Remedies of the Abuse of Words f says, ** That whoever -shall consider 
** thamrrors and obscurity, the mistakes and' confasion that' are spread 
" ie the* world by an ill use of words, will find some reason to doubt 
" whether language, as it has been employed, has contributed mow 
" to the improvement or hindrance of knowledge amongst mankind."' 
1 am inclined to believe, that if we could by a kind of chemical Ope- 
ration separate those parts of our ordinary conversation, which either 
leave any idea in the mind of the speaker, or convey any to that of 
the hearer, from those which do not, the former would be found scarce 
to bear the proportion of a tenth part to the latter. 

To instance, first, in compliments, among the civilized part of 
mankind what a number of words hath the introduction of this custom 
stripped of the ideas, and in a manner annihilated ? What idea hath 
any man in his head, when he says'to another, Sir, I am your most 
obedient humble servant : I am heartily glad to see you : How does 
your good family ? I am heartily sorry to hear of the death of your 
father, &c. I believe there is scarce any well-bred man but hath 
thrown away half the words of his language in this manner ; nor is 
there any (man either weak enough to intend or td receive flattery by 
this method. When one gentleman tells another he is His most obe- 
dient servant, it signifies no more, nor is any more understood by it, 
than if he had said fi&rababatha, or any other sound, which in no 
language that we know of has any meaning. A second way of squan- 
dering' AVords in conversation, is the art of adorning your speech ^as 
somerimagine the ancient Greeks to have done their language) with 
expletives* This is a faculty which I have known some m»n possess 
in so eminent a degree, that they might themselves be properly called 
expletives in conversation* A third way, and less iancccnt than any 
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of. the. former* 4*, that of swearing on every fligsfoymd sdmetiads on 
no occasion. If an oath conveyed to the mini of, ehcbtian dram* 
*ible sense it properly signifies, it would be ijnpotsibJbrfor l^mcfioibe 
sx> weak as to use it; besides, considering tie presents. flmfaiAing 
aute of infidelity, we may often be assured an oath is %0O*n4*>w&dmat 
any idea belonging to it j for, what idea can a& atheist Jwvfe dnr&ia 
mind when he swears by his Creator, or a deist* who swesrsliqrr&ip 
of the articles of the christian faith. There ar* several athexMtoethoik 
too tedious to mention, in which particular men very happiiyifiiiecicttdc 
an argument or a story often carry off some thousands of words, and 
leave no person the wiser ; not to mention certain phrases which have 
by long custom arrived at meaning nothing, though often used ; such 
as, It is very early, very late ; very hot, very cold i a verpgood, a very bad 
flay or opera ; the best in the world, the worst in the world, and several 
others. But, besides many other species of woit^aquaiKlejing'wIticft 
are generally practised, eviry particular profession seems, to haWlajd 
violent hands on some certain syUable*, which they use ad hbi&m* 
without conveying any idea whatsoever. .1 need 1 sot ment*Qft tfeftt 
custom so notorious among gentlemen of the. Jaw, of juking<a*wa#:iir©m 
substantives the power given them by Mr, Lilly of standing fe^lhcoi- 
pelves, and joining two or.thre* more substantias to-star, their* fig* 
nificatioa; 1 jnean the noble art of tautology,, which is ioneikiadof 
extravagance in the use. of words i they have also several wo^t'Or 
rather sounds, peculiar to themselves* without any ox* aoing, Aran as, 
teamed in the law, dispatch, reasonable, and many.othfiM,:: ?hyisictara 
aeem to have so carefully avoided this extravagance that, , in all their 
prescriptions, they, use no words at all, conveying their mewfingt io 
the apothecary by certain strange figures, whickaome think .toihave « 
very mystical .and even magical, force in them; and yet. itheae gem* 
tleniea have son* words in use among them, to which it mil tee very 
difficult to assign any certain, idoa ; such arc, out of danger , *af 6 pre- 
scriftian, infallible method, &c. Nay, I have been toid, tnat^aoa* 
itself is a word of very little, if any signification. The mercantile 
wofjd may at first sight, from their writings, be supposed to* spare all 
superfluity of language, and use no more than the needful 1 and yet, 
notwithstanding their frequent banishment of the first person our of 
their epistles, we shall find in their mouths several words and phrases 
of. as little meaning as any before-mentioned ; such are, vety cheap, 
kw&t price, get nothing by it, fair trader— as J have *.*e*htox&? ousted, 
this cut w,e> &c. There are also several ways at first nssd to*iijii»* 
gujsh particular degrees of men, but by time immemociatstripftjofall 
ideas whatever; such are, Captain, Doctor, Bsquirty Jdommraiik t nsmd 
Might Honourable ; the two last of which signifies no more thaaa^if-yoa 
should pronounce the above-mentioned , *ord», . Barabftbada. inGreat 
x&en have ,pecv4w phrases, which some person©' imagin^lt<tofhaiH5LA 
meaning among themselves, but give no morejidsa ^aiodwKfqtitai&itty 
of those unintelligible sounds whicti the beasts utteritutUf&iora Upm 
v& honour* bolide, m % depend on me, &U wteitdyAHtvAiyoQWirikexrifae, 
tbis -is jpre.v+ijtdid withjw£ad spake umtf.\ an4^>*fl»e^undretb ioduars 
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oF this 1 kind, Very frequent hi the srtuths of great men. I shall enu-> 
mora** no: more put of the many instances which might bebrougfit of 
oar using sotirucjs without ideaB; but, from what has been said, I am 
persuaded the use of speech appears of no such universal advantage as 
$omeanay think it, and that we may not consider the distinction which 
speech has set between us and the brute creation (if it hath set any) 
so mu<h;to>onr honour, nor make so ill a use of it, as to upbraid them 
with] what, if Nature bath granted to us, we have so barbarously and 
scandalously ajassed. 

y. . in , 

. •. i " wmm**—m 

- 1 ON SUICIDE. 



Inr^iy a melancfeoty consideration that our news -papers should every 
j d&y presem us with accounts of those who have thought fit to ofEer 
impious violence to the first and leading law of Self-Preservatton, as 
wsell a» the law* of religion and their country. I know not how to 
jtccount 'for the great increase of Self-Murderers amongst us. f s it 
tiutt> r there: is more* calamity in our nation than formerly? Are the 
means «rf comfoff more difficult to be arrived at? Are men become 
lesi {merciful to the indigent of their species ; or are our passions be- 
comc^iess governable than they were ? It is difficult to say how far 
either of these causes prevail ; one thing is certain, that no distress, 
evetrthe bitterest that man can softer, is sufficient to warrant a viola- 
tion- of his life. It is true, indeed, when a man groans urider the 
heavy pressures of poverty; when his days are clouded with disease $ 
when he is obliged to taste the bitter cup of the world's 'cruelty, and 
bea£, as'Shakespear says, " the proud man's contumely and the inso- 
lence of office," he is apt to cry out, in the words of that great poet, 
*' O that the Almighty had not placed his canon against self-murder.** 
But however he may be excited to wish himself stript of a being that 
is miserable, it by no means follows that he has a right to lay down 
a life -he did not give himself, and which he is commanded to bear 
till the Author of his nature calls for it.— To what purpose are i#t 
sent into this world, but to act a part in it suitable to the sphere as± 
signed us by the Ruler of human affairs ; and if we send ourselves 
oofc*>f -being before our task is finished, we behave as ridiculously as 
thatttctor would do, who should quit the stage in the first act, when 
Jie kiiew'that his part was cast to continue till the last.- — Should it so 
' fall-out that his part is grievous to- him, if he imagines he could peri 
ibton. another better ; .and if he has just reason to believe that his ta- 
lonts tmsght be 1 employed to a higher advantage, yet a man of honour 
ewesUin tfeis <tade will not relinquish his post; but after usin& all na- 
tutaLabd lawful. «ibrts to -rise in the drama, will wait 'with patience 
tttk attjopportunky occurs of distrngfiilhing himself and moving in i, 
mo , re*e»snitot spheres - . 

Bufc^abstvactcd: from' these considerations x)f exr^iency, 1 which fet- 
Jiaps aite riotop^owwtfiil^enough to work irpbn sullen natures, let' it 1 be 
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reflected on, th*r he who kills 4ussc}£ is *a^**eTi}f , tjus orfcote to 
♦hf immediate displeasure of his Maker ; and what is' jit mote dread- 
Jal in this case, the crime which he perpetrates gains oo~ time fo7!£ 
pentance. The murderer lifts his hand against his own existence; 
lie braves bis Maker by an Impious arsassinatfoh^r he fhttkif'*^^ 
othqr life* with ail his crimes about him, and €h?s taut 
enormous ; he enters into the presence of a Beinfj eternally 
f*«n ^imparity, who must punish so awful an offence, aid J 

te perdition, there to bewail his past offences ; to wish x 

times for that life which he had just deprived himself of, wklHhts 
heightened circumstance of misery, that he must still w!s4*'in*vaiii. 
Gin my thing be more alarming to the sool than tbe-thonjhu o&raeh 
a~ condemnation frdm the Almighty, when enraged Orasijtotenw^iiait' 
blow the unquenchable flame, and the justice of the Kymifjr^&r J$ie : 
rated to punish such an offence with all the rigour that is^cSaagisteni 
with ttta 'attribute of his natsure, 

• If considerations of tWte sort wiE not awakett those who thinfc? and 
^vho have any sense or traces of religion^ hi theif tffofl, f-tfcnfcw "\ipr 
what will : and as sure as we now exist, so certain' it is tljat*(j^ will 
demonstrate his severe displeasure against such offenders,; 'but tSfcloss 
is, that few amongst us are influenced by any such principles, . and 
most part are" {nri«enCed*i*y ffone : they have* only &'-e^$eJ*tfcme** of 
pain and pleasure, and when they find pain predomm^e/'feey'riihfpoa 
an expedient ftfavt&l it, by rushing upon death, without e¥er reflecting 
in that sleep of death what ills may come, which ought IndeecFjfi givt 
them paht? Many- arguments might be advanced to slua* the* absurdity 
and impiety of suicide ; suffer me to mention one, which I imagine 
may have some influence with those who are «pt to varee themselves 
ea their pewoBal bravery; which is, that to commit suicide kimean 
ignobtaeoirardice. Addiso* finely observes, that to fly ftom solfisnBgs» 
is-«ot half so brave as a resolution to bear them, to bear them like a 
an : aad MUtm distinguishes the courage of our first parent* ; in*eppo* 
sition to" the cowardice of our general mother, that the ode was for 
ffymg from her sufferings, and the other, bearing them as well ashe 
could. Tis true, when we are afflicted we must feel; and, asjftfiar^ 
has nobly expressed it 5 

* * / The "blood will follow where the knife Is driven j .* 

The flesh will quiver where the pincers tear: r ■ *. " . 

but then there is a higher part of us, which can still feej£r-»§> wjpiux al 

fhe evils that flesh is heir to. Shoujd we be exposed tfrja^^tMrse- 
yerest pain, what is the consequence ? 'Our nature will; at £st^' yield 
tq the infliction without any effort of ours ; and if we shoujctlte* marked 
put for suffering, no more can. be said than this,, thajt w^Jfcjjfrtt 
pusdshftd /bgyflgiii wMt ouj? provocations duseaafe mtk h**imHmst 
Jbwws-thc^asneand heart of man,:wili ng^er eoarteme^bm^rjsslDm, 
or inflict' taote than we are" able, or than it is lit we sfoeM fee^r; * 
, Would oWtfes* wio .is doomed tp suffer, act £ne part of £ku& let 
him nohly Sear it a little while, and his sufferings will cease ; the storm 
if wintry time 'will quickly pass, and one unbounded spring encircle ail, A. Z, 
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- HOUSE of LORDS. 

M^jf\H the second reading of the Slave Carrying Trade Bill, Lard Gremrtlle (who 
\J ts for 'a total, not a partial abolition) moved, that it be read that day* 
three months, which, after a debate, was carried— Contents 45— Non-Contents 4 

5., Lord GrtmnUe moved the commitment of the French Volunteer B31, which was 
opJioWby Lord Tbanet, and several other Peers, and supported by Lord AuHandi the 
Msti <£M**sfieU y and Lord Gremnlk) and after a debate of some length, the Housed*- * 
vkkd dot the Commirmnr 54rt-agatnst.it 7. The Bill was then ordered to be cow- * 
mitted for the morrow, and the House to be summoned. 

6: lord Startle rose to oppose the third reading of the Emigrant Corps Bill, and was 
proceeding, to state Ms objections to it in most violent language, when he was inter- 
rupted by Lord Sydney, who said, that he was about to do what he never yet had doner 
in either House of Parliament, but which the present occasion fully justified The 
speech of the noble Lord was not, he was convinced, intended for their LordsWps, bat 
for the friends of that noble Lord, with whom heiiad crowded the - bar. How unfit 
suds language was to go fortfe, att their Lordships must be ruHy convinced. He there, 
fore moved $at the House be cleared. 

Lord Gremrtlle rose with some warmth, to express his indignation at the language 
that had been used; he couJd not, he said, suffer strangers to quit that House witir 
a notion, that the doctrines of the noble lord would opt meet with the marted oppo- 
sition, nay reprobation* of the whole House. 

Lat*\ Stanhope- was about to proceed, when the bar was cleared, and strangers were 
not r^-aamitted during the debate. Adjourned. 

8/ The Insolvent Bill passed through a Committee, was than read a third tim?, 
and ordered to the Commons. 

e>. ?k* Royal Assent was given by Commission to a number of Pobfic and Private 
BUlv % 

*£. Too Bakers (or Sunday) B21, was read a third time and passed. 

10V Lord Gremdlle moved, ' That the Lords be summoned to meet to-morrow, at 
twtave ptttisely* on business of the utmost mTp or tanec.' Ordered. Adjourned. 

17. Lord GremnlU delivered a Message from his Majesty, simSJar to the one de&veiu 
edby Mr. Dundas in the House of Commons. His Lordship commented on the sett* 
duct of the different societies, who, in adopting principles similar to those that ac- 
tuated the several affiliating clubs in France, tended to subvert the Constitution; and 
concluded, by moving, « That his Majesty's Message be taken into consideration on 
Monday next.' 

Lord StanUpe reprobated the idea of suspending the Habeas Corpus- Art, with Mr 
usual zeal and energy \ he called upon their Lordships to recollect what a trifling 
circumstance gavt rise to the Revolution of France, when Government was confident 
of its power. He called upon them to reflect, that in a single night the Revolution 
of Poland was accomplished ; these, he said, were not idle words* and as fihey -may* 
possibly be the last which ,oe would utter in that House, he wished to impress them 
on the minds of their Lordships and his Majesty's Ministers. 

I a. The Chancellor of the Exchequer presented the Bill from the House 'of Commons* 
to empower his Majesty to secure and detain such persons as his Majesty shall suspect, 
are conspiring against his person and government. 

Lord GfitnZUk moved* that the thanks of that House be given to «r Charles Owyv 
and fir John Jarway far the signal services they had rendered their ommtry* b?tJt*u* 
gallant behaviour in the West Indies. This motion was unanimously agreed to. 

Lord Grenville presented the papers that were seized from the persons lately appre- 
hended ; and after a few words moved, that a Committee of Sccresy should: be form* 

3L 
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ed, constating of nine Members of that House, in orderto Investigate the said papers, 
and to report the result no the House at large. The motforrifcirax.seeemdfil, -s <ttt 

Lord Sttnbofu opposed it. He could not conceive the ne ce ss i ty of e n n yis e tjl + ft ta 
Committee being forme d, to examine staetiy what was nocoriou*. . . » - id b<-< 3 

uo: Committee appointed by the House to examine seditious papers* *ffc 
Chancellor and the Lord Privy Sea!, the Dukes of Leeds and Portland, ^' 
wicke, Carlisle, Carnarvon, Chatham, and Mansfield. . y 

*a. A debate of great length occurred, on the motion for the tea raskliaf of^ei 
BUI to empower his Majesty to secure and detain audi persons as are suspefcted». ba- 
cons pi ring against his royal person and government. The fataumfewu* tvpfajreedty 
Lords CrenriUe^ Radnor, Townshend, Mansfield, the Loot Chancellory Jra-aia<tO>- 
posed by Lords Stanhope, Lauderdale* Derby* and the Maruula-nf Lanadownev Tha 
question of adjournment being moved by Lord Lauderdale, there apycai td--^COttPtnts-9 
-r-Noa-Coatents 107. The BiU was then read a second time, and committed- On 
a, motion for a third reading, another division took place' - Contents 95-^Nott«iOon- 
teats 7. Aftjourncd at three o'clock in the morning. 

23. Tbe Royal Assent was given by commission to So Public and Private BiS*"** 
Among the Public Bills passed, was, that to empower his Majesty to secure suspected 
persons, fcc. tec. * f 1 

' Two Protests signed by Opposition Lords against said Bill were dftteWoi^ihe . 
Journals: ' ...... 

Marquis Lanidtwmt moved for a cafi of the House on Monday, in copsi 
general Embargo being laid on all shipping in the American ports. Ad}ou.^_ 

»6- The House resolved itself into a Committee upon tbe BUI forth* g egatotie ej i of 
Statute Labour, the Bishop of Bangor ipi the Chair. 

Lord Stanhope, took some objections on the Bill, and contended, that instead of re- 
lieving the poor, it will tend to add to the hardships of thejr situation. 

Lord Thurlrw thought there were some strong grounds in what the noble Lopdtad 
said, and therefore moved, that the Rev. Prelate should report pfpgoesf* and postpone 
the Committee, which was agreed to. r - - 

The Marqui, of LatuJowm, after an introductory speech, moved for an Addrefte* to 
his Majesty, praying him to lay before the House a copy of the instructions sent to 
Lord Dorchester, as tar as related to his negotiation with the Indiana. The motion 
went 40 a reprobation of Ministers for their conduct toward* America, wktcfc tut- 
Lordship insisted tended to a rupture with the States, and had produced the lafte em- 
bargo on all shipping in the American ports. It was opposed by Lord GrcnviJie* and 
z debate took place, when the House divided— Contents 9— Non-Contents 69* 

- The Land Revenue Bill was reported. 

The BiU to allow the printing of Newspapers on single Demy Paper was nsa4 a 
third time j aho the BiU to supply the French West-India Islands with provisions, &c. 

36. The Duke of tedprd^ after delivering a speech of considerable length, with snitch 
Jbrct and energy, made his promised motion for the immediate acceleration of peace,— 
Lords Auckland and Darnley, Earls Fitzwilliam and Mansfield, and Lord GrchvUle, 
opposed the motion. The Duke of Grafton, Earls of Albemarle and Lauderdale, and 
die Marquis of fcansdowne, supported it. In order to defeat the rnotlOit^LoVA Attdk- 
tond moved* that the House do adjourn, which at one o'clock Was carfletfB lit 
against ia. . W> - • 

'The noble Lords Who voted in the minority were— , "\ j^V 

Duke of Norfolk, Earl of Albdrwrie,, . ^.il/ 

Grafton, Thanet^ j 

Bedford j Lord St. John, / rr. j.. . 

Earl of Derby, Cbedworth r •.:! „ 4 - 

, Stanhope, Egrcmont*- ^ • .'s^. * « 

Lauderdale, . Marcus of LansdowncwK * ^ 
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ilfjyV ODTBkBqf the report of the Committee oh the King** totes***?, fcSvmjj 
H£ Majesty a vote of credit for two miffion* and a half* to enable his Majesty to make 
good his engagement with the King of Prussia, Mr. Sheridan opposed it, and moved;*! 
an amendment, tityf the^ two millions and a half be granted, to his Majesty, but wjjh- 
out mentioning, or having any reference to the King of Prussia,. On this the Ifruae 
divided, for the amendment 32, against it %%. Adjourned. 

Mr. Secretary DuaJas moved for leave to bring in a Eill for erecting a penitentiary 
House or Houses, on a spot of ground in the parish of Battersea, in the county of 
Saawjto: J*> said thai some institution of this kind was necessary, because sevcraf 
mbtowm transported to Botany Bay might be made serviceable in the country, and 
W&QJflRtiy punished without being sent out of it. The hulks answered very wel) as 
places of confinement .previous to transportation,, but they were not proper places of" 
£un*h)Wnt. Persons who were not confirmed in vice, by mixing indiscriminately 
Wfth ^.abandoned, became as abandoned as they were. He hoped that habits ot 
constant Jabour would reclaim those who should he placed in those Penitentiary^ 
Houses. The expence of purchasing the ground would he only 6oooi and it was ex* 
pected that the labour of the convicts, applied to a simple and perfect machinery, 
would produce sufficient for their maintenance. Leave was given to luring in the bill, 

12. ' The 2,500,0001. Credit Bill was read a third time and passed. • 
Mr. Secretary Dwdax presented a Bill for erecting Penitentiary Houses* 4c. m (He 

pirish of Battersea, which was read a first, and ordered to be read a second time, . • 
<M r. JDundai then delivered the following message from his Majesty v 
GEORdfE R. 

" His Majesty having received information that the seditious practices which have 
lam -fo r some time carried on by certain societies in London, in correspondence 
«« with societies in different parts of the country, have lately been pursued with in-' 
" creased activity and boldness, and have been avowedly directed to the object of 

« ASSEMBLING A'fRlTtNDID GENERAL CONVENTION OF TKt pKOfLE, 

<« in contempt and defiahee of the authority of Padiament, and on principles subver- 
« thfeol tne existing law* and constitution, and directly tending to the introduction : 
*« of that system of anarchy and confusion which has fataHy prevailed in France, has, 
** givfctt directions for seizing the books and papers of the said societies in London, t 
« wtrich have been seized accordingly } and these Books and Papers appear-' 
** tve to coktain Matter, or the Greatest Importance to the 
«* Poelic Interest, his Majesty has given orders for' laying them before the 
«* House of Commons, and his Majesty recommends it to the House to consider the 
«* same, and to take such measures thereupon as may appear to be necessary for effec- 
" tually guarding agXinst the further prosecutions of these dangerous designs, and' 
" f6r preserving to his Majesty's subjects the enjoyment of the blessings derived, to 
** them by the constitution happily established in these kingdoms. G. R," 

Mr. Pundaiy after moving that his Majesty's message be taken into coosideratioifc 
on the morrow, observed, that probably the papers would not be ready to be laid be- 
fore the House on that day, as it required some time to select such as were fit to" be 
snade public but that such papers should be presented as speedily as possible, Tbe 
House then ordered the message to be taken into consideration on the morrow. 

1 3. The Penitentiary House Bill was read a second time and committed, : 
A moUQa w%s made by Mr. Powis to postpone the third reading of the Election Bin 

to that day three months, when a conversation ensued between Mr. Dent, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, arid Mr. Fox, relative to the necessity of contracting the paflu 
ysed at elections. The motion was put and carried. * * 

Mr. Pandas brought up the papers of the societies alluded to in his Majesty's speech, 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the consideration of the speech, and for 
voting an Address of thanks to his Majesty for his cdmmunications, and the concur* 
rence of the House to comply with the desire contained in it. The next was to move, 
that a Secret Committee be appointed to inspect the papers in question, who should 
deliver to the House the report «f their deliberation. 'The Address was carried nan, 
cam. 

3 La 
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The question of Secrecy was then put, ita&Mr. tot&tfMih&Vf&dStt&git 
fe*fta*7t&. the Chancellor of the Exchequer complied tor in<fil62uj^ B^ft>^)fihr 
972a. The question was then carried without a ffivfsio^ 1 'arfdte Committee" was 
ordered to consist of zi members. " '\ 1 t** ?hc.-n 

14. Lord Sh^/W fciformed *h* House/ tim he had waited on km lAtfcst? wfrfr the 
Address of Thanks for ttis Majesty's message, which was must gradqnaje j^k«t; 

Mr. Grn presented * petition from iferor loo pieaners confined totrte^teet#f£j£P> 
praying relief under die insolvent Debtors But now pending in the House* : -Oldened to 
Ue on the table. ,..„.. #Vf y . j ,> 

Mr. /to presented a petition from the Vicar of Baton-sea, - pray ^ an t*qe*lttJM£ - 
cation for the probable loss of tythe which might arise from a mmiilriahif.npT' ' of 
ground being taken up by the new Penitentiary Houses, which it was the imtnti&ti 
it the Legislature to have erected in that parish. Ordered to Ue . on the table. 

The House proceeded to ballot for the Committee of Secrecy,' for t«^u^ domi- 
deration certain seditious and treasonable papers, when the following jen tlem3 T w*ii 
chosen, viz. " -•<.,. -t . si *y :r 

' TT1eRt.H0n.Wtn.Prtt; The Rt: Hon* R Dtrodacr Tht IU. 'Hto/C."ToMstbas)d ; 
*Tht Lord Advocate of Scotland) Thomas Powys, Usq, j Leid Mulgreroit S$n John 
Scott ; The Earl of Upper Ossory ; The Rt, Hon; Sip R„ P. Arden \ The Right rfipn. 
W. Ellis; The Rt. Hon. E. Bwfcei Tt* Rt Hst. W. Wesribame Ss> JoJm.^tfit- 
ford j The Eari of Mornington \ Thomas Grenwjtf> < .£tq*» TWJEU. Hatv a\ fteele j 
John Anstruther, Esq. $ Hon. R. B. Jenkinson $ I. H. Brown, Esq. ; Thomas' Stan* 
Icy, Esq. j Sir H. Hoghton, Bt. Five to be a Quorum, with power to adjourn from 
'Time to time, and place to pteee, and to sit notwithstanding «j y«iHw«» the 
House. 

Howard's Divorce BUI went through a committee, and was read the third time and 
passed. 

The committee went through the Election Oaths Bill, 
Admiral Sir Richard King was sworn, and took his seat for Rochester. 
Mr. Sbcrida* regretted his- being obliged sp often to postpone his promised motion 
on the Test Act, but he had received a note which stated, that the Minister and other 
gentlemen were so busy as to prevent their attendance $ lie, hewever^euomuV^a* he 
understood that there would be some opposition, give notice to bring it forward on 
Monday. 

16. The Insolvent Debtors Bill read a. first tunc, and the furjntr cbjssi&nftion 
postponed to Tuesday, 

19. Lord Stratford reported his Majesty's answer to the Addressy that htvwac 
pleased to give leave that the books and papers be communicated- to the Lords 5 iwrhich 
was ordered, 

10. Mr. Dtmdai moved, " That the thanks of the House be given tg Sin <fj* !$rey, 
and Sir J, Jervis, for their services in the West Indies,*' which was carried aft*, con. 
He moved also for similar thanks to Prince Edward, General Prescot, anct CoJoneJ 
Vat\d&$ 5 and further to ail the officers* soldiers, sailors, and tnarines, em|4o^re^in the 
service j both which motions were agreed to turn, con. e ," \ 

zi. In a committee went through the Insolvent Debtors Bill, and c*Mef*4tft to be 
.reported on Monday. * • • -.k-.Hvu 

The Land Revenue BUI, and Newspaper Single Demy Bill, Wa»'read fc rf»1««|ftime 
and passed. ■ uv,,^ 

. A message was received from tiie Lords, that their Lordships had appojntec? a Com- 
mtote^oCSeoresy, ' , . . ' * 

j An instruction was given to the Committee of Secresy to ct«mlmKaft Mh the 
Committee of Secresy of the. Loids f and the Messenger from tr£ Lorul^i j^^^mted 
therewith. Adjpurned. ' J '"' '* 

zn. The report of the Insolvent Debtors Bill was received* fmd &r. Jekjft' moved, 
as an amendment, that the 12th of Februrry should be substituted in t!he'rodnTof tbe 
1st of January 17941 as the day for the commencement, of the operation of the act j 



im m% *jw • : ; . < : 

wljtorr^y**?**** ** tfK«0«sei,.a^whic^tJie it^/JWfpnnnned, and the 
l^^tdw thread a third time. ; # : ' , 

. v*¥fe) (fywt of the Slave-Carrying Fiji was receive^ and oil' certain amuidlncun 
made by the committee, several divisions took" place, and some conversation, cfo'rmg 
the interim of which the strangers were excluded. ' ' 

s HfrY $J«ri4M aeOvsd v similar questte* to that of the Mejquia of Lansdowne in the 
l^fpsYH&ifaef batxm Mr. Duodas having ooaerved tfcat the enter* sent to LordXjpr- 
dtesfcr^were* unifomJjr «f a conciliatory tsmtaey* he withdrew his motion 
* tkffe. 1 QbeHdan Moral for leave for a bill to prevent certain qualifications, now Ctfed 
for by law, from being required in future of persons bearing military, offices., $ie 
ItttiGtornim/m effort, to~the abolition of all testa. 

' • 4 l?Ws?w4rtoppo*fld by Mr. Dundas, wkomoved the previeus qucsstion, whicli was 
oftrrttd.* - ' A 

^affi* tn5oI vent , °* Dtor8 the Penitentiary House Bfl!, and the^aveCar* 
rylr^jjj^l, were read a third time and passed Adjourned. 

30. Mr. Fox made his promised motion for peace, similar to that of the Pu&e.of 
Betitonfelin the UppeJ* House* ftc'spok* with his accustomed ekgusnce and preci- 
•sbn^ and was. tupperfrd by Mr. Shtsidao, Mr. Courtenay, Mr. JenkiQso»«nd 
" ottitt^Jook the opposite ground f and, at about one o'clock, the last -mentioned Hon. 
'Qendtafranr roemed ebe"preYiowt queatiofrg.far which There wene -i©8 against $5. 
Majority against Mm Fex?s motto 153. 



. ... STRICTURES 

ON 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS,. 



May%%. A NEW Musical Drama of two acts, called " The Speech Lisa 
"* jtlL Wirt," was performed at Covent Garden Theatre; but met with 
an indifferent reception. The plan of this piece is by no means new j the^f taflle** 
/of Piatt) or tiie «* Wishes" of Gay, is the prototype of it* and the same idea has been 
before unsuccessfully dramatised by Miles Peter Andrews, Esq. in " Bebhe^or j or. 
The Wishes." As the first dramatic production of a lady (Mrs. Rayrisford) it received 
every indulgence that a liberal-minded audience could bestow; yet tOUKT "riot? 4 those 
who' were most interested In the success of the piece be surprised that it faj^d j not 
only from a total want of novelty in the main incident, but trora the performer* (as 
was evidently the case) not having had sufneiene time for the study of their respective 
pans, being, probably, too much occupied with the -necessary arrangements fontheir 
benefits. * 

• -To© Music (by Mr- Webbe) in some instances appeared to be intricate,' particularly 
the finale to the first act, and the quartett in the second jpd thoujjn every one 
^a*|a*dan*k>us to do justice to the known abilities of the composer, yetaCOmbinatioo 
of circumstances rendered their attempts ineffectual. 1 

f ,4, - . , 

%l. « Tut Sicilian Romance ; or, The A»pA*iVr©N» ©f tke Cii^rs,** a 
.^KW <&fte rrpiccj^ with songs, taken from Mrs. RadciinVs romance of the sarf&Yiame, 
andjadaptecf for the stage by Mr. Siddons, Jun. was' perforrrtW at the same TKeatre for 
the first time, and received with considerable appfause. >> 

f 5^w,9« A new Musical Romance in three acts, under the title of " Lodoxska/* 
was mtroduccd at Co\ent-Gardcn Theatre : the chir&oters w « fotipw ; via* 
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Prince Lupauski, 
Count Floreski, 

Id 
Gu 

Sebastian, 
Michael, 
Cajimift 
Stanislaus, 
jst Page, 
ad Page, 



POLANDERS. 

. - - Mr. «4ickiw, 

- Mr. Bannut^ j«BU 
' «v -j J Mr. C Aetna i a. 

*4* 7hiiia«< ■ - 
Mr. FAtsaapriiM* 

- Mr. Bland. 
~ Mf. B«i*#o*. 

- - Mr.Waap. 

- - Master Wai sir. 

« Master Greg son. 



Princess Lodoiska - - tyrs^Cioyca. 
Guards and Att*npasts. . 



TARTARS, 

r Mr. BAARjrjfOts* : 
- - Mr. Diqvm.H. . z . 
r , Mr..SftA?l»i««* ; 
• Mr. Bah*s»*i*. . 
- Mr. C. K*m«&s». i 
• * Mr. Bane*. . 
» ^ Mr. 2Uu#t**aM. »' * 



Kera Khan, : •» ; - 
Ithorak, - - 
Khor, 
Japhis, 

Kajah, - - * 
Tamuri, - - 
Camaain, - *• 

Captives,. Horde, *c. ftc. 
• Scene, PotA*». ' - ■ u '* ? 

Lodoiska had been betrothed, with Prince Lupatrsk!*s approbation, to the Count 
Floreski $ but the lover having opposed the Prince at an election ;q£ a king, he with- 
draws his consent to their marriage, and conceals his daughter fWi the Count, who, 
whilst in search of her, with his faithful servant Varbel, encounters Kera Khan and 
his Tartars in a forest, preparing to attack the Baron LovinJkPs xastle i an engage- 
ment ensues, when Floreski, having vanquished Kera Khan, gives him his lite ; in 
return for this generosity, the Tartar promises everlasting friendship, and, for the 
present, leads away his horde. Floreski discovers that Lodoiska is confined by the 
Baron, to whom she had been entrusted by her rather, in a tower of the castle. He 
and Varbel gain admittance as messengers from Lupauski ; but, the Prince himself 
arriving, the imposture is discovered. £odoiska, fondly attached to Floreski, informs 
her lather how barbarously she had bees treated by Lovinski, who, determined not to 
lose her, orders the Prince, Lodoiska, Floreski, and Varbel, to he instantly seized. 
The Baron resolved to get rid pf his rival, is giving directions for his execution, when 
Kera Khan, with the horde of Tartars, storms the castle, and rescues them. The 
lovers are united, and the piece concludes. 

The above is a brief s ketch of the fable of this opera, which is taken from the French, 
and translated by Mr. Kernbje, the manager. The stage has never, in our recollec- 
tion, produced any thing so magnificent. The dresses are beyond description beau- 
tiful} the conduct of the action is orderly and picturesque j the scenery astonishingly 
fine ; the first in particular, which displays the castle of Lovinski, and the sun 
glancing his departing rays on the summit of its tower. The music is to an English 
audience somewhat novei ; the overture is martial 5 and the airs principally of the 
pathetic kind $ the first of Kelly, Mrs. Crouch's melody on the battlement, and a song 
of young Walsh, are very beautiful compositions; a grand chorus df Tartars, at the 
conclusion of the first act, is also extremely fine. The symphonies between the 
dialogue are quite new to the stage, and have a very fine effect. 
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ODE- FOR HIS lV&JESTY'S BIRTH-DAY 

WRITTEN BY HENRY JAMES PYE, ESQ^POBT LAUREAT.. 

PERFORMED At ST. JAMES'S, JUNE 4, 1794* 



EOUS'D from the gloom of transient death, % 
Reviving Nature's charms appear, 
Zephyr wakes, with balmy breath, 
The beauties of the youthful year. 
The fleecy storm that frofce the plain, 
Thv winds that swept the billowy main* 
The chilling blast, the icy show'r, 
That oft «b*ew"d the vernal hour, . . *. 

And half defOrm*d th* etherial grace 
That bloonVd on Malays lovely face, 1 
Arc gone— «nd o'er the fertile glade, 
In manhood** rif>er fbrm array'd, • ^ • 1 

Bright June appears, and from bis bosom throws, 
Blushing with hue divine, hjs own ambrosial rose. 

Yet there are climes where Winter boar, 
Despotic still usurps the plains, , • >i 

"Where the loud surges lash the shore, 
And dreary desolation reigns—* 

While, as the shivering swain descries J 

The drifted moun tains round him rise, < 

Thro* the dark mist and howling bias v 

Full many a longing look is cast 
To northern realms, whose happier skies detain ; 
The lingering car of day, and check his golden rein. 

Chide not his stay— the roseate Spring 

Not always flies on ha!cyon wing ; * 

Not always strains of joy and love t ' 

Steal sweetly thro* the trembling grove— ' • * ' * L \ 

Reflecting Sol's refulgent beams, ' ' ' ^ ' ' * * 

The falchion oft terrific gleams j ; ' 

And looder than the Wintry tempests tOaV, ' ' . 

The battlers thunder shakes th* affrighted shorc.-^ ' ' 

Chide not his stay— for in the scenes * i 

Where Nature boasts her genial pride, 
, Where forests, spread their leafy skreens, 

And lucid streams the painted vales divide $ 
f Beneath Europa's mildest clime, 
In glowing Summer's verdant prime, 
The frantic sons of Rapine tear 
'The golden wreath from Ceres* hak*i 
And trembling Industry, afraid 
To turn the war-devoted glade, 
Exposes wild to Famine's haggard eyes, 
Wastes where no hopes of future harvests rise, 
While floating corses choke th* empurpled flood, 
And ev'ry dewy sod is stain'd with civic blood. 



! 
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Vanish the horrid scene, and turn the eft* 

To where Britannia's chalky cliffs arise.-— 

What tho* beneath her rougher air, 

A less luxuriant soil we share ; 

Too* often, o'er her brightest day* 

Sails the thick storm, and shrouds the solar ray : 

No purple vintage tbo' she boast, 

No olive shade her ruder coast ; 

Yet here immortal Freedom reigns, 

And Law protects what Labour gains ; 

And as her manly sons behold 

The coltur'd farm, the teeming sold, 

See Commerce spread to evYy gate, 

From every shore her swelling sail, 

Jocund they raise the choral lay 

To celebrate th' auspicious day, 
By Heav'n selected from the laughing year, 
Sacred to patriot worth, to patriot bosoms dear* 



Off SEBIICG THE LATI LOUD CHANCELLOR. AT SCARBOROUGH 



SOON APT 8 R THI KING'S RECOVERY. 

sssBamaaaessBassL-i.. .jji 1 ,,,, 1 
fWever before pftiseecLj 



Tffi purple wave that kissM the favoured shore, 
Where BaiT ain*s monarch meets Hygiia's smile *» 
Borne by th* impassive tide -to mix its store 
With the Germanic flood that laves our isle, ' 
Tremblingly lingers on the silver sand, 
StayM by yon waving trident and uplifted hand. 

For, from th* embattled rock that breaks the storm. 

And shakes the fury of the winter's wave, 
See, sfcwly rising, Nay-rent's hoary form 
Tow'r on the brink of yonder sea-scoop'd cave ! 
The clarion-shells, re-echoing fcr and wide, 
Convene the watry pow'rs along the breaking tide. 

The pcarl-crown'd sovereign cries:-~ f ' Ye guardian pow'rs ! 

Who fence the crystal bounds of this my isle,— 
Who wing the thunders of her floating tow^s, 
Or waft her commerce round with liberal toil,— 
Say, can you pass these shores where honour reigns. 
And not with yonder pealing crowd conjoin your attatatf 
Late I led forth your bands in glad array-r* 

Do a s a t i a* s btUows glitter'd with the tram f 
We hail'd the lustre of th 1 auspicious day, 

When Brunswick met us on his subject mam. 
Is my own coral ear, ttaen'd by my side, 
Itfy triple spear I gave, and bad him. rule the^tidc. 



VERSES 



BY J. F. STANFOLP. 




* The Kin© was then it WsTMKWTft* 



Now on th& shores we Ml ** hojie«r*d.©iest.| ?r 

Again to public worth we raise the strains ; 
1? or, next to G * o r g r , in every grateful breast , 
Thron'd by a nation's voice, Our Thurlow reigns. 
An empire fouMbd Mdit the realms of light } 
Not bought with hostile hjoqd, but claimed in virtue's right/* 
At the high charge, deep from the winding shell, 
The gracn-bair'd Xritastt aa^trtbiHe:pours 
The blooming Nereids the soft cadcoee aweil, 
And nymphs and bards re-echo from the shore. 
See the rapt Minstrel *weap-ta* airy striae* ! 
Truth guides the hallow'd strain, while Inspiration sings ; 
«« Ye gen'rous Britons sound the fae-bowi lay t 

With conscious pride proclaim the glorious age, 
That bids true merit flame In fice oTaay," 
And 'grave his talents on her shining page. 
Sing—- how o'er envying realms the nation towers, » 
That in the highest 'station seats the' highest power*, 
" Thro* the dark chaos of the Statutes, see 

The Sun of Equity c»nft!s1orft!fWfl ~ 
The suitor wonders at the quick decree ; 
Nor wades thro* ruin to find Justice near. 
Stern Law abates the rigour of her tone. 
And smiles once more to share her parent Reason's throne. 
" Where the high senators,' wftfr patriot care; ' 

Urge the delate fthe nt^aNwiniii iiauu), 
See Wisdom dictataaaaai his sacmHfcair-- 
Give os n at s s renBtbi .give .dignity. toJoml 
Conviction flashes from his sapient ray j 
Serene, he guides, direct^ and rules, 'WiWi luminous sway. 
« When fierce commotion* itt The' State arise, 
And Pa*ty issues from her winding caves, 
The storms of power or faction he defies, 
And stands inflexible 'mia^eetjik waves. 
Like yon firm rock in independent seat—* 
And opposition's surge breads fably at his feck 

« Can we forget, on that tremendous day 

When mouraing Britain wept a monarch's woe, 
Th* emphatic voice that-sheok corruption's sway? 
Desertion shrunk*— and tecmMed at the vow—* 
That Truth fJmMnlir a Mtgbrmg fc*&fm*b * " t m ■ 
He swore— and fix'd his soul on the immortal stake I 
«« Such the lov'd guest that greets our happy coast : 

Hail him ye sea-born auardiane of the share 1 
Ye Naiads, raise the pow'rs your fountains boast j 
From your rich urns the healthful crystals pour s 
Ye living waves, ye breathing gales, combine—* 
And cheer that vital lamp that bufip in honour's shrjno l'< 
So sung the Minstrel from the sea-beat shore, 

Artless the lay, yet o'er the vt*a) plain . - 

The higher oatds assenting tributes bojre, 

And Neptune cried ; " Hang here the votive sfntdnf 
Tho* pow'rs mayiaU, yet sacred be the lay> 
Where Public Love demands and Truth bears sov' reign sway;** 



* Whin I roe sax* my King— may God forsak* mi. THURLOW. 
Vol. II. 3M 
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In these critical times, whatever will f etodto muse the tefings of Englishmen, and 
gender them emulous to rival the glory of their illustrious AncettsWs^inust be accep- 
tthle, we therefore insert the following; 

STAN9A4 At»fi».X**ED TO TVS • 

WARLIKE GENIUS OF OREAT BRITAIN, 

as happily expressive of our National Military Spirit, so requisite a* this time i for 
the internal defence of our country. 



BY MR. TASKER. 



ENIUS of Britain ! view the plains 
\j Where military virtut reigns. 

Pallid fear her vain alarms 
Idly $preads*r-whik glory warms 
The intrepid soul with her celestial charms, 

The standard rears, and calls to arms: 

Ye sons of Britain hear ! 

From her refulgent sphere 
Aloud she shouts— -and opes the bright abodes 

Of Heroes and of Demi- Gods : 

On «eat9 ot burnish- d gold, • . • 

Where Arthur—Alfred sat of old s 

The great examples fire, 

To deathless deeds inspire. 

The sons of freedom riser— they claim 

Their birth-right— the reward of fame : 

They catch the blaze of energy divine, 
As from their ppli&h'd arms the sun-beams brighter shine, 

Gallia's pale genius stands aghast, 

The lilies wither in her hand : 
Her fleets receive the favouring blast, 

But dare not touch on th' adverse land ; 
On England's rough and roefcy shore, 

She hears, th' awaken'd lion roar, 



ODE TO A MILITIA OFFICER, 
"'[£Y T. p.] 



AH! what hast thou to do with war's alarms, 
Whose heart's as gentle as a hunted cat ? 
** And wilt thou, cruel, leave fair Vecta's .charms," 

As said the rival Brazen, " and all that" 
O ! wUt thou mount Bellona's thund'rmgcar ? 

Fire, fiends, and furiea, how the French will nab it. 
When, blazing on them like the God of War, 
Thou— pojeett .out thy chin like any rabbit I 



FOR JOfflS 179^ 



Thy noble v»u*, tear* thicwgh the ranks around, 

Like Homer's Stentor's, like Mjltotuan Nick's, 
(Which made all Hell rebellow at the soond)~ 

Or Boreas 1 blustering bluff thro* faggot ricks : 
Whilst the hot blood from thousands thou hast lain 

To bite the ground in anguish at thy feet, 
Forth issuing from their ghastly wounds amain, 

Shall make thy smart mi jacket, rodder yet, 

Shall sop thy waistcoat, fill thy small-clothes up, 

Thy two brave boots shall have an ample share, 
And at each manly step overflow, each top, 

Making the less tremendous rcg'lars stare: 
So that of human gore a mighty pond, 

Both large and wide, shall compass thee about, 
Wherein each foe approaching shall be drown'd, 

Like water-Fat— thine own chin scarcely oat.. 

And oft as, leaping in the purple tide, 

Thou lift'st thy tall arm o*er the flood on high, 
By foes recoiling shall thy deeds be ey*d, 

WhO'H think themselves well off if they can fly} 
Then, as thro* horrors of surrounding night 

The day-star blazes from the south <afar, 
Filling th* unlearned traveler with affright, 

Shall shine thy gorget, terrible in war I 

But wilt thou, cruel, join the dreadful fight ? ' ( 

And wilt thou- leave thy hssesin the lurch? 
Shall we no more behold thee with delight, 

Sportive as kitten, play thy pranks at dhurch ? 
Now smile, now pray, now at thy weapon frown, 

Now sweetly simper, and now graceful bow, 
Now seize a muff, and gayly look around, 

As who thott'd fondly say— « There's pretty now !* 

Let Frith with manly dignity pursue 

His country's service, and his private fame—* 
All that we ask of Providence is— you, 

And humbly hope that it will grant the same. 
O! should'st thou then but to our pray *rS be 'given, 

To say Amen at church to each oration, 
Lud ! what thanksgivings would arise to Heaven, 

That sent— a fool, t'atmaethe congregation I 
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TRUE GREATNESS. 



IN Heavenly synod once arose * 
A wond'rous strong debate, 
The Mighty Secret to disclose, 
What makes a mortal griat f 
Mars bluster'd forth, that love of arms . 

Enrich'd the daring so\il j H 
WWle Bacchys swore the brightest charm 1 * 
Flow'd from the sparkling bowl 5 
3 M a 
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That he who, OTi wfch fMMM wfifet - 

Could fr ol ic , laugh* and sing* 
< Was ir more rich, vw more dtviae* , ^ : , - 

And greater than a king. > -• v t 

Apollo tow vl with music's pow°r , j7I .j . 

None other* couW compare* 
Whtn Jove produo'd his golden showV, y 

And fcx'd troe greatness there. . . -t 

Pallas, to wisdom ever dear, 

Hear'd gravely what had passed, ' ' * 
The goddess came prepared to hear, 4 

And silence broke at last. 
• Your show'r, said the, will melt away, 

Your music loose its charms, 
Your sparkling bowl will all decay, 

And rust o'erspeead your arms J 
But Heav*n-born Masonry knows no change* 

No tian* dissolves her state* 
To blest eternity she'll range, 

*Tia jiw- makes mortals great* - - *•-=- ~ 

Henley m Arden, Warwickshire, SAM. PORTER, 

J^f 'li 1794* of St. Johh r s"Lodge|m^ 



. A MASONIC SpNG. 
^aSMMaaas iiniiiiiiiiiis BaBap. 

pV BROTHER JOHN RICHARDSON, 
Of *ra* RroTAt Bsunswic* Lodge, SiurmLa. 



1 What a happy thing it is, 
\jr " Brethren to dwell in unity J** 
Whilst ev'ry action's squar'd by f&r, 
. The true Bafi-tme of Masonry, 
Qur Pitm-rub fixed to the point, 

The Angle of Uprightness shews ; 
Erom side to side, from joint to joint, 
By steps the stately mansion- rose* 

Whate'er the order or the plan, 

The parts will with the whole agree ) 
For* by a geometric man. 

The work is done in symmetry, 
from East oo West, from North to South, 

Far as the foaming billows run j 
faith, Hoj>e, and silver-braided Irutb, 

Shall stamp with worth th^ir Mason son. 

But, chiefest, come, sweet Charity, 

Meek:, tender, hospitable guest J 
Aided by tbou, inspired by thee, 

How tranquil is the Mason's breast* - 
An OJiv* branch thy fore r head bind*, 

The gift tfiat peerless Prudence gave},, 
An erpblem Qf conge, nial minds, 

And such Masank Brethren have* 
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/MASONIC INTELLIGENCE. 



WE are happy in announcing to our Masonic Readers, that an Elucidation of 
our Antient and Venerable Order, with » view chiefly to the more refined 
and ai biime points, as comprehended in the third (or Master's) degree, i& speedily to 
make iu appearance, from the pea of the ingenious Dr. Wat kins, of Bkieford* 
Devon. The size Duodecimo, Price a> and mode of Publication by Subscription.—? 
See tbeLafi Page of our Wrapper to tbis Month's Magazine. 

There will be a very numerous mestin* of the Fraternity, with a Procession, at the 
Dedication and Consecration of a new Lodge f called the ApoUo Lodge) at Alcester, in 
Worcestershire, on Wednesday the 9th of July. 



Man hum, June 1. 

The Eec>or of Cologne, Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, hat, by a prodama- 
tkm, called on the Knights of the Order who have not as yet fulfilled their Military 
engagements, to repair, at the call of religion and honour, to their duties against the 
French Jacobins, who have sworn to destroy aH the- bonds of society. 



MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 



FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 



Madras, December 10, 1 79 3. 

YESTERDAY morning the last payment of the sum stipulated from Tippoo Sul- 
tan to the East India Company*, acciued ia £ort St. George, in 36 tumbrels of 
treasure. Complete payment being now made to the Company, nothing remains to 
delay the return of the hostage princes to their own country, but inibjmation of tho. 
final discharge by Tippoo of the stipulated proportions to the Nizam ana 1 the Marattas, 
which, we understand, may be very soon expected ; accounts having been received 
tome time ago of the money tor that purpose being advanced far on its way to their 
respective courts. 

Madras, December 24, 1793. We have now the pleasure of announcing Lord 
Macartney's safe arrival, and most honourable reception at the court of Pekin. Hia 
Lordship arrived about the middle of June without accident or delay, at Limpo, on the 
coast of China, a little to the southward of the Yellow River. Two Mandarins of the 
highest order went off, to pay him the first visit, and communicate the Imperial wel- 
come. His Lordship then proceeded with his staff and suite, in boats, up the Yellow 
River, to Pekin, where he was received by the Emperor with the highest marks of 
distinction and respect, and had the honour of being seated on the left hand of his 
Majesty. The presents, which are much superior in value and rarity to any that have 
been known on similar occasions, were most graciously received ; and the business of 
the embassy was proceeded on, with the fairest appearances of the most favourable is- - 
aue, and the establishment of solid and extensive advantages to Great Britain. Lord 
Macartney was to come- by land from Pekin to Canton, (upwards of ioco miles), 
where a magnificent house was preparing for his reception. 

Cvmtantkopley April 27. A Member of the National Convention of France a-rived 
here yesterday. His entry was magnificent, and he appeared with the bonnet rouge on* 
his head. His mission, it is said, is for the purpose of pointing out to the Porte, 
the policy and necessity of supporting the Polish Patriots against Russia and Prussia,, 
and promising, that if this system of policy is adopted, the Frcach will protect with, 
their fleets the trade of Turkey. 1 

Paris. Projects have been formed at Paris, to assassinate Roberspierre and Collot 
d'Herbois. The intemperate conduct and want of caution on the part of a young 
woman, who was to have assassinated Roberspierre, produeed*a timely discovery of 
her intention. A pistol was discharged at CoHet tTHerbois* without, however, doing 
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Bim any injury. The Convention have since passed a savage decree, viz. to make no,pri- 
soners of Hanoverians or English j that is, in other worMs, to" give no quarter, Wtio 
put all to the sword that fall into the hands of their troops. " This diabolical res&&fion; 
t^as taken, in consequence of a suggestion, that Mr. Pin *m* at tfee'%otterrY^Ffl*£ 
plot for assassinating Kober^pkrre and Cdlot d*Herbois. All poftdlar^s ocl e t g fe 
France are to be abolislied. '1 he society of the friends of liberty and equality, hazier 
the example, and have been followed by several others. The Javobfrnt - haYeP^etf 
thought of giving up and absorbing their power in the Convention. • ~* ^ ' ^ 

DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. • ' ; ; 

A private letter received from Paris mentions, that citizen Stone, brother to .ft^ 
Stone, now in Newgate, has been guillotined. A letter from London, to,Mr. '§tQGV, 
* ift Paris, giving an account of the time when some ships would sail from, Engjan^r^as^ 
where they might be taken, having been intercepted,, and laid Wore ou^^HSU^rit 
ins agreed to send the letter as directed, and to order. a superior forae toym^t ^c 
frigates which the French should send out, which was accordingly done^a^^ 
French frigates taken. As soon as this was known at Paris, Stone, was ^preh^n^l, 
oa suspicion of being privy to the mauceuvres, and the Revolutionary lutapa^acftr 
tenced him to the guillotine. - . . t> *. .-ai jdT 

.By the Harpy, just arrived from Sierra -Leone, we. learn* that {he set^crnent^.was^ 
very healthful when this vessel came away, and that only two or three peppj^&d, d^ed 
within a twelvemonth, and everything there seems to be in a prosperous way. : - ^ . 

24. Some persons convicted of a conspiracy, and for riotously assembling at a'chapel 
in Kent, belonging to the late John Westley's connection, and assaulting the preacher, 
were brought up from Newgate to the Court of King's Berich, to etijtfer Iftro rfccOfc- 

* nizancesfor their future good behaviour: On which occasion, Lord Kfenyonrgave tfcem 
a pretty severe lecture 5 and concluded by desiring, that th£ defendants att«!i^eir Sure- 
ties would remember, that the same law secured to tne> Methodists andl?fSs%nter^ a^ 
unmolested right of religious worship, as to the members of the Established Ctsui£h x 
and that U was as great an offence to interrupt the former as the latter.' 10 ' ^ 

25. Messrs. Ross and Higgins, two of his Majesty',* messengers in ojsfcnatfy* J»rtr- 
ved hi town from Sheffield, having under their charge throe persona* of *h^ junta iof 
Broomhead, Carnage, and Moody, charged with treasonable and ^ec&tQqsrpmticts^ 
The former acted as secretary to the Jacobin Society held there, and h^. corresponded 
with one heid in'town. Carnage has acted as chairman ; and Moody is, charged with 
having made a number of pikes, near 7 feet long, by direction of Carnage,. It was 
with great difficulty these fellows were secured, the town being in such a state- of 
cooftMkm, that they were obliged to call in a troop Of the 16th Light Dragoons* tot escort 
them out of the town. 

.3.7. At a Court of Common Council of the City of London, it was unafiftnouslv re- 
solved, That the thanks of that court should be given to Sir Charles Grey,- K B. to 
Sir John Jervis, K. B. and to tbe. officers, soldiers, and seamen, under their ifam- 
mand, for the signal services they have rendered to their country r by their, able* igas* 
lane, and meritorious conduct in the West Indies ; And it was al^,uoaf>ujno«»slji so* 
solved, that" the freedom of the city should be presented to Sir Charles Grey^ and Sir 
John Jervis, in goid boxes, of the value of. too guineas each. 

£3. An Extraordinary Gazette announced a signal victory by General CotrttKan- 
nift'over the French near Rouveroy, in which the latter lost 5900 wm* a&d^o/pseccs 
oi'earmon. ' - „ . .-^ 

June 3. Intelligence reached our government, that Marshal! 2 Motfendorff had sur- 
rounded the French camp at Key serslau tern, killed 1000, and taken 2000 prisoners, 
and"i$ pteces of cannon. t - 1 

5. The Annual Concert of the Royal Society of Musicians was/tWs daygi^on^r 
the third time, in St. Margaret's Church, Westminster ; t when thfc Messiah "Was per- 
formed by command. This oratorio, under the direction: of Dr» Arnoidy Was "never 
more correctly performed, and afforded a delicious treat- to th&adrniner'&-of Handel's 
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'music ifhe orchestra was filled with first-rate performers 5 but Storage Va the reci- 
tative accompanied, i' suddenly y y and Miss Leeke in c< Uerf- thm didst hat icd-vef* 
from, the chaste and impressive manner in whkh they sun.*, Averted tii*e attention of 
the audience, and compel our tribute of applause. Tie three grand chorus sf 's were 
encqred* On this occasion the directors were indebted for much of their effect to the 
wonderful ability and industry of Mr. Avery, w 'o,'at not much more t.iao two weeks^ 
notice, and at his own expense* built an entire new organ for the occasion ; at whicft 
Dr. Dupuis with his wonted ability presided. It was placed he.ind the church organ, 
trot so contrived as to be played in the front of it in the usual manner. ' This stupen- 
dous instrument, notwithstanding the hurry unavoidable from the short time allowed 
to prepare it, may be reckoned a tnumph of the art, and is alone sufficient to place the 
btf after at ^heTiead of h'.s profession. The compass of it is unusually extensive, and iff' 
wtfs-'&lovtred by all the professors to mingle admirably with the band, from the nrmdtss 
andbriDiancy of its tones. The trumpet stop, in particular, is remarkably Sne. • 

THe'cOricert was attended "by their Majesties and the Princesses (excepting the 
Wheels Royal, who was slightly indisposed), and a vast concourse of nobility 5 "but- 
tne unfortunate death of the Dutchess of Portland, who had engaged pews for the' 
occasion, Icept back a considerable number, who otherwise would have honoured the 
concert whh their presence. 

The inventive abilities of Mr. Glanville, who constructed the orchestra on a regular 
ascent, displayed the performers to much more advantage than on former occasions. - 

" Thfc Society deserve great praise for the liberal use they make of the produce of thi* - 
concert, as part of it is appropriated to the use of the parish, and of the Westminster 
Infirmary. 

(. A dreadful fire broke out fa the room adjoining the kitchen at-Oattands, the 
seat 91" his Royal Highness the Duke .of York. It burnt down the kitchen and iaftn- 
dry, and at last communicated to the armoury, which the fire -totally oonsume'd. The ' 
house was happily saved. The less is computed to be upwards of aoool. ' 7 

At the Admiralty Sessions held last week in the Old Balfe-?, William 'Rennell, a 
young man of genteel appearance, was tried for traitorously entering into the service ' 
of the French* on hoard a vessel called the Petit Viptore of Dunkirk. .The prisoner's 
story-in'his defence was* that he went from this country as servant to the late Duke 
of Orleans* that after the death of the King of France, and his master the Duke, he 
was ttown In prison and suffered unparalleled hardships. At length, however,* bf 
various stratagems he got to Dunkirk, and was persuaded to go on board a French 
privateerV as the only probable toeans of getting out of France. 

It was added in his favour, that he had discovered a plot which some French prU . 
sorters had formed, in order to effect their escape. The Judge (Heath) in summing 
up, said, the prisoner should have Suffered all hardships, rather than, served against 
his King and country — told ti e Jury that the circumstances in his favour could only 
be referred to that breast in whidh mercy was deposited, and that they must find the 
prisoner guilty. The Jury, however, conceiving themselves entitled at least to the 
restricted power of leaning on the merciful side, found the prisoner tfot Guilty, 

8. Capt. Hunter of the Navy, arrived at the Admiralty Office, with the agreeable 
news of the fell of Bastia, and that Lord Hood is in full possession of Corsica*. 

11. A Gazette Extraordinary gave to Englishmen accounts «f- a victory, at which 
every loyal and patriotic breast must glow: In tnis instance we shall depart from that 
brevitylvrith respect to the events of war, whxh bur narrow limits render generally 
necessary, -and shall give Lord Howe's Official communication at length. It is as 
follows, viz.*— 

To Philip Step bins, Esc^ Atbmrahy-Qfii*. ' 

Queen Charlotte at Sea, June 3, 1794. 
Sir, U shant E. half N. 1 40 leagues. ' 

THINKING it may not fee necessary to mafce a more particular report of my pro- 
ceedings with the fleet tor the present information of the Lords' Commissiopers of the 
Admiralty, i confine my communications chiefly, in this dispatch, to. the occurrences 
when, in presence of the enemy yesterday. '" 
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VmMti$ t oo my return off Brest on tW 19th past, tnat the* Frcndfc Urtt W,* m tar 
frfajri hnfore,,p«t Ipsea-j.and receiving, .on the same evening, advices from fceir-AA. 
sural Montague, J deemed it requi&ite to endeavour to form a junction with theXear- 
Admiral as soon as possible, and proceeded immediately for the- station od which At 
jneant to wait for the return of the Venus,- „ , , ; 

But having gained very credible intelligence, on tfce *m of the same month, 
whereby I had reason to suppose the French fleet was then but a lew leagues sarthcr 
to the Westward, the course br tore fleered was aitered accordingly. 

On the morning of the a8ch the enemy were discovered far to windward, and par* 
rial actions were engaged with them that evening and the next day. 

The weather- gage having beej) obtained in the progress of toe last-mentioned day t 
.•nd the sleet being in a situation for bringing the enemy to close action on the xst in- 
stout, tlie ships bore up together ibr that purpose, between seven and eight o*ck)ck in 
.the morning. 

The French, tltfir force consisting of twenty six sail of the line, opposed to his 
Majesty'* fleet of twenty -five (the Audacious having parted company with the stern- 
jMSt thip-of the enemy'* line, captured in the night of the aSthJ waited for the Action* 
and sustained the attack wjth their accustomed resolution. 

In less titan an hour a.ter the close action commenced in the centre, the French 
Admiral, engaged by the Queen Charlotte, crowded off, and was followed by most of 
the ships of ius van. in condition to carry sail after him, leaving with us about ten or 
twelve oi his crippKd or totally dismasted ships, exclusive of one sunk zn the en- 
gagement. The Queen Charlotte had then lost her fore-topmast, and the main -top- 
mast fell over the sloe very soon after. 

The greater number of the other ships of the British fleet were, at this' time, so 
fnnch disabled, or widely separated, and under such circumstances with respect to 
those ships of the enemy in a state for action, and with which the firing wafc still eon- 
tinned, that two or. three, even of their dismantled ships, attempting to get away 
under a spritsail singly, or smaller sail raised on the stump of die foremast,, could not 
be detained. 

Seven remained in our possession, one of which, however, sunk before the adequate 
. assistance could be given to her crew. — but many were saved, 

The Brunswick having lo.t her mizen-mast in the action* and -drifted <ft leeward of 
the French retreating ships, was obliged to put away large to thc-Nariherai lisESen them. 
Not seeing her chaced by the enemy, in that predicament, I flatter myself sac may ar- 
rive in safety at Plymouth. AH the other twenty-four ships of his M a j es ty 's fleet re- 
assembled later in the day j and I am preparing to return with fhem,«aavsao* as the 
captured ships of the enemy are secured, for Spithead. 

The material injury to his Majesty's ships, I understand, is confined priaeipally te 
their masts and yards, which I conclude will be speedily replaced.. 
• 1 have not been yet able to collect regular accounts of the killed and wounded in the 
different ships. Captain Montague is the only orncer of his rank who fell in the action. 
The numbers of both descriptions, I hope, will prove small, the natnre of the service 
considered j but I have the concern of having to add on the same subject, (hat Admi- 
ral Graves has received a wound in the arm, and that Rear- Admhals Eowyer and Pas- 
ley, and Captain Hint of the Queen, have each had a leg taken orTj they are, how- 
ever (1 have the satisfaction to hear) in a favourable state under those misfortunes.—* 
In the captured ships the number ot the killed and wounded appear to be very ceasi- 
oerable. 

Though I shall have, on the subject of these different actions with &c enemy, dis- 
tinguished examples hereafter to report, J presume the .dstejir»ne4 bravery of the se- 
veral ranks of officers, and the ships 1 companies employed- upder my authority, will 
have been already samcieatly denoted by the ctfe«t of tliejca{iU'ified r ejteruons j and I 
trust I shall be excused for postponing the more deta^ed narrative of the other trans- 
actions of the fleet thereon, for being communicated at a future opportunity $ more 
especially as my first Captain, Sir R. Curtis, who is charged with this dispatch, will be 
able to give any further information the Lords Commissioners ofthe* Admiralty may at 
this time require. It is incumbent on me, nevertheless, now to add, that 1 am greatly 
-indebted to him foMiis eounsels, as well as conduct, Jn every branch of my official 
duties ; and 1 have similar assistance, in the late occurrences, to acknowledge of my 
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R9. Sir Andrew Douglas. I am, with' great consideration. Sir, your. 
inostJPfredieot servant, ' HKM9E. 

P.'S. The names and force of the captured French snip* with the fleet, is mainltt 
tciiicrewUh. 

Lift of French snips captuwdoathe «st of June* 1794. 

' La Jhste ~ — So Guns, 

Sans PareiHe — — - 80 
t t # L* Ameriaue — — 74 

*' ' L\AchiUe — 74 

Northumberland — 74 
L'lmpetueux 74 
Vcogcur — — • 74, sunk almost Immedi- 

ately npon Wng taken possession of. r 

N. B. The ship stated to have been captured on the evening of the sttft of fast 
month, is said by the prisoners to be the Revolutionalrc of 1*0 guns. 

To the above official dispatch we add the following account of frilled and wouiMed 
in the English Fleet '—Grand total— 203 seamen and 32 marines, killed— 578 teamen 
and 91 marines wounded. Total, 904. 

' Account of the numbers, killed and wounded on board the' French snips ca ptowd and 
sunk on the 1 st of June, 1794. ' 
La Juste 100' killed, 145 wounded. 

Sans PareiHe 260 killed, 120 wounded. 

L*Amerique 134 killed, * 4 no wounded. 

L % Achilles 36 kiUed, - ' 30 wounded. 

Northumberland 60 killed, ' 1 00 wounded. 

L'impetueux 100 killed, 75 wounded 

690 58b 
LeVengeur 320 sunk. 

Lc Jacobin, sunk in action, not a man saved. 
In consequence of the glorious success of the fleet under the command of Lord . 
Howe, a general illumination took place ail over the cities of London and Westminster* . 
and which was again continued on the two following nights. 

Mr. Jay, a member of Congress, who is deputed to settle aU existing differences 
between thi* country and America, arrived at Falmouth a few days since, and is now 
in town on the business which brought him hither. 

A patent has passed the great seal for an engine and apparatus for discharging strips - 
of water, by means of their own motion only j and for the application of the same ap- 
paratus to many other purposes in hydraulics in general 

Yt>t EPISTLE from the YEARLY MEETING held in LONDON, fy A$m*mtt 9 frm 

the \ytb to the %%tb of the Fifth Month V794, inclusive. 
To tbt* Quarterly and Monthly Meeting of Friends in Great -Britain , Ireland, dud thewbtro* 

DTk a a FaiBKas, 

A degree of that love which drew our predecessors from tha various iwrms of reJi- 
gion, to wait upon the Loan, and to serve ham in simpiioity and holy fear* engage* 
us afresh to salute you $ desiring that ye may increase and abound in every good woekj 
and that, as lights in the world, ye may so shine, as to glorify our heavenly Jt ajther*. 

[Here follows an account of the religious state, and sufferings of tne society by ^ 
tithes, &c the latter amounting in Great Britain to 6940L and in Ireland to 102 

We have been reminded in this meeting of such of our friends as are in lonely fete- 
attons, and iew in ntamber. We desire tnese may be concerned not to neglect their 
Utile meetings ; but therein to wait upon tha Loa n, in whose presence there t« .life, . 
and to have their expectations on him alone : considering that hi* trsukr > cpannajsion . 
is not only to the multitude, but descends even to the two or three gatiwreciu ^i* 
name. Let this, indeed, to encouragement so aU to persevere in the practice of as- 
sembling for the worship of- Goo: an* at all are in need of help from abow»> to , 
strengthen them in ttorpeffeeuunwcnf their several duties, whether as parents, a* ' 
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heads of sVnilies, as children,, or as servants j let us humbly trust that those wi^watfc 
bc^re t him with acceptance, wiU by him bo honoured witihjtiraiaGHS assistance; andj 

Wc find ourselves also engaged at this thus to caution our klkm+pnfatmft to. 
watsb, with a dose attention, against giving way to the unsubJeotofActJTifiy oJii&eir 
own spirits. Many there are, Who, although <wUUn& to confess ihHoepotency thereof 
for psomettng the spiritual welfare of men* are yniinwiUt^to^uhnnft to* the resuratnc 
of &vin* wisdom in outward cngsgejpgpjsi Fjpm tbis> cause suchiharre oftea iiukd in 
plavtible pursuits, often hcoughj reproach on our profession, often distress, on them- 
selves. . Thus also some have been, improperly led into speculative opinioiu otfthe 
affairs of this unstable world, and the eonsejiQtions which tend it* very i^conaiatenlly 
wgh^he purity and simplicity of our principle*, and unbe^xmuBg/iho** whappjfcss 
to-i^sukjeots of the. peaceful kingdom^ Caa itx* i-et not such indulge theenidives 
in "Contention, even with their tongues. Follow peace with all men.- Study ib he* 
qui* and dolour own business i remesnbering, that the spiritual Jerusalem is a quiet 
habitation j and that tp-leada hply unbjamoable life among men, waging i* the fear . 
of x $ve. Loup, and according to (he direction of that light wherewith, he ikvotus^ut* is' 
to t contrihute, in the degree, which he approves, to the aaVancesjwtti of Jrue i^wtnation 
in the earth, 

Although we are stiJI unable to rejoioe in beholding an end to tbe sufferbigs^f our 
African felk>w-men, we continue to cherish a tender concern fox their restriction, to 
their proper rank in society.. On the subject of the. Slave Trade being laid before us,' 
a solemn pause enqued, and though no step appears expedient far <us at thisTuncture, 
to take as a body^ we desire that every one of us may 4*»unue to sympathise wi{h this 
afflicted people,, and endeavour to excite in his respective apoereof acquaintance^ alike 
companion for their, almost unpaiaUelcd.wfferings, 

ttear Friends, we b*.ve oot any desire tm^ffrably to multiply words ; . but oft, that 
we wight be enabled^to rouse the supine among usj of every»age* and of every appear* 
antfe to the awiuJ thought that tfcsy are not their, own ! Sftvaty, were this alarm ef- 
iectualj.y sounded in their ears, many who now gird themselves, gp .whither they Est, 
and. absent themselves when they- list from an attendance on the Loto'e soroce, 
would not only submit tp be restrained by his fear, but would pray that his hand might 
not tpare* nor his eyes pity, until a disposition was produced and established in' them, 
to serve him in singleness of heart. 

Signed in and on behalf of the Meeting, 

JOS. GURYEV SEVAN, Clerk tp the Meeting, 



PREFERMENTS. 

r TT , HE Rev. Job Wallace, to the valuable rectory pf Ravne, In Essex. The Rev, 
Jt ' George' Ad&sqh, M» A. to the' rectory pf Great Brickhill, Bucks.~ The Earl of 
Exeter, unanimously elected Recorder of the borough of Stamford. The Rev. Edward 
Mltter, to the vicarage Of AUVSaints, Northampton. The Rev. G. Sherard, to the rec- 
tory of Buriingham St. Peter, in Norfolk, The Rev. John Fisher, of Cossington, to 
the rectory of Brockhall, in Northamptonshire. The Rev. Thpmas Sheepshanks, 
M. A. to the rectory of Wimple, in Cambridgeshire. The Rev. W. Mairis, B. A. 
Priest Vicar of Wells Cathedral, to the Vicarage of Mudfprd, in the county of Somer- 
set. Vickery Gibbs, Esq. Barrister, elected Recdrder of the City of Bristol, in the 
roomlflf the Jate Richard Burke, Esq. Colonel Yorke, appointed Lieotenaht~Oovernor 
ofethe Tower. Mr, Grant, the Welch Judge, to be Sblfcitor General rq her Majesty, 
ana* Ms. G. HanKnge, Attorney General. The Rev. Henry Richanls; 3. D. senior 
F0ow of Exeter College j Oxford, to the valuable rectory of Bushejr, Herts. Thomas 
Bejsoarii, Professor of Divinity in the CpHege at Hac&iey, vacant by thr resignation 
Of liny-Rev-' Dr. Priestley. The Right Hon. Henry Dubdds, of Melville, one of the 
Prtocrpal Satsetartes-pf State, chosen Governor; and Patrick" Mitte*,- Esq. of Dal. 
s*t*vton, JfepvtyiGcwernoT of the Bank of Scotland. ' The Rev. Step^Demainbra^ 
J," |L Fdtow pf dieter College, Oxford, to be one of his Majefty's Preachers at. 
VttntKfcfttt. Joseph Smftfc, *s£\ the Minister's private Secretary,- to be Paymaster of 
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the ©ot*pen«ione»of Chelsea Hospital? woftfc Jn wa*4taie aMFtoooL ft yaav, - iflr * 
peace S00L The Rev. T. A. Salmon, M. A. of Wells, to the rectory of Stoke Gtf&tj - - 
alias Radnor Stoke* a* Somersetsbire. . Refers Sadler Moody, Esq. appointed a CO*ti£ 
miseiuner of the Viotiutfttg JOf&oe. Itae *t»v.<J Richard Hughes; of HemeF Heirip 
steady tfrsrtaiuableilVing of.iMgelly, in Merfonethsbft-e. The Rot. Charts Haf*" 
ward? to rtftt-wanare HaverM, £onoifc. The Rav, Wirt. EfrMt, B A. tO't&e recti*/ t 
of Shavfiatfc in Ndrfclk- Ite Rev, John De Veil t#: Hie vicarage" of Ald«fthah», Wertis; - 
Mr. fotm Jngfe, Attorney at Law, , eatctfd a Coroner fer the county o* Canstorftiga*''? 
The Rxv.Jidfph Bamev A. M. archdeacon of Totness> to he chancellor of tfiedioee** ^ 
of Xvcaerr The-Bkectors of the India Company have appointed Capfr Robert An&> - 
deraoiig*)fthe 9dr.Baward Huajhea, Master Attendant of their Bombay Marine. • TH* ' 
Ixwd LieaoeaatitOf Inland has appointed Richard Zbueh, late Of Wattffittd; EsqV tbbfc' : 
first cterfctoihe Lords of the Treasury in that kingdom. * J. Jefftriw, Esq; Clerk 4 -Of ^ 
theSapvtyat Waorwick&Mao«yard, to he Clerk of the Cheque of (hesalrf yard, in t**A'r« 
food* of Daaielt3>assel,, Esq; superannuated on account of his ill State of health* • GeWfce* « r * 
Gaynar^^Eeq. Clerk of the Swrvey of. Sheerness Dock-yard, to be Clerk of the Survey 1 - 
at Wooiwfch, In the room of Mr. Jelftrles* Mr. Heaslow* a da* inthe KaVy-Offide, ? 
son of Sir John Henslow, Surveyor of his Majesty's Navy, appointed CleWTof tfte"< 
Surveys Sheernesa^ .in? the roonyof Mr* Gayne>, Godfrey Thornton; Esq r . chofceH 
Governor, -and- Daniel Giles* Esq. Deputy -Governor of the Bank. Mes*. Be&chcfO*$ A 
Boehm, Boaaaqnetj Champion, jun. Darell, Dea, Dorrfen, Kantian, Harrison, Lt^l^ri - 
Longy Marming, Neave* Osborne, Payne, Pearse, ^etrie, Pfigett, tUifces, Reed, Thefc! & 
hasson, We^and» .Whiamore, and Wimhorp, Esqr*. chosen Directors of the B&nk.o? 
Sir Francis Baring, Bart. . Mean Inglis, Money; MaftShip, MetcaHj and tbe : L®r#* 
. Mayor, elected Directors of the East India Ctmpaay*~43eorgt DaBasV Esq. the utasScV" 
cessfiil candidate. "- Abraham Wilkinson, Esq* re-elected Governor, and George Ge&t 
frey Hoffinan* Esq. watered Deputy-Governor of Bank Stock. Wffltatn Deva^Ws}*'* 
Esq. chosen Chairman, and John Hunter, Esq; Deputy Chairman* of the Court of Wtfrt 
rectors of the*Eatt*India Company. Isaac SchaMnbefgv Esq. to the command OF thr* 
Culloden man of war of fa 50ns, in the.room of Sir Thomas ftfeh, Bart; createdfcHafci* 
officer. The Rev. Thomas Parkinson, Rector of Kegworth in Leicestershire, aiftt fete' • 
tutor of Christ Cotteaav Caanbrtdge, to the archdeaconry of Huntington. Dr. WHUarif T 
Jack, Professor of Philosophy in the King's CoUcge and- University of Abe^eenyltfthb^ * 
room of Dr. Dunbar, who has resigned. The Rev. John Wood, to the vicarage of 
BrenzetiimKeat. The Rev. James Versdhoyie* LL. R elected Dean of St. Patrick, 
Dublin, on the resignation of the Rev. Robert Fowler, A. M. who is collated to the 
Archdeaconry of DubKnv Rev. Robert Wanetewofth, elected cha p la in o f St; Saviour's, ' 
Southwark. The Rev. Caley Ulingworth, M. A. to the livings of Scampton and 
Barrow in Lincolnshire. The Duke of Newcastle appointed by the King Steward of 
Sherwood Forest, in the room of his fethec . The Rev. John Woody t0 the, wopagjaoa? \ 
Hern. The Rev. Dr. Price, a Canon of Salisbury, and fiephew to xh* Bishop ctf 
Durham, appointed a Prebend of Durnaha, void by the death of the HeVr I*hjpj5$\, 
Weston, rector of Witney, &c. fee. General Stuart to the command of tfc j^riti&jhi 
army employed in the reduction of Corsica, in the room of General Dundas ^. andCQ^^ t 
lpnel Trigge, Deputy-Governor of Portsmouth, appointed second in commanci in t^iit ^ 
island. ' v \. \ ; t ' tJt 

' ( . . : . <{ 

MARRIAGES., , , , 

THE Most NoHethethike of Aiholl to Lady Madeod, relict of the late LoTdMar^ v 
leod. Jdhrr VernOnv jsm. Esq. of Lincoln's Inn^ to Miss Cornish*: of Boreatti5a inl^ 
Shropshire,' At Bath* the Right Hott. Lord Behnore, to Miss Qaidwall MatSaewK 
Allen Lee, Esq* Of Bedford-square, to Miss Dashwood, sisCer of E ranch DashwwooV ^ 
Esq;. ofHafi^pkce) Kenti. The.Rev. Robert Clarke Cas^> of BwrfodrOxfotoahu^ ^ 
to Mfss Deane, daughter of Henry Deane*, Esq: of fading. AtrPatrtxboroej Kent^^ 
the Rev. fidwafd.Kfictheyl of Kiblett, Shropealrey to Mi«. Charlotte ^Ta^boi: ua^hilip r 
Ainslie, Esq; Ofthe.Middte Temple, to Miss Mcdlycott, <iau ghteBof ThfSmtasiHinchiaa ■ 
Medlycott, fisq. of Yen House,- Somerset* . Jbhrt Ceten, Eao> of.WcedcobMfeSalob,? 
to the Right Hoooora^te • Lady .Maria Grey; JJaoits iEverafe^^Ea^.^of; theUMkktta^ r 
Temple, to Miss Blencowe, daughter of the late Henry' Prescott Bl«acowe, : £sij. 

3 N a 
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«iiV«'i/t t 'K.S .'-'» -DEATHS. ; 

iT^ir t>utiljtuf^ti JrTofi. Josebn HewKu third justice of hi* #a)Ssi}£s Cgjy^J'l^nf 
'Bkticn^ and third son' to the late Lord High Chanccuor of Iceland. , <At lliii^ne^ jneat 
'Mrnqiith* /Thomas a^ajcrScksori Braithwajte, Esq. commander of hi* Maje$t^ packet 
'the, Howe, pn the Lisbon station. The Re\t J, Scott, of Itcbin in Ham*" : >e cam* 
to town Upon hFs daughter's marriage with, the Earl of Oxford, at whose. bpuje & 
^a&ed his laKt moments. At Jersey, fX^o'r Stephen* Payne A4ye» QixhtRwtiJlf&r 
ment of Artillery. Suddenly, Cecil Bromley Wray, Esq, of ftncofnVlnn. At'Bbmly, 
near Langholm, James Neil, aged 107 years : he. was a native of Banffshire, and was 
at the battle of Sheriffmuir, in the year rjt$, in Glenbucket's regiment of horse; he 
t WM[*Vfcrheahhfnian, and retained his faculties nearly t^ihelast.' AWftrifofiitt in 
JbMer<2ratvtos)Mtrecr, 4he Right Hen/ Dowager Lady Vernon; ' AoTowWuyt Jefan 
*y«gv * Surgeon jntheanny with, his Royei Higbncta th*ttake of Tatto • At Tim- 
Jtodc* m.Dcvoasr^ire, George Green, ftrsrLitutenant of tte tfajtttf 4 ftiatteftn W*U 
awftof Marines-- an .felaad,Sic James Nugent, Bart. At C^rd^1^rv^|uneslistt«« 
&cdU wnoftad been more than half a cemary cook of | eros CSoltoge^ hV that' tfnJvefisity. 
JnfNevfHStpret, Spring Gardens, Henry Drumtnond, jun. E*q.« Mamtrtr of Paffittoient 
£Dr>4aastk Risfrt^ N«cfolfc > and scw-io-law to the Hon; Hemy ^iiMas^> AtlGa^eu 
*owey county of KUdare, ki Ireland <tine seat of hex uncles Jlfgta He*. Thonfia^Co* 
noUyj Mtt»T/ta^t raid^iaaly daoghter of>€a*4ate^tcfg*R«bt#Fttflge^^ 
Akoaito the Easl of Bristol « By her death, a property *%rimatetf Wortfr ysvSefcd- de- 
Mains to hwaaaole^Cbas. i4ooeLtTitzge*atavEsq. Jn the MiM&fateaif&r fattsi Gbl- 
l&»^Ki*< C*ptatt*©fim* A^l^gf^.Hi^'Ce^nwaU^ the 

Rfli*"CUarha Hamrnet** : o*xr ©flhfe: Majesty's /asticee of tii#4*ie**for tfce *6un**e% of 
IsVyoniafid.CorowalL. • M Sydenharn^ tJerOnsfiire,- 'Aaffhtr^eniayilc, llj.i^*^4. 5 
fee.adrved tlas office >nf High Sheriff of the county 2* the yea^*^' At£tf fcoarae in 
Beri^ey.sqwrr,: Bristol, Tho. Tymtail, Esq. banker. 1 At Yo*tM?ei f >Mr. 
|amet.Mitene). TheJCountew of OuttdfbraV at his L6rttht>% hotttVin Htifes^ttreet, 
Cavtataish square 4 liert Ladyship -waa daughter of the rirWent Sa&'erBucfflmgfJasn- 
shsre. .The Hon. Captain Carlton, of the Royals, eldest se^orl Lonf 0>rclieft«r, Go- 
mmr of the Province of Lower Canada. Mn Henry Shephendj ?at ftfc nouses Mus- 
weMvhOJ. The R>ev. Charles Smith, rector of Wcetmg^t. ***r# Saftttts, 
Norfolk, Aged upwards of 70, the Rev.- Clement TooXfe, vicar 6fGWpfJenha*ft, r in 
Cambridgeahir*, and a justice of the fceace. Charles Bembr*lge,^Esq. of Berner's- 
street* * Mft. Samael Jerome. Grrmm, ' a native of Switzerland, and 5 ** artftt>6T die 'first 
respectability* The Lady of the Hon* Mr* Justice Grtfse* • At Barnes, Surrey* TMrs. 
Cowley* of G^hanger, Esse*. At Durham, the Rev. Phipp* Weston, prebendary 
of that chu roh, - and rector of Witney, Oxfordshire. Mrs. Spottiswoode, wwtJf John 
Spot tisweofle, Esq* of Sackvtfk-street. At Edinburgh, General Robert Dalryrtiple 
)intsi£lfhinstone^ Lionel of eHre 5$dT*gimer* of loot. M. Le Garthe, comiriiaider 
Of Lt'Engageantc,. captured by the Concorde: he Was kiHed by tfie second broadside. 
At Lower Cheans,' Surrey f John Atitrobus, Esq. banker, in the Strand. - In Upper 
Wisaftolr-strtea; . John- Richardson, Esq;; he Was Commodore in India during ftut late 
wafev In Wimpok.?treet, Thomas Davisoft Bland^ Esq. In Great Sliire4ane, WilL 
■Brown, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. At his fiamily seat of Kinnaird, 
near Falkirk, in Scotland, James 'Bruce, Esq. the celebrated Abyssinian traveller. At 
^rewsbur^, John. Prit chard, a rag-rfsoUector, aged 100$ he was fiwher%f ^a cbil. 
dm by ti^o wives. At Great .Varmouth^ the Right Hoiw Lady CarolaW « ome, 
c^ghCtf .Pi^be«iajbe; ancUisterof the. present Earl of Home* >AtBu*ga>v Wi the 71st 
year of his age, the Rev. Valentine Lumley, rector of Stockton, in Norfolk, and vicar 
x>f St Margaret's, llketshall, in Suffolk. At Chilham Castle, Kent, Tliomas Heron, 
Esq. Suddenly, as t>e was on his return to town from his seat at Holker, near Lan- 
caster, the Right Hon. Lord George Cavendish, uncle to the Duke of Devonshire, one 
of his Majesty's most Hon. Privy Council, and one of the Representatives in Parlia- 
ment for Derbyshire. At Hen wick, near Worcester, Thomas Farley, Esq. son of 
Thomas Farley, Esq the present High Sheriff fbr that county. At York House, in 
the Strand, Pierce Sinnott, Esq. formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Niagara, in North- 
America. At his villa near Turn ham -Green, Augustus Rogers, Esq. Secretary to the 
Board of Ordnance. At his seat at Highnam, in Gloucestershire, Sir John Guise, 
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Bart. At Ms house in Bloomsbury-SqMfffc, Nathaniel Smith, Esq. a Director of the 
Saatlpdia Company, acd one of the Representatives in Parliament jfor JLoahostet. 
,At rirtfn^off, Berks, Mrs. Cooper, f wife of Mr*. Cooper* t At Wcodlbrcf Tlridgt, 
Essex, Richard Rogers, Esq. aged 66, At Haveftinfcham, in Suffolk, Sir Thomas 
Alterf, Bart: of Somerley Hail, in that county. The reigning Duke of Mecklenburg 
StreLtt, brother \o the Queen. The Marquis of Hertford, aged 75. At Madrid, in 
his 11 st year, the Duke of Berwick, son to the Princess of Saqgro, and last male issua 
•f Marshal Berwick, natural son' to James II. king of England. V [\ 

' ' BANKRUPTS. ' ' 
SETH BuJW of Sudbury Suffolk, victualler. George Monks, late of Gnat BoktflL 
lancasfeire, victualler. Patrick Hunter, of WelTs-yard, Great Presexft-screet, 'MMlC 
dlesex, merchant, Thomas Love, of Hounslnw, Middlesex, inakeeper. Thomas 
Smallwood, of Patt-msU, shopkeeper. Robert Yates,' of St, Keo?s, HonttogtasMnt, 
draper. .. John Baker, of Bath, taylor. James. DankF, of Lamb*strect, Sj*MfieaJe> 
linen-draper. Thomas Rymill* of Middle Barton, Oxlbiidshire^ dealer. JoOnt>Htot4 
of Toptfiam, Devonshire; William Jeffery Dixon, of St. John's in NewfeaiKfiandij 
>m^^Jar^ne,^^^w4p» Abbott, QevanahireiiaBd Joiw Dkksarr, of HrwteiiAfetocrv 
aforesawt, merchants .and partners- Josiah Wheeler, of Brisoal, draper. Peter Warner 
Hagcn, of Tottenham, Middlesex, inakrfeoor. Robert Thorp, oi Bovtotefi Yo*lrt 
shire, common -brewer. Robert Pinner, late of Louth, Lincolnshire, xabinetwmafatft 
John ^vans, late of Manah>to -street, St, George's fields, Surrey, carpenter. Thomas 
Tant, late of little Jam<s»stfeet, Middlesex, vintner. HughFsaser, of BasirighalU 
street, London, merchant, Henry Potter* late of, Freckenham, iaStrffitik, dcatefl 
Thomas f vans, of Wardowvatreet, Westminster, haberdasher.. John Bradley, 6T 
Stockport, Cheshire, musical-instrument maker. Samuel Berridge, of High-Helbcrnj 
Middlesex, man's raejre? r. Henry Prior Hunt and Edward Hunt, Of Stratford, Bssex* 
coach makers. Thomas Hoadc, late of Chertsey, Surrey, dealer. John Cdemafe 
Hearle, of Plymouth, linen-draper. John Lawrence and Thomas Yates, both of ManJ 
Chester, merchants, Jonas Fox, of Hampstead, Middlesex, vintner. Thomas Smith; 
of Lower Thames* street, London, victualler. Thomas Robinson, of Elm -overt? 
Middle Temple* London, moxtey- scrivener. Thomas Palin, of Gloucester, brewer* 
Samuel Haslehurst, of Liverpool, chair- maker. John Warwick,- of Friday-street; 
London, warehouseman. John Anderson, of Hoiborn, London, bookseller. WmJ 
Peter Watson, of Selby, Yorkshire, mercer. Richard Boxall, of Duke-street, St. Mary* 
le-bonne, victualler. William Pennington, late of Halliwell, Lancashire, maqo* 
facturer. Thomas Liddiard, of Great Pultcney-strcet, Westminster, carpenter. WiL* 
liam Williams, of Lambeth Butts, Surrey, broker. William Pearne, of Leicester* 
square, hardwareman. .Thomas Moss, late of Charing-Cross, taylor. Jonas FreeS 
mantle, of Grays-Inn-lane, horse-dealer, Richard Watson, of Upton Magna, Galops 
iron -master. . Anthony Calvert, of New-street, Covent Garden, glass- seller. Jdlaa 
Humphreys, of Webb-street, Southwark, victualler. John Lawrence, Thomas Yates} 
and David Holt, of Manchester, cotton-Spinners. Peter Morris and Peter ftioernf 
the younger, of Bristol, carpenters. John Haywood, of Birmingham, bra*s.ibunder« 

COMMISSIONS SUPERSEDED. 
WilTiam Bayliss, of New Brentford, Middlesex, innholder. William Simpson, of 
the Fleet-market, mealman. Vincet Board and John Oriffin, late of Bow-lattty 
London, haberdasher*. Francis M<Knight, of Long -Acre, brown linen macufactumi 
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^J^DDRESS to Frewmsons in general, 

Amusements, public, strictures 00, 65, 

146, 227, 3W, 38a, 4(1. 
Anatomy of Homer, 414. 
Ancient Constitutions of Freemasonry, 

from a scarce copy* 81. 
Anecdotes, 3s, $5, 57, i6f , «6, 403, 

4**> 433- 

Architecture, on the nature of design and* 
decoration in, '3^ 

« ■ Gothic, essay on, 34, 

■» 1 ■ Saxon, ibid. 

Ashmole, Ettas, grandmaster of Masons, 
extract from his life, 26. 

Ayscough, Mrs. Anne, life of, 341 , 421. 

Bankrupts, 239, 320, 400, 477. 

Banks, Thomas, Esq. the celebrated sculp- 
tor, memoirs of, 323. . 

Benevolence* a fragment, 44* 

Blind man, an ingenious one, t%t. 

Brissot, life of, 367. 

Characters, of Cumberland bishop of Pe- 
terborough, X7S— Of Cicero, 254U— H>f 
Regulus, 374. 

Chajge* masonic, delivered at Exeter, 
A. L. 5770—161. 

CScero, character of, 254* 

Colli*, Mr* hi* explanation of Mi affair 
remarked on by & J. in YoL I. p. 599. 
194. 

Constitutions of put cmasoos, a copy of 
the ancient, 81. . * 

Courage, essay on,: j tn^ ■ x , 

Coustos,. -a Freemason, his? jsi^ei£*gs;» 
the Inquisition, 97, 169,249, 331) 440V 

Cumberlanci, bis^c^fe^eiterougbv cha- ■: 
aacterof, 175. . ... * - „: 



Curo, ah easy one for a ^trtd "fever/ 
Pancing, thoughts on, 30/ 
Deaths, 80, 160, 23I, 399^476". 
Denmark, the royal library of, Opened to 

the use of the people, 75. 
Design and deeoVadon m antoecttrrt, 

nature of, 52. * * 
Discburse on Masonry, by F. X. Martin, au 
- Explanatory of the principles of 

Masonry, £ 
Domestic peace and hatpins**, essay on* 

Druidism, account oft *77> 

Dunckerky, Thomas, Esq. hisletiertbthe 
Knights Templars, 235. An answer 
thereto, 336. ' His letter to the late 
earl of Chesterfield, with a description 
of St. George's Caveat Gibraltar, 445. 

Durham, present state of Freemasonry in' 
the county of, 246. 

Edinburgh, riot at the theatre there, 316. 

Education, a plan of, i\o, 209, 1^8. 

Egalite, M. Philip, hisTife, 1*2. 

Envy, a cure for, 248. 

Essays, on architecture, 32.*— the Choice, 

• &c of pleasures, 2 7. — Courage and re- 
solution, iio.^Dboiesfcc pttjej? and 
' happiness* 58J—-Sducatiori, i^Oj.^fej, 
'288.— IristmcV, ni.^Jtaloi^iifc-* 
Longevity, 38.— Vicissitudes* of life, 
42^-Mshi, n6.-*The projgn^ ill* na- 
vigation, 36, foo, 212; 3^2.— 
Tne study of natural philosophy, 360. 
<— Reading, re/ t.^-The charaae)- of Ci- 
oero,254.---0f Regulus, 37a-<s-^Keepinf; 
a secret, 48.— The ecjuaUtyof ttie sexes, 

v * 56A*Afrk*n sfirvery,"'' ^^'Tempe- 
rance, 39i^M^h^q^t1mcxtions ne- 
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cessary for a teacher of youth, 130.— 
. OMbrfwyw^f gwtetg twill, 10a. 
—On modern wit* 3*7.— On the use 
and abuse of speech, 45a.— On suicide, 
45J- 

Feasting, thoughts on, 31. 
Fortune, remarks 00 the mutability of, 
«34- 

$dx, v^nderjul cunning; of one, 296. 

fragment on benevolence, 44, 

Freemasonry, the principles of, explain- 
ed* 5> 89. 

• ■ y» Present state ofj in Durham, 
246. 

Freemasons, address to them in general, 19. 
Fjinerajs of Maspns, ceremony observed, 

* and service performed at, io. a 
Gaming, thoughts on, 28. 
Gibi^karr^esA^tlott e*Sfc<Jeorge*s Cave 

at that place, 445. 
Gothic architecture,' essay on, 34. 
Gould, Mr. Justice, epitaph on, 390. 
Groat, account p(j9hn,0 , C^o^fvHou#e 

in Scotland, 357* - " ; , * 
Guadaloupe^ interesting U$jto4cal ( anec- 
dotes of, 446, ' / ; \, * 
Hiffernah, Dr. Pau|, rnemoirspf, s^4,^5^- 
Homer, on the anatomical koowk^ ^f 

that ancient writer, 414. ^ - « - 
Home, Pr.. bisbopofNorwicj^JifeiOfe^, 

Hunting;, thougbp on„ 3^ 

Jackall, natural history of, '440, 
Jealousy, ttougjpe on,,; ifo , ; . 
Indian, speech of one on the immoderate 

use o/^rc^-liciu^s^cv., 
Ingenway,Wpr^ingins^cf|ofinal^dt 

ma% ^2$- , ■ - . 

Inquisition, cruel proceedings, in, against 

Coustos, .for F/ee^sOMfl,. oj> i$9»- 

*49> 33*t 44<>* 
Instinct,, an essay./oo, 14s. 
Invasion, reflections on the terrors of 

it, and mode* of defence against^ point v 

ed out, 12.0, 
Johnson, Dr.. original letter of, ao2. 
Kelly, Hugh, memoirs of, 50,, 107, 204. 
jCiliarney, tour to the lakes of, 282* 337, 

4*7- • 
Kings, on the sacred characters of,, 45. 
Knights Templars, a letter from Thomas . 

Dunckerley, £54, C t M. tp *|ttt t frater- ; 

nity* 335- 

Letters, of queen Xlaajhpih, 1*5,. ij6> 174*. 
•—Of Dr. Iohm6nV^Qa-«*-pf Voijajre, , 
271.— -Of Mary g^no6§cot$ ^ queen 
Elizabeth, 328^-^ .qu^en Eii^a^th.. 
to Sir Nicholas Throga^r^>ihi^/rr.rT* : 
(Dean Swift, 56. \.-_ , . 
tifc, thoughts on the V^^u^tf^^a, 
}4ffrjry^n^$h*o^^ . u 



j ^(Un,, tJtougtts on, n6> 



London characterUedbv.Dr. 
London Stone, antiquity dfj 133. 
Longevity, remarks on the gsobafefe 

causes of, 38. 
Mack, coJonej, account of, 173. 



A -good old one, described, 196, 

— A weak one ibid. 

— — A mere great one, 197. 

Manners of the great, on the influence of, 

60 society, 43$. 
Masonic anecdote, 166. 
' Intelligence,, 39$, 394, 469. 

' Masonry, dharges, essays, letters, Sec. cpi* 

«> *> Sf »9» * 6 » °9» *'» *?» 97> 
150, 151, 160, 161, 166,' 169, 170, 104, 
231,245,249, 304, 305, 329, 331, 335, 

. 3»9> 4^4SSMi&fe4*ft^ 

- 467, 4$S, 469. 

Masons, political characters of those who 
are proposed for this fraternity to be 
attended to, 176. 

< ,n c ui Address tO'lfl £<*it*al, 19. 

Mara, Madame, memoirs of, 243; 

Majgrfeges, So, r6©*437>475« 

• Matrimony, its effect* tm h*mai> foage-; 

; vity, 40. 

Memoks of Mr; 'Banks the soujptor, 323. " 
' f —Of Brisspt, 367.^-Athmole > 
I Mrs, Ayjacough, 341, 421.— Coustoa, 
» 97> 169, 249, 331, 440.— M. Egalite,' 
t&2.-tt-Dr. Hornet bishop of Norwich, 
I . 257.— Dr. Hiffernan, 264, 3 58^— Hugh 
' ; Kelly, so, 107-, 2©4^-ColocehMaek, 
1 . 173.— Madame Ma«,2434—^Mr. North* 
j . cote, ia6.**-De. Wactein*, 167. 

Monies, foreign, valueof in British eoSst, 
79, » . ■ - • 

Music, thoughts on, 31. 

-r-r*».eflctmondinary instance of the power 
\ of, over animals, 130* ' - T 

Mutability of foatune, retttarfcs on, 154* : ; 

Natural plokxsQphy, essay on. the study' > 

• of> 369- •" - ' - *' 

: ^iiistoryofthe.jae'kall, , 449* 

Navigation, essays on the progress of, 36*, • 

I 100,212,291,352. 1" A 
News, foreign and domestic, 75, i$f r 

i*33> 3*4» 394> 4*9- 
New-year, thoughts on, 4a. 
NprtheoteMr. the painter^aeotoirs O&iafc/ ' 
Norwich,Jift of Dr. Horr^ Wshop<#*5y;* 
Orleans, duke o£ Ste EgaTitt. 
Pariianientary pmoaedl&gs, 1 ^,at7, 'ipr**' 

377*457* " J 

Penpark Hole, account of f rS^r « v * - 
Philade^iay ; particulags' crf^e pk^t^ 
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Pfagte In Philadelphia, authentic account 
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Pleasures, on- the utility, choice, and use 

Poetry, prologue and epilogue to u Heigh- 
bo for a Husband," ^7.— A Masonic 
Prologue) 69.— On the Deceit of the' 
World, 70.— On the Vanity of* the 
World, 7*.*-On Attrition, ibid.— -Ele- 
giac Stanaas, 7a.— Ode for the New 
Year, 73.— To the Affluent, 74.—- New 
Royal Arch Song, 150.— Masonic Pro- 
logue* 151.— Prologue spoken at Mr. 
Audinet's academy at Bfaooisbury, 153. 
Rural Felicity, 153.— To Friendship, 

154. — Impromptu, ibid. — On Content, 

155. — -On an Infant who died soon after 
its firth, 156.— Epitaphs, Bud.— Pro- 
logue and Epilogue to " Box Lobby 
Challenge,** 217, 218.— Ode to Ma- 
sonry, 231.-- >Advlee to a Painter, 33a. 
—The Enquiry, 23 3.— -Procrastination, 
ibid.— Masonic Prologue, 304.— Ma- 
sonic Song, 305.— Lyric Ode by Gray, 
not inserted in hie Works, ibid.— Con- 
test between the Lips and Eyes, 306.— 
To the Memory of a Young Lady in . 
the Isle of Wight, by T, P. 307.— 
Stanzas written hy Lord Captl while a 
Prisoner in the Tower, 308.— Prologue 
and Epilogue to " FontainviUe Forest," 
311, 31*.— Occasional Prologue and 
Epilogue on opening the New Drur?- 1 
Lane Theatre, 382, 383.— Prologue and 
Bfilogue to «• The Jew," 386, 387.— 
Invocation to Masonry, 389.— Maso- 
nic Ode, ibid.— Epitaph on Judge 
Could, 390.— To Miss **••*, by 
T. P. 391.— The Field of Battle, 39a. 
—Ode for his Majesty's Birth-day, 
463.— Verses on Lord Thurlow'* vi- 
siting Scarborough, 464,-— Stanaas ad- 
dressed to the Warlike Otttius of Great 
Britain, by Mr. Tasker, 466.— Ode to 
a Militi* Officer, by T. P, ibid.*— True 
Greatness, 467.— Masonic Song, 468. 

Portrait painter, anecdote of a wretched 
one, 31. 

Potatoes,Lancashiremethodofdre«ing,79 v 
Prayer used at the Initiation of a Candi-" 

date for Masonry, 19. 
Present state of Masonry in the county of 

Durham, 246, in Sunderland, 404. 
Prince of Waks, anecdotes of, 57, 403. 
Promotions, 80, 160, 237, 474. 
Prophecy, a singular one, 59. 
Prussia, Masonic anecdote of the late king 
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Putrid Fever, .cure, for, 79. 
Reading, essay on, 193. 
JUjuUu, character o£ 374. 



Resolution, essiy on, 119. 

Sa t water, experiment for making it 

fresh i 230. 
Saxon architecture treated on, 34. 
Seaports of England and France, distances 

between, ia6. 
Secret, on keeping one, 48. 
Sentiments, generous, 49. 
Sermon of Sterne, not printed in his 

works, 436. 
Sexes, equality o£ 56. 
Slavery, African, thoughts on, 198. 
Speech, on the use and abuse of, 45a. 
Speech of his Majesty on opening the 

Parliament, Jan. ai, T794, 77. 
" of an Indian, on the immoderate 

use of strong liquors, 450. 

" • - a Masonic one, delivered at a 

Grand Lodge hi York, 1 7a6, 329, 409. 
Spirituous liquors, on the immoderate 

use of, 450. 
Sterne, Lawrence, a sermon of his, not 

printed in his works, 436. 
Stiuingflcet, bishop of Worcester, cha- 
racter of, a 52. 
Suicide, essay on, 455. 
Sunderland, present state of Masonry in, 

404. 

Swam, a famous German painter, anec- 
dote of, 216. 

Sweden, conspiracy discovered in, 79. 

Teacher, qualifications and duty of, 130. 

Temper, on equanimity of, 40. 

Temperance, eSsay on, 6.3. 
. its physical effects, 39. 

Theatre, 65, 146, 227* 310, 382, 461. 

■ ■ ■ the new one. of Drury Lane de- 
scribed, 229. 
» Edinburgh, riot there, 316. 

Theatrical exhibitions, thoughts on, 30. 

.Theophrastus, memorable death-bed 
speech of, 296. 

Tour to the Lakes of KJHarney, 282, 337, 
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Turenne, niarshal, anecdote of, 55. 
Vision, one emblematic of the vicissitudes 

of life, 42. 
Voltaire, letter from, to D'Alembert, 271. 
Wales, anecdotes of the Prinec of, 57, 403. 
Watklns, Dr. John, memoirs of, 167. 
Wear, ceremony of laying the foundation 

of a bridge over that river, 406. 
Will, on the propriety of makingone, 102. 
Wmterton East-fodiaman, narrative of 

the loss of, 273^ "314, 
Wit, thoughts on modern, 3a7. 
Yellow fcver. See Plague. 
York, speech delivered at the Grand 

Lodge of, 329, 409. 
Youth, one of extraordinary bulk and 

weight described, 195. • 




